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“Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that ueedeth not to 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the world of truth.”—2 


J. ERNEST THACKER. 


Of his own will begat he us with the word of. truth, that we should be a 
kind of firstfruits of his creatures,”’—James i, 18, 
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BAérrete mri TlapalTHcHCO€ TON AdAOYNTA’ El AP EKEINOI OYK 
€Zécyron €ttl FAC TAPAITHCAMENO! TON YPHMATIZONTA, TIOAY M&AAON 
HMEIC O1 TON ATT OYPANDN ATIOCTPEOMENOI. 

Hebr. xii, 25. 
ZHMEPON EAN THC PNAC AYTOY AKOYCHTE, 
MH CKAHPYNHTE TAC KAPAIAC YMON. 
(BSE XCVen LL COR allen Ns 
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i. 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


5 a, 1. to from bottom for rj read rév. 
il. 3 duedjoavres, compare Matt. xxii. 5. 


16 Comp. Constit. Apost. vii. 38, 1 év rats huépais yuay dvredaBov rcv 
dia TOU peydAouv cou dpxepéws "Inood Xprorod. 


- 102 a, 1. 33 from bottom: compare Orig. de Princ. i. 2, 3 Unde et recte 


mihi dictus videtur sermo ille qui in Actibus Pauli scriptus est quia hic (?) 
est verbum animal vivens. 


. 107 a, l. 27 from bottom: compare Orig. in Matt. Tom. xiil. 2 Inoods 


yotv dynciv Ara rods dobevodvras jobévouy Kal dia rods mewwvras érelvwr, 
Kal dud Tos SuWavras edipwv, and Resch, Agrapha, 244. 


4 ff. This description of apostates is closely parallel with that given in 
the Apostolical Constitutions of ‘godless, impenitent leaders of heresy’ : 
ovTot elow...... of BrNachnuncavres TO mveiua THs xdpiros (c. X. 29) Kal 
dmromricavres Thy map’ avtov Swpedy pera Thy xdpw, ols ovK aPeOjoeTa 
ovre év T@ aim TobTw ovTre év TH wéddovte (v1. 18, 2). 


p- 150 b, 1. 11 from bottom: compare Resch, l.c. 430. 


p. 242 a, ll. 16, 21 from top for x. read ix. 


ix, 


24 avtirura. Comp. Const. Apost. v. 14, 4 mapadods Td dvrituma mvoTHpia 
Tov Tiyutov cwmmaros Kal aluaros...vl. 30, 1 THY avrirvToy Tov Bactdelov oW- 
patos Xpiorod dexrnv evxapioriay mpoopépere....2 Clem. ¢. xiv. and Bp 
Lightfoot’s Note. 


. 11 The attitude of the Lord (Acts vii. 56) is explained in the Apostolical 


Constitutions on the supposition that He appears ws dpxvepeds mavrwv Trav 
Noyixav tayyarwy (vi. 30, 5). 

322 b, 1. 29 from bottom. For the possible origin of the Christian triad 
in a saying of the Lord (Hmipedcicbe miorews kal édmldos 5’ wy yevvarac 
h prdbeos Kal piiavOpwros ayarn, ) Thy aldvov fwnv mapéxovca Macar. 
Alex. Hom. xxxvii.; Migne, P. G. xxxiv. p. 749), compare Resch, l.c. 


179 ff. 
327 b, 1. 17 from top read dieth without compassion on the word. 


392 a, 1. 12 from bottom read on the right hand of the throne of God. 


456, l. 19 from top add Const. Apost. ili. 6, 35 14, I. 


hans 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 


https://archive.org/details/epistletohebrewsOO00Obroo_a4f0 


VERY student of the Epistle to the Hebrews must feel that 


destruction of Jerusalem was necessarily marked by the sorest 
distress, They had looked with unhesitating confidence for the 
redemption of Israel and for the restoration of the Kingdom to 
the people of God; and in proportion as their hope had been 
bright, their disappointment was overwhelming when these 
expectations, as they had fashioned them, were finally dispelled. 

They were deprived of the consolations of their ancestral 
ritual: they were excluded from the fellowship of their 
countrymen : the letter of Scripture had failed them : the Christ 
remained outwardly unvindicated from the judgment of high- 
priests and scribes; and a storm was gathering round the Holy 
City which to calm eyes boded utter desolation without any 
prospect of relief. The writer of the Epistle enters with the 
tenderest sympathy into every cause of the grief and dejection 
which troubled his countrymen, and transfigures each sorrow into 
an occasion for a larger hope through a new revelation of the 
glory of Christ. So it will be still, I cannot doubt, in this day 
of our own visitation if we look, as he directs us, to the Ascended 
Lord. The difficulties which come to us.through physical facts 
and theories, through criticism, through wider views of human 
history, correspond with those which came to Jewish Christians 
at the close of the Apostolic age, and they will find their 
solution also in fuller views of the Person and Work of Christ. 
The promise of the Lord awaits fulfilment for us in this present 
day, as it found fulfilment for them: In your patience ye shall 
win your souls. 


W. H. b 
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This conviction has been constantly present to me in 
commenting on the Epistle. I have endeavoured to suggest in 
the notes lines of thought which I have found to open light 
upon problems which we are required to face. In doing this it 


has throughout been my desire to induce my readers to become 


reflection rather than at entering on the field of controversy. 
No conclusion is of real value to us till we have made it our own 
by serious work; and controversy tends no less to narrow our 
vision than to give to forms of language or conception that 
rigidity of outline which is fatal to the presentation of life. 
Some perhaps will think that in the interpretation of the 
text undue stress is laid upon details of expression; that it is 
unreasonable to insist upon points of order, upon variations of 
tenses and words, upon subtleties of composition, upon indica- 
tions of meaning conveyed by minute variations of language 
in a book written for popular use in a dialect largely affected by 
foreign elements. The work of forty years has brought to me 
the surest conviction that such criticism: is wholly at fault. 
Every day’s study of the apostolic writings confirms me in the 
_belief that we do not commonly attend with sufficient care to their 
exact meaning. The Greek of the New Testament is not indeed 
the Greek of the Classical writers, but it is not less precise or 
less powerful. I should not of course maintain that the fulness 
of meaning which can be recognised in the phrases of a book like 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was consciously apprehended by the 
author, though he seems to have used the resources of literary 
art with more distinct design than any other of the Apostles ; 
but clearness of spiritual vision brings with it a corresponding 
precision and force of expression through which the patient 
interpreter can attain little by little to that which the prophet 
saw. No one would limit the teaching of a poet’s words to that 
which was definitely present to his mind. Still less can we 


suppose that he who is inspired to give a message of Gop to all 


vii 


ages sees himself the completeness of the truth which all life 
serves to illuminate. ’ 

I have not attempted to summarise in the notes the opinions 
of modern commentators. This has been done fairly and in 
detail by Liinemann. Where I feel real doubt, I have given the 
various views which seem to me to claim consideration : in other 
cases I have, for the most part, simply stated the conclusions 
which I have gained. I have however freely quoted patristic 
comments, and that in the original texts, Every quotation 
which I have given has, I believe, some feature of interest; and 
the trouble of mastering the writer’s own words will be more 
than compensated by a sense of their force and beauty. 

It did not appear to fall within my scope to discuss the 
authorship of the Commentary which I have quoted under the 
name of Primasius (Migne, P. Z. lxviii). The Commentary is 
printed also under the name of Haymo (Migne, P. L. exvi) with 
some variations, and in this text the lacuna in the notes on e. iv. 
is filled up. 

As far as I have observed the Commentary of Herveius 
Burgidolensis (‘of Bourg-Dieu or Bourg-Deols in Berry’ + 1149, 
Migne, P. LZ. clxxxi) has not been used before. The passages 
which I have given will shew that for vigour and independence 
and sobriety and depth he is second to no medieval exposi- 
tor. I regret that I have not given notes from Atto of Vercelli 
(+ c. 960, Migne, P. L. cxxxiv). His commentary also will repay 
examination’. 


Latin Commentaries is greatly to be 
desired. 

THroporE oF Mopsurstia. The 
Greek fragments have been printed by 
Migne, P. G. lxvi, pp. 651 ff. 

CurRysostom. xxxiv Homilies. 


1 The following summary enume- 
ration of the chief patristic Commen- 
taries may be of some use: 


i. GREEK. 
Origen. Of his xviii Homilies and 


Books (réu0) on the Epistle only 
meagre fragments remain ; but it is not 
unlikely that many of his thoughts 
have been incorporated by other writers. 
An investigation into the sources of the 


These were translated into Latin by 
Mutianus Scholasticus at the request 
of Cassiodorus (c. 500), and this 
translation was largely used by Western 
writers. 
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It would be impossible for me to estimate or even to 
determine my debts to other writers. I cannot however but 
acknowledge gratefully how much I owe both to Delitzsch and to 
Richm. The latter writer appears to me to have seized more 
truly than any one the general character and teaching of the 
Epistle. 

For illustrations from Philo I am largely indebted to the 
Exercitationes of J. B. Carpzov (1750), who has left few parallels 
unnoticed. But I have always seemed to learn most from 
If to these Concordances—till the 
former is superseded by the promised Oxford Concordance—the 


Trommius and Bruder. 


student adds Dr Moulton’s edition of Winer’s Grammar and Dr 
Thayer's edition of Grimm’s Lexicon, he will find that he has at 
his command a fruitful field of investigation which yields to 
every effort fresh signs of the inexhaustible wealth of the 
Written Word’. 


Turoporet. Migne, P. G. lxxxii. Wauarrip Srraso. Migne, P. L. 
Joun oF Damascus, Migne, P.G. xiv. (Glossa Ordinaria). 

XCV. Fuorvus Draconus. Migne, P. L. 
Cicumenius. Migne, P. G. cxix. cxix. (a collection of passages from 


Kuruymivs Zicasenvs, ed. N. Calo- 
geras, Athens 1887. 


TuropHynact. Migne, P. G. cxxv. 
ii. Lari, 
Priasius. Migne, P. L. lxviii. 


Also under the name of Haymo, Migne, 
P. L. exvii. 

Casstoporus (a few notes). Migne, 
PT Tee ix: 

Atunrus. Migne, P. L. lxxix, (a 
collection of passages from Gregory the 
Great). 

Aucuin, Migne, P. L. ¢. (on ec. i— 
x, chiefly from Chrysostom). 

Seputius Scorus. Migne, P. ZL. 
cili. 

Rasanus Maurus. Migne, P. L. exii. 
(chiefly extracts from Chrysostom). 


Augustine), Assigned also to Bede and 
Robertus de Torreneio (Migne, P. L. 


Ccii). 
Arto oF VERCELLI. Migne, P. L. 
exxxiv. Old materials are used with 


independence and thought. 

Bruno. Migne, P. L. cliii. 

Lanrranc. Migne, P. LZ. cl. 

Hueco vr §. Vicrorz, Migne, P. L. 
elxxv. (Interesting discussions on 
special points.) 

Herverus BurGipoLensis. Migne, 
P.L. clxxxi. (of the highest interest), 

Prrer Lomparp. Migne, P. L. 
excil. (Collectanea). 

Tuomas AQUINAS. 

1 For the Index I am indebted to 
my son, the Rey. G. H. Westcott, M.A., 
now of the §.P.G. Mission, Cawnpore. 
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No work in which I have ever been allowed to spend many 
years of continuous labour has had for me the. same intense 
human interest as the study of the Epistle to the Hebrews. If 
this feeling, which must shew itself in what I have written, 
moves others to work upon the book with frank and confident 
reverence, to listen to the voice which speaks to us ‘to-day’ from 
its pages, to bring to the doubts, the controversies, the apparent 
losses, which distress us, the spirit of absolute self-surrender to 
our King-priest, the living and glorified Christ, which it inspires, 
my end will be fully gained. Such students will join with me 
in offering a devout thanksgiving to Gop that He has made a 
little plainer to us, through lessons which have seemed to be a 
stern discipline, words which express the manifold experience of 
life and its final interpretation : 

TIOAYMEPOC KAl TOAYTPOTWC TAAAL O Oedc AaAHicac TOC TIATPACIN 
én Toic TpodHiaic er? écyktoY TON HMEP@N TOYTWN EAAAHCEN HMIN 
€N YIO. 

Babee Wa 


WESTMINSTER, 


August 26, 1889. 
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THE original authorities for determining the text of the Epistle Original 


authori- 


are, as in the case of the other books of the New Testament, numerous ties, 


and varied. There are however, from the circumstances of the history 


of the Epistle, comparatively few patristic quotations from it, and . 


these within a narrow range, during the first three centuries. 


The Epistle is contained in whole or in part in the following 


Sources : 


1. Greek MSS. 


(i) 


Primary uncials : 


&, Cod. Sin. sec. rv. Complete. 

A, Cod. Alex. sec. v. Complete. 

B, Cod. Vatic. sec. 1v. The MS. is defective after ix. 14 
xa0a[ pret]. [‘ Manus multo recentior supplevit.’ This 
text is sometimes quoted by Tischendorf as 6, e.g. ix. 
ESMEXatA, 2300 kin a Geexted | 

©, Cod. Ephr. sec. v. Contains ii, 4 pepiopots—vii. 
26 dkakos. ix. 15 éotiv—x. 24 ayal[mys]. xii. 16 py 
Tis—Xill. 25 “Apnv. 

D,, Cod. Clarom. sec. vi. Complete. (E, is a copy of D, 
after it had been thrice corrected.) 

H,, Cod. Ooislin. sec. v1. Contains i. 3 pyyati—8 eis Tov. 
ii, 11 80 fv—16 “ABpaap. iii. 13 axpis—18 pun cioe. 
iv. 12 Cév—15 nuav. x. 1 tdv [pedAdo|vrwv—7 OéAnpa 


gov. X. 32 petvare—38 7 Wyn pov. Xil. 10 of pev—15 


1 GREEK 
MSS. 

i Primary 
Uncials. 


Xvi Ap a 


moAXoi (with some gaps). The scattered fragments 
have been edited by H. Omont, Paris 1859. Fa (sexe. 


vil) contains only x. 26. 


ii Second- (ii) Secondary uncials : 
ary 
Uncials. K,, Cod. Mosqu. see. 1x. Complete. 


L,, Cod. Angel. sec, x. Complete to xiii. 10 ovk éxovow. 
M,, (Hamb. Lond.) sec. 1x, x. Contains i. 1 toAvpepds— 
iv. 3 eis THY. xii. 20 Bodo Ojoerar—xiil. 25 “Apyv. 
N,, (St Petersburg) sec. 1x. Contains v. 8 [€]rafev—vi. 

10 émiAadéo| Gar]. 


P., Cod. Porphyr. sec. 1x. Complete (xii. 9, 10 illegible). 

To these must be added MSS., as yet imperfectly known, which 
have been described by Dr C. R. Gregory. 

W Cod. Athous Laure sec, vitl, 1x. Complete with the excep- 
tion of one leaf containing viii. 11 Kal ov py—ix. 19 Mwvoéus. 

3) Cod. Rom. Vat. sec. v. Contains xi. 32—xili. 4. 

The Epistle is not contained in the Greek-Latin MSS. F, (Cod. 
Aug. sec. Ix) and G, (Cod. Boern. sec. 1x). The last verses of 
Philemon (21—25) are wanting in the Greek text of both MSS. F, 
gives the Latin (Vulgate) version of the Epistle. G, has after 


Philemon 20 in Christo 
év. Xpw 


ad _laudicenses incipit epistola 
IIpos aovdaxyoas. apxetar éristoAy (sic Matthei). 
The archetype of the MSS. was evidently mutilated before either 


of the copies was written, so that there is no reason to suppose that 
this note was derived from it. 


The following unique readings of the chief MSS. offer instructive 
illustrations of their character. Readings which are supported by some 
late MS. evidence are enclosed in ( ). 


Unique readings: 
(a) Of ®, 
i, 5 om. adro. 
li. 18 om. mreipacGeis. 
iii. 8 mipacu@ (for mapamxpacpe), 


iv. 


Vii. 
Viii. 
ix. 
Ne, 


Xi. 
xii. 


None of these readings have the least plausibility. Most of them are 
obvious blunders, and many have been corrected by later hands. 


(0) 
ii. 
iii. 


xd 


xii. 


TEXT. 


6 amoriav. 
7 op. Twa. 
9 om. vers. 
II Om. tts. 
21 om. eis Tov aidva. 
30M. Kai 2°. 
5 eveoruy (€or). 
7 OM. nko. 
12 €x de€&ia. 
18 apeis (pects), OM. TovTwr. 
26 ths emvyvwciay Tis. 
32 Tas Tp. ayaprias. 
36 xpeiav eyere Kopicac Oat, 
39 arreXias. 
31 n + émideyomern’ mr. 
I tnAtKovTov (roaodTov). 
2 0M. Tod Oeod. 
10 6 pev yap. OM. eis TO. 


Of A. 
15 dmoxaraA\akn (amad\dén). 


9 of 1. npav. 

17 riow dé + Kai. 
30m. ds. (om. «i.) 
40m. ev Tt. 7. T. €BO. 
I ev T. dey. 

29 év @ nytao On. 

I BovAopévav (Breropévov). 

13 mpoodeEdpevor. 

(23 ddype.) 

(39 ras émayyeXias.) 
8 voOpor. 


22 ov yap (adda) errovpaviev. 


27 om. iva p. Ta py waXr. 


xiii, 11 OM. wept dpaprias. 


21 dyaba epyw + kai Aeyo. 


XVll 


Of these again no one possesses any intrinsic probability, and several 
are transcriptional errors. 


(¢) 


Of B. 


i. 3 havepor. 


4 0m. Tov. 
(8 om. rod aidvos.) 
14 dtaxovias. 


XVill TEXT, 


il. 4 ouvpaprupodvrtos. 
8 om. atre (1). 
iv. (7 mpoeipyker.) 
8 ovk dpa. 
9 droNecrat (dmrohetmerat). 
12 évapyrs. 
16 OM. evpoper. 
vii. 2 mavros. 
12 OM. Kal vopov. 
I5 om. THY. 
Vili. 7 érépas (Sevrépas). 
(9 iuéoars.) 
ix. 2 +7a’ dy. 
Even though no one of these readings may give the original text, few 
are mere blunders. 


(d) Of C. 
iv. 8 yer’ avra (comp. V. 3). 
12 (@ (zw for za). 
(ix. 20 d1éBero (évereiNaro).) 
xiii. 7 dvabewpycartes. 


(e) The peculiar readings of D are far too numerous, especially in 
chapters x.—xiii. to be given in detail. A few examples must suffice : 

li. 4 Tod Oeod (avrod). 

14 Tév av.+ mabnudrov. Oavatrov+ Odvatov. 

iii. 13 apapriacs (rijs ap.). 
iv. If cio. + adeAgoi. dAnOeias (amevOeias). 
vi. 18 pera (61a). 
Vil. 27 0 apxtepeds. 


te 


ix. 9 ATUs -+ mpeTn. 
18 9) ap. + dcaOnkn. 
23 Kadapicera. 
I kabapica (reAevdor-at). 


nw 


10 aiparos (odparos). 
26 mepidelmerat Ovoiay wept apaptias mpoceverkiv. 
33 omdiCopevor (BearpiCopevor). 
35 amodunte (amoadnre). 
xi. 23 Add. miori péyas yevouevos Mavofs avidey tov Aiy’mtiov Kara- 
voov THY Tarlvoow ToY ddeAPay avTod. 
Xli. 23 reOepedcopéevon (reTeAcL@pevor). 
(28 evyapiortas (evapéaras).) 
29 Kupwos yap (kal yap). 
Xiii. 11 karavaNickovras (kaTakaierat). 
17 amoddcovra rept var (arodwoorTes). 
25 Toy ayiov (vpdy). 


TEXT. X1x 


These variations it will be seen are wholly different in character, and 
have more the character of glosses than true variants. 

Compare! oisoii. 7, 9;°ilini 5 IV, 1, 5, 12, 13,°165-V..2, 7, 11, 12; 13; 
VIZ TOMIO SI 2,010,205 Vil 0, 13;90G, 19) 20,24. evill..)s 1X, 1,5. 13) 14, 26, 
28; x. 3, 7) 20, 255 28, 32, 375 xi. I, 4, 9, Il, 12, 14, 15, 32, 335 36; xii. 2, 
To, IQs thy UG, PAGS SI, SEOs VA, Gh eee 

The dual combinations of the primary uncials are all of interest : 

NB el ocnViasomvilecsrnvill..1O, 121) 1X.)2.19.. 10; 
IBC! vii. 21, 

BD 1Ve Somes hire a) VALENS saVAlIN Ors eLxXen Tle 

SAN EO VIN 75 1Xe 2455 xe 3A 38st KI 12) 38: 

ING) shi, 1) Th, Sk Vek FAS abl, (Dy Tish Se, Teg Sahl, Wii, 
AU) EXOT AN eX SAN EXT. S. 

NC Menv.gr2 vil 26) 5) X1115,6, 

ND) nt2 eX 30") Xli3, 215 Xill,, 21. 

Cie wlva 12+ Vil. 0. 

Compare also 

Nyvg ii. 1; iv. 6; x. 23; Nsyrr vi.9; N eegg. ix. 25. 

Avg iii. 14; A arm vy. 5. 

B vg viii. 10: Bd vi.2; Begg. iii. 2; B eth iii. 6; B verss ix. 1, 4. 

C vg ii. 5 (6). 

The selection of readings given below the text will indicate fairly, I 


believe, the extent of early variations, but it will not supersede. the use of 
a full critical apparatus. 

(iii) Cursives : iii Cur- 
sives. 


Nearly three hundred (Scrivener, Jntrod. 264 ff.) are 
known more or less completely, including 17 (Cod. 
Colb. sec. x1, = 33 Gosp.), 37 (Cod. Leicestr. sac. xiv), 
47 (Cod. Bodl. sec. x1), which have been collated by 
Dr Tregelles for his edition of the Greek Testament. 
The MS. 11 (Acts 9 Stephens 17’) of the Cambridge University Library MS. 11. 
(Kk. vi. 4) contains some remarkable and unique readings (compare Addit. 
Note on 1 John ii. 20). 
li. 8 vio rods wodas adrov. 
10 Tov dpxnyov Ths cwrnpias adrov. 
18 év @ (add. yap 1* m. 1) mérovOev avtos Trois metpaopevors Svvarau 
BonOjoa. 
iii. 13 €& var Tis. 
iv. 40m. ev 
V. 12 Acyev (given by Stephens). 


The MS. is at present defective from vii. 20 yeyovores to xi. 10 rovs ep. 


OK TEXT. 


éxoveay, and again from XI, 23 vr rav to the end. This mutilation is 
later than the time of Stephens, who quotes from it on: 
ix. 3 Ta dya Tay ayior. 
15 AdBwow of KAnpovopot. 
x. 6 efjrnoas. 
X. 34 €xew Eavrots. 
xii. 28 Aarpevopmer. 
Rill. 15 dvadépoper. 

MS. 67**. The surprising coincidences of the corrections in 67 (67**) with M, give 
a peculiar value to its readings of 67** where M, is defective. It agrees 
with M, in two readings which are not found in any other Greek MS: 

i. 30M. adrov. 
ii. 9 xapis. 
See also, i. 2 €oyarov. 30m. quay. II Suapeveis, iii, 10M. Xpiorov. 4 
om. ra. 66s (2). 10 rary. xii. 25 ovpavod. 26 ceiow. xiii. 18 mevOducba. 
On the other hand it is quoted as giving i. 7 mvetdpa. ili. 14 riorews. 
I7 om. teoo. ern. It would be interesting to learn whether all these 
corrections are in the same hand. 
The following readings are remarkable : 


v. 12 om. riva (unique). 
vii. -4 om. odros (D,*). 
ix. 14 ayiov (D,* Latt.). 
23 xabapi¢era (D,* me). 
xi, 4 om. eivac (unique). 
37 év pyar. Kal atyetous. 
xii. 18 om. kal (kexavp.) Do*. 
See also iv. 12; vi. 10; vii..17; vili. 4; ix. 9; x. 12, 15 ; xi. 5, 263 xii. 15. 
The corrections appear to shew the eclectic judgment of one or more 
scholars; and suggest some interesting questions as to the texts of later 


MSS. 
2 VrER- 2. VERSIONS. 
SIONS. % : 
i Latin. 1. Latin: 


The Epistle is preserved entire in two Latin Texts. 
(a) The (a) The Old Latin. 
OO d (Cod, Clarom.), the Latin Version of D,; of which 
e (Cod. Sangerm.) is a copy with a few corrections. 
The Greek text represented by d corresponds for the most part 
with D, (¢.g. 1 73 UU: 143 iv. 11, 164 Vi 10} 205) Viln 2k, eomeie 
(5), 9) £1 21, 183 %. 1; 3, 6, 7, 26, (33;))38 50h 2s 5 xdin oa eeoec ge 
29; xill. 17); but in many places it differs from it (e.g. i. g; ii. 4, 


TEXT. xxi 


Bee ierr ig, ive bats. V. 0; 7,34, Vi. I, 2, 18, 10; vu. TY, 13, 
273; Vill. 9; 1X. 23; xl. 13, 323 Xlli. 2, 20). In some of these cases 
the difference may be due to errors in the transcription of D, (e.g. 
i. g; lll. 1, (13); iv. 12, 133 vi. 1, (18); vill. 9, &c.); but elsewhere 
the difference points to a variation in a Greek text anterior to the 
archetype of D (eg. it) 4, 6, 8; v. 6, (7,) 115 Vi. 2 3: Vil. 21, 27 3. ix. 
233; Xl. 13) and even to a misreading of it (vi. 103 xiii, 2). 

The text of d has been given by Delarue [under Sabatier’s 
name] in Bebl. Lat. Vers. Ant. 111. (but far less accurately than by 
Tischendorf in his edition of Cod. Clarom., 1852) with the variations 
of e, and a large collection of Patristic quotations; but the genea- 
logy of the early Latin texts has still to be determined with the 


help of a fuller apparatus. 

Where it differs from the Vulgate d most frequently witnesses 
to an older Greek text (e.g. i. 12; ll. 4, 8; ill. 9, 13; Vi. 2, 73 Vili. 
geet x11 + X..95 xis 3), yet not always (2g. 1.73 ii. 17.5 vii. 23% 
Wall, 25 ix. 2; xi. 4).—See also Vi. 17 ; Vil. 205. Will. 10 1x) 10; 
Ram2Gpe3S.;. Sy 1S, 22 °° X14,..35 26: 


The Latin versions of the Epistle offer a subject for most instructive Latin quo- 

study, which has not yet been adequately dealt with. The earliest specimen tations. 
is found in the quotation of vi. 4—8 given by Tertullian (de Pudic. 20). 
This is equally distinct from the old Latin of d and e and from the 
Vulgate text (¢@g. v. 4 participaverunt spiritum sanctum. v. 5 verbum 
Dei dulce, occidente jam zvo. v. 6 cum exciderint, refigentes cruci in 
semetipsos, dedecorantes. v. 7 humorem, peperit herbam. v. 8 exusti- 
onem). The next important specimen of the Old Latin is a quotation of 
iii. 5—iv. 13 in Lucifer of Cagliari (+ 371 4.D.) which agrees substantially 
with the texts of d and e¢, the variations not being more than might be 
found in secondary copies of the same writing (de non convers. c. heret. 
10). The quotations of Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, Hilary &c. indicate 
the currency of a variety of texts in the 4th and 5th centuries, but these 
have not been classified. 

The text of d and ¢ in this Epistle is singularly corrupt. The scribe of The text 
d was evidently ignorant of Latin forms and words (i. 4 facto, 7 angelus ; of d; 
ii. 10 dicebat, per quo ; iv. 15 habet; v. 9 operantibus; vi. 5 uirtutis futuri 
szecula, 15 petitus, 17 inmobilem nobilatis suze; vil. 25 accendentes, 25 
ceelestis; x. 2 purgari [mundati], 27 horribis quidam execratio iudici, 

30 vindicas; xi. 5 inveniebamur, 28 ne que subastabat ; xii. 3 pectoribus ; 
xiii. 10 herere [edere], 11 alium [animalium]. His deficiency becomes 
conspicuously manifest because he had to transcribe in this book a text 


Wie dak C 


xxii 


of e; 


of Harl. 


17723 


of Bent- 
ley’s S. 


TEXT. 


which had already been corrected, and in many cases he has confused 
together two readings so as to produce an unintelligible result (¢g- ii. 14 
similiter et ipse participes factus est eorumdem passione ut per mortem 
mortem destrueret qui imperium... iv. 2 sed non fuit prode illis verbum 
auditus illos non temperatos fidem auditorum; 12 scrutatur animi et 
cogitationis et cogitationis cordis; v, 11 et laboriosa quee interpreetatio 
est ; vi. 16 et omnique controversia eorum novissimum in observationem ; 
viii. 12 malities eorum et peccati illorum et injustis eorum; ix, -1 prior 
eius justitia constitutionis cultura; x. 2 nam necessansent offerri. See 
also ii. 3, 6; iv. 16; v. 7; Vi. I, 7, 10; Vii. 19, 20; Vili. 3; 1X. 9; X. 2, 27, 
BBY eo) G SU Gp, St |G OAV, Ih, IS) 

The scribe of ¢ seems to have known a little Latin (he was ignorant of 
Greek) and he has corrected rightly some obvious blunders (ii. 12 pro (per) 
quo ; iii. 18 introituros (-rus); v, 14 exercitatas (-tus); vi. 16 et omni (om. 
que); vii. 25 accedentes (accend-): 26 ceelis (ceelestis); 28 jurisjurandi 
(-ndo); viii. 7 secundus inquireretur (-das, -rere) ; x. 33 taliter (et aliter) &c. 
Sometimes however his corrections are inadequate (¢.g. ix. 24 apparuit per 
se for per sw) and sometimes they are wrong (é.g. viii. 1 sedet for sedit) ; and 
he has left untouched the gravest corruptions (iv. 2, 13; Vi. 5, 17; 1x. 1, 8f. 
&c.), and many simple mistakes (ii. 9; iii. 10; v.1; x.2 &c.). It is evi- 
dent that in this Epistle he had no other text to guide his work. 

In spite of the wretched form in which the version has come down to us, 
it shews traces of freedom and vigour, and in particular it has often 
preserved the absolute participial constructions which are characteristic of 
the Epistle (eg. i. 2 etiam fecit, 3 purificatione peccatorum facta, 14 qui 
mittuntur propter possessuros... ii. 8 subjiciendo autem... ii. 18; y. 7 la- 
crimis oblatis ; vi. 11 relicto igitur initii Christi verbum (-0); x. 12 oblata 
hostia, 14 nos sanctificans; xi. 31 exceptis exploratoribus ; xii. 28 regno 
immobili suscepto). 

The important Harleian MS. (B.M. Hari. 1772) contains many traces of 
another early version, especially in the later chapters, as Griesbach (Symb. 
Crit. i. 327) and Bentley before him noticed. Other MSS. also contain 
numerous old renderings. Among these one of the most interesting is 
Bentley’s S (comp. Dict. of Bible, Vadgate, p. 1713), in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (B. 10. 5, sec. 1x.). This gives in agreement with d 
and ¢ 

i. 7 ignem urentem. 
ii. 4 in nobis. 
18 om. et (bis). 
iii. 16 omnes, 
viii. ro in sensibus eorum. 
xiii. 17 om. non. 
It has also many (apparently) unique renderings : 
ii, 1 audimus. 
II et ex uno. 
yi. 16 majorem sibi. 


TEXT, XXlil 


vi, 17 immotabilitatem [‘i.e. ¢mmutabilitatem more Saxonico’ R. B.]. 
vii. 25 ad dnm. 
viii. 5 monstratum. 
ix. 7 offerebat. 
X. 13 de ceetero, fratres, exspectans [H, has in the mg. of iv. 14 adedoi, 
: and so Col. iii. 4. D, adds dded¢oi in iv. 11, and 37 in xii. 14]. 
Xl, I2 quee in ora est. 
28 primogenita. 
xii, 5, filii mei nolite. 
26 mouebat. 
xiii. 10 deservieruut. 
19 ut celerius (Hari. ut quo). 
It agrees with Hari. in 
i, 12 amictum inuoluens eos (Har/. inuolues). 
xX. 14 emundauit ..uestram (so Bentl.). 
xii. 16 primitias suas. 
xiii. 18 habeamus. 


(6) The translation incorporated in the Vulgate appears. to(b) The 
have been based upon a rendering originally distinct from that a 
given by d, from which it differs markedly in its general style no less 
than in particular renderings. It was in all probability not made 
by the author of the translation of St Paul’s Epistles ; but this ques- 
tion requires a more complete examination than I have been able to 
give to it. The Greek text which it represents is much mixed. In very 
many cases it gives the oldest readings (e.g. i. 3; iii. 1, 10; iv. 7; 
Sree il 21 Vill, 4,125 1X. O5 X30, 34, 39°. “rr! xil.. 18), 
but not unfrequently those which are later (eg. i. 12; v. 4; 
vill, 2, 11; ix. 10, I1; Xi. 3; xii. 28), and the best MSS. are often 


divided (e.g. ii. 5, 14, 18). 


ii. Syriac. ii Syriac 
(a) The version in the Syriac Vulgate (the Peshito) is held to be (a) The 
Peshito. 


the work of a distinct translator (Wichelhaus, De vers. simpl. 86), 
but the question requires to be examined in detail. The position 
which the Epistle occupies in the version (see § 111.) is favourable to 
she belief that it was a separate work. The text of the Peshito in 
this Epistle is mixed. It contains many early readings (¢g. 1. 2 ; 
Maeno 7, TOs Vil. £7, 23;5-vills 12; 1x, 115 x. 30, 34; xi.-4, 
32, 37; Xil. 3, 7, 20), and many late readings (eg. i, 1, 3, 125 
C2 


XX1V 


(b) The 
Harclean. 


TEXT. 


ii, 14; iii. 2, 9 f.; vii. 14, 21; Vill. 2, 45%. 34, 385 xi. 3, 41.;xusd; 
Killa), 

Many of the renderings are of interest (¢g. il. 9; il. 8, 135 iv. 
72 ¥i7 £53 Vi. 2, 450ViL 19, 20 5% 29,335 Kiel Foe Oy 2Ou Eeiante, 
xiii. 16). 

Compare also the following passages: i. 13; Iv. 8, 16; v. 4; 
Vil) 23205 VL O3 X55, Li, 175 xi ES 

(6) The Harclean (Philowenian) Syriac Version has now been 
made complete, the missing portion, xi. 28 to the end, being found 
in the Cambridge MS. Though the text represented by the 
Harclean version is generally of a later type than that represented 
by the Peshito where the two versions differ (e.g. 1. 2, 3; Vill. 4, 12 ; 
ix, 10,913, 28; x. 8, 30; xii. 3, 183 xii. 4), a6) preservestcome 
earlier readings (e.g. i. 5, 8; ii. 14; Vv. 43 X. 2,9, 28, 30). In some 
doubtful cases the two versions represent different ancient readings 


(@.goiil., 13 3 1V..2%. Vil dA = 1X lo, PA see eS 


The text of the missing portion has been printed by Prof. Bensly (The 
Harklean Version of the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. xi. 28—xiil. 25, 
now edited for the first time with Introduction and Notes on the version 
of the Epistle....Cambridge, 1889). It contains the following variations 
from the text which I have printed : 


Xi, 29 (8éByoav) +i viol "Ioparn. 
31 7+ émideyouern’ mopyn. 
32 OM. kal 1°. 
eT. yap pe. 
B. re (or kat B.) kat 3. kat 1. 
TOY + Gddov ‘Tp. 
34 ordpma. 
xii. 3 éaurov or adrév. 
8 vd001 éore Kal ovx viol. 
II maoa Oé 
18 dpe. Wr. 
21 Mavonst+ yap. 
24 mapa TO tov “A. 
25 mapair. Tov emt yns. XpNp- 
28 é€xyopev...Natpevoper. 
aidovs kal evAaBelas. 
xiii. 4 cropv. dé. 
6 +kxal’ od dof. 
Q mepiratnoarvres (probably). 
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15 & avrod+odp. 
18 meTrolOapuev. 
€xouev év Tacw (so connected). 
20 “Incotv+Xpiorev. 
21 om. adyabe. 
ev vpiv. 
om. Tay aidver. 
25 +’ Apny. 


ii. Lgyptian. iii Lgypt- 
(a) Memphitic (Coptic). The Epistle is contained entire in this o Mem- 
early and important version. ae 
The Greek text which the version represents is of great 
Sacovences(¢.9...2. 223, 3 1, ‘143. lil, I492,9511Ve 12s: Vs ms vila 
Peete seh? 1X2, 10,11 5X. 8, £5, 30,345 Xi. 3395, 50 2x. 1S 
20; xiii, 4); but it has an admixture of later readings (e.g. i. 12; 
V. 103 Vi. 10, 16; Vii. 21; Vili. 2, 12; x. 16, 38); and some readings 
which, though early, are certainly wrong (eg. ii. 6; ix. 143 x. 32; 
Xili. 20). 
(6) Thebaic (Sahidic). Of this version the following fragments (b) The- 
have been published : ae 
vil, Ir «i—2I1 aidva. 
ix. 2 oKnvy—Io émixeipeva. 
ix. 24 ov yap—28 owrnpiar. 
x. 5 d0—10 amaé. 
xi, 11 miocrer—22 évereidaro. 
xli. 1 rovyapotv—g éverperdpeba., 
18 ov yap—27 cadevopeva. 
The value of the version may be seen by its renderings in the 
following passages: ix. 10, 25, 26; xi. 11; xii. 7, 18. 
(c) Bashmuric. The fragments of this version (quoted as dg.), ey 
which was derived from the Thebaic, are 
v. 4 “Aapov—g éyévero. 
13 Adyov—vi, 3 woujooper. 
vi, 8—113 15—Vii. 5 évroAqv (more or less mutilated). 
vii. 8 drobvyoKxovres—13 TavTA. 


16 axaradvTov—x. 22 kabapa. 


XXV1 


Later 
versions. 


General 
character 
of the text. 


TEXT. 


The dependence of this version upon the Thebaic and the close 
agreement of the present text with that version in the passages 
which are found in both (yet see ix. 2, 4, 10) gives great value to 
its evidence where the Thebaic is defective (eg. vil. 4, 22, 233 
Vill, 1; 4,11) 12% ix. 11; 13, 144))%:.%4)., ltssagreement (withers 
and th. in ix. 2, 4 is specially worthy of notice. 

The text of the Egyptian versions offers a singularly interesting 
field of study. It would be instructive to tabulate in detail 
their coincidences even in this single epistle with B, A and C. 

The Epistle is found entire in the later versions, Armenian, 
4ithiopic, Slavonic. It does not, however, seem to have been 
included in the Gothic; for the Epistle to Philemon is followed 
immediately by the Kalendar in the Ambrosian MS. A of the 
Epistles (E. Bernhardt, Vulfila oder die Gothische Bibbel, s, xxiv. 
1875): 

The text of the Epistle is on the whole well preserved, but there 
are some passages in which it is not unlikely that primitive errors 
have passed into all our existing copies; eg. iv. 2 (Addit. note) ; 
xi, 4 (Addit. note), 37; xii. 11; xiii. 21; see also x. 1 (Addit, 
note). Some primitive errors have been corrected in later MSS. : 
Wil. 1.5) X1.03 5. 

The following passages offer variations of considerable interest, 
and serve as instructive exercises on the principles of textual 
criticism: i. 2, 8; ii. g (Addit. note) ; iv. 2 (Addit. note) ; vi. 2, 3; 
IS TI eX td ele a ee Se 

The general contrast between the early and later texts is well 
seen by an examination of the readings in: i. 2, 3, 12; ii. 1, 14; 
iil, 1,9; Vo 43 VW 103) Vil. £2, 163 Ville 4,12 > Pony on uton ieee 


£35 Xi, £5, ES, 2p Xill, .o\ 


TIPLE: XXVli 


fe “TITLE. 


_in- the oldest MSS. (SAB : C is defective but it has the sub- The Title 
scription Tpoc eBpaioyc) the title of the Epistle, like that of the other mee 
Epistles to Churches, is simply mpoc EBpaioyc, ‘to Hebrews.’ There MSS. 
is no title or colophon to the Epistle in Dee but it has a running 


heading mpoc eBpaioyc. 


The absence of title in D, is contrary to the usage of the MS.; and it is 
also to be noticed that the colophon to the Epistle to Philemon (mpés 
Sirjpova émdnpdOn) gives no notice that any other Epistle is to follow, as is 
done in other cases (¢.g. mpds Titov émdnpadOn, apyerae mpds Birjpova). In 
fact the Epistle to Philemon is followed by the Stichometry (Hist. of 
Canon of WN. T. p. 563), and the Epistle to the Hebrews has been 
added by the Scribe as an appendix to the archetype of the other 
Epistles. 


—The..Egyptian versions (Memph., Theb.) have the same simple 
title: to the Hebrews. 

This title, as in other cases, was gradually enlarged. The Later 
Peshito Syriac and the New College MS. of the Harclean give: peri 
the Epistle to the Hebrews: the Cambridge MS. of the Harclean 
Syriac gives in its title the Epistle to the Hebrews of Paul the 
Apostle, but in the subscription the Epistle is called simply the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Later Greek MSS. give IlavAov érurtoAy pds “EGpaiovs, as in the 
Epistle to the Romans &c., (P,), and, at greater length, rod ayiov Kat 
ravevoypov aroordAov IavaAou érurtoAy pos “EBpaiovs (L,). Some- 
times historical statements are inwoven in the title: éeypady azo 
Tradias did Tipobéov 4 pds “EBpaiovs émurtody éxrebeioa ws ev rivake 
(M,) ; HatAos ardarodos “EBpaios rade ovyyéveow (f Scr). 

The title forms no part of the original document; but it The Title 


dded at 
must have been given to the book at a very early date, when me cane 


it first passed into public use as part of a collection of Apostolic date 
letters. And it was rightly given in regard to the permanent 
relation which the book occupies to the whole message of the 


Gospel. For while the treatment of the subjects with which it 


XXVlil 


Identified 
with ‘ the 
Epistle of 
Barnabas’ 


TITLE. 


deals and the subjects themselves are of universal interest, the 
discussion is directed by special circumstances. The arguments 
and reflections in their whole form and spirit, even more than in 
special details, are addressed to ‘Hebrews,’ men, that is, whose 
hearts were filled with the thoughts, the hopes, the consolations, 
of the Old Covenant, such perhaps as, under another aspect, are 
described as of é« mepurouns (Acts x. 45; xi. 21; Gal. ii. 12; Col. 
iw .tts Libel. 50). 

Tertullian has preserved an interesting notice of another name, 
which was given to the Epistle in North Africa, and which apparently 
dates from a time earlier than the formation of the collection of 
Apostolic Epistles. He quotes it ‘dotnttely as Barnabee titulus_ ad 
ee (de Pudve. 20) ; ; ‘and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
Stichometry contained in the Cod. Clarom. (D,) refers to this book. 
There is not however the least evidence that it was ever called ‘the 
Epistle to the Laodicenes’ (not in Philastr. Har. 89 or Cod. Boern. 
G,), or ‘the Epistle to the Alexandrines’ (Can. Murat. fertur 
etiam ad Laudicenses [epistola], alia ad Alexandrinos Pauli, nomine 
finctee ad heresem Marcionis, et alia plura que in Catholicam 
ecclesiam recipi non potest) although it might be described as 
‘directed to meet (zpos tiv aipeow) the teaching of Marcion.’ 
(Comp. Hist. of NV. T. Canon, p. 537) 


The. identification.of..the. Epistle of Barnabas of the Claromontane 
Stichometry with the Epistle to the Hebrews was first suggested by 
Martianay (Jerome, Bibl. Div. Proleg. iv: Migne P. Z. xxviii. 124), and 


in the Cla- maintained by Credner. Two books only can come into consideration, the 


romontane 
Sticho- 
metry. 


Apocryphal Letter of Barnabas and the Epistle to the Hebrews. These 
are so different in length that when the question is one of measurement it 
is practically impossible to confuse them. In Cod. Sin. 8, which contains 
both, the Epistle to the Hebrews occupies 40} columns and the Epistle of 
Barnabas 53% columns ; and, to take another equivalent of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the Epistle to the Galatians, the Ephesians, and Titus 
together occupy 41 columns. It may then be fairly concluded that in 
any scheme of reckoning the Epistle to the Hebrews will give a number of 
lines (orixor) approximately equal to the combined numbers of the lines in 
these three Hpistles, and that the ‘lines’ in the Letter of Barnabas will be 
about a third more. Thus in the Greek numeration given by Martianay 


TITLE. 


(/.c.), which is found in several MSS., the three Epistles give a total of 702 
(293+ 312+97) and the number assigned to Hebrews is 703, The numera- 
tion in the Claromontane list is different, but it leads to the same result: 
the three Epistles have a total sum of 865 (350+ 375 +140), and the number 
assigned to ‘the Epistle of Barnabas’ is 850. It would be difficult to add 
anything to the force of this correspondence. 

There is however another independent testimony to the relative length of 
the (apocryphal) Letter of Barnabas in the Stichometry of Nicephorus. In 
this the lines of the fourteen Epistles of St Paul are given only in a total 
sum: then the lines of Barnabas are reckoned as 1360, and the lines of the 
Apocalypse at 1400. In other words, according to this calculation, which 
represents a different numeration from that given in the Claromontane 
Stichometry, the length in lines of the Epistle of Barnabas is a little 
less than that of the Apocalypse. Now in the Claromontane list the 
lines of the Apocalypse are reckoned as 1200, and the lines of ‘the 
Epistle of Barnabas’ are 850. Taking then the proportion of the Hebrews 
to the apocryphal Barnabas in Cod. Sin., and assuming that the Claro- 
montane Barnabas is the Epistle to the Hebrews, the lines of the apocryphal 
Barnabas on this scale would be 1150. Again the coincidence is practically 
complete. 

The position of the Book in the Stichometry, after the Catholic Epistles 
and before the Revelation, the Acts of the Apostles and the Shepherd, 
points to the same conclusion ; nor would it be necessary in the case of the 
single letter of the supposed author to identify it further by the addition 
of the address. 

Little stress however can be laid on these details. The length of the 
apocryphal Barnabas absolutely excludes it; and the exact agreement of 
the length of the book named with the Epistle to the Hebrews leaves no 
room for doubt as to their identification. 


Wherever the nature of the book is defined by early writers it is 
called an ‘ Epistle.’ The description is substantially correct, though 
the construction of the writing is irregular, Tt opens without any 
ee (xiii, 24 f.). There are indeed re references throughout, 
and in the course of the Book there is a gradual transition from 
the form of an ‘essay’ to that of a ‘letter’: ii. 1; iii. 1, 12; iv. 1, 14; 
Week wsaVi. G5 x. 194 Kill. 7, 22 ff. 

The writer himself characterises his composition as Adyos rapa- 
__khyjoews (xiii. 22 note); and the verb which he uses of his communi- 
cation (Sia Bpaxcwv eréoreda J.c.), while it does not necessarily 


describe a letter (in Acts xxi. 25 the true reading is areoreiAaper. 
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TITLE. 


and émoreidat in Acts xv. 20 is probably to enjoin), yet presupposes 
a direct personal address (émoréAXew is used of the Epistle by 
Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. H. #. vi. 14; comp. Clem. R. 1 Cor. 7, 47; 
[62]), though personal relationships are kept in the background till 
the end. 


The conjecture that the salutation at the opening of the Epistle has 
been removed cannot be regarded as worthy of serious discussion. An 
‘editor’ who had mutilated the beginning of the book (to say no more) 
would not have left ¢. xiii. as it stands. 

It is of interest to notice the delicate shades of feeling marked by the 
transition from ‘we’ to ‘ye’ as the writer speaks of the hopes and trials and 
duties of Christians, ¢.g. iii, 12, 13, 14; x. 22 ff, 25 f.; 36, 39; xii. 1, 2, 33 
8—12; 25, 28 f.: xiii. 5,6; 9, 10; 15, 16. 

For the most part he identifies himself with those to whom he writes, 
unless there is some special point in the direct address: i. 2; ii. 1, 3; 8f; 
ili19 5) iv. 1th; ET, 13 fies VOT 3 18 fE¢ Wile265-vill. 1; ixe24 seo 
3; 40. 


Tif. POSIFION. 


The places occupied by the Epistle in different authorities 
indicate the variety of opinions which were entertained in early 
times as to its authorship. 

In the oldest Greek MSS. (NABC) it comes immediately before 
the Pastoral Epistles following 2 Thess.; and this is the position 
which it generally occupies in MSS. of the Memphitic Version 
(Woide, App. Cod. Alea. N.T. p. 19; Lightfoot ap. Scrivener, Introd. 
386f., 390). This order is followed also by many later MSS. (Posy 
&c.), and by many Greek Fathers. 

In Cod. Vat. B there is important evidence that it occupied a 
different position in an early collection of Pauline Epistles. In this 
MS. there is a marginal numeration which shews that the whole 
collection of Pauline Epistles was divided, either in its archetype or 
in some earlier copy, into a series of sections numbered consecutively. 
In this collection the Epistle to the Hebrews came between the 
Epistles to the Galatians and to the Ephesians. 
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The paragraphs in B, so far as they come under consideration here, 
begin : 


NH’ Gal. v. 16 
NO’ Hebr. i. 1 
ae iley 
ZA’ — iv. 14 
ZB’ — vi9 
ET — _ vii. 19 
OL’ — ix.tl 


The remainder of the Epistle accounts for sections ZE’—Z0’. Then 
follows 

O’ Eph. i. 1. 

This arrangement preserved by B approximates to that of the 
Thebaic and Bashmuric versions, in which the Epistle comes between 
2 Corinthians and Galatians (Zoega, Cat. Codd. in Mus. Borg. 
pp. 186, 140; comp. Lightfoot ap. Scrivener Jc. pp. 339, 404). 
Cassiodorus (Znstit. 14) gives another arrangement of the same type, 
placing the epistle between Colossians and 1 Thessalonians. 

The order of the Books in a Latin MS. of St Paul’s Epistles (glossed) 
in the Chapter Library at Westminster is worth quoting: Romans; 
1, 2 Corinth. ; 1, 2 Thess. ; 1,2 Tim.; Gal., Eph., Col., Phil., Hebr., Philm., 
Titus. The order is marked in the colophons, ¢g. Explicit epistola ad 


' Philippenses. Prezefatio epistola ad Hebrzeos; Explicit epistola ad 
Hebrexos. Incipit epistola ad Philemonem. 


In the Syriac versions the Epistle comes after the Pastora in the 


Epistles and Philemon ; and this order, which was followed in the aa ite 


‘mass of later Greek MSS. (K, L, &c.), probably under Syrian in- ae 
fluence, has passed into the ‘ Received text.’ Compare Epiph. Her. 
sch. p; 373. 

The same order is found in Latin MSS. For in the West the in Latin 
Epistle did not originally form part of the collection of the writings sey 
of St Paul; and other clear traces remain of the absence of the book 
from the apostolic collection. Thus in Cod. Clarom. D, the Epistle, 
as has been seen, appears as an appendix to the Pauline Epistles, 
being separated from the Epistle to Philemon by the Stichometry. 

The archetype of this MS. and the original text from which the 
Gothic version was made, evidently contained only thirteen Epi- 


stles of St Paul. 
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Another testimony to the collection of thirteen Epistles of St Paul is 
given by the remarkable Stichometry printed by Mommsen from a MS. 
belonging to the Library of Sir T. Phillipps (Hermes, 1886, p. 146). 

Item indiculum novi testamenti 


evangelia m1. Matheum vr 11 pec 
Marcus ver © DCO 
Johannem vr © Dcc¢ 
Luca vr I coe 

fiunt omnes versus x 

eplae Pauli n xu 

actus aplorum ver III DC 

apocalipsis ver oo DCCC 


eplae Iohannis mi. ur ccocL 
una sola. 


eplae Petri u. ver. ccc 
una sola.’ 


Thus at the earliest date at which we find a collection of St Paul’s 
Epistles in circulation in the Church, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was by some definitely included in his writings, occupying a place 
either among or at the close of the Epistles to Churches: by 
others it was treated as an appendix to them, being set after the 
private letters: with others again it found no place at all among the 


apostolic writings. 


IV. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


The earliest direct notice of the Epistle, quoted by Eusebius 
(H. #. vi. 14) from Clement of Alexandria, states that it ‘was 
written (by Paul) to Hebrews in the Hebrew language (7.e. the 
Aramaic dialect current in Palestine at the time, Acts xxii. 2) and 
translated (into Greek) by Luke.’ (See § x1) This statement 
was repeated from Eusebius (and Jerome who depended on him), 
as it appears, and not from Clement himself, by a series of later 
writers both in the East and West (Theodoret, Euthalius, John of 
Damascus, Gicumenius, Theophylact, Primasius, Rabanus Maurus, 


Thomas Aquinas: see Bleek, 8 f.; Credner, Hint. 533), but there is 


not the least trace of any independent evidence in favour of the 
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tradition, nor is it said that any one had ever seen the original 


Hebrew document. The unsupported statement of Clement, which 


rence oanitiote 


Origen discredits by his silence, is thus the whole historical founda- 
tion for the belief that the Epistle was written in Hebrew. The 
opinion however was incorporated in the G@lossa Ordinaria, and 
became the traditional opinion of the medieval Western Church. 
When Widmanstadt first published the Syriac text of the New 
Testament, he even argued that the text of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was the original of St Paul. The belief in a Hebrew 
original was maintained by one or two scholars in the last 
century (J. Hallet, J. D. Michaelis); and lately it has found a 
vigorous advocate in J. H. R. Biesenthal (Das Trostschreiben d. 
Ap. Paulus an d. Hebraer, 1878; comp. Panek, Comm. in Ep. 
Prolegg. § 2; 1882), who thinks that the Epistle was written in 
‘the dialect of the Mishna, the language of the schools’ in the 


apostolic age, into which he has again rendered the Greek. 


The words of Widmanstadt are: Ex quibus omnibus coniecturam non 
levé capi posse arbitror, et Mathzeti Euagelium sui, et Pauli ad Hebrzeos 
Epistolam sermone Syro, Hebraici populi vulgari usu trito, ut a Iudeis 
passim omnibus intelligerentur, scripsisse, eaq; in Syrorum Hcclesiis iam 
usq; a temporibus Apostolorum céservata fuisse (Nov. Test. Syr. Pref. 

| @XXXXE¥X. 3, 1555). There is a small commentary based on the Syriac, 
published not many years afterwards, in which it is argued that: in Syro 
Paulo multa sunt quee non tantum lucem adferunt obscurioribus sed etiam 
interpretum discussiones bellissime componunt, ex greecanicarum vocum 
ambiguitate prognatas (Lnarratio Ep.ad Hebr. B. Pauli Apost. a Syro 
sermone in Latinum conversz, ex M. Galeni Vesicappellii przelectionibus 
concinnata opera ac studio Fr. Andreze Crocquetii...Duaci, 1578). 

The words of the Glossa Ordinaria are instructive as shewing how a 
statement grows precise by lapse of time: Hanc...epistolam ad Hebrzos 
conscriptam Hebraica lingua fertur apostolus misisse; cujus sensum et 
ordinem retinens Lucas evangelista post excessum beati apostoli Pauli 
Grzeco sermone composuit (Migne, P. ZL. exiv. p. 643). 

Card. Caietan, writing in 1529, says that one of the two preliminary 
points which he must discuss is : ‘an hzee epistola fuerit condita Hebraico 
germone ut communiter supponitur.’ He decides without hesitation against 
the common opinion. 


Not to dwell on the insufficiency of the statement of Clement, in The 
7 Cae bic . , Statement 
the absence of all collateral external testimony, to justify the belief pntrust. 
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worthy that the Epistle was written in Hebrew, internal evidence appears 
Pca to establish absolutely beyond question that the Greek text is 
to clear original and not a translation from any form of Aramaic, The 


evidence vocabulary, the style, the rhetorical characteristics of the work all 
and lead to the same conclusion. It is (for example) impossible to 
imagine any Aramaic phrase which could have suggested to a 
translator the opening clause of the Epistle, roAvpepas kat rodutpdTus ; 
and similar difficulties offer themselves throughout the book in the 
free and masterly use of compound words which have no Aramaic 
equivalents (¢.g. jsetpiorafely Vv. 2; evmepioratos Xil, 1). The 
structure of the periods is bold and complicated, and the arrange- 
ment of the words is often singularly expressive (e.g. il. 9). Parono- 
masias (e.g. i. 1; ii, 10; v. 8; vil. 23 f.5 ix. 28; x. 34, 38 f£) are at 
least more likely to have been due to the writer than to have been 
introduced or imitated by a translator. But on the other hand stress 
must not be laid on a (falsely) assumed change in the meaning 
of Scabyxn in ix. 15 ff., or the obviously fortuitous hexameter in the 


common text of xil. 13. 


of the A still more decisive proof that the Greek text is original lies in 
tati : 
er the fact that the quotations from the O. T. are all (except x. 30 || Deut. 


xxxii. 35) taken from the Lxx, even when the Lxx differs from the 
Hebrew (e.g. ll. 7 map’ dyyédous; x. 38 Kal édy vrooreiAntat; xXil. 5 f. 
paotryot). And arguments are based on peculiarities of the Lxx, so 
that the quotations cannot have been first introduced in the transla- 


tion from Aramaic to Greek (eg. x. 5 ff. cdua xaryptiow; xii. 26 f. 


amas). 
Ue Tt may also be added that the passages in which difficulties in the 
interpre- Greek text are supposed to be removed by the hypothesis of a false 
eee. 4 rendering of the original offer no solid support to the theory. 


oat Scholars who allege them shew little agreement as to the difficulties 
or as to the solutions of them. Thus in the two lists given by 
Michaelis and Biesenthal, of eighteen and nineteen passages respec- 
tively, only four are identical (i. 2 ; vi. 19; ix. 17; x. 1), and in these 


four the solutions are different. 


The passages alleged by Michaelis (Bleek, i. p. 23 anm.) are i. 2; ii. I, 9; 
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ill. 3 f.; v. 135 vi. 14, 195 vii. 14; ix. 2—4, 14—17; x. 1; xi. 11, 355 xii. 
15, 18, 25; xiii.9, 15. Those alleged by Biesenthal are: i. 2; ii. 3; iii. 13; 
ite 2nig Vi. 19; Vil. 4.15, 155275 .Vill, 23-ix. 16 f,;-%. 1, 11; xi. 26, 273 
xii. 18. 


V. DESTINATION. 


The letter is described in all existing copies as addressed ‘to According 
to the 
» earliest 


Hebrews’; and Tertullian, who assigned the authorship to Barnabas 
gave it the same destination (de Pudic. 20 Barnabe titulus ad pipe: 


Hebrzeos). There is, as has been already seen (§ 111.), no evidence Epistle 
Z ‘ was 
that it ever bore any other address. Though there is no reason to addressed 


suppose that the title is original, it expresses at least the belief Hania: 
of those by whom the Epistle was placed among the apostolic 
Scriptures, and describes truly the character of those for whom it 
was written, so far as their character can be determined from its 
general scope, as men who by birth and life were devoted to the 
institutions of Israel. 

The argument of yon Soden (Jahrb. f: Protest. Theol. 1884), who 
endeavours to shew that it was written to Gentiles, cannot be regarded as 
more than an ingenious paradox by any one who regards the general 
teaching of the Epistle in connexion with the forms of thought in the 
apostolic age. 

The term ‘Efpaios (or rather ’E@paios) occurs in the N. T. in two senses Use in 


the N. T. 
(a) of language ae ; ; - of ‘ He. 
Acts vi. I rév “EAAnvicra@v mpos Tovs EBpaiovs. brew,’ 


(0) of descent : 


2 Cor, xi. 22 ‘EBpaiol ciow;... lopand<irai ciow ;...cméppa ABpady 
€lOLY 5... 
Phil. iii. 5 ‘EBp. e& “EBpaior. 

The title properly describes ‘the people from beyond the river Euphra- 
tes’; and is the national name of the race having regard to the divine call. 
In this widest sense Eusebius speaks of Philo as ‘EBpaios: H. E. ii. 4 ro 
yévos dvéxabev “EBpaios jv. Comp. H. E. iii. 4. 

The two other names by which Jews are styled in the N. T., Iovdaios 
and "Iepanurjs, have each their distinct meaning. 

*Iovdaios is the name of the people as forming a religious commonwealth ; « Jew,’ 
and is used of the people especially after the Return (1 Cor. i. 22 ff; 
Apoe. ii. 9). 

Hence in the Gospel of St John ‘the Jews’ (of Iovdaior) is the common 
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title for those who stood apart from Christ and represented the nation from 
the side of unbelief. 

"IopanXrfs is the name of special privilege. 

John i. 48; Acts ii. 22; fil, 12; V.°35 ; xill. 16; xxiv. 23; Rom. 1x74; 
db, 1 OOP, Sal 2 

In connexion with "Iopandurjs the phrases of viol Iopana (e. xi. 22 note), 
6 Xads "Iopand, "Iopanr (Rom. ix. 6), 6 Iopand (John i. 31 note), 6 Iopand 
rou Oeod (Gal. vi. 16), must be studied. See also oméppa "ABpadu ii. 16 
(note). 

In itself the title ‘Hebrew’ is not local but national. It 
describes a quality of race and not of dwelling. We have to inquire 
therefore whether the Epistle enables us to define this wide term 
more exactly. 

At once we find that the book contains numerous indications of 
the circumstances and character of those to whom it was written. 

There is no trace of any admixture of heathen converts among 
them ; nor does the letter touch on any of the topics of heathen 
controversy (not xiii. 9). It is therefore scarcely possible that it 
could have been written to a mixed Church generally, or to the 
Jewish section of a mixed Church. In either case allusions to the 
relations of Jew and Gentile could scarcely have been avoided. 

They were a small body (v. 12), and they were addressed 
separately from ‘their leaders’ (xiii. 24). At the same time they 
were in a position to be generous, and for this trait they were and 
had been distinguished (vi. 10). 

Their special trials came through disappointment of their first 
expectations. They had failed to grow under the discipline of 
experience, and so had degenerated: v. 11 f. (vwOpol yeydvate) ; 
a ae 

The widening breach between the Church and the Synagogue 
rendered it necessary at last to make choice between them, and ‘ the 
Hebrews’ were in danger of apostasy : ii. 1, 3; ili. 6, 12 ff. : iv, Ty 
3, II; vl. 63 x. 25, 29, 39. They had need therefore of effort and 
patience: iv. 14 5-vi. 1r £3°x23) 365 xil.tr) 3h ne a 

In earlier days they had borne reproach and hardships: x. 32 ff.; 
still they ‘had not yet resisted unto blood’: xii. 3 ff.; though some 


at least ‘in bonds’ claimed their sympathy and help: xiii. 3; and 
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perhaps their former ‘leaders’ had suffered even to martyrdom: 
xii 7, 

From these individual traits it is clear that the letter is addressed General 
to a definite Society and not to ‘Hebrew’ Christians generally. This Bek s 
is proved yet more directly by the fact that the writer hoped to oe 
visit them (xiii. 23) as he had been with them before (xiii, 19). At ree 
the same time, though he spoke of them as ‘brethren’ (iii. 1 note) 
and ‘beloved’ (vi. 1, note), he does not speak of them as ‘children’ 
(rékva). 

The living picture of the character and position of this definite 
and marked Society will repay careful study (v. 11 ff; vi 9 ff; 
x. 32 ff.; xii. 3 ff); and whatever obscurity may hang over its local 
position, its spiritual features stand out with vivid clearness. We 
have in the Epistle to the Hebrews a picture of early Christian life 
such as is drawn in detail nowhere else (compare 3 John), and which 
still, as we must see, represents a necessary phase in the growth of 
the Church. The first enthusiasm and the first hope had, as we shall 
notice later, passed away. Believers began to reckon loss and gain. 
Some were inclined to overrate the loss; and we learn elsewhere that 
dark clouds hung over the close of the apostolic age. Compare 

We might have expected it to be otherwise, and we do in fact 
unconsciously clothe the first centuries in light. But in this Letter 
the reality of imperfection meets us; and in the very sadness of the 
portraiture we feel with fresh force that Christianity is historical, 
entering into life and subject to the common influences of life. 

And more than this: we learn from this Epistle that the early 
difficulties of Churches were not dealt with tentatively, as if the 
truth were the result of the free conflict of thought. The false view 
was met at once by the corresponding lesson. Error called out the 
decisive teaching but it had no part in creating a a ea Ie: 

The phase of feeling traced in the Epistle has been spoken of as ee 
a necessary one in the development of Christian life. It is not was 
difficult to see how this was so. Those who suffered in the trial were hg 
Jews; and the narrative of the Acts shews plainly with what loyal 
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devotion the first believers from among the Jews observed the Law. 
Even at a later date St Paul before the Sanhedrim claimed to be a 
true Jew. For a time this fellowship of the Church and Synagogue 
was allowed on both sides. Little by little the growth of the Gentile 
element in the Church excited the active hostility of the Jews 
against the whole body of Christians, as it troubled the Jewish 
converts themselves. This hostility could not fail to be intensified 
in Palestine by the spread of aggressive nationalism there shortly 
before the outbreak of the Jewish war (comp. Jos. de B. J, ii. 23, 
29 ff. ; iv. 11 ff.); and it is not unlikely that the solemn cursing of the 
heretics (JZinim) in the Synagogues, which became an established 
custom after the fall of Jerusalem (Weber Altsynag. Theol. 147 f.), 
may have begun from that time (comp. Just. M. Dial. 16 and Otto’s. 
note ; Epiph. Har, xxix. 9, i. p. 124). 

Meanwhile the Jewish converts had had ample time for realising 
the true relations of Christianity and Judaism. Devotion to Levi- 
tical ritual was no longer innocent, if it obscured the characteristic 
teaching of the Gospel. The position which rightly belonged to. 
young and immature Christians was unsuited to those who ought to 
have reached the fulness of truth (v. 11 ff.). Men who won praise 
for their faith and constancy at the beginning of a generation which 
was emphatically a period of transition, might well deserve blame 
and stand in peril of apostasy, if at the end of it they simply 
remained where they had been at first. When as yet the national 
unbelief of the Jews was undeclared, it was not possible to foresee 
that the coming of Christ would bring the overthrow of the old order. 
The approaching catastrophe was not realised in the earlier apostolic 
writings. In the Epistle to the Hebrews it is shewn to be imminent. 
In the Gospel and Epistles of St John it is, as it were, lost in the 
fulness of the life of the Church. 


The very remarkable account which Hegesippus has given of the death 
of James the Just (c. 63 a..), the brother of the Lord, preserved by Eusebius 
(1. E. ii. 23), supplies, with all its strange and exaggerated details, a com- 
mentary both on the Jewish feeling towards Christians and on the Christian 
feeling towards Jews in Jerusalem about this time. 
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We can see then generally what was the character of the body to Such a 
Societ 
whom the letter was addressed. Where can we look for such & cate 
body? Some have found it in the ‘Hebrew’ Christians of Asia loos 


where the 
Minor generally, or in some special congregation of Syria, Asia priestly 


a ; aspect of 
Minor, Greece, Italy or Africa, and more particularly at Antioch Judaism 


or Rome or Alexandria. Lately the opinion that the letter was donatane 
addressed to the Roman Church has found considerable favour. But 
the dominant conception of the Old Testament Institutions as 
centering in sacrificial and priestly ordinances seems to be fatal to all 
these theories which are not supported by any direct evidence, for 
no conclusion can be fairly drawn as to the original destination of 
the Epistle from the fact that Clement of Rome was acquainted with 
it. Such a view, unlike that of the observance of special days or 
meats, must be generally dependent in a large measure upon local 
circumstances of a narrow range. It is possible indeed that special 
circumstances with which we are unacquainted may have influenced 
the feelings of a small society, and there was in fact a ‘Synagogue 
of Hebrews’ at Rome (Schiirer Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes....ii. 517 
suvaywyn AiBpéwv), but we naturally look, if there is nothing to 
determine our search otherwise, to some place where Judaism 
would present itself with practical force under this aspect. 

In this way our choice is limited to Egypt, with the Temple at 
Leontopolis, and to Palestine, with the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Nowhere else would the images of sacrifice and intercession be 
constantly before the eye of a Jew. 

There is very little evidence to shew that the Temple at Leonto- not in 
polis exercised the same power over the Alexandrian Jews as that Beypt but 
at Jerusalem exercised over the Palestinian Jews and the Jews 
generally. Even in Egypt the Temple at Jerusalem was. recognised. 
as the true centre of worship. Nor is there the least ground for 
thinking that any of the divergences in the Epistle from the details 
of the Temple ceremonial coincide with peculiarities in the service 
at Leontopolis. On the contrary, the furniture of the Temple at Se 
Jerusalem was more like that. of the Tabernacle, which is described 


in the Epistle, than that of the Egyptian Temple. But on the other 
d 2 
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hand it is certain that the kind of feeling which the Epistle is 
designed to meet must have been powerful at Jerusalem and in its 
neighbourhood. The close connexion of the early Church with the 
Temple, the splendour and venerable majesty of the ritual, could not 
fail to make the thought of severance from Judaism most grievous 
to those who had hitherto been able to share in its noblest services 
according to the custom of their youth. 

Nor is it a serious objection to this conclusion that the Temple 
is nowhere mentioned in the Epistle and that the ritual details are 
those of the Tabernacle and not those of the second Temple. The 
readers were influenced by the actual form in which the Mosaic 
ordinances were embodied. The writer, perhaps from his external 
circumstances or more probably in order to lay his reasoning on its 
deepest. foundation, goes back to the first institution of the system. 
He shews how the original design of the priestly ritual of the Law, 
and therefore of necessity of all partial and specific embodiments 
of it, was satisfied by Christ. The Temple service, with all its 
peculiarities, finally drew its sanction from the Law. The ritual of 
the Tabernacle was the divine type of which the ritual of the Temple 
was the authoritative representation. And according to the popular 
tradition it was believed that ‘the tabernacle’ and its furniture, 
which had been removed by Jeremiah from the first Temple before 
its destruction, would in due time be restored (2 Macc. ii. 4 ff. and 
Grimm’s notes). 

And further it must be added that the Temple, like the Kingdom 
with which it was coordinate, was spiritually a sign of retrogression. 
It was an endeavour to give fixity to that which was essentially 
provisional, And thus the writer of the Epistle, by going back 
to the fundamental legislation, significantly indicates that the Mosaic 
Law first found accomplishment in Christ and not in that outward 
Levitical system in which it seemed superficially to receive its perfect 
embodiment. 

It is then most reasonable from general considerations to find the 
Society to whom the letter was addressed in J erusalem, or.in the 


neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
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In accordance with this view it may be added that Eusebius ee near 
speaks on another authority (e& éyypapdv) of the Church of Jerusalem salem, 
up to the time of the revolt under Hadrian as having ‘been wholly 
composed of Hebrews’ (cuveoravar tv macav éxxdyotav && ‘EBpatwy 
motov H.H. iv. 5; comp. vi. 14). Up to the same date all the 
bishops were ‘of the circumcision’ (i.c.). 

So also in the Clementine Homilies (xi. 35) ‘James that is called 
brother of the Lord’ is said to be ‘entrusted with the administration 
of _the Church of the Hebrews in Jerusalem’ (zemurevpévos év 
TepovcaAru. ry ‘EBpatwv diérew aeelnotey), and ‘the letter of Clement’ 
prefixed to the same work is addressed to ‘James the Lord and 
bishop of bishops, who administers the holy Church of Hebrews in 
Jerusalem’ (dvérovre tv év “lepovoadnp ayiav “EBpaiwy éxxAnotav). 

It may therefore be fairly concluded that when the title zpds 
‘EBpaiovs was added to the Epistle, it was an expression of the belief 
that the letter was addressed to the Church of Jerusalem or some 
sister Church in Palestine dependent upon it. 

In this restricted sense the title might perhaps be original, though this 


supposition is, as has been seen, otherwise unlikely. Compare the title ro 
xa@’ “EBpaious evayyéduor. 


The conclusion which has been reached is not beyond doubt, pees 
cone usion 
but it satisfies the conditions of the problem most simply. must 


remain 


It is indeed possible that exceptional circumstances, which it is yyoertain. 


impossible for us now to determine, may have given occasion to the 
letter. It is, for example, quite conceivable, as has been already 
admitted, that a society of ‘Hebrews’ at Rome may have been led 
to develop the sacrificial theory of Judaism and to insist upon it and 
so to call out ‘the word of exhortation.’ Such conjectures, however, 
need not detain us. It is well to recognise how little we can determine 
! by the help of the data at present available. That which is beyond 
doubt, that which indeed alone concerns us, is the spiritual character 
of the readers of the Epistle. This we can definitely grasp wherever 
it may have been developed. And it is unquestionable that it 
would be likely—most likely—to be developed in Palestine. 


W. Grimm has discussed in considerable detail (Zeitschrift 
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f. wissensch. Theol. 1870, 19 ff.) the claims of Rome, J erusalem, and 
Alexandria to be considered as the place to which the Epistle was 
directed. He decides against all, and suggests Jamnia. It is better 
however to acquiesce in simply recognising the conditions which 


the place must satisfy. 


VIL DATE: 


The The date of the Epistle is fixed within narrow limits by its 
epee contents. A generation of Christians had already passed away (xili. 


ae 7; ii. 3). There had been space for great changes in religious 


break of 
the Jewish 


war. On the other hand the Levitical service is spoken of as still 


feeling (x. 32), and for religious growth (v. 11 f.). 


continued (viii. 4 f.; ix. 6,9; x. 1 ff.; xiii. ro ff); and, even if the 
references to its present continuance could be explained away (comp. 
Just. Decl. 117; Orig. c. Cels. v. 25), it is inconceivable that such a 
national calamity as the Jewish war should be unnoticed if it-had 
already broken out, and still more, if it had been decided. Indeed 
the prospect of exclusion from the privileges of the old service is the 
very essence of the trial of ‘the Hebrews’; and the severity of the 
trial is in itself a decisive proof of the influence which the Temple 
ritual exercised at the time. 

The letter may then be placed in the critical interval between 
A.D. 64, the government of Gessius Florus, and 67, the commencement 
of the Jewish War, and most probably just before the breaking of 
the storm in the latter year, as the writer speaks of the visible signs 
of the approach of the day’ (x. 25; comp. viii. 13 éyyts dfavopod) ; 
and indicates the likelihood of severer trials for the Church (xii. 4 


ove, xiii. 13 f.). 


In order to place the Epistle in its historical setting it may be added 
that Nero was in Greece at the time, endeavouring to enter into the old 
spirit of Greek art; Apollouius of Tyana was teaching at Rome. The fire 
at, Rome, which first brought the Christians into popular notice, took place 
in 4, D. 64, and St Paul was martyred in the next year. 
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This general conclusion can hardly be questioned if the significance The de- 


of the Fall of Jerusalem is realised. That catastrophe was not pee 
relieved, as the Babylonian overthrow had been, by any promise of ee 
restoration. To the Christians it was the fulfilment of the Lord’s eS 
final judgment, the sign of His coming. No event in such a if it had 
occurred. 


connexion could mark more distinctly the close of the old Dispensa- 
tion; and no one who sympathised with the best hopes of Israel 
could have failed to leave some trace of the effect of the visitation 
in his argument, when the tragic event was not only fresh in his 
memory but also had a close connexion with his theme. 

The theories which assign the Epistle to a later date, after the 
persecution of Domitian, or in the time of Trajan, seem to be 


utterly irreconcilable with the conditions and scope of the writing. 


VII. THE PLACE OF WRITING. 


Tradition is silent as to the place from which the Epistle was The place 
written. No independent authority can be given to the subscription been 
which is found in A éypddy azo ‘Pouns. This, as in the case of 
similar subscriptions to the other Epistles, appears to have been a 
deduction from words in the Epistle itself (xiii. 23 f.). And so it 
is given in the words of the text and enlarged in later MSS.: e.g. 

P,, eypdpy ard “Irahias. Ke, éypady ard “Iradias dud Tyo éov. te les 
IlavAov droardAov émurtod) mpos “EBpatous éypadn amd “Iradias dua 
Tiwodéov. Nor again is there anything in the Epistle itself which 
leads to a definite conclusion. No argument can be drawn from 
the mention of the release of Timothy (xiii. 23), for nothing is 
known of the event to which reference is made; and the phrase 
dordlovta. vuas ot aro THs “IraAias (xiii. 24), which seems at first 
sight to promise more, gives no certain result, For the words 
admit grammatically of two opposite renderings. They may de- 
scribe Italian Christians in their own country, or Italian Christians 
in a foreign land, The first sense is given by the translation (which 


is certainly possible), ‘those in Italy send salutations from Italy,’ 
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where the preposition is conformed to the idea of the verb (comp. 
Luke xi. 13 6 rarnp 6 é& olpavotd ddce. Math. xxiv. 17 dpa ta ék 
Ths oixias. Col. iv. 16 rnv éx Aaodixelas [érictoAyv] with Bp Light- 
foot’s note) ; and more simply by the translation ‘those who belong 
to Italy,’ the Italian Christians (comp. Acts x. 23 tav amo ris 
"lommys. xii. I Tav amd THS exxAnolas. Xvii. 13 of ax0 THs Oecoadovi- 
kys ‘lovdator) ; and in this sense a close parallel has been pointed out 
in Pseud.-Ign. ad Her. 8 dordlovtai oe ot érioxorrot...kal mavres ot azo 
Diilrzov ev Xpiot@ dOev wat eréorearAd oo. But it is difficult to 
understand how any one could give the salutations of the Italian 
Christians generally (as distinguished from oi azo “Pons, or the like) ; 
so that it appears on the whole to be more natural to adopt the 
second rendering (‘the Christians from Italy’), and to suppose 
that the writer is speaking of a small group of friends from Italy, 
who were with him at the time. So far the words seem to favour 
a place of writing in Asia, Syria, or Egypt. In any case, however, 
it is impossible to lay stress upon a clause which evidently had a 
particular and special sense for those to whom the message was sent. 

The place of writing must then be left in complete uncertainty. 
Plausible conjectures unsupported by evidence cannot remove our 


ignorance even if they satisfy our curiosity. 


VIII. STYLE AND LANGUAGE, 


The language of the Epistle is both in vocabulary and style 
purer and more vigorous than that of any other book of the N.T. 

i. The vocabulary is singularly copious. It includes a large number 
of words which are not found elsewhere in the apostolic writings, 
very many which occur in this book only among the Greek Scriptures, 
and some which are not quoted from any other independent source, 
Even when allowance is made for the requirements of the peculiar 
topics with which the writer deals, the number of peculiar words is 
still remarkable. In the Pastoral Epistles however the proportion is 
still greater. 
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Dr Thayer reckons the same number of peculiar words (168) in the 
Pastoral Epistles and the Epistle to the Hebrews, but the latter is the 
longer in about the proportion of 21 to 15. 

The following words are not quoted from any source independent of the (a) Pecu- 
Kpistle : ayeveahdoyntos (vii. 3); aiparexxvoia (ix. 22); éxTpopos (xii. 21 liar words. 
marg.); evmepioraros (xii. 1); Ocarpifew (x. 33: éxOearpi¢ew in Polyb.); 
pu Oarodorns (Xi. 6) and pic arodocia (ii. 2 ; x. 35; xi. 26) for the Classical 
puaOodorns and pucbodocia; mpdcxvors (xi. 28); ovyKakovyeiv (xi. 25); 
TehevoTns (xii. 2). 

The list of classical words which are found in the Epistle and in no (b) Words 
other part of the Greek Scriptures is large: dkdus (x. 23); éxpodivoy found a 
(vil. 4); GAvocredys (xiii. 17); duntwp, drdrap (vii. 3); dvadoyiterOat (xii. 3); wae 
avacraupovy (Vi. 6); dvraywviger Oar (xii. 4); didpOwors (ix. 10); éxSoyn (x. 27) ; the Greek 
exdavOave (xii. 5); evuBpifew (x. 29); emewraywyn (vii. 19); evapéoras Serip- 

* (xii. 28); karadnXos (Vii. 15); KarackidCew (ix. 5); dyxos (xii. 1); mapamAnoias nag 
(ii. 14) ; cvpmadety (iv. 15 ; X. 34) ; cuvereaprupeiv (ii. 14) ; ropwrepos (iv. 12); 
Urreikewy (ili. 17). 

’ Other words peculiar to the Epistle among Biblical writings belong to 
the later stage of Greek Literature: 

aérnors (Vii. 18 ; ix. 26); GOAnows (X. 32); axaradvros (Vii. 16); dwerdberos 
(vi. 17 f.) ; dapaBaros (vii. 24); ahopav (xii. 2); Suoeppnvevtos (Vv. I1); evmouia 
(xiii. 16); karayoviCerOar (xi. 33); Aeverixds (Vil. 11); peourevew (vi. 17); 
petpiomrabeciy (V. 2); moAvpepds, modutporas (i. 1); caBBaticpds (iv. 9); 
TpaxnriCew (iV. 13); Tupmavicew (Xi. 35); vmoaroAn (X. 39). 

A very large number of words used by good Greek authors and found (c) Words 
also in the Lxx. are found in this Epistle only in the New Testament: ee 
atyeos (-etos,) aicOnrnpiov, airios, dvaxawifew, dvapiOunros, avtikaTaoThval, ysod in. 
Gmepos, droBdérew, dppos (Apocr.), aparns, apamopds, apopovody (Apocr.), this Book 
Botan, yeveadoyeiv, yewpyeiv (Apocr.), yrodos, Sdpadis, Sexarn, dSéos (Apocr.), ay of 
d€éppa, Snprovpyds (Apocr.), diaraypa (Apocr.), Sunvexns, Srixveto Oar, Soxtpacia, ~*~ 
éyyvos (Apocr.), éxBaivew, éheyxos, e&is (Apoer.), emidetmrenv, equokomety, Eros, 
evapeoteiv, evAdBera, evrAaBeicOa, Oepamav, OvedAdra, Ovpuarnpiov, iepwovyn, 
ikerjpios, Kakovxely, KapTepely, KaTavaNioKew, KaTaoKoTOS, KavOLS, pEpLoHOS, 
perdbeots, perérerra (Apocr.), pvedds, véhos, vdbos (Apocr.), vopobereiv, vwOpos 
(Apocr.), 6poudrns, mavyyupis, mapadevypariCey, mapaminrew, mapappeiv, meipa, 
mnyvivar, mpitew (mplew), mpoBdémrew, mpddpoyos (Apocr.), mpooayopevew 
(Apocr.), mpdcgaros, ordpuvos, cuvaToAdva, cuvdeiv, Twpia, Tpayos, Tpiunvos, 
havratew, poBepos, xapaxtnp (Apocr.). 

The non-classical words found in the Lxx. which are found only in this 
Epistle in the N.T. are comparatively few : 

dyvénua, aiveows, dnatyacpa (Apocr.), Sexarody, eykawifew, €pmarypos, 

Oednots, AecrovpytKos, pNAwT], OACOpeverv, Opkopooia, mapamiKpaivery, TpwTO- 


TOKte 


A study of the lists of words in these three different classes will 


illustrate the freedom and power, with which the author of the 
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Epistle dealt with the resources of the Greek language. His love 
for compound words is characteristic of the period at which he wrote, 
but their number is largely in excess of the average of their occur- 
rence in the N. T. 

Seyffarth has calculated that there are in the Epistle to the Romans 
478 ‘vocabula composita et decomposita’ and in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
534 (De ep. ad Hebr. indole, § 40, 1821. This Essay contains good 
materials, but they require careful sifting). 

The number of words found in the Epistle which have a peculiar 
Biblical sense is comparatively small. Some are derived from the 
Greek translation of the books of the Hebrew Canon (e.g. aydry, 
dyyehos, adeAdos, aldv, avadépev, 6 diaBoros, thacripiov, Kabapilewv, 
kAnpovopet &e., Nevroupyeiv &e., paxpoOvuia, oporoyety, radeta, reipatey, 
TlOTLS, TPWTOTOKOS, TapKwos, purtiLew, xapis), Some from the Apocrypha 
(e.g. ékBacis, Kowds, Kdopos, xtiots), some owe their characteristic 
force to Christian influences (adcroXos, KoopuKds). 

The absence of some words (e.g. rAypoty, evayyéALov, oikodopety, 
pvotypov) is remarkable. 

il. The style is even more characteristic of a practised sc scholar 


than the ‘vocabulary. It would be difficult to find mae 


passages more exact and pregnant in expression than i, 1—4; i 


14—18; vil. 26—28; xii. 18—24. The language, the order, the 
rhythm, the parenthetical involutions, all contribute to the total 
effect. The writing shews everywhere traces of effort and care. In 
many respects it is not unlike that of the Book of Wisdom, but it 
is nowhere marred by the restless striving after effect which not 
unfrequently injures the beauty of that masterpiece of Alexandrine 
Greek. The calculated force of the periods is sharply distinguished 
from the impetuous eloquence of St Paul. The author is never 
carried away by his thoughts. He has seen and measured all that 
he desires to convey to his readers before he begins to write. In 
writing he has, like an artist, simply to give life to the model which 
he has already completely fashioned. This is true even of the 
noblest rhetorical passages, such as c. xi, Each element, which 


seems at first sight to offer itself spontaneously, will be found to 
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have been carefully adjusted to its place, and to offer in subtle 
details results of deep thought, so expressed as to leave the 
. simplicity and freshness of the whole perfectly unimpaired. For 
this reason there is perhaps no Book of Scripture in which the 
student may hope more confidently to enter into the mind of the 
author if he yields himself with absolute trust to his words. No 
Book represents with equal clearness the mature conclusions of 


human reflection. 


The contrast of the Style of the Hpistle to that of St Paul may be Contrast 
noticed in the passages which are quoted as echoes of St Paul’s language: With the 


ae : style of 
li. 10. Comp. Rom. xi. 36. St Paul. 
iii. 6. —— V. 2s 

XI 12: — iv. 19. 


The richer fulness of expression is seen in corresponding phrases : e.g. 
Col. iii. 1, compared with ¢. xiis 2°(note). 

The writer does not use St Paul’s rhetorical forms ri ofv; ri yap; GAN 
€pet TUS... un yévowro, apa ovy, ovk oldare (Credner; Fini. 8. 547). On the 
other hand we notice the peculiar phrases, ws émos cimety, cis TO Suqvekés, 
éabov Eevicavres, and the particle ddev. 

Seyffarth has rightly called attention to the relative frequency of the 
use of participial constructions in the Epistle: Octogies atque quater in... 
epistola habes participia activa, centies et septies participia passiva et 
media, atque septies genitivos absolutos...In epistola...ad Romanos multum 
prolixiori nonagies reperi constructionem quam dicunt participialem activam, 
duodequadragesies tantum constructionem participialem passivam atque 
mediam, nec tamen ullibi genitivos absolutos. Decies tantum Paulus 
apostolus, quantum vidi, in omnibus epistolis suis utitur genitivis absolutis 
plerumque contra regulas a grammaticis scriptas...(de ep. ad Hebr. indole 
§ 36). 

d Some correspondences with the Kpistles of St. Paul to the Romans a 
addition to those given above) and Corinthians (1) which have been 
collected (Holtzmann inl. 315 f.) deserve to be quoted, if only to shew the 
difference of style in the Epistle to the Hebrews: vi. 12 f. (Rom. iv. 13, 20); 
x. 38 (Rom. i. 17); xii. 14 (Rom. xii..18; xiv. 19); xiii, 1 (Rom. xii, 10); 
id. 2 (Rom. xii. 13); id. 9 (Rom. xiv. 3f.); ii. 4 (1 Cor. xii. 4, 7—11); ¢d. 8 
(i Cor. xv. 27); id. 10 (1 Cor. viii. 6); td. 14 (1 Cor. xv. 26); iil. 7—19; | 
sairS——26) (1 Cor, xX. 1-11); v.12 (1 Cor. iii..2); v. 14 (1 Cor. ii. 6);.vi. 3 f 
(1 Cor. xvi. 7); ix. 26 (1 Cor. x. 11); x. 33 (1 Cor. iv. 9); xiii. 10 (1 oon x, - 
14—21); td. 20 (1 Cor. vii. 15; xiv. 33). Oo Rasen: 


The close resemblance of the language of the Epistle to that of St Luke blance 
was noticed..by..Clement. of Alexandria (ap. Euseb. H. &. vi. 14...Aovkav ue 
Mencw|.. -peBepunvetoarra éxSovvat tois "EhAnow* Oey Tov avrov xpOra to that of 


evpioxed Oat kata Thy Eppnvetav radtns TE THs emioToAs Kal Tov mpakewy—the St Luke. 
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form of expression is remarkable), and his ‘criticism was repeated by later 
writers. The significance of the coincidences may have been overrated, but 
no impartial student can fail to be struck by the frequent use of words 
characteristic of St Luke among the writers of the N.T. e.g. diapapriperOac 
(ii. 6), dpynyds (ii. 10), dey (ii, 17), iAdoxerOar (ii. 17), péroxos (iil. 1), 

mepixeic bat accus. (V. 2), evOeros (Vi. 7), karapedyery (Vi. 18), marpiapxns (Vii. 4) 

eis TO mavredés (vil. 25), oxedov, (ix. 22), dvwrepoy (xX. 8), mapoEvopos (x. 24), 
Umapkis (X. 34), dvaordcews Tuyxave (Xi. 35), EvTpopos (Xii. 21), doddevros 
(xii. 28), of nyovpevor (xiii. 7), dvaBewpety (xiii. 7). 

The imagery of the Epistle is drawn from many sources. Some 
of the figures which are touched more or less in detail are singularly 
vivid and expressive: iv. 12 (the word a sword); vi. 7 f. (the land 
fruitful for good or evil) ; vi. 19 (hope the anchor) ; xi. 13 (the vision 
of the distant shore) ; xii. 1 (the amphitheatre); 8 ff. (the discipline 
of life). A whole picture often lies in single words: ii. 1 (aapap- 
pudpev); iv. 2 (cvvKexepacpevos -ovs); 9*(caBBaticpos) ; 13 (TeTpaxn- 
Aurpéva); V. 2 (wepixeitar acdeverav, comp. X. 4 mepuedety); Vi. I 
epwueOa) ; 6 (avacravpotyres) ; viii. 5 (oxud, comp. ix. 23 f.; x. 1, 11); 
13 (ynpackov) ; X. 20 (dd0s fdca) ; 33 (Geatprfouevor); xii. 23 (ravy- 
yopis). Compare also. 1. 33 il. 0, 35; il. 25 v.12). oc egee ee 
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IX. THE PLAN, 


The general progress of thought in the Epistle is clear; but, at 
the same time, in a writing so many-sided, where subjects are 
naturally foreshadowed and recalled, differences of opinion must 
arise as to the exact divisions of the argument. The following 
arrangement gives at least an intelligible view of the main relations 
of the different parts of the Book. 


Tue THEME or THE Epistte; Tue Frinariry or CuRistianiry : 


1, 4. 
I. Tse Surrrioriry or THE Son, tHe MeEpiaTor OF THE 
NEW REVELATION, TO ANGELS: i. 5—ii. 18. 


II. Mosss, Josuua, Jesus, THE FounpERS or THE OLD 
ECONOMY AND OF THE New: iii, iv. 
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Ill. Tue HicuH-prirstHooD OF CHRIST, UNIVERSAL AND SOVE- 
REIGN (MELCHIZEDEK) : v.—Vii. 


- JV. THe FULFILMENT oF CHRIST'S PRIESTLY WORK: Vill. I— 


x 1d. 
V. THe APPROPRIATION AND VITAL APPLICATION OF THE 
TRUTH LAID DOWN: xX. I19—xii. 
A PERSONAL EPILOGUE: Xiil. 
These chief divisions can be followed a little more in detail : 
Tue THEME oF THE EpistLE: THE FINALITY OF CHRISTIANITY : 
i, I—4. 
i. The contrast of the Old Revelation and the New in method, 
time, persons (vv. I, 2). 
ii, The natwre and the work of the Son, in regard to His 
Divine Personality and to the Incarnation (v. 3). 
iii. Transition to the development of the argument (v. 4). 
I. Tue Superiority oF THE SON, THE MEDIATOR OF THE 
NEW REVELATION, TO ANGELS: i, 5—ii. 18. 
i. The testimony of Scripture (1. 5—14). 
ii. The peril of rejecting the new revelation through the Son 
(ii. I—4). 
iii. The fulfilment of the divine destiny of man in the Son of 
man (Jesus) through suffering (ii. 5—18). 
II. Mosss, JosHua, Jesus, THE FouNDERS OF THE OLD 
EconoMy AND OF THE NEw: iii, iv. 
i. Moses and Jesus: the servant and the Son (iii. 1—6). 
(1) A general view of the dignity of Jesus (1, 2). 
(2) Moses represents a house: Jesus the maker of 
it (3, 4). 
(3) Moses a servant: Jesus a son (5, 6). 
ii. The promise and the people under the Old and the New 
Dispensations (iii. 7—iv. 13). 
(1) The condition of faith (iii. 7—19). 


(2) The promise remaining (iv. 1—13). 
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iii. Z'ransition to the doctrine of the High-priesthood, resuming 
ii. 17, 18 (iv. 14—16). 
III. Tue HicuH-priestHoop OF CHRIST, UNIVERSAL AND SOVE- 
REIGN (MELCHIZEDEK) ; v.—vil. 
i. The characteristics of a High-priest, sympathy and divine 
appointment, fulfilled im Christ (vy. 1—10). 
ii. Progress through patient effort the condition of the 
knowledge of Christian mysteries (v. 11—Vi). 
iii. Zhe characteristics of Christ, as absolute High-priest, 


shadowed forth by Melchizedek (King-priest) (vii). 


IV. Tue Fouritment or Curist’s priustty Work: vill. I— 
5%, 1. 
i, A general view of the scheme and condition of Christ’s 
High-priestly work (c. viii.). 
(1) The scheme of Christ’s work (vill. 1—6). 
(2) The New Covenant (7—13). 
ii. The Old Service and the New: the Atonement of the Law, 
and the Atonement of Christ (c. ix.). 
(1) The Sanctuary and Priests under the Old 
Covenant (ix. I—1o). 
(2) The High-priestly Atonement under the New 
Covenant (11—28). 


iii, The Old Sacrifices and the New: abiding efficacy of 
Christ's one Sacrifice (c. x. 1—18). 


A summary of reassurance. 
V. Tse APPROPRIATION AND VITAL APPLICATION OF THE 
TRUTH LAID DOWN; xX. I19—xii. 29. 
i. Lhe prwileges, perils, encowragements of the Hebrews 
(x. 19—39). | 
i. The past triumphs of Faith (xi.). 
ii. Zhe general application of the lessons of the past to the 
present season of trral (xii.), 
A PERSONAL EPILOGUE: xiii, 


Detailed and specific instructions. Close. 


THE PLAN. li 


One feature in this plan will strike the student. The central 
portion of each of the first three divisions is mainly occupied with 
solemn warnings ; while the last division is a most grave and earnest 
exposition « of the duties which follow from the confession of Christ’s 
Priestly v work. The writer is unwilling , even in the development of 
the Truth, to allow the loftiest conception of the Gospel to appear 
to be a theory only, It is for him intensely practical ; and the note 
of entire and reverential awe closes his description of the privileges 
of Christians (xii. 28 f.), 


xX. CHARACTERISTICS. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews is one of three Books in the N. T. Books of 
specially addressed to those who were Jews by descent, the other aa 
two being the Gospel according to St Matthew andthe Epistle of othe 


St James (James i. 1 tais duwdexa dvdais). To these however 1 Peter, Christ- 
probably addressed to those who had passed through Judaism to a 
Christianity, may be added (1 Pet, i. 1 éxAekrotis raperidypos dvacro- 
pas Idvtov...). 

Each book is marked by a characteristic view of the Faith. 
St Matthew, according to general consent, gives the lineaments of the 
Davidic King. In St James we have the power of ‘a perfect law’ 
(James i. 25; ii. 8): in St Peter the accomplishment of prophecy 
(1 Peter i. ro—12): in the Epistle to the Hebrews the efficacy of 
an eternal priesthood (Hebr. vii. 23 ff). 

This general connexion indicates the true position of the Epistle, The 


tl 
which is that of a final development of the teaching of ‘the three,’ ea 


and not of aspecial application of the teaching of St Paul. Itis, so to nen 
speak, most truly intelligible as the last voice of the apostles of the ee: 
circumcision and not as a peculiar utterance of the apostle of the teaching 
Gentiles (Gal. 1. 9 f.). The apostles of the circumcision regarded ee 
Judaism naturally with sympathy and even with affection, for it 

was that through which they had been led little by little to see the 


meaning of the Gospel. The Apostle of the Gentiles, with all his 
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love for his countrymen and all his reverence for the work wrought 
through the old Covenant, no less naturally regarded Judaism, as 
it was, as a system which had made him a persecutor of the Faith. 
For St Paul the Law is a code of moral ordinances: for the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews it is a scheme of typical provisions 
for atonement, For the one it is a crushing burden: for the other 
it is a welcome if imperfect source of consolation. And it is in 
virtue of this general interpretation of the spirit of the Levitical ~ 
system that the unknown apostle to whom we owe the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was fitted to fulfil for the Church the part which 
was providentially committed to him. 

We must indeed regard the Law under these two distinct aspects, 
in order that we may fully appreciate its character and its office. 
We must, that is, regard it on the one side as a body of command- 
ments imposed. upon. man’s obedience ; and we must regard it on the 
other side as a system of ritual provided by God’s mercy. The one 
view is, as has been remarked, characteristic of St Paul, and nd the other 
of the author of the Epistle. Each when carefully studied reveals the 
failure of the Law to satisfy man’s needs, and so shews its necessary 
transitoriness. As a legal code it tended to bondage,’ and was 
incapable of fulfilment, and so brought. a deep knowledge of sin 
(Rom, ili. 20 érfyvwors duaptias). As an institution for the removal 
of sin, it was designed only to deal with ceremonial defilement, and 
was therefore essentially insufficient (Hebr. x. 3 f.). Thus the 
Epistle to the Hebrews completes the teaching of St Paul on the 
imperfection of the Law. St Paul from the subjective side shews 
that the individual can be brought near to God only by personal 
faith and not by any outward works: the author of the Epistle from 
the objective side shews that purification cannot be gained by any 
sacrifices ‘of bulls and goats’ but only through the offering of the 
Blood of Christ. 

The difference between St Paul and the writer of the Epistle in 
their view of the Law may be presented in another light. St Paul 
regards the Law mainly in relation to the requirements of man’s 


discipline : his fellow-apostle in relation to the fulfilment of God’s 
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counsel. For St Paul the Law was an episode, intercalated, as it were, 
in the course of revelation (Rom. v. 20 rapewoj\Oev) : for the writer 


of the Hpistle it was a shadow of the realities to which the promise 


pointed. It is closely connected with this fundamental distinctness 
of the point of vision of the two teachers that St Paul dwells with 
dominant interest on the individual aspect of the Gospel, the writer 
of the Epistle on its social aspect: for the one the supreme contrast 
is between flesh and spirit, for the other between the image and the 
reality, the imperfect and the perfect: for the one Christ is the 
direct object of personal faith, for the other the fulfiller of the destiny 
of man. 

But this difference, however real and intelligible, does not issue 
in any opposition between the two writers. Both views are com- 
pletely satisfied by the Incarnation ; and each writer recognises the 
truth which the other develops. In the Epistle to the Ephesians 
St Paul gives the widest possible expression to the social lessons of 
the Faith ; and the writer to the Hebrews emphasises with the 
most touching solemnity the significance of personal responsibility 
(e.g. c. vi.). At the same time the writer to the Hebrews suggests 
the unity, the harmonious unfolding, of the Divine plan, in a way 
which is foreign to the mode of thought of him who was suddenly 
changed from a persecutor to an apostle. His eyes rest on one 
heavenly archetype made known to men as they could bear the sight 
in various degrees. He presupposes a divine ideal of the phenomenal 
world and of outward worship. This, he argues, was shadowed 
forth in the Mosaic system; and found its perfect embodiment under 
the conditions of earth in the Christian Church. He looks therefore 
with deep sympathy upon the devotion with which the Hebrews 
had regarded the provisions made by the Law for dealing with the 
power and guilt of sin. He enters into their feelings, and points 
out how Christ satisfied them by His Person and His work, 

It is not difficult to see how the circumstances in which the The writer 
‘Hebrews’ were placed gave a peculiar importance to the thought of piete 
priestly atonement with which they had been familiar. The roe 
Hebrews were necessarily distressed by two main trials. They had 48- 
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met with a double disappointment. They were disappointed at the 
nature of Christianity. They were disappointed specially as to the 
attitude of Israel towards it. 

1. The early expectations of a triumphant Return of Christ had 
not been fulfilled. His sufferings were not (as some at least had hoped) 
a mere transient phase of His work, quickly forgotten in the glory 
which followed. The difficulties therefore which the apostles met at 
the first preaching recorded in the Acts had to be met in a new form. 
The apostles had shewn that the Death of Christ was no obstacle to 
His Messiahship in view of His Resurrection and implied Return 
(Acts ii, ii, v.) It had to be shewn now that suffering was 
essential to His work. <A suffering Messiah had to be accepted in 
His earthly reproach (xii. 13; comp. 1 Cor. i. 23), while the prospect 
of visible triumph was withdrawn from view. 

2. This was one trial. There was another also not less grievous. 
It became more and more clear that the Jews as a people would 
not receive Jesus as the Christ. Their national unbelief, apart 
from all direct persecution, brought with it a growing alienation of 
the Synagogue from the Church. It was more and more difficult to 
hold to both. The right of participation in the ministrations of 
the Temple was in process of time necessarily withdrawn from 
Christians if they held their faith, and they were forced to look 
elsewhere for that which might supply their place. 

These trials from the point of sight of a Jewish Christian were 
most real. He could not but ask, Was there to be no Kingdom 
for Israel? Had God cast away His people? Were Christians to 
be deprived of the manifold consolations of sacrificial worship and 
priestly atonement? And we must at least in some degree under- 
stand their bearing before we can enter into the spirit of the Epistle. 

To this end it is necessary to realise distinctly the sharp contrast 
between the early popular expectations of what Christianity should 
be, especially among Jewish converts, and what it proved to be. 
And it is necessary also to realise the incompleteness with which 
the significance of the Lord’s sufferings was at first apprehended. 


When these points are placed in proper relief then the importance 
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and the power of the argument in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
become evident. For the writer shews that the difficulty which 
arises from the sufferings of the Son of man (Jesus) includes the 
answer to the difficulty which was felt in exclusion from the ° 
Temple. The humiliation of Christ a little below the angels, over 
whom in essence He is supreme, gives efficacy to His continuous 
intercession based upon the atonement, and is for men a pledge of 
His unfailing sympathy. Faith in Him therefore made the outward 
consolations of the Temple wholly superfluous. At the same time 
this apprehension of Christ’s redemptive and priestly work made 
it evident that those who clung to an external system, such as 
that of the Law, could not truly embrace the Gospel. The 
Judaism which was not in due time taken up and transfigured by 
the Gospel of necessity became antagonistic to it. He who remained 
a Jew outwardly could not but miss in the end the message of 
Christ, just as the Christian, who understands his position, is 
essentially independent of every support of the old Covenant. 


By emphasising these thoughts the writer of the Epistle shews The 
essential 


the essential transitoriness of the Law. But he recognises no less ¥ oy; of 


clearly its positive teachings. This also belonged to his office. Judaism 
For Judaism proclaimed most impressively three fundamental facts 

with which it dealt provisionally ; and a sympathetic intelligence of 

that to which it witnessed and of that which it offered leads to the 

true understanding of Christianity as the divine accomplishment of 

the education of the world. 

Judaism affirmed that the destiny of humanity is the attainment 
of likeness to God, an end to be reached under the actual conditions 
of life only through restrictions and painful effort. The holiness of 
God, to which man has to be conformed, is on the one side love 
and on the other side righteousness. 

Judaism again affirmed that man as he is cannot at his own 
pleasure or in his own right draw near to God. The ceremonial law 
in all its parts deepened the consciousness of sin 

And yet again Judaism affirmed that it was the good pleasure 
of God to enter into Covenant with man, of which external institu- 
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tions were the abiding sign and seal, a testimony at once and a 
promise. 

The writer of the Epistle shews from the position of the believing 
Jew how the revelation of the Son of God deals with these facts. 
finally. ‘Jesus, the Son of God’ (iv. 14; comp. Acts ix. 20) fulfilled 
the destiny of man, Himself true man, by bringing humanity to the 
throne of heaven. He fulfilled this destiny through suffering and 
death, bearing Himself the last consequences of sin and overcoming 
death through death. And yet more, He communicates through all 
time the virtue of His life to those who come to God through and in 
Him. 

Under this aspect the significant emphasis which the writer lays. 
upon the pre-Judaic form of Revelation becomes fully intelligible. 
The Gospel, as he presents it, is the fulfilment of the purpose of crea- 
tion and not only of the Mosaic system. Melchizedek is a more 
prominent figure in his treatment of the O. T. than Abraham. Thus 
the work of Judaism is made to appear as a stage in the advance 
towards a wider work which could not be achieved without a prepara- 
tory discipline. So regarded the provisions of the Law can. be seen 
in their full meaning, and by the help of their typical teaching a 
suffering Messiah can be acknowledged in His Majesty by the true 
Jew. 

The God of Abraham and the God of Moses is, in other words, ‘a 
living God.’ His revelation of Himself answers to the progress of 
life (iii. 12). His worship is realised in a personal revelation (ix. 14). 
His action corresponds with an individual judgment (x. 31). His 
reward lies in the manifestation of His Presence (xii. 22). 

We can now see more clearly than before how the general aim of 
the writer to present Christianity as the absolute revelation of God, 
the absolute satisfaction of man’s needs, was furthered by his desire 
to deal with the peculiar trials of the Hebrews who felt keenly not 
only the shame and sufferings of the Messiah, but their own shame 
and sufferings from national hostility. These trials in fact served 
as an occasion for developing the new thoughts which the Book adds to 


the apostolic presentation of the Truth. They placed in a clear light 
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the need which men have for a continuous assurance of present help 
in the actual difficulties of life. And so the opportunity was given 
in the order of Providence for developing the truth of Christ’s High- 
priestly work, towards which the aboriginal religion, represented by 
Melchizedek, and the Mosaic system, had both pointed. For while 
the writer labours to establish the absolute Majesty of the new 
dispensation in comparison with the old, he does so especially by 
connecting its power with the self-sacrifice of Christ. . That which 
seemed to be the weakness of the Gospel is revealed upon a closer 
vision to be its strength. In proportion as men can feel what Christ 
is (such is the writer’s argument) they can feel also how His death 
and His advocacy more than supply the place of all sacrifices and 
priestly intercessions, how they lay open the victory of humanity in 
the Son of man over sin and death. In other words, under this light 
the Death of Christ becomes intelligible in itself without regard to 
the thought of a Return. The sense of His present priestly action 
gains a new force. The paradox of a suffering Messiah is disclosed 
in its own glory. 

Through such a view of Christ’s work, illuminated in the fuller 
view of His Person, the Hebrew believer, in short, found his dis- 
appointments unexpectedly transformed. He recognised the majesty 
of Christ’s spiritual triumph. He perceived the divine significance 
of Christ’s sufferings, and through that he perceived also the interpre- 
tation of the sufferings of men. Thus the immediate purpose of the 
writer was fulfilled; and that which was an answer to the difficulties 
of the Hebrew Christian has been made the endowment of the whole 
Church. For in this Epistle we have what is found in no other 
Book of the N. T., that which may be called a philosophy of religion, 
of worship, of priesthood, centred in the Person of Christ. The 
form of the doctrine is determined by the O, T. foundations, but the 
doctrine itself is essentially new. In the light of the Gospel the 
whole teaching of the O, T. is seen to be a prophecy, unquestionable 
in the breadth and fulness of its scope. 

But while the thoughts of the absolute value of Christ’s sufferings Difi- 


culties 
and of the application of their virtue to men are brought out with which 
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prevailing force, it is not argued that all difficulty is removed from 
the present prospect of Christianity. There are still, the writer 
implies, difficulties in the state of things which we see. We cannot 
escape from them. But enough can be discerned to enable men to 
wait patiently for the appointed end. There is a triumph to come ; 
and, in looking forward to this, Christians occupy the position which 
the Saints have always occupied, the position of faith, of faith 
under trials. The heroic records of c. xi. lead up to the practical 
charge of ¢, xii. 1 ff. 

Meanwhile the writer calls upon his readers to make their choice 
boldly. Judaism was becoming, if it had not already become, 
anti-Christian. It must be given up (xiii. 19) It was ‘near 


vanishing away’ (viii. 13). It was no longer debated whether 


‘a Gentile Church could stand beside the Jewish Church, as in the 


first period of conflict in the apostolic age; or whether a Jewish 
Church should stand beside the Gentile Church, as in the next period. 
The Christian Church must be one and independent. And thus the 
Epistle is a monument of the last crisis of conflict out of which the 
Catholic Church rose. 

This view is the more impressive from the prominence which is. 
assigned in the Epistle to the Old Testament, both to the writings 
and” to the institutions which it hallows. Trees is not the least 
tendency towards disparagement of the one or the other. 

From first to last it is maintained that God spoke to the fathers in 
the prophets. 'The message through the Son takes up and crowns all 
that had gone before. In each respect the New is the consumma- 
tion of the Old. It offers a more perfect and absolute Revelation, 
carrying with it a more perfect and absolute Mediation, and estab- 
lishing a more perfect and absolute Covenant, embodying finally the 
connexion of God and man. There is nothing in the Old which is. 
not taken up and transfigured in the New. 

For it is assumed throughout the Epistle that all visible 
theocratic institutions answer to a divine antitype. They are (so 
to speak) a translation into a particular dialect of eternal truths: 


a representation under special conditions of an absolute ideal. 
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In some sense, which we can feel rather than define, the eternal 
is declared to lie beneath the temporal (xii. 27). In virtue of this 
truth the work of Christ and the hope of the Christian are both 
described under Jewish imagery, without the least admixture of the 
millenarian extravagances which gained currency in the second 
century. There is for the believer a priestly consecration (x. 22 
note), an altar (xiii. ro note), a sabbath-rest (iv. 9). 

It follows therefore that in studying the Levitical ritual we must 
recognise that there is a true correspondence of the seen with the 
unseen, a correspondence which extends to the fulness of life, and not 
simply a correspondence of a world of ideas (kécpos vonrds), a8 Philo 
supposed, to a world of phenomena. 

The same principle holds still under the Christian dispensation. 
We see the reality but only in figures (e.g. Apoc. xxi. 16). Judaism 
was the shadow, and Christianity is the substance; yet both are 
regarded under the conditions of earth. But the figures have an 
abiding significance. There is a heavenly city in the spiritual 
world, an organised body of rational beings; ‘a congregation’ 
(exxAnoia) which answers to the full enjoyment of the privileges of 
social life: xi. 10 (4 tovs Oeu. ex. mods); xi. 163 xii. 22 f. (comp. 
Vill, 11; xiii 14; and Addit. Note on xi. 10), There is also a 
heavenly sanctuary there, which was the pattern of the earthly, to 
confirm the eternal duty and joy of worship: viii. 2, 5. 

In this aspect the Epistle fulfils a universal work. It is 
addressed to Hebrews, and mcets, as we have seen, their peculiar 
difficulties, but at the same time it deals with the largest views of 
the Faith. This it does not by digression or contrast. It discloses 
the catholicity of the Gospel by the simple interpretation of its 
scope. It does not insist on the fact as anything new or strange. 
It does not dwell on ‘the breaking down of the middle wall of 
partition’ (Eph. ii. 14), or on ‘the mystery which in other ages 
was not made known...that the Gentiles are...fellow-partakers of 
the promise in Christ Jesus’ (Eph. iii. 4 ff; Rom. xvi. 25 f.). The 
equality of men as men in the sight of God is implied in the 
declaration which is made of the Person and the Work of Christ. 
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Faith is the condition of a divine fellowship, and that is essentially 
universal. The truth that there is no difference between Jew and 
Gentile has passed beyond the stage of keen controversy. It is 
acknowledged in the conception which has been gained of the 
Incarnation. 

Viewed in this light, the Epistle to the Hebrews forms a comple- 
ment to the Gospel of St John. Both Books assume the universality of 
Christianity as the one religion of humanity, without special argument 
(comp. John i. 12). Both regard ‘the Jews’—the men who clung to 
that which was transitory as if it were absolute and eternal—as 
enemies of Christ. Both recognise completely the provisional office 
of the Old Dispensation (John iv. 22). But they do this from 
different sides. The Epistle to the Hebrews enables us to see how 
Christianity is the absolute fulfilment of the idea of the positive insti- 
tutions of the Law through which it was the good pleasure of God 
to discipline men, while the Fourth Gospel shews us in the Word 
become flesh the absolute fulfilment of the idea of creation which 
underlies the whole of the Old Testament. 

It is also not without interest that the foundation of the 
characteristic teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews on the 
High-priesthood of Christ is found in the Lord’s words preserved 
by St John more distinctly than in the other Gospels, though the 
Evangelist himself does not develop the truth. Thus, in the 
discourse which defines the nature of the new Society in relation to 
its Head (John x. 1—21), the Lord reveals His victory through 
death: He shews Himself in a figure as Victim at once and Priest 
(vv. 17 f.). Elsewhere He proclaims that He will draw all men to 
Hinself when He is lifted up from the earth (xii. 32 éx r#s ys), that 
His removal from the limitations of our present bodily existence is the 
condition of His spiritual gift (xvi. 7), that He hallows His people in 
Himself (c, xvii), Compare Matt. xx. 28; Luke xxii. 37. 

In these revelations we have the thoughts which are wrought 
into a concrete whole in the Epistle to the Hebrews under the 
imagery of the Levitical system, But it will be noticed that the 


teaching which St John has preserved offers the final form of the 
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Truth. St John’s theory (if we may so speak) of the work of 
Christ is less developed in detail than that which is found in the 
Epistles of St Paul and in the Epistle to the Hebrews; but his 
revelation of Christ’s Person is more complete. He concentrates 
our attention, as it were, upon Him, Son of God and Son of nian, 
and leaves us in the contemplation of facts which we can only 
understand in part. 
One further observation must still be made. The style of the The 


3 SAG ae Epistle 
Book is characteristically Hellenistic, perhaps we may say, as far as Helle, 
our scanty evidence goes, Alexandrine; but the teaching itself is, ae ae 
like that of St John, characteristically Palestinian, This is shewn Bee 


not only by the teaching on details, on the heavenly Jerusalem, and teaching. 
the heavenly Sanctuary, on Satan as the king of death, on angels, 
on the two ages (comp. Riehm, Lehrbegriff ss. 248, 652 ff.), but 
still more by its whole form. The writer holds firmly to the true 
historical sense of the ancient history and the ancient legislation. 
Jewish ordinances are not for him, as for Philo, symbols of tran- 
scendental ideas, but elements in a preparatory discipline for a 
Divine manifestation upon earth. Christ is High-priest not as the 
eternal Word, but as the Incarnate Son who has lived and suffered 
and conquered as true man. At the same time the Apostle teaches 
us to recognise the Divine method in the education of the world. He 
shews how God has used (and, as we are led to conclude, how He 
uses still) transitory institutions to awaken, to develop, to chasten, 
our thoughts of spiritual things. The Epistle is, to sum up all 
most briefly, the seal of the divine significance of. all life. The 
interpretation, given in its salient points, of the record of the O. T., 
and of the training of Israel, is a prophetic light for the interpreta- 


tion of the history of mankind, 
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In discussing the history of any one of the writings of the New 
Testament it is necessary to bear in mind the narrow range of the 
scanty remains of the earliest Christian literature, and the little 
scope which they offer for definite references to particular Books, It 
might perhaps have been expected that the arguments of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews would have given it prominence in the first 
controversies of the Church, but this does not appear to have been 
the case. Traces of its use occur indeed in the oldest Christian 
writing outside the Canon, the letter written by Clement of Rome 
to the Corinthians, but it is not referred to by name till the second 
half of the second century. There can be no doubt that Clement 
was familiar with its contents, He not only uses its language 
(ad Cor. 17, 36), but imitates its form in such a way (ad Cor. 9, 12, 
45) as to shew that he had the text before him ; but the adaptations 
of words and thoughts are made silently, without any mark of 
quotation or any indication of the author from whom they are 
borrowed (comp. Euseb, H. Z. iii. 38; Hier. de vir. ill. 15.). The 
fact that the Book was known at Rome at this early date is of 
importance, because it was at Rome that the Pauline authorship was 
most consistently denied and for the longest period. In this 
connexion it is of interest that there are several coincidences of 
expression with the Epistle in the Shepherd of Hermas, which 
seem to be sufficient to shew that Hermas also was acquainted 
with it. 


A comparison of the parallel passages leaves no doubt that Clement 
imitated the earlier text of the Epistle. This seems to be clear if (eg.) 
Clement’s references to Noah and Rahab are set by the side of Hebr. xi. 7, 
Bilt 

ad Cor. 9 Nae motos evpedeis dia THs Aevroupyias avtod maduyyeveciay 
Koope@ exnpvge, kal Suecwoe bv avrod 6 Seamérns Ta eiceNOdvra ev opovoia (oa 
eis THY KiB@TOV. 
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ad Cor. 12 Sia riorw Kai pirogeviay €owOn ‘PadB 7 rdpyn...... 

The parallel with Hebr. i. 3 f. makes it impossible to suppose that both 
writers are borrowing illustrations from some common source : 

ad Cor. 36 os dv dravyacua Ths peyatootrns advrot rooovTe peitov early 
dyyAov do@ Siapopsrepov dvoya KekAnpovdunkev*® yéypamra yap ovTas’ 6 
Tow@y Tovs ayyéAovs avrov mvevpara... 

The most striking parallels with Hermas are V7s. ii. 3, 2: Hebr. iii, 12; 
Sim. i. 1 f.: Hebr. xi. 13 ff.; xiii. 14. 


The other evidence which can be alleged to shew that the Epistle Supposed 


was known by the earliest Christian writers is less clear. Polycarp ee 
gives the Lord the title of ‘High-priest’ (c. 12 pontifex), a title eae 


which is peculiar to the Epistle among the apostolic writings, but it~ 
is not possible to conclude certainly that he derived it directly from 

the Book. So again when Justin Martyr speaks of Christ as 
‘apostle’ (Apol. i. 12, 63: Hebr. iii. 1) and applies Ps. cx. to Him 
(Dial. 96, 113), he may be using thoughts which had become current 
among Christians, though these correspondences with characteristic 
features of the Epistle are more worthy of consideration because 
Justin has also several coincidences with its language (viii. 7 f., Deal. 

343 ix. 13 £., Deal. 13; xii. 18 f., Dial. 67). 


On the other hand the Epistle was not included among the Not 
P Aho : : : : koned 
apostolic writings received by Marcion ; nor does it find any place in peer 


. eee . : -, Paul’s b 
the Muratorian Canon (comp. p. xxviii), while by this catalogue it shaecae 


is distinctly excluded from the Epistles of St Paul (septem scribit oe moe 
urat. 


ecclesiis). 


Hier. Pref.in Ep. ad Tit, Licet non sint digni fide qui fidem primam 
irritam fecerunt, Marcionem loquor et Basilidem et omnes heereticos qui 
Vetus laniant Testamentum : tamen eos aliqua ex parte ferremus si saltem 
in Novo continerent manus suas...Ut enim de ceteris épistolis taceam, de 
quibus quidquid contrarium suo dogmati viderant eraserunt, nonnullas 
integras repudiandas crediderunt, ad Timotheum videlicet utramque, ad 
Hebrzeos, et ad Titum. The last clause evidently refers to Marcion 
personally. Tertullian charges Marcion with the arbitrary rejection of the 
Pastoral Epistles, but he is naturally silent on his rejection of the Hpistle to 
the Hebrews on which he agreed with him (adv. Mare. v. 21). 


Towards the close of the second century there is evidence of a Open 
as to the 


knowledge of the Epistle in Alexandria, North Africa, Italy and the Epistle at 
West of Europe. From the time of Pantenus it was held at the a 
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Alexandria to be, at least indirectly, the work of St Paul and of 
canonical authority ; and this opinion, supported in different forms 
by Clement and Origen, came to be generally received among the 
Eastern Greek Churches in the third century. 

The Epistle is quoted as St Paul’s by Dionysius of Alexandria (Huseb. 
HE. vi. 41), by Theognostus, head of the Catechetical School (Routh Red/. 
Sacr. iii. 409: Hebr. vi. 4; Athan. Ep. ad Serap. iv. 9 ff. [Migne, P.G. xxvi. 
650 f.]), by Peter of Alexandria (Routh, Rell. Sacr. iv. 35) and by the Synod 
of Antioch ¢. 264 A.D. (Routh Rell. Sacr. iii. 299). It seems to have been 
used by Pinytus, Bp of Gnossus in Crete (Huseb. HE. iv. 23: Hebr. v. 12—14), 
and by Theophilus of Antioch (ad. Autol. ii. 25: Hebr. v. 123; xii. 9). 
Methodius also was certainly acquainted with the Epistle (Cone. iv. 1, 
Hebr. i. 1; id. v. 7, Hebr. xi. 10; de Resurr. 5, Hebr. xii. 5), though he 
does not quote it as St Paul’s (the supposed reference to Hebr. xi. in Conv. 
Vv. 7 kara Tov anoorodoy is doubtful). It is quoted as Scripture in the first 
of the Letters to Virgins which bear the name of Clement (Zp. ad Virg. 


i.6: Migne, P.G. i. 391); and it is referred to in the Testaments of the xii. 
Patriarchs (Zest. Levi § 18: Hebr. vii, 22 ff.). 


About the same time a Latin translation of the Epistle found a 
limited public recognition in North Africa, but not as a work of 
St Paul. So Tertullian speaks of it as being ‘more widely received 
among the Churches than the Shepherd’ (de Pudic. 20 utique receptior 
apud ecclesias illo apocrypho Pastore meechorum). Cyprian however 
never quotes it, and, by repeating the statement peculiar to Western 
writers that St Paul ‘wrote to seven churches’ (de exhort. mart. 11), 
he also implicitly denies its Pauline authorship. 

In Italy and Western Europe the Epistle was not held to be St 
Paul’s and by consequence, as it seents, it was not held to be 
canonical. Hippolytus (Lagarde pp. 64, 89, 118, 149) and Irenzeus 
(Euseb. H. #. v. 26) were acquainted with it, but they held that it 
‘was not Paul’s’ (Steph. Gobar ap. Phot. Cod. 232); and if Trenzeus 
had held it to be authoritative Scripture, he could hardly have failed 
to use it freely in his Book ‘against heresies.’ Caius also reckoned 
only thirteen Epistles of St Paul (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 20; Hier. de vir. 


al. 59); and Eusebius, where he mentions the fact, adds that the 
opinion was ‘still held by some Romans.’ 


Phot. Cod. 232 (Migne, P. G. ciii. 1103) ; Stephen Gobar (vi. cent.) states 
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eivat haow...The statement as to Hippolytus is confirmed by a reference 
which Photius elsewhere makes to Hippolytus himself: Cod. 121 (P. G. 
Ciil. 403) Aéyer de Ga Té Twa Tis axpiBeias NeuTopeva Kal bre 7) mpos ‘EBpatovs 
€mioToAy ovK éoTt Tov amooToAoV IlavAov. With regard to Irenzeus there is 
no direct confirmation. Husebius (/.c.) simply says that he quoted ‘ phrases 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews and the so-called Wisdom of Solomon’ in 
his Book of ‘Various Discussions. The connexion shews that, if he had 
quoted it as St Paul’s, Eusebius would have noted the fact. Stephen Gobar 
may have interpreted the silence of Irenzeus in his quotations, or something 
in the form of it, as a practical denial of the Pauline authorship. So 
Jerome paraphrases the words of Eusebius as to Caius (J.c.) rv mpos 
‘EBpaiovus py cvvapiOunoas tais ourais by decimam quartam quae fertur ad 
Hebraeos dicit non eius esse. 

The coincidences with the language of the Epistle, which are quoted 
from Irenzeus, would at the most prove no more than that he was 
acquainted with the Book, which is established by other evidence (ii. 30, 9: 
Hebr. i. 3). 

The Epistle is not quoted by Novatian, or Arnobius (yet see ii. 65: 
Hebr. ix. 6), or Lactantius, who however seems to have been acquainted 
with it (nst. iv. 20: Hebr. viii. 7 ff.; iv. 14: Hebr. iii. 3 ff.; v.5 f.; vii. 21; 
comp. Lardner, Credibility, Ixv. § 6, 4, 14 ff.). They did not therefore, we 
may conclude, recognise its canonical authority. 

Victorinus of Pettau repeats the familiar Western clause that ‘ Paul 
recognises seven churches’ (Routh, Rell. Sacr, iii. 459). 


It is impossible to decide certainly whether the Epistle formed a syria. 
part of the earliest Syriac Version. The position which it holds in 
the Peshito at present shews at least that it was not regarded strictly 
as one of St Paul’s Epistles but as an appendix to the collection. In 
accordance with this view it is called simply the ‘Epistle to the 
Hebrews,’ and not, after the usage in the other Epistles, ‘the Epistle 
of Paul to the Hebrews.’ 


It is instructive to notice that in the Cambridge MS. of the (later) 
Harclean Version the title given is ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews, of 
Paul the Apostle’? The Oxford (New Coll.) MS. of the same Version, 
which White published, has only ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews’ comp. 


p. XXvli. 


This meagre account indicates all the independent external Three 
eee py: opinions 
evidence which has been preserved by tradition as to the origin of as to the 
: ; : : : Kpistle 
the Epistle. Later writers simply combine and repeat in various ee 


ways the views which it represents. To speak summarily, when the 
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book first appears in general circulation three distinct opinions about 
it had already obtained local currency. At Alexandria the Greek 
Epistle was held to be not directly but mediately St Paul’s, as 
either a free translation of his words or a reproduction of his 
thoughts. In North Africa it was known to some extent as the 
work of Barnabas and acknowledged as a secondary authority, At 


Rome and in Western Europe it was not included in the collection 


of the Epistles of St Paul and had no apostolic weight. 


In order to decide between these conflicting judgments, and 
to account for their partial acceptance it is necessary to examine 
the evidence more in detail. 

The testimony of Alexandria is the earliest and the most 
explicit. It has been preserved by Eusebius from lost writings of 
Clement and Origen. Clement, he writes (H. #. vi. 14), says in his 
outlines (Yzorurwces) ‘that the Epistle is Paul’s, and that it was 
written to Hebrews in the Hebrew language, and that Luke 
translated it with zealous care and published it to the Greeks ; 
whence it is that the same complexion of style is found in the trans- 
lation of this Epistle and in the Acts. [Further] that the [ordinary | 
phrase ‘Paul an Apostle’ was not placed at the head of the Epistle 
for good reason; for, he says, in writing to Hebrews who had 
formed a prejudice against him and viewed him with suspicion, he 
was wise not to repel them at the beginning by setting his name 
there.’ The last clause only is quoted in Clement’s own words, but 
there can be no doubt that Eusebius has given correctly the 
substance of what he said, as far as it goes, but much is left 
undetermined which it would be important to know. There is 
nothing to indicate the source of Clement’s statement, or how far it 
was the common opinion of the Alexandrine Church at the time, or 
whether the hypothesis of a Hebrew original was framed to explain 
the peculiarities of the un-Pauline style. In part this deficiency 
may be supplied by another quotation from Clement in regard to the 
Epistle which Eusebius makes in the same place. ‘The blessed 
presbyter [Pantzenus?] used to say: since the Lord was sent to the 
Hebrews, as being the Apostle of the Almighty, Paul through 
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modesty, as was natural since he had been sent to the Gentiles, does 
not style himself apostle of the Hebrews, both for the sake of the 
honour due to the Lord, and because it was a work of supererogation 
for him to write to the Hebrews, since he was herald and apostle of 
the Gentiles.’ It appears then that the exceptional character of the 
Epistle had attracted attention at Alexandria in the generation before 
Clement, and that an explanation was offered of one at least of its 
peculiarities. It is possible therefore, though not likely, that Clement 
derived from his master the idea of a Hebrew original. At any rate 


the idea was compatible with what he had learnt from Pantznus as 


to the authorship of the Greek text. 


The whole passage of Eusebius (H. £. vi. 14) deserves to be quoted at 
length: rjv mpos ‘EBpaious S€ éemurrodnv HavAov pev elvai now [ev rais 
‘Yroturacect| yeypapba dS€ “EBpaious “EBpaixy porn’ Aovkay d€ dirorivas 
avrny weOepunvetoarra exdodvat Trois "EXAnow* bOev rov adrov ypdra evpioKxer Oat 
Kara Thy épunveiay Tavtns Te THs emioToAns Kal Tov Ipdsewy" py mpoyeypapOat 
dé 76 ‘TatXos droarodos eixotas’ ‘“EBpaiois yap, pnow, ‘émirreAXov, mpoAn uy 
eiAnpdot kar’ adtod kal vmonrevovow avrov, cvverds mavu ovK ev dpyh 
dnéorpepev adrovs TO dvopa eis.” Eira vroBas émdéyer Hdy 8, ds 6 paxdpros 
Zreye mpeaBvrepos, eel 6 Kipios amédaToNos @Y TOU TavToKpaTopos dmeaTaAn 
mpos ‘EBpaious, dia petpidrnta o IatXos, as ay eis ra €Ovn drectadpévos, ovk 
eyypaper Eavtov “EBpalwy amdorodoy dia te THY mpos Tov KUpoy Tymny, dud 
Te TO €k meptovalas Kat Tois “EBpaious émuoréAdewv Ovav knpuka dvra kal 
amoaro\oy.” 

There is no direct evidence to identify Pantznus with ‘the blessed 
elder,’ for Clement appears to have derived his information from more than 
one of his generation (comp. Euseb. H. £. v. 11), but the identification 
appears to be natural from the position which Pantzenus ‘occupied (comp. 
HIE. v.11; vi. 13). 

The use of 757 in the second (verbal) quotation from Clement seems to 
imply that Clement is meeting a difficulty which was freshly urged in his 
own time. It had been, he seems to say, adequately met before. 

If Pantzenus had spoken of a Hebrew original it is most likely that 
Clement would have noticed the fact. The argument from style may 
naturally mark a second stage in the controversy as to the authorship of the 


Epistle. 

The judgment of Origen is quoted by Eusebius (4. Z. vi. 25) in Oniann. 
his own words. After remarking that every one competent to judge 
of language must admit that the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews 


is not that of St Paul, and also that every one conversant with the 
a en mm ~ 
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apostle’s teaching must agree that the thoughts are marvellous and 
in no way inferior to his acknowledged writings, Origen, he tells us, 
after a while continued, ‘If I were to express my own opinion I 
‘should say that the thoughts are the thoughts of the apostle, but 
‘the language and the composition that of one who recalled from 
‘memory and, as it were, made notes of what was said by his 
‘master. If therefore any Church holds this Epistle as Paul’s, let 
‘it be approved for this also [as for holding unquestioned truths], for 
‘it was not without reason that the men of old time have handed 
‘it down as Paul’s [that is, as substantially expressing his thoughts]. 
‘But who wrote the Epistle God only knows certainly. The account 
‘that has reached us is twofold: some say that Clement, who 
‘became bishop of the Romans, wrote the Epistle, others that Luke 
‘wrote it, who wrote the Gospel and the Acts. But on this I will 
‘say no more.’ — 

This testimony is of the highest value as supplementary to and 
in part explaining that of Clement. Origen does not refer to any 
‘Hebrew’ original. It is not possible then that this hypothesis 
formed part of the ancient tradition. It was a suggestion which 
Origen did not think it worth while to discuss. He was aware 
that some Churches did not receive the Epistle as St Paul’s. 
In the strictest sense of authorship he agreed with them. At 
the same time he held that in a true sense it could be regarded 
as St Paul’s, as embodying thoughts in every way worthy of 
him. 

Thus Clement and Origen, both familiar with the details of the 
tradition of ‘the men of old time’ to whom they refer, agree in 
regarding the Greek Epistle as St Paul’s only in a secondary sense. 
Clement regards it as a free translation of a ‘Hebrew’ original, so 
made by St Luke as to shew the characteristics of his style: Origen 
regards it as a scholar’s reproduction of his master’s teaching. Each 
view must have been consistent with what was generally received . 
and this can only have been that the Epistle rightly had a pings 
among the apostolic letters though its immediate authorship was 


uncertain. The practice of Clement and Origen is an application 
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of this judgment. Both use the Epistle as St Paul’s without any 
qualification because it was naturally connected with the collection 
of his letters; and Origen goes so far as to say that he was 
prepared to shew that ‘the Epistle was Paul’s’ in reply to those 
‘who rejected it as not written by Paul’ (Zp. ad Afric. 9); and 
in another passage, preserved indeed only in a Latin translation, 


he speaks of ‘fourteen Epistles of St Paul’ (Hom. in Jos. vii.). 


The judgment of Origen must be given in the original (Euseb. H. Z. 
vi. 25). 

dre 6 xapaxtnp THs A€Eews Tis mpos “EBpaious émuorodis ovK Exe TO ev Aoyo 
idtwriKoy TOD dmroardAou, dpokoynaavros éavrov iSidtyy eivar TO Noy, Touréare 
Th ppacet, GX eotw 7 émiotodrn cuvOécer tis héLews EAAnuikwrépa, was 6 
emotapevos Kpivery Ppdacewy (al. ppdcews) Siahopas oporoynoa dv. wadw re 
av bru Ta vonpata THs emioToAns Oavpdoud €ore Kal ov SevrEepa THY arooTONKGY 
ypapparey, Kal TovTo av cuudryoat eivar adnOes was 6 mpocéxor TH dvayvdoer 
Th amooroNKy. 

Tovto.s pe erepa emuéper héyov 

eyo O€ drodaiwopevos etroux Gy bre TA ev vonpaTa TOD amoaTOAOD eoTly 7 
dé hpaors kai 7 ovvOeots aropynpovevoavros Tivos [Ta dmooToNLKa kal oomepel 
oxodwypapjoavros twos] Ta elpnpeva vd TOU OidacKdAov. Et Tis ovv exkAnola 
exer TavTHY THY emoToATY ws IlavAov, adrn evdokipeit@ kal et ToUT@. ov yap 
eikn of apyator dyOpes ds TlavAov avrny mapadeddxacr. tis d€ 6 ypawas thy 
emioToAny, TO pev dAnOes Beds oidev, n S€ eis nuads POacaca iotopia vo Tey [ev 
Aeydvtwy dru KAnuns 6 yevopevos erickoros ‘Papaiwy eypaye thy émurrodny, 
tro twa dé drt Aovkas 0 ypawas TO evayyéAuoy Kai ras Tpagecs. 

adda Tatra pev Ade ex€To. 

The sense of the ambiguous phrase tis 0 ypdaas thy émoroAny (Rom. 
xvi. 22) is fixed by the context beyond all reasonable doubt. The ‘writ- 
ing’ included all that is described under ‘expression’ (pdo.s) and 
‘composition’ (cvyOecrs). In this sense, on the ground that the Hpistle 
shewed correspondences of style with their acknowledged compositions, 
some held that Clement and some that St Luke ‘wrote’ it. 

The Homily from which this passage was taken, was written after A.D. 
245. The Hpistle to Africanus was written a. p. 240. We may therefore 
rightly conclude that we have in the quotation Origen’s mature and final 
judgment from a critical point of sight. Practically he might still use it 
as St Paul’s in the sense which he explains. 


Looking back over the records of the first three centuries Eusebius The judg- 
expressed the judgment to which the facts pointed plainly with all saat 
their apparent discrepancies. In different places he ranks the 
Epistle among ‘the acknowledged’ (iii. 25), and the ‘controverted’ 

Books (vi. 13). He held himself that it was originally written in 


‘Hebrew,’ and that Clement of Rome (rather than St Luke) had 
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translated it, on the ground of its likeness to Clement’s own Letter 
both in style and subject-matter (iii, 38), He used the Greek text 
as St Paul’s habitually ; and reckoned his Epistles as fourteen (HZ. 
iii. 3), though he noticed that ‘some rejected the Epistle to the 
Hebrews on the ground that it was controverted (avtuéyeo Gar) 
by the Roman Church as not being Paul’s.’ At the same time he 
justified his own decision by the plea that it was reasonable ‘on 
the ground of its antiquity that it should be reckoned with the 
other writings of the Apostle’ (H. £. iii. 38). Such a statement 
would be inconsistent with the idea that he held it to be St Paul’s 
in the same sense as the other Epistles. He held it to be canonical 
Scripture and Pauline, so to speak, for ecclesiastical use. Eusebius 
in other words, like Origen, was chiefly concerned to maintain the 
canonicity of the Epistle, and he upheld its ultimate Pauline 
authorship as connected with its apostolic authority. 

- The following are the passages in which Eusebius states the facts as to 
the Epistle in his own words. 

HA. LE, iii. 3 rod dé WavAov mpddnror kal cadeis ai Sexaréaoapes emorodal. 
Ore ye pny Ties HOeTHKaGL THY mpos ‘EBpaious, mpos THs “Popatwy éxkAnoias ws 
pn Havdov otvoay attny dvriieyeoOa pyoartes, ov Sixatov dyvoeiv. Kal Ta Trept 
ravtns O€ Tots mpd NuaY elunuéva KaTa Kalporv Tapabnoopmat. 

Al, E. iii. 37 [KAnpns| capéorara mapiotnow ore py véov tmapye rd 
ovyypappa. evOev eixdtas edokev avto Trois Aowois eykatradexOnvar ypaupact 
Tov dmooroAov’ “EBpaiots yap dia ths marpiov yAwrtrns éeyypapws apiAnKdros 
tov IavAov, of pev Tov evayyedtatny Aovkay of Sé€ tov KAnpevta rodroy avrov 
Epunvedoas Néyovar Thy ypapyy. 6 kal wadXov ein av ddnOés, TH TOY dpotov THs 
ppdcews Xapaxthnpa tHv Te ToD KAnjuevtos emictoAny Kal THY mpos “EBpaiovs 
drocd{ew, kal TO py méppw Ta ev Exatépors Tos ovyypdppact vonpara 
kabeoravat. 

Theodoret (Pref. in Ep. ad Hebr.) exaggerates, when he says of 
Husebius, odros tod Oevordrou TavAov ryvd_ thy emurrodny Sporoynoey eivat 
kal Tovs madaiods Gravras Tavrny mepl avrhs epnoev eoynkévar tH Sdéav. 

It will be evident from the facts which have been given how 
slender is the historical evidence for the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle when it is traced to the source. The unqualified statements 
of later writers simply reproduce the testimony of Clement or 
Origen as interpreted by their practice. But it is not clear that any 
one among the earliest witnesses attributed the Greek text to St Paul. 


It is certain that neither Clement nor Origen did so, though they 
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used the Epistle as his without reserve. What they were concerned 
to affirm for the book was Pauline, or, we may say more correctly, 
apostolic authority. 

Viewed in this light the testimony of Alexandria is not irrecon- The East 
cilable with the testimony of the West. The difference between bean 


press 
the two springs from the different estimate which they made of the “duly 


two elements of the problem, apostolicity and authorship. The art 
Alexandrines emphasised the thought of apostolicity and, assured of 
this, placed the Epistle in connexion with St Paul. The Western 
fathers emphasised the thought of authorship and, believing that the 
Epistle was not properly St Paul’s, denied its apostolical authority, 

“~The former were wrong in affirming Pauline authorship as the 
condition of canonical authority. The latter were wrong in denying 
the canonical authority of a book of which St Paul was not 
recognised. as the author, Experience has shewn us how to unite 
the positive conclusions on both sides, We have been enabled to 
acknowledge that the apostolic authority of the Epistle is indepen- 
dent of its Pauline authorship. The spiritual insight of the East 
can be joined with the historical witness of the West. And if we 
hold that the judgment of the Spirit makes itself felt through the 
consciousness of the Christian Society, no Book of the Bible is more 
completely recognised by universal consent as giving a divine view 
of the facts of the Gospel, full of lessons for all time, than the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 


In deciding the question of the authorship of the Epistle the uniform 
testimony of the Roman Church, in which the Epistle was known from the 
earliest times, is of decisive importance. If St Paul had written it, it is difficult 
to understand how Clement could have been unacquainted with the fact, 
and how it should have been persistently denied or disregarded by all the 
later writers of the Church, so far as we know, for more than two centuries. 
On the other hand, if the Epistle was added as an appendix to St Paul’s 
Epistles in an Hastern collection of apostolic writings made about the 
same time as Marcion’s, it is easy to see, from the example of the Syriac 
Versions, how naturally St Paul’s name would be extended to it, and then 
how various explanations would offer themselves to account for its peculiari- 
ties. For the distinct theories of Clement and Origen shew that these 
were no part of an original tradition. 
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The practical judgment of Alexandria found formal expression 
in a Festal Epistle of Athanasius (4.p. 367). Among the books 
of the Old and New Testaments which he reckons as ‘held 
canonical and divine,’ he enumerates ‘fourteen Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul’ in the order of the oldest MSS. (‘... 2 Thess., 
Hebrews, 1 Timothy...’). And from his time this reckoning of the 
‘fourteen Epistles’ became universal among Greek writers; but 
there is no reason to suppose that either he or the other fathers 
who followed him wished to go beyond the testimony of Clement 
and Origen and Eusebius. 

The Epistle is used without reserve as a writing of St Paul’s by 
Alexander of Alexandria in writing to Arius (Theodor. H. £. i. 4; Soer. 
H. E. i. 6), and there is no reason for thinking that on this point Arius 
differed from the other teachers of Alexandria. At a later time some 
Arians denied the Pauline authorship of the Book while still they used it 
(Hpiph. Her. lxix. 14; comp. Theodoret, Pref. ad Epist.). The Hpistle is 
also quoted as St Paul’s (not to mention lesser names) by Didymus (de Trin. 
i. p. 23; Migne, P. G. xxxix. 307), Isidore of Pelusium (Epp. Lib. i. 7; 94, 
Hebr. iv. 13), Cyril of Alexandria (de ador. in spir.et ver. ii. p. 58; Migne, 
P. G. \xviii. 226) and other Alexandrine fathers ; by Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cat. iv. 36 ras TlavAov Sexatéocapas émicroAds, by Jacob of Nisibis and 
Ephrem Syrus (Bleek, inl. § 39); by the Cappadocian fathers Basil (ade. 
Eunom. i. 14; iv. 2) and the two Gregories, Gregory of Nyssa (In Christt 
Resurr.ii.; Migne, P. G. xlvi. 639) and Gregory of Nazianzus (déka dé TavAov 
téaoapés T emtcroAai, Migne, P. G. xxxvii. 474); by Epiphanius (Hr. Ixxvi. 
Pp. 941 ev recoapeckaidexa émiotoais Tov aylov amoorddov Iavdov. Comp. 
Her. xiii. p. 373), and by the representatives of the Church of Antioch, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Kihn Theodor v. Mopsuestia 61 ff.) and Chrysos- 
tom (Pref. in Com.). 

From the fourth century the canonical authority of the Epistle 
came to be recognised in the West, and in part, as a consequence, its 
Pauline authorship. Fathers, like Hilary, who were familiar with 
Greek writers naturally adopted little by little their mode of 
speaking of it. Still the influence of the old belief remained; and 
Jerome shews that the judgment which Eusebius notes in his time 
still survived unchanged: ‘The custom of the Latins’ he says ‘does 
not receive it among the canonical Scriptures as St Paul’s’ (Zp. ad 
Dard. 129). And while he himself rightly maintained its canonical 


authority and used it freely, he was ever scrupulously careful to 
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indicate in his quotations that he did not by so doing decide the 
question of its authorship. Augustine adopted the same general 
view as Jerome, and under his influence lists of Books for use in 
Church were authorised at three African Councils, at Hippo in 393, 
and at Carthage in 397 and 419. In all of these the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was included ; and henceforward, while the doubts as 
to the authorship of the Epistle were noticed from time to time, the 
canonical authority of the Book was not again called in question in 
the West till the time of the Reformation. The Catalogue of the 
second Council of Carthage was transcribed in a letter of Innocent I 


to Exsuperius, and became part of the Law of the Roman Church. 


The language of the decrees of the African Councils preserves a signi- 
ficant trace of the transition from the earlier view in the West to that 
which finally prevailed. In the Council of Hippo and the first Council of 
Carthage the enumeration runs: Pauli Ap. Epistole xiii.: eiusdem ad 
Hebreos una. In the second Council of Carthage the two clauses are 
combined: Epist. Pauli Ap. numero aiv. 

The Epistle is used as St Paul’s among others by Hilary (De Trin. 
iv. 11), Lucifer (De non conv. c. her., Migne, P. L. xiii. 782), Victorinus A fer 
(ce: Ar. ii, 3), Pacianus (Zp. iii. 13), Faustinus (De Trin. ii. 13), Ambrose 
(De Sp. 8S. iii. 8, 51), Pelagius (Comm. in Rom. i. 17), Rufinus (Comm. in 
Symb. Apost. 36, Pauli apostoli epistole quatuordecim). 

On the other hand it is not used by Pheebadius, Optatus, Zeno, Vincent 
of Lerins, Orosius. Philastrius notices that it was not read in Churches 
(Her. 88), or, at least, only sometimes (Her. 89, interdum). 

The language of Jerome is full of interest, and in several places it is 
easy to see the influence of the Greek or Latin work which he has before 
him. He repeats the familiar Western saying that ‘St Paul wrote to seven 
Churches, adding that ‘very many rejected the Hpistle to the Hebrews,’ 
which would have given an eighth (Zp. ad Paul. 53 (103) § 8; de virr, ill. 
5). He notices the Western custom and tradition which questioned its 
authority and denied its Pauline authorship (Zp. ad Evang. 73 (126) § 4; 
ad Dard. 129 § 3; Comm. in Matt. xxvi. 8,9; in Is. vi. 2; viii. 16 f. He 
discusses the common objections to the Pauline authorship (de virr. il. 
c. 5; Comm. in Gal. i. 1), and notices one which he probably owed to 
Origen (Zp. ad Afri. 9), that the Epistle contained references to 
Apocryphal Books (Comm. in Is. vi. 9 ff.). In many places he uses the 
Epistle as St Paul’s without any reserve (Comm. in Is. v. 24; vii. 14); 
and again he speaks of ‘the writer of the Epistle whoever he was,’ ‘the 
Apostle Paul or whoever wrote the Epistle’ (Comm. in Amos viii. 7, 8; 
in Jerem. Xxxi. 31 f.). 

The language of Augustine is equally uncertain. At one time he leaves 
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the question of the canonicity of the Epistle uncertain (Jnchoat. Expos. Ep. 
ad Rom. § 11). At another time he inclines to accept it on the authority 
of ‘the Eastern Churches’ (de pecc. mer. et remiss. i. 27, 50). And in 
common use he quotes it in the same way as the other Epistles of St Paul, 
though less frequently (Serm. lv. 5 &c.). 

It is needless to follow in detail the statements of later writers. 
A few interesting traces of old doubts survive. The Epistle was 
wanting in the archetype of D, and probably in the archetype of F, 
and G, (see pp. xvi., xxvii.). Some Commentators deal only with 
thirteen Epistles of St Paul (Hilary of Rome, Migne P. ZL. xvii. 
pp. 45 ff.; Pelagius, P. LZ. xxx. pp. 645 ff.; comp. Cassiod. de mst. 
div. litt. iv. 8) though Hilary and Pelagius speak of the-Hpistle to 
the Hebrews elsewhere as a book of the Apostle. But the notices 
as to the authorship of the Book are for the most part simple 
repetitions of sentences of Jerome. Here and there a writer of 
exceptional power uses his materials with independence, but 
without real knowledge. Thomas Aquinas, for example, marshals 
the objections to the Pauline authorship and the answers to them 
in a true scholastic form, and decides in favour of the Pauline 
authorship on the ground of ancient authority and because ‘Jerome 
receives it among the Epistles of Paul.’ 

As the contrary has been lately stated, it may be well to say that Leo 
the Great quotes the Epistle as St Paul’s (Serm. xliv. § 2; comp. Serm. iii. 
(ii.) 1; xxiv. (xxiii.) 6; xviii. (Ixvi.) 3; Ixix. (xvii) 2; [Zp. Ixv. § 11]. He 
guotes it indeed, as Bleek justly observed, comparatively rarely. 

At the revival of Greek learning in Europe, when ‘the Gram- 
marians’ ventured to reopen questions of Biblical criticism, the 
authorship and, in part, the authority of the Epistle was called in 
question. On this, as on other similar subjects, Card. Caietan 
[Th. de Vio] spoke with unusual freedom. Erasmus, with fuller 
knowledge, expressed his doubts ‘not as to the authority but as 
to the author of the Epistle, doubts’ he adds characteristically 
‘which would remain till he saw a distinct judgment of the Church 
upon the point. Luther denied the Pauline authorship of the 
Book without hesitation, and, referring to the earlier bedore 


conjectured that it was more likely to have been written by Apollos 
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(comp. Bleek, 249 n.). Calvin, while maintaining the full apos- 
tolical authority of the Epistle, professed that he ‘could not be 
brought to think that it was St Paul’s.” He thought that it might 
be a work of St Luke or of Clement, ‘Beza also held that it was 
written by a disciple of St Paul. At first he inclined to adopt 
Luther’s conjecture, but this opinion he afterwards withdrew 


silently. 


The judgment of Card. Caietan is worth noticing more in detail, for 
even Bleek had not seen his Commentary. He first quotes the statements 
of Jerome at some length, and concludes from these that St Paul cannot 
be confidently held to be the author of the Epistle. He then goes on to 
argue that doubt as to the authorship of the Book involves doubt as to its 
authority. This doubt as to the authority of the Epistle he justifies by 
reference to what he regards as false arguments in i. 5b, ix. 15 ff. He 
regards ii. 3 as inconsistent with a belief in the Pauline authorship, but 
adds, that following common custom he, like Jerome, will call it St Paul’s. 

He explains the stress which he lays on the evidence of Jerome by a 
significant sentence: quos [libros] ille canonicos tradidit, canonicos 
habemus ; et quos ille a canonicis discreuit, extra canonem habemus. 

The Colophon of the Commentary is interesting. Caiete die 1 Junii 
M.D.XxXIx. Commentariorum Thomz de Vio, Caietani Cardinalis sancti 
Xisti in omnes genuinas epistolas Pauli et eam que ad Hebreeos inscribi- 
tur, Finis. 


The review of the historical evidence as to the authorship of the Internal 
Epistle will have shewn sufficiently that there was no clear or sia 
uniform tradition on the subject in the early Church. Obvious 
circumstances are adequate to explain why the names of St Paul, 
and St Luke, of Barnabas, and Clement were connected with it; 
and in no case is the external testimony of such a character as to 
justify the belief that it was derived from a tradition contemporary 
in origin with the Book, It remains therefore to consider how far 
internal testimony helps towards the solution of the question. 

The direct evidence furnished by the Epistle is slight, though direct, 
there is not the least indication that the author wished to conceal 
his personality. He was intimately acquainted with those to whom 
he writes: vl. 9 £; X. 34 (rots deopiors ovverabyoarte); xiii. 7; Xili. 
19 (iva téxv0v dmroKxatacTadG vpiv), but the last clause does not 


necessarily imply that he belonged to their society, or that he was 
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in confinement. He speaks of Timothy as a common friend: xii. 
23 (ywookere Tov adeApdv nuav T. dmodeAvpévov...compare note on 
the passage), and there is no reason to question the identity of this 
Timothy with the companion of St Paul. He places himself in the 


second generation of believers, as one who had received the Gospel 


from those who heard the Lord (ii. 3). 


indirect, 


Com- 
parison 
with 

St Luxe, 


This last statement has been justly held to be a most grave 
(or indeed fatal) objection to the Pauline authorship. It is not 
possible to reconcile it without unnatural violence with St Paul’s 
jealous assertion of his immediate discipleship to Christ (contrast 
Gal. i. 1; 11 f£.). On the other hand these few notices might all 
apply equally well to St Luke or Barnabas or Clement. 

The language and the teaching of the Epistle offer materials 
for comparison with writings of the four authors suggested by 
tradition. With St Luke the comparison is practically confined to 
the language: with Barnabas, if we assume that his letter is 
authentic, Clement and St Paul, it embraces both language and 
teaching. 

It has been already seen that the earliest scholars who speak of 
the Epistle notice its likeness in style to the writings of St Luke ; 
and when every allowance has been made for coincidences which 
consist in forms of expression which are found also in the Lxx. or in 
other writers of the N. T., or in late Greek generally, the likeness is 
unquestionably remarkable. No one can work independently at 
the Epistle without observing it (comp. p. xlvii.). But it is not 
possible to establish any sure conclusion on such a resemblance. 
The author of the Epistle may have. been familiar with the 
writings of St Luke themselves, or he may have been in close 
connexion with the Evangelist or with those whose language was 
moulded by his influence. In any case the likeness of vocabulary 
and expression is not greater than that which exists between 1 Peter 
and the Epistles of St Paul. If indeed it were credible that the 
Epistle was originally written in ‘Hebrew,’ then the external and 
internal evidence combined would justify the belief that the Greek 
text is due to St Luke. If that opinion is out of the question, the 
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historical evidence for St Luke’s connexion with the Epistle is 
either destroyed or greatly weakened, and the internal evidence 
gives no valid result. 

The superficial resemblances between the Epistle and the Letter with 
of Clement, both in vocabulary and form, are very striking. It age 
would be easy to draw up a list of parallelisms in words and manner 
sufficient to justify the judgment of Eusebius (comp. pp. Ixii., Ixx.). 
But these parallelisms are more than counterbalanced by differences 
in both respects. Clement has an unusually large number of peculiar 
words ; and his heaping together of coordinate clauses (as 1, 3, 20, 
35, 36, 45, 55), his frequent doxologies (20, 38, 43, 45, 50, 58, 59), 
and to a certain extent (comp. p. 476) his method of quotation, 
sharply distinguish his writing from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Moreover a closer examination of the parallelisms with the Epistle 
makes it clear that they are due to a use of it, like the use which is 
made of Epistles of St Paul (eg. c. 49) And, what is of far 
greater moment, the wide difference between the two works in 
range of thought, in dogmatic depth, in prophetic insight, makes it 
impossible to suppose that the Epistle to the Corinthians could have 
been written after the Epistle to the Hebrews by the same writer. 
Clement is essentially receptive and imitative. He combines but he 
does not create. Even if the external evidence for connecting him 
with the Epistle were greater than it is, the internal evidence would 
be incompatible with any other connexion than that of a simple 
translator. 

Some differences in style between the Epistle and the writings with 
of St Paul have been already noticed. A more detailed inquiry ieee 
shews that these cannot be adequately explained by differences of 
subject or of circumstances, They. characterise two men, and not 
only. two moods or two discussions. The student will feel the 
subtle force of the contrast if he compares the Epistle to the 
Hebrews with the Epistle to the Ephesians, to which it has the 
closest affinity. But it is as difficult to represent the contrast 
by an enumeration of details as it is to analyse an effect. 


It must be felt for a right appreciation of its force. So it is 
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also with the dogmatic differences between the writer and St 
Paul. 

There is unquestionably a sense in which Origen is right in 
saying that ‘the thoughts’ of the Epistle are the thoughts of 
St Paul. The writer shews the same broad conception of the 
universality of the Gospel as the Apostle of the Gentiles, the same 
grasp of the age-long purpose of God wrought out through Israel, 
the same trust in the atoning work of Christ, and in His present 
sovereignty. He speaks with the same conscious mastery of the 
Divine Counsel. But he approaches each topic from a different side. 
He looks at all as from within Israel, and not as from without. 
He speaks as one who step by step had read the fulfilment of the 
Old Covenant in the New without any rude crisis of awakening 
or, any sharp struggle with traditional errors. His Judaism has 
been all along the Judaism of the prophets and not of the 
Pharisees, of the O. T. and not of the schools (comp. § x.). 

with The differences between the Epistle and the Epistle which bears 


B : G eit ; 
ABNAB*S: the name of Barnabas involve a contrast of principles and will be 


considered separately (see § xii.). 

We are left then with a negative conclusion. The Epistle 
cannot be the work of St Paul, and still less the work of Clement. 
It may have been written by St Luke. It may have been written 
by Barnabas, if the ‘ Epistle of Barnabas’ is apocryphal. The scanty 


evidence which is accessible to us supports no more definite judg- 


ment. 
Luther’s One conjecture, however, remains to be noticed, not indeed for 
a its own intrinsic worth, but because it has found favour with 
pete many scholars. Luther, as we have seen, with characteristic ori- 
peeeen ey ginality conjectured that it was the work of Apollos. The sole 


ground for the conjecture is the brief description of Apollos which 
is found in the N. T. (Acts xviii. 24 ff; 1 Cor. i. 12; iii, 4 ff). 
But the utmost which can be deduced from these notices is that 
Apollos, so far as we know, might have written the Epistle; 
just as what we know of Silas is consistent with the same belief, 


and has even suggested it. But on the other hand it is to be 
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remembered that there is not the least evidence that Apollos wrote 
anything, or that he was the only man or the only Alexandrian 

in the Apostolic age who was ‘learned...and mighty in the 
Scriptures,’ or that he possessed these qualifications more than 
others among his contemporaries, or that, in the connexion in which 

they are noticed, they suggest the presence of the peculiar power 
which is shewn in the Epistle. The wide acceptance of the con- 
jecture as a fact is only explicable by our natural unwillingness to 
frankly confess our ignorance on a matter which excites our interest. 

And yet in this case the confession of ignorance is really the The 

confirmation of an inspiriting faith. We acknowledge the divine nels 
authority of the Epistle, self-attested and ratified by the illuminated Episod 


witness 
consciousness of the Christian Society: we measure what would to ue ; 
4% ; ; ; spiritua 
have been our loss if it had not been included in our Bible; and we wealth 
ee , of the 
confess that the wealth of spiritual power was so great in the early Apostolic 


Church that he who was empowered to commit to writing this view °8° 


of the fulness of the Truth has not by that conspicuous service even 
left his name for the grateful reverence of later ages. It was enough 
that the faith and the love were there to minister to the Lord 
(Matt. xxvi. 13). 

In the course of the last century the authorship of the Epistle 
has been debated with exhaustive thoroughness. Bleek’s Introduction 
to his Commentary is a treasury of materials, arranged and used 
with scrupulous fairness. It would be difficult to make any im- 
portant additions to his view of the external facts. All the recent 
Commentaries discuss the question more or less fully. It will be 
enough to refer to some representative writers who advocate the 
claims of particular men to the authorship. The case for St Paul is 
maintained, with various modifications, by Ebrard, Hofmann, Bies- 
enthal, Kay: for St Luke, by Delitzsch: for Apollos by Alford, 
Kurtz, Farrar: for Barnabas by Grau, Renan, Zahn (comp. 


Holtzmann, Hinl. 318 f.). 
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XII. THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS AND 
THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. 


Two Epistles, as has been already noticed, were circulated in the 
third century under the name of Barnabas. Both were for some 
time on the verge of the Canon of the N. T., and at last, a century 
later, one was by common consent included in it and the other 
excluded. Both deal with a question which was of momentous 
importance at the close of the apostolic age, and the manner in 
which they respectively deal with it illuminates the idea of inspira- 
tion, and reveals a little of the divine action in the life of the 
Church. ‘ 

The question arose of necessity from the progress of the Faith. 
As the Gentile churches grew in importance, Christians could not 
but ask how they were to regard the Scriptures and the institutions 
of Judaism % 

The destruction of Jerusalem forced this inquiry upon believers 
with a fresh power. There was an apparent chasm opened in the 
line of divine revelation. All that had been held sacred for centuries 
was swept away, and yet the books of the Old Testament, which 
appeared to find an outward embodiment in the Jewish services, 
were still the authoritative Bible of Christians. 

Could the Old Testament be thus kept? And if so, how were 
Christians to explain the contradiction between the hallowing of 
the writings, and the apparent neglect of their contents? The 
ordinances of the Law had not been formally abrogated: what then 
were the limits of their obligation? In what sense could writings, 
in which the ordinances were laid down, still be regarded as inspired 
by the Spirit of God, if the ordinances themselves were set aside ? 

A little reflection will shew that the difficulties, involved in these 
questions which the early Christians had to face, were very real and 
very urgent. Th 1e pregnant thoughts of the Epistle to the Hebrews— 


all that is contained in the words qwodvupepds kat moduTpoTws madat 
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0 Oeds Aadjoas Tos TaTpaow ev Tois rpopyras—have indeed passed so 
completely into our estimate of the method of the divine education 
of ‘the nations’ and of ‘the people,’ that some effort is required now 
in order that we may feel the elements of the problem with which 
they deal. But we can realise the situation by removing this book 
from the New Testament, and substituting in imagination the 
Epistle of Barnabas for it. 
Two opposite solutions of the difficulties obtained partial cur- Two 


extreme 
rency. It was said on the one side that the Old Testament must solutions 


be surrendered: that Judaism and Christianity were essentially ened by 


antagonistic : that Christ really came to abolish the work of an ere 
opposing power: that the separation of the Gospel from the Law 

and the Prophets must be final and complete. This view, represented 

in its most formidable shape by Marcion, was opposed to the whole 

spirit of the apostolic teaching and to the instinct of the Christian 
Society. It isolated Christianity from the fulness of human life, 

and it is needless to dwell upon it. 

On the other side it was said, as in the Epistle of Barnabas, that Barnabas. 
God had spoken only one message and made one Covenant, and that 
message, that Covenant, was the Gospel; but that the message had 
been misunderstood from the first by the Jews to whom it was 
addressed, and that the Covenant.in consequence had not been 
carried into effect till Christ came (Barn. iv. 6). 

This view is not in its essence less unhistorical than the other, or 
less fatal to a right apprehension of the conditions and course of the 
divine revelation. But it had a certain attractiveness from the 
symbolic interpretation of Scripture which it involved, and it 
seemed to guard in some sense the continuity of God’s dealing 
with men. So it was that, if the Epistle to the Hebrews had not 
already provided help before the crisis of the trial came, and 
silently directed the current of Christian thought into the true 
channel, it would be hard to say how great the peril and loss would 
have been for later time. 

For the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of Barnabas Contrast 


between 
present a complete and instructive contrast in their treatment of the Barnabas 
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Old Testament Scriptures and of the Mosaic institutions. Both 


agree in regarding these as ordained by God, and instinct with 
spiritual truth, but their agreement extends no farther either in 
principles or in method. 

(2) Barnabas sets forth what he holds to be the spiritual 
meaning of the Old Testament without principle or self-restraint. 
He is satisfied if he can give an edifying meaning to the letter in 
any way. He offers his explanations to all; and in the main deals 
with trivial details (e.g. c. ix., the explanation of IHT). 

The writer of the Epistle.to the Hebrews on the other hand 


exercises a careful reserve. He recognises a due relation between 


the scholar and his lesson ; and the examples by which he illustrates 


(b) the 
Levitical 


his leading thoughts are all of representative force : the idea of rest 
(the Sabbath-rest, the rest of Canaan, the rest of Christ): the idea 
of priesthood (the priest of men, the priest of the chosen people) : the 
idea of access to God (the High-priest in the Holy of holies, Christ 
seated on the right-hand of God), 

The one example which the two Epistles have in common, the 
rest of God after creation, offers a characteristic contrast. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews it suggests the thought of the spiritual 
destiny of man : in Barnabas it supplies a chronological measure of 
the duration of the world (Heb. iv. ; Barn. xv.), 


(6) Barnabas again treats the Mosaic legislation as having only 


institu. _&Symbolic meaning. It had no historical, no disciplinary value what- 


tions. 


ever, The outward embodiment of the enigmatic ordinances was 
a pernicious delusion, As a mere fleshly observance circumcision 
was the work of an evil power (Barn. ix. 4). But the evil power 
apparently gave a wrong interpretation to the command on which it 
was based and did not originate the command (comp. Just. M. Dial. 
16), 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews on the other hand the Mosaic 
system is treated as a salutary discipline, suited for the training of 
those to whom it was given, fashioned after a heavenly pattern (vii, 
53 X. I), preparatory and not final, and yet possessing throughout 


an educational value, The Levitical sacrifices, for example, were 
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fitted to keep alive in the Jews a sense of sin and to lead thought 
forward to some true deliverance from its power. The priesthood, 
again, and high-priesthood suggested thoughts which they did not 
satisfy, and exactly in proportion as they were felt to be divine 
institutions, they sustained the hope of some complete satisfaction. 
The purpose of God is indeed fulfilled from the first, though to us 
the fulfilment is shewn in fragments. Hence the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews goes beyond the Law, and in the gentile 
Melchizedek finds the fullest type of the King-priest to come. 

(c) There is another point of resemblance and contrast between 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the Epistle to the Hebrews which 
specially deserves to be noticed. Barnabas (c. xvi.) dwells on the 
perils and the failures of the external Law fashioned under the later 
Temple into a shape which affected permanence. In this he marks 
a real declension in the development of Judaism. The Temple, like 
the Kingdom, was a falling away from the divine ideal. The writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews recognises the same fact, but he places 
the original divine order apart from the results of man’s weakness. 
He goes back to the Tabernacle for all his illustrations, in which 
the transitoriness of the whole system was clearly signified. 

In a word, in the Epistle of Barnabas there is no sense of the 
continuity of the divine discipline of men, of an education of the 
world corresponding to the growth of humanity: no recognition of 
the importance of outward circumstances, of rules and observances, 
as factors in religious life: no acknowledgment of a relation of 
proportion between spiritual lessons and a people’s capacity. It is 
an illustration of the same fundamental fault that we find in the 
Epistle not only a complete rejection of the letter of the Levitical 
system, but also an imperfect and inadequate view of Christian 
institutions. 

On the other hand we have in Hebr. i. 1—4 a view of the 
unfolding and infolding of the divine counsel in creation of infinite 
fulness. The end is there seen to be the true consummation of the 
beginning. We discern that one message is conveyed by the 


different modes of God’s communication to His people: that one 
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Summary. 
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Voice speaks through many envoys: that at last the spoken word is 
gathered up and fulfilled in the present Son. 

We have not yet mastered all the teaching of the pregnant words; 
yet even now we can perceive how the thoughts which they convey 
characterise the whole Epistle: how they arose naturally out of the 
circumstances of the early Church; and, by comparison with the 
Epistle of Barnabas, how far they transcended the common 
judgment of the time. Under this aspect the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, by its composition and its history, throws light upon the 

* ideas of Inspiration and a Canon of Scripture. On the one side we 
see how the Spirit of God uses special powers, tendencies and 
conditions, things personal and things social, for the expression of 
a particular aspect of the Truth; and on the other side we see how 
the enlightened consciousness of the Church was in due time led to 
recognise that teaching as authoritative which was at first least in 


harmony with prevailing forms of thought. 
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InTRoDucTION (i. 1—4). The first 
paragraph of the Epistle gives a sum- 
mary view of its main subject, the 
finality of the absolute Revelation 
in Christ as contrasted with the pre- 
paratory revelation under the Old 
Covenant. 

The whole is bound together in one 
unbroken grammatical construction, 
but the subject is changed in its 
course. In the first two verses God is 
the subject: in the last two the Son; 
and the fourth verse introduces a 
special thought which is treated in 
detail in the remainder of the chapter. 

Thus for purposes of interpretation 
the paragraph may be divided into 
three parts. 

i. The contrast of the Old Revela- 
tion and the New: vv. 1, 2. 

ii. The nature and the work of 
the Son: v. 3. 

li. Transition to the detailed 
development of the argument: v. 4. 

It will be noticed that the Lord is 
regarded even in this brief introduc- 
tory statement in His threefold office 
as Prophet (God spake in His Son), 
Priest (having made purification of 
sins), and King (He sat down). 

i. The contrast of the Old Revela- 
tion and the New (1, 2). 


The contrast between the Old Reve- 
lation and the New is marked in three 
particulars. Thereis a contrast (@) in 
the method, and (0) in the time, and 
(c) in the agents of the two revelations. 

(a) The earlier teaching was con- 
veyed in successive portions and in 
varying fashions according to the 
needs and capacities of those who 
received it: on the other hand the 
revelation in Him who was Son was 
necessarily complete in itself (comp. 
John i. 14, 18). 

(b) The former revelation was given 
of old time, in the infancy and growth 
of the world; the Christian revelation 
at the end of these days, on the very 
verge of the new order which of ne- 
cessity it ushered in. 

(c) The messengers in whom God 
spoke before, were the long line of 
prophets raised up from age to age 
since the world began (Luke i. 7; 
Acts iii. 21): the Messenger of the 
new dispensation was God’s own Son. 

The first contrast is left formally 
incomplete (having...spoken in many 
parts and in many modes...spake). 
The two latter are expressed definitely 
(of old time to the fathers, at the end 
of these days to us—in the prophets, in 
Him Whois Son); and in the original, 
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after the first clause, word answers to 
word with emphatic correspondence : 
moAvpepos Kal moAuTpomws (1) madat 
(2) 6 Geos Aadjoas (3) Tois marpaow 
(4) €v rots mpopyras (5): no corre- 
sponding clause (1') em éoydrov Trév 
nwepav tovtwv (2') éddAdnoer (3') nuiv 
(4) ev vig (5') 

The consideration of these contrasts 
places the relation of Christianity to all 
that had gone before in a clear light. 
That which is communicated in parts, 
sections, fragments, must of necessity 
be imperfect ; and so also a represen- 
tation which is made in many modes 
cannot be other than provisional. The 
supreme element of unity is wanting 
in each case. But the Revelation in 
Christ, the Sou, is perfect both in sub- 
stance and in form. The Incarnation 
and the Ascension include absolutely 
all that is wrought out slowly and ap- 
propriated little by little in the ex- 
perience of later life. The charac- 
teristics which before marked the 
revelation itself now mark the human 
apprehension of the final revelation. 

The Incarnation, in other words, 
is the central point of all Life; and 
just as all previous discipline led up 
to it moAvpepes Kal moAuTporas, SO all 
later experience is the appointed 
method by which its teaching is pro- 
gressively mastered moAupepds kal roAv- 
tpones. All that we can learn of the 
constitution of man, of the constitu- 
tion of nature, of the ‘laws’ of history 
must, from the nature of the case, 
illustrate its meaning for us (comp. 
1 Cor. xiii. 9 ff.). 

These thoughts find their complete 
justification in the two clauses which 
describe the relation to the order of 
the world of Him in Whom God spoke 
to us. God appointed Him heir of 
all things, and through Him He made 
the world. The Son as Heir and 
Creator speaks with perfect know- 
ledge and absolute sympathy. 

But while the revelations of the 
Old and the New Covenants are thus 
sharply distinguished, God is the One 
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Author of both. He spoke in old 
time, and He spoke in the last time. 
In the former case His speaking was 
upon earth and in the latter case 
Srom heaven (ec. xii. 25 note), but in 
both cases the words are alike His 
words. Not one word therefore can 
pass away, though such as were frag- 
mentary, prospective, typical, required 
to be fulfilled by Christ’s Presence 
(Matt. v. 18). In revelation and in 
the record of revelation all parts 
have a divine work but not the same 
work nor (as we speak) an equal work. 

God having of old time spoken to 
the fathers in the prophets in many 
parts and in many modes 2spake 
to us at the end of these days in His 
Son, whom He appointed heir of all 
things, through whom He also made 
the world. 

1. The order of the first words in 
the original text, by which the two 
adverbs (awodvpepos kal modutporeas) 
come first, to which nothing after- 
wards directly answers (Having in 
many parts and in many modes of 
old time spoken...), serves at once 
to fix attention on the variety and 
therefore on the imperfection of the 
earlier revelations, and also to keep 
a perfect correspondence in the mem- 
bers which follow (radat, én’ éoxarov 
TOV NuEpav To’T@y—adnoas, eAdAn- 
oev—Tols TaTpaoLwy, jyiv—ev ToIs mpo- 
pyras, év vid). 

At the same time the two main 
divisions of the revelation are con- 
nected as forming one great whole: 
God having spoken...spake...(6 eds 
Aadjoas..-ehddnoev). It is not simply 
that the Author of the earlier revela- 
tion is affirmed to have been also the 
Author of the later (God who spake... 
spake...6 tois matpaow hadrynoas beds 
eharnoev or God spake...and spake...) ; 
but the earlier revelation is treated 
as the preparation for, the foundation 
of, the latter (God having spoken... 
spake...). 

TOAVMEPOS kal TOAUTPSTras | in many 
parts and in many manners, Vulg. 


ihs.ac]| 


multifariam multisque modis. Syr. 
Psh. in all parts and in all manners 
(Syr. Hel. in many parts...). 

The variety of the former revelation 
extended both to its substance and 
to its form. The great drama of 
Israel’s discipline was divided into 
separate acts; and in each act dif- 
ferent modes were employed by 
God for bringing home to His 
people various aspects of truth. 
Thus the ‘many parts’ of the pre- 
paratory training for Christianity may 
be symbolised (though they are 
not absolutely coincident with them) 
by the periods of the patriarchs, of 
Moses, of the theocracy, of the king- 
dom, of the captivity, of the hier- 
archy, as Israel was enabled to as- 
similate the lessons provided pro- 
videntially in the national life of 
Egypt, Canaan, Persia, Greece. And 
the many ‘modes’ of revelation are 
shadowed forth in the enactment of 
typical ordinances, in declarations of 
‘the word of the Lord, in symbolic 
actions, in interpretations of the cir- 
cumstances of national prosperity and 
distress. And further it must be 
noticed that the modes in which God 
spoke in the prophets to the people 
were largely influenced by the modes 
in which God spoke to the prophets 
themselves ‘face to face,’ by visions, 
by Urim and Thummim (comp. Num. 
xii. 6, 8). These corresponded in the 
divine order with the characters of the 
messengers themselves which became 
part of their message. 

The general sense is well given by 
Theodoret : ro pévrot ToAvpEpas Tas 
mayrodamas oikovouias onpaivet, TO Oe 
mokutpores THY Ocloyv dmraciay TO 
Suddopoy, adrAws yap o@POn TH ’ABpaay 
Kal GAAws TO M@von...Td pévrot TO) v- 
mep@s Kal érepov aivirrerae bre Tov 
mpopntav exaoTos pepiKyny Tia oiKovo- 
piay évexeipicero, 6 b€ Tov’Tay Oeds, 6 
Seomorns eyo Xpiords, ov play riva 
@kovopynoe xpelay, dda To Tay évavOpw- 
moas Karapdace. 

The adverbs are not rare in late 
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Greek: for moAvpepds see Plut. ii. 
537D; Jos. Antt. viii. 3, 9; and for 
modutpores Philo, ii. 512 M.; Max. Tyr. 
Vii. 2. ToAvpepns is used of Wisdom 
in Wisd. vii. 22. The two corre- 
sponding adjectives occur together in 
Max. Tyr. xvii. 7: There are, he says, 
two instruments for understanding, 
Tod pev aod Ov Kaodpev vod, Tod Se 
motkiov Kal moAvpEpovs Kal ToAUTpOTrOU 
as atoOncers kadovpev. For similar 
combinations see Philo de vit. Mos. 
i. § 20 (ii. 99 M.) (wodutpér@ Kal modv- 
oxidet) ; de decal. § 17 (ii. 194 M.) (wro- 
AUrporo: kal modvewdets); Guis rer. div. 
heer. § 58 (i. 514 M.) (aodods kal tro- 
Avrporovs). 

Clement of Alexandria in a remark- 
able passage (Strom. vi. 7 § 58, p. 
769) uses the phrase of the action of 
the Word, Wisdom, the firstborn Son: 
ovTOs €oTW 6 TOY YevNnTeY aravTey 
dvdacKkados, 6 avpBovdos Tod Beod Tod 
Ta Tavra mpoeyvakoros’ o Oe avwbey ek 
mpatns KataBoAns Koopov ToAUTpPOT@S 
Kal modupepos memaldevKey Te Kal TE- 
Aevot. Comp. Strom. i. 4,27, p. 331 
elKOT@S TOLVUY 6 GTOGTOAOS TOAVTIOLKLAOY 
elpnkev THY copiav Tov Beod, moAupPEpos 
Kat moAuTporras, Sia Téxuns, Sid emiorn- 
bys, Sua mioteas, Sia mpodnyreias, tiv 
éauTns evderkvupévny Svwapw eis thy 
nwEeTepay evepyeciay... 

mara] of old time (Vulg. olim) and 
not simply formerly (mporepov ¢. iv. 6; 
x. 32). The word is rare in N.T. and 
always describes something completed 
inthe past. Here the thought is of the 
ancient teachings now long since sealed. 

6 Oeds NaAnoas...eAdAnoev...] There 
is but one final Source of all Truth. 
The unity of the Revealer is the 
pledge and ground of the unity of the 
Revelation, however it may be com- 
municated; and His revelation of 
Himself is spontaneous. He ‘speaks’ 
in familiar intercourse. The word 
hareiv is frequently used in the Epistle 
of divine communications: ii. 2, 3; 
ib 9 ths 8 Ve Ba 8b TOR Bui, We. 
Compare John ix. 29; xvi. 13. This 
usage is not found in St Paul (yet 
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see Rom. iii. 19; 2 Cor. xiii. 3), but it 
is common in St Luke (Acts). 

The Vulgate rendering loquens (Old 
Lat. docutus)...locutus est exhibits a 
characteristic defect of the version in 
the rendering of participles (compare 
v. 3 purgationem faciens; v. 14 misst). 

tois matpacw] ‘This absolute title 
the fathers occurs again John vii. 22; 
Rom. ix. 5; xv. 8 (in Acts iii. 22 itisa 
false reading). Compare Kcclus. xliv. 
Ilarépav dpvos. 

More commonly we find ‘ow7 (you) 
Jathers’: Acts iii, 13, 25; v. 30; Vii. 
1m &c.; 1 Cor. x. 1. The absolute 
term marks the relation of ‘the 
fathers’ to the whole Church, 

ev Tois mp.| in the prophets (Vulg. 
in prophetis), not simply through 
them using them as His instruments 
(c. i. 2, 3), but in them (e. iv. 7) as 
the quickening power of their life. 
In whatever way God made Him- 
self known to them, they were His 
messengers, inspired by His Spirit, 
not in their words only but as men; 
and however the divine will was com- 
municated to them they interpreted 
it to the people: compare Matt. x. 
20; 2 Cor. xiii. 3. (Ipse in cordibus 
eorum dixit quidquid illi foras vel 
dictis vel factis locuti sunt homini- 
bus. Herv.) Conversely the prophet 
speaks ‘in Christ’ as united vitally 
with Him: 2 Cor. ii. 17; xii. 19. 

Cf. Philo de prem. et poen. 9 (ii. 
417 M.) épunveds yap eat 6 mpopntns 
evdobev vmnyovvtos Ta AexTéa TOU Oeod. 

The title ‘prophet’ is used in the 
widest sense as it is applied to 
Abraham (Gen. xx. 7), to Moses (Deut. 
XXXlv. 10; comp. xviii. 18), to David 
(Acts ii. 30), and generally to those 
inspired by God: Ps. ev. 15. Com- 
pare Acts ill. 21 rév dylov am aidvos 
avtod mpopyray. Luke i. 70. The 
prophets, according to a familiar Rab- 
binic saying, prophesied only of the 


days of the Messiah (Sabb. 63a; 
Wimsche, Altsyn. Theol. s. 355). 
Comp. Philo quis rer. div. her. § 52 
(i. 510 f. M.). 

2, éw éoxarov Tov np. t.] at the 
end of these days: Vulg. novissime 
diebus istis, O. L. in novissimis diebus 
his. 

The phrase is moulded on a Lxx 
rendering of the O. T. phrase NNS2 
DDT ‘in the latter days, ém éryxarov 
Tov nuepov (Gen. xlix. 1; Num. xxiy. 
14; Jer. xxiii. 20 v. 1. éoyarov; xix. 
39 [xxv. 18]; comp. Deut. iv. 30; xxxi. 
29) which is used generally of the 
times of Messiah (Is. ii. 2; Dan. x. 14 
and notes). 

Starting from this general concep- 
tion Jewish teachers distinguished ‘a 
present age, ‘this age’ (mtn ody, 6 
aidy odTos, 6 viv karpés) from ‘that age,’ 
‘the age to come’ (N37 nd, 6 fé\N@v 
aidy, 0 aldy exeivos, 6 aidy 6 épxopevos). 

Between ‘the present age’ of imper- 
fection and conflict and trial and ‘the 
age to come’ of the perfect reign of 
God they placed ‘the days of Messiah,’ 
which they sometimes reckoned in 
the former, sometimes in the latter, 
and sometimes as distinct from both. 
They were however commonly agreed 
that the passage from one age to the 
other would be through a period of 
intense sorrow and anguish ‘the 
travail-pains’ of the new birth Osan 
Mmwin, dives Matt. xxiv. 8). 

The apostolic writers, fully con- 
scious of the spiritual crisis through 
which they were passing, speak of 
their own time as the ‘last days’ 
(Acts iii. 17; James v. 3: comp. 2 
Tim. iii. 1); the ‘last hour’ (1 John ii. 
18); ‘the end of the times’ (1 Pet. i. 
20 em éeoxdrov Tov xpovev: in 2 Pet. 
iil. 3 the true reading is ew écydtov 
Tov nu.); ‘the last time’ (Jude 18 én’ 
e€oxaTou xpovov). 
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Thus the full phrase in this place 
emphasises two distinct thoughts, the 
thought of the coming close of the 
existing order (em éoydrov at the end), 
and also the thought of the contrast 
between the present and the future 
order (rév jpepav tovtav of these days 
as contrasted with ‘those days’), 

eAdAnoev nuiv] spake to us—the 
members of the Christian Church: x. 
26; xiii. 1 (so Theophylact : évorovet 
kai e&voot Tois pabnrais Kai avrovs Kal 
éavrov). The word was not directly 
addressed to the writer: ii. 3. The 
mission of Christ is here regarded as 
complete. It is true in one sense that 
He told His disciples the full mes- 
sage which He had received (John xv. 
15), if in another sense He had, when 
He left them, yet many things to say 
(xvi. 12). This contrast between the 
divine, absolute, aspect of Christ’s 
work, and its progressive appropria- 
tion by men occurs throughout Scrip- 
ture. Compare Col. iii. 1 ff, 5. 

év vid] The absence of the article 
fixes attention upon the nature and 
not upon the personality of the 
Mediator of the newrevelation. God 
spake to us in one who has this 
character that He is Son. The sense 
might be given by the rendering in a 
Son, if the phrase could be limited to 
this meaning (‘ One who is Son’); but 
‘a Son’ is ambiguous. See v 5; 
iii. 6; v. 8; vii. 28. Compare John 
y. 27 note; x. 12; Rom. i. 4. 

The absence of the article is made 
more conspicuous by its occurrence 
in the corresponding phrase. ‘The 
prophets’ are spoken of as a definite, 
known, body, fulfilling a particular 
office. The sense would lose as much 
by the omission of the article in 
this case (€v mpohyras ‘in men who 
were prophets’) as it would lose here 
by the insertion (év 76 vid i the Son 
@. Vi. 6). 


It-is instructive to notice how com- 
pletely the exact force of the original 
was missed by the later Greek Fathers. 
Even Chrysostom says: rd év vid 8d 
Tov viev dnoi and Gicumenius repeats 
the words. 

The new revelation is a continua- 
tion of the old so far as God is the 
author of both. It is wholly new 
and separate in character so far as 
Christ is the Mediator of it. 

Herveius notices the difference be- 
tween the Presence of God in the 
prophets and in His Son: In pro- 
phetis fuit Deus secundum inhabi- 
tationem gratize et revelationem vo- 
luntatis sapientize suze, in Filio au- 
tem omnino totus manebat...utpote 
cui sapientia Dei personaliter erat 
unita. 

ov €Onxev...00 ov Kal émoinaev...] The 
office of the Son as the final revealer 
of the will of God is illustrated by 
His relation to God in regard to the 
world, in and through which the reve- 
lation comes to men. He is at once 
Creator and Heir of all things. The 
end answers to thebeginning. Through 
Him God called into being the tem- 
poral order of things, and He is heir 
of their last issue. All things were 
created ‘in Him’ and ‘unto Him’ 
(Col. i. 15, 16, €v adr@ éxricOn, is 
aitov ékriota). The universal heir- 
ship of Christ is illustrated by, if not 
based upon, His creative activity. 

€Onxev kKAnpovopov m.| Vulg. quem 
constituit (O. L. posuit) heredem uni- 
versorum, Kven that which under one 
aspect appears as a necessary conse- 
quence is referred to the immediate 
will of God (€@nxev). For the use of 
riOnus see Rom. iv. 17 (Gen. xvii. 5); 
retina. 75 20timedwd oi Theres 
nothing to determine the ‘time’ of 
this divine appointment. It belongs 
to the eternal order. Yet see Ps. ii. 
8; Matt. xxviii. 18 (€600y). We ‘who 
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see but part’ may fix our attention 
on inceptive fulfilments. 

kAnpovonov| The thought of son- 
ship passes naturally into that of heir- 
ship: Gal. iv. 7; compare Rom. viii. 
Hee 

The word heir marks the original 
purpose of Creation. The dominion 
originally promised to Adam (Gen. i. 
28; compare Ps. viii.; cii. 7) was gained 
by Christ. And so, in regard to the 
divine economy, the promise made to 
Abraham (compare Rom. iv. 13 ; Gal. 
iil. 27) and renewed to the divine 
King (Ps. ii. 8), which was symbolised 
by the ‘inheritance’ of Canaan (Ex. 
Xxlil. 30), became absolutely fulfilled 
in Christ. 

The image of ‘heirship’ which is 
based apparently on the second Psalm 
(Ps. ii. 8) is recognised in the Gospels 
(Matt. xxi. 38 and parallels) where 
the contrast between ‘the servants’ 
(prophets) and ‘the Son’ is also 
marked. 

At the same time, it must be care- 
fully noticed that the usage cannot be 
pressed in all directions. The term 
is used in relation to the possession, 
as marking the fulness of right, resting 
upon a personal connexion, and not, 
as implying a passing away and a suc- 
cession, in relation to a present pos- 
sessor (comp. Gal. iv. I 6 KAnpovopos... 
KUpios mavrwov wv). The heir as such 
vindicates his title to what he holds. 
Compare Additional Note on vi. ro. 

The heirship of ‘the Son’ was 
realised by the Son Incarnate (v. 4) 
through His humanity: kdAnpovdpos 
yap mavrwv o Seamdtns Xpioros ovx os 
Oeds ad ws avOparos (Theod.); but 
the writer speaks of ‘the Son’ simply 
as Son as being heir. In such lan- 
guage we can see the indication of 
the truth which is expressed by the 
statement that the Incarnation is in 
essence independent of the Fall, 
though conditioned by it as to its 
circumstances. 

mavrov| The purpose of God ex- 
tended far beyond the hope of Israel; 


THE HEBREWS. Ree 
ovkére yap pepis kupiov ¢ *IakeB (Deut. 
xxxii. 9); dAXa waves (Theophlect.). 

Sv od kai éenoincev r.ai.] This*order, 
which is certainly correct, throws the 
emphasis on the fact of creation, which 
answers to the appointment of the 
Son as heir (kal éroincev, compare Vi. 
7; vii. 25). The creation does in- 
deed involve the consummation of 
things. The ‘Protevangelium’ is Gen. 
i. 26f. 

rovs aidvas | the world, Vulg. swcula. 
The phrase oi aidves has been inter- 
preted to mean 

(1) ‘Periods of time, and especially 
‘this age’ and ‘the age to come,’ as 
though thesense were that God created 
through the Son—Who is supra- 
temporal—all time and times. 

(2). The successive emanationsfrom 
the divine Being, as in the Gnostic 
theologies; or the orders of finite 
being. Comp. Const. Apost. viii. 12 
6 80 adrod [rod viod] momoas Ta xepou- 
Bip kal ra cepadip, aidvas te kal 
oTpatias... 

(3) The sum of the ‘periods of 
time’ including all that is manifested 
in and through them. ‘This sense 
appears first in Eccles. iii, 11, an- 
swering to the corresponding use of 


opiy which is first found there. The 


plural oy is found with this mean- 
ing in later Jewish writers, e.g. 
ppdyy sna. Comp. Wisd. xiii. 9. 

There can be little doubt that 
this is the right sense here (comp. 
xi. 3 note). The universe may be 
regarded either in its actual constitu- 
tion as a whole (6 xocyos), or as an 
order which exists through time de- 
veloped in successive stages. There 
are obvious reasons why the latter 
mode of representation should be 
adopted here. 

The difference between o aidév—the 
age—one part of the whole develop- 
ment, and of aiéves—the ages—the 
sum of all the parts, is well illustrated 
by the divine title ‘the King of the 
ages’ 1 Tim. i. 17 (6 Baowdels ray 


2) 


aioyey; Tobit xiii. 6, 10; Henoch 
p- 86 Dillm. 6 8. wdvrav ray ai; 
Keclus. xxxvi. 22 (19) 0 9ebs ray aidvev ; 
Henoch p. 83). In this aspect ‘the 
King of the ages’ is contrasted with 
‘the rulers of this age’ (oi apyovres rod 
aiévos tovrov I Cor. ii. 6, 8). Compare 
Tavroxparop (Apoc. i. 8 &e.) with 
kogpokpatwp (Eph. vi. 12). 

The Rabbinic use of poly is very 
wide. Thus they speak of the ‘ Macro- 


cosm, the’ universe, as Sysan ndry , 
and of the ‘Microcosm,’ man, as 
nopn odiy, 

There is a yery fine saying in Aboth 
iv. ‘R. Jacob said This world is like a 
vestibule before the world to come: 
prepare thyself in the vestibule that 
thou mayest enter into the festival- 


chamber’ (pSp710). 


ém. Tovs aiavas| The order of finite 
being even when it is regarded under 
the form of gradual development is 
spoken ofas ‘made’ by a supra-temporal 
act. ‘All creation is one act at 
once.’ 

Tavray...trovs aidvas] all things... 
the world...all single things regarded 
in their separate being: the cycles of 
universal life. 

For the fact of creation through 
the Son see John i. 3, 10; 1 Cor. viii. 
6 (ia); Col. i. 16 (ev). 

Philo speaks of the Zogos as ‘the 
instrument through which the world 
was made: evpyoecs airiov ev avrod (sc. 
TOU KOoLOV) Tov Gedv bP’ od yéyover’ VAnv 
d€ ra réooapa orouxeta €& dv cuveKpabn’ 
dpyavoyv 5é€ oyov Geod Sv od kare- 
oxevacbn ths S€ katackevis aitiay thy 
dyaOornra tov Onpcovpyoo (de Cher. 
§ 35; 1. 162 M.). Comp. de monarch. 
li. § 5 (ii. 225 M.); leg. alleg. iii. § 31 (i. 
106 'M.). 

The first passage is singularly in- 
structive as bringing out the difference 
between the Christian and Philonic 
conception of the Divine action. Comp. 
Rom. xi. 36 (ék, dia, eis); 1 Cor. viii. 
6 (e&, eis, dia). The preposition vo 
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is not, I believe, used in connexion 
with creation in the N.T. 

ii. The Nature and work of the 
Son (3). 

The Nature and work of the Son 
is presented in regard to (1) His 
divine Personality and (2) the Incarna- 
tion. 

(1) In Himself the Son is presented 
in His essential Nature, as the mani- 
festation of the divine attributes (dz- 
avyacpa ris Sdéns), and He embodies 
personally the divine essence (yapaxrnp 
ths vrocracews). In connexion with 
this view of His Nature, His work is 
to bear all things to their true end 
(bépev ra mavra). 

(2) This general view of His work 
leads to the view of His work as In- 
carnate in a world marred by sin. 
In regard to this He is the One © 
absolute Redeemer (xaOap. trav ap. 
momodpuevos) and the Sovereign re- 
presentative of glorified humanity 
(€xad. ev deka THs pey. ev vY.). 

3 Who, being the effulgence of His 
glory and the expression of His 
essence, and so bearing all things by 
the word of His power, after He had 
Himself made purification of sins, 
sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. 

The description of the Nature 
and Work of the Son of God in relation 
to the Father (spake in, appointed, 
made) given in the second verse is 
completed by a description of His 
Nature and Work in regard to Him- 
self. 

The description begins with that 
which is eternal. The participles 
‘being, ‘bearing’ describe the abso- 
lute and not simply the present 
essence and action of the Son. Com- 
pare John i. 18; (iii, 13); Col. i. 15, 
17. The oy in particular guards 
against the idea of mere ‘adoption’ in 
the Sonship, and affirms the perma- 
nence of the divine essence of the 
Son during His historic work. 

At the same time the divine being 
of the Son can be represented to men 
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only under human figures. Since this 
is so, the infinite truth must be sug- 
gested by a combination of comple- 
mentary images such as are given here 
in éravyacpua and xapaxryp. The first 
image (dmavyacua) brings out the con- 
ception of the source (anyn) of the 
Son’s Being, and of His unbroken 
connexion with the Father, as re- 
vealing to man the fulness of His 
attributes. 

The second image (yapaxrnp) em- 
phasises the true Personality of the 
Son as offering in Himself the perfect 
representation of the divine essence 
of the Father (John xiv. 9). 

Taken together the images suggest 
the thoughts presented by the theo- 
logical terms ‘ coessential’ (époovctos) 
and ‘ only-begotten’ (uovoyerys). 

The ‘glory’ of God finds expression 
in the Son as its ‘effulgence’: the 
‘essence’ of God finds expression in 
Him as its ‘type.’ 

Neither figure can be pressed to 
conclusions. The luminous image 
may be said to have no substantive 
existence (rd yap dmavyacua, paciv 
(the followers of Sabellius, Marcel- 
lus, Photinus), evumdararoy ovK garww 
GAN ev érépm exer 1d eivar Chrysost. 
Hom.ii. 1). The expressimage may be 
offered in a different substance. So it 
is that the first figure leaves unnoticed 
the Personality of the Son, and the 
second figure the essential equality of 
the Son with the Father. But that 
which the one figure lacks the other 
supplies. We cannot conceive of the 
luminous body apart from theluminous 
image; and we cannot identify the 
archetype and its expression. 

Under another aspect we observe 
thatthe Divine Manifestation is placed 
side by side with the Divine Essence. 
It is in Christ that the Revelation is 
seen (dravyaoua). It is in Christ 
that the Hssence is made intelligibly 
distinct for man (yapakrnp). 

The two truths are implied by the 


words of the Lord recorded in St 
John’s Gospel v. 19, 30; xiv. 9. 

For the pre-existence of the Son 
compare c. Vil. 3; X. 5 

It must farther be noticed that in 
the description of the Being of the 
Son language is used which points to 
a certain congruity in the Incarnation. 
This is the ‘propriety’ of His Nature 
to perfectly reveal God. Through 
Him God reveals Himself outwardly. 

Under this aspect the clause which 
describes the action of the Son—d¢épav 
Ta TavTa TO pnuate THs Suvvdpews avTov 
—gives in its most general form the 
truth expressed in the Divine acts 
ov €Onkev KAnpovopoy mayta@v, Oe ov Kal 
emoinaev Tovs aidvas. 

dnavyacpa ths Sdéns] the effulgence 
of Ms glory, Vulg. splendor gloric 
(and so Latt. uniformly). 

dmravyacpa| The verb amavya¢w has 
two distinct meanings : 

1. To flash forth: radiate. 

2. To flash back : reflect. 

The noun dravyacpa, which is a 
characteristically Alexandrine word 
occurring in Wisdom (vii. 25), and in 
Philo, may therefore mean either 

1. The effulgence ; or 

2. The reflection (refulgence), 

The use of the word by Philo is not 
decisive as to the sense to be chosen. 
In one passage the sense ‘efful- 
gence’ appears to be most natural: De 
concupise. § 11 (ii. 356 M.) rd & ey- 
pvodpevoy (Gen. li. 7) dpAov bs aidépiov 
nv mvetpa Kai ei dy Te aidepiov mvev- 
poaros Kpeirtoy, dre Ths pakaplas Kal 
Tpiopakaplas picews amavyacpa. 

In two others the sense ‘ reflection’ 


_is more appropriate: De opif. mundi 


$51 (i. 35 M.) was dvépewmos kara pev thy 
dedvovay oixel@rat Oel@ hoy, THs paka- 
pias picews ekpayetoy 7) ardomacpa 
7) amavyarpa yeyovds, kara Sé thy rot 
TOpatos KaTATKEUIY amavTL TO KOT HO. 
De plantatione Now § 12 (i. 337 M.) 
TO O€ aylacpa (Hx. xv. 17) oioy dyiov 
dravyacpa, piunua dpxervmov, met 
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ta aigOnoe Kaha Kal vonoer Kadoy 
elkoves. 

The passage in Wisdom (vii. 25 f.) 
is capable of bearing either meaning. 
The threefold succession dmavyacpa, 
ecomtpov, eikav,—effulgence, mirror, 
image, no less than v. 25, appears to 
favour the sense of ‘effulgence.’ 
Otherwise ¢corrpov interrupts the 
order of thought. 

In this passage the sense reflection 
is quite possible, but it appears to be 
less appropriate, as introducing a third 


undefined notion of ‘that which re- ~ 


flects.’ Moreover the truth suggested 
by ‘reflection’ is contained in yapak- 
tnp, to which ‘effulgence’ offers a 
more expressive complement; and 
the Greek Fathers with unanimity 
have adopted the sense effulgence 
according to the idea expressed in 
the Nicene Creed, Light of Light. 
Several of their comments are of 
interest as bringing out different 
sides of the image: Orig. in Joh. 
XxXxii.18 dAqs pev ob otpau THS bdgys TOU 
Geod avrov dravyacpa eivat TOY ViOV..- 
POdvew pévroe ye amd Tod amavydcpa- 
Tos TovTou THS Ans OEns pepiKa atrav- 
yaopata ent THY Noumny AoyiRTy KTiow. 
Comp. ¢. Cels. v. 18; de prince. 1, 2, 4 
(and Redepenning’s note); Hom. in 
Jer. ix. 4 ovxl éyévynoey 6 ratnp 
Tov viov Kat améAvoev avToy amo THs 
yeverews adrov, GAN del yevya avrov 
doov €oTt TO Pas TounTLKOY TOU drav- 
yaoparos. 

Greg. Nyss. de perfecta Christ. 
forma, Migne Patr. Gr. xlvi. p. 265 
do€ayv Kal vmdotTacw @vopmace TO UTrEp- 
kelevoy mavros ayabov...ro b€ cuvapés 
TE Kal adldoTaToY Tov viov mpds TOY 
marépa Sceppavevov.. .dravyacua dons 
kal Xapakrijpa UTOTTATEWS TPOTayopEvet 
GANG Kat 6 THY amavydfoveay piow 
vonoas Kal TO dmavyacpua TavTNSs TavTwS 
KaTevonoe, Kal Oo TO péyeOos Tis v7r0- 
ordcews ev VO AaBdY TO emupaivonev 
Xapakrhpe wavras epperpet THY VdTTA- 
ow, 

Chrysostom (Hom. ii. 2) dravyacpa 
eirev...wa Set&n ore xaxet (John viii. 
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12) ovrws elpntrat: dndov dé as Has ek 
pores. 

Theodoret ad loc. 6 amavyacpa kai 
€k TOU TUpOSs EOTL Kal TUY T@ TUpi €OTL... 
NN ‘ c , DES: / iu \ i > , 
det dé n dd€a, del roivyy Kal TO amav- 
yaopa. 

Gicumenius ad loc, dia tov 
yaopa’® thy kara piow ek Tov matpos 
, ae Westy re QV \ 7 
mpoodoy Tov viod Ondot’ ovdey yap dras 


Gus) , 
aTrau- 


ovdapov Kata yap Kal eiomoinow mpo- 
evow amavyag ud TLVoS, OVK amr TOD HALov, 
OUK Giro TOU Tupos, ovK ap Erépov TiW6s, 
ap ob répukey aravyacpa mpotevat. 

It is indeed true that the sense 
of ‘effulgence’ passes into that of 
‘reflection’ so far as both present the 
truth that it is through Christ that 
God becomes visible to man. But 
in the one case the nature of Christ 
is emphasised and in the other His 
office. The ‘effulgence’ is the neces- 
sary manifestation of the luminous 
body: the ‘reflection’ is the. mani- 
festation through some medium as it 
takes place in fact. 

It is however necessary to observe 
that ‘effulgence’ is not any isolated 
ray, but the whole bright image which 
brings before us the source of light. 
Comp. Greg. Nyss. c. Hunom. viii., 
Migne Patr. Gr. xlv. p. 773 os &k 
TavTos TOU NALaKOU KUKAOV TH TOU Paros 
aprndovr dravyacerar, ov yap To pév 
TL Acyurrer TO O€ dAaprrés ett TOU KUKAOU* 
ovtws OAn 7 Od€a ris early 6 maTip TO 
e€ €avTns admavydopatt, Tovréote TO 
anbwve hori ravraydbev mepravyaterat. 
And again while the general figure 
guards the conception of the perma- 
nence of the relation between the 
source and the light, the ‘ effulgence’ 
is regarded in its completeness (dmav- 
yaopa)—the light flashed forth, and 
not the light in the continuity of the 
stream. 

ths Sd€ns avtov| The ‘glory of God’ 
is the full manifestation of His attri- 
butes according to man’s power of 
apprehending them, ‘all His goodness’ 
(Ex. xxxiii. 19 ff.). This ‘glory’ was 
the subject of His crowning revelation 
as contemplated by the prophets 
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(Is. xl. 5 the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed ; xlvi. 13 in Zion salvation, 
unto Israel my glory; \x. 1 f.)andmade 
known in Christ (2 Cor. iv. 4,6: comp. 
Rom. ix. 23; 1 Tim. i. 11; John xi. 
40; 1.14); compare Introduction to 
the Gospel of St John xvii. ff It 
is the final light (Apoc. xxi. 23) for 
which we look (Tit. ii. 13 ; Rom. v. 2). 

Under the Old Dispensation the 
Shekinah was the symbol of it: Ex. 
xxiv. 16; Ps. lxxxv.9. Comp. Rom. ix. 
Aveo ubetwiet 7): 

For illustrations see Rom. vi. 4; ix. 


4; Col. i. 11; Eph. iii. 16; compare 
Za Thessyat Ori «Cora Xia hooms 
rh, Bey 


Clement (1 Cor. c. xxxvi.) writes 6¢ 
Ov aravyagpa THs peyak@ovyns avTov, 


~ taking the word peyadoovry from the 


later clause and greatly obscuring the 
fulness of the thought. 

xapaktnp THs vmoctacews| the eu- 
pression of His essence, Vulg. ji- 
gura (O. Li. imago, v. character) sub- 
stantie. Syr. image of His essence 


(aidoAu [saX.). 


The word yapaxrnp is used from 
the time of Herodotus (i. 116) of the 
distinguishing features, material or 
spiritual, borne by any object or 
person; of the traits by which we 
recognise it as being what it is. 

It is specially used for the mark 
upon a coin (Eurip. £7. 558 f.; Arist. 
Pol.i. 9) which determines the nature 
and value of the piece. Comp. Ign. 
ad Magn. 5 donep yap eorw vowiopara 
dvo, d pev Oeod 6 Se Kogpov, kal €kacTov 
avra@y ttov Xapakrhpa emekelpevov EXE, 
ot drurrot TOU Koo pou TOUTOU, OL ide TLoToL 
ev ayamn xapakripa Oeod marpos Oa 
"Incov Xpiorov. 

In this connexion yapakrijp is ap- 
plied to the impression of the en- 
graving on a die or seal which is con- 
veyed to other substances. Philo, de 


Mund. opif. § 4 (G.4M.) dorep ev Knp@ 
Tw TH é€avTod uy7...Tods XapakTijpas 
evo ppayiver Oa. 

td. § 53 (i. 36 M.) ris éxarépas puicews 
amepatreto TH WuXT Tovs yapakTypas ; 
de mundo § 4 (ii. 606 M.). 

De plant. Now § 5 (i. 3 332 M.) 6 Moi- 
ons [thy oyeeny voxny] Ovopacey...TOU 
Oeiov Kat dopdrov eixova, SdKwov eivac 
vouloas ovo.iwbeioay Kal tur@betoay 
ohpayid. beod, js 6 Xapaktnp eat 6 
didwos Noyos. 

By a natural transition from this 
use, yapax7yp is applied to that in 
which the distinguishing traits of the 
object to which it is referred are 
found. So Philo describes ‘the spirit,’ 
the essence of the rational part of 
man, as ‘a figure and impress of 
divine power’: 7 pév ody Kouwn) mpos Ta 
ddoya Svvamis ovcoiav éhayev aipa, 7 dé 
€k THS NoyiKis amoppveica mys, TO 
TVEvpLA, OVK Aépa KLVOUpLEVOY GANA TUroV 
Twa Kal xapakrnpa elas Svvdpews, nv 
ovomattiKupio Mains eixovakanel, nov 
ort apxérurrov pev Picews AoyiKs 6 Beds 
éort, piunua Sé kal dmetkovopa avOpo- 
mos (quod det. pot. insid. § 23; 1. 
207 M.). And Clement of Rome speaks 
of man as ‘an impress of the image 
of God’: emi maow 16 eEoyerarop... 
avOperov...émracev [6 Snutoupyos Kal 
Seomorns Tay aravtay| rhs éavtod eikd- 
vos xapaxtjpa (Gen. i. 26 f.) (ad Cor. 
i. 33). 

Generally yapaxrnp may be said to 
be that by which anything is direct- 
ly recognised through corresponding 
signs under a particular aspect, though 
it may include only a few features of 
the object. It is so far a primary and 
not a secondary source of knowledge. 
Xapaxrnp conveys representative traits 
only, and therefore it is distinguished 
from eikdy (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15; 
1 Cor. xi. 7; Col. iii. 10) which gives a 
complete representation under the 
condition of earth of that which it 
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figures ; and from popd7 (Phil. ii. 6 f.) 
which marks the essential form. 

There is no word in English which 
exactly renders it. If there were a 
sense of ‘express’ (ie. expressed 
image) answering to ‘impress’ this 
would be the best equivalent. 

vroaracis| The word properly 
means ‘that which stands beneath’ 
as a sediment (Arist. de hist. an. v. 
1g and often) or foundation (Hzek. 
xliii. 11, LXx.), or ground of support 
(Ps. lxviii. (Ixix.)2 ; Jer. xxiii. 22, LXx.). 

From this general sense come the 
special senses of firmness, confidence 
(compare ce. iii. 14 note ; 2 Cor. ix. 4; 
xi. 17); reality ([Arist.] de mundo 4 
Ta pev kar eupacw, ta dé Ka?’ vroora- 
ow, kat eudacw pev ipides...kaQ” vir0- 
oracw S€...kounrac...), that in virtue 
of which a thing is what it is, the 
essence of any being (Ps. xxxvill, 
(xxxix.) 6; Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 48; 
Wisd. xvi. 21: compare Jerem. x. 17; 
Ezek. xxvi. 11). 

When this meaning of ‘essence’ was 
applied to the Divine Being two dis- 
tinct usages arose in the course of 
debate. If men looked at the Holy 
Trinity under the aspect of the one 
Godhead there was only one vzoora- 
ois, one divine essence. If, on the 
other hand, they looked at each 
Person in the Holy Trinity, then that 
by which each Person is what He is, 
His wmdcracis, was necessarily re- 
garded as distinct, and there were 
three vmocraces. In the first case 
Urocraacts as applied to the One God- 
head was treated as equivalent to 
ovcia: in the other case it was treated 
as equivalent to rpocwmor. 

As a general rule the Hastern (Alex- 
andrine) Fathers adopted the second 
mode of speech affirming the existence 
of three dvaooraces (real Persons) in 
the Godhead; while the Western 
Fathers affirmed the unity of one 
imdaracis (essence) in the Holy 
Trinity (compare the letter of Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria to Dionysius of 
Rome, Routh, Rel/. sacra, ili. 390 ff. 
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and notes). Hence many medieval 
and modern writers have taken vzd- 
oraots in the sense of ‘person’ here. 
But this use of the word is much 


later than the apostolic age ; and it is” 


distinctly inappropriate in this con- 
nexion. The Son is not the image, 
the expression of the ‘ Person’ of God. 


On the other hand, He is the ex- / 


pression of the ‘essence’ of God. He 
brings the Divine before us at once 
perfectly and definitely according to 
the measure of our powers. 

The exact form of the expression, 
dmavy. ths 6. Kal xap. Ths voor. and 


not ro dmavy. tr. 6. Kal 6 yap. THs 4 


voor. OY amavy. 6. Kal xap. troor. will 
be noticed (comp. v. 2 év vid). 

hépwrv re] and so bearing...We 
now pass from the thought of the 


absolute Being of the Son to His‘ 
action in the finite creation under the _; 


conditions of time and space. The 


particle re indicates the new relation , 


of the statement which it introduces. 
It is obvious that the familiar dis- 
tinction holds true here: ‘xai con- 
jungit, re adjungit.’ The providential 
action of the Son is a special mani- 
festation of His Nature and is not 
described in a coordinate statement : 
what He does flows from what He is. 

The particle re is rarely used as an 
independent conjunction in the N. T. 
It is so used again c. vi. 5; ix. 1; 
xii. 2; and in St Paul only Rom. ii. 
19; xvi. 26; 1 Cor. iv. 21; Eph. iii. 19. 

hépov...| bearing or guiding, Vulg. 
portans, O. Li. ferens vy. gerens. 
This present and continuous support 
and carrying forward to their end of 
all created things was attributed by 
Jewish writers to God no less than 
their creation. ‘God, blessed be He, 
bears (731D) the world’ (Shem. R. 
§ 36 referring to Is. xlvi. 4; compare 
Num. xi. 14; Deut. i. 9). The action 
of God is here referred to the Son 
(comp. Col. i. 17). 

The word @épew is not to be under- 
stood simply of the passive support 
of a burden (yet notice c. xiii, 13; xii. 
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20); “for the Son is not an Atlas 
sustaining the dead weight of the 
world.” It rather expresses that 
bearing’ which includes movement, 
progress, towards an end. The Son 
in the words of Gicumenius zrepiayer 
kat ovvéxer kal mndadwovxel...Ta dopara 
kal Ta Opata mepipéepwyv Kal KuBepvar. 
The same general sense is given by 
Chrysostom : dépav...rovréoti, KuBep- 
vov, Ta Ovanimtovra cuykpaTay, Tov 
yap Toijoar TOV KOopoY ovX ATTY éoTL 
TO GuyKpotety GAN, ei Set Te Kal Oav- 
paoroy eimeiv, Kal petCov (Hom. ii. 3). 
And so Primasius: verbo jussionis 
suze omnia gubernat et regit...in 
gubernando vero ea quee facta sunt 
ne ad nihilum redeant continentur. 

Gregory of Nyssa goes yet further, 
and understands dépev of the action 
by which the Son brings things into 
existence: ra ovpmavta TO pnpate 
Tis Suvapews avTov Peper 0 Adyos ek 
Tov pu dvtes eis yeveow® Tavta yap 
daa THY GiNov etAnxe Hvow pilav airiay 
€xeu THs UTOTTATEws TO pHua THs ddpa- 
orov Suvapmews (de perf. Christ. forma, 
Migne Patr. Gr. xlvi. p. 265). For 
this sense of dépewy compare Philo 
quis rer. div. her. §7 G. 477 M.); de 
mut. nom. § 44 (i. 6, 7 M.). 

Philo expresses a similar idea to 
that of the text when he speaks of 
6 mnSadwodyxos Kal kuBepyntns TOU mavTOS 
Noyos Oetos (De Cherub. § 11; 1.145 M.). 
And Hermas gives the passive side of 
it Sim. ix. 14, 5 To dvopa rod vied rod 
Oeod péya <otl Kai dywpnrov Kal Tov 
koopov Odov Bacrater’ ef odv raca 7 
Ktlows dua Tov viov tov Oeod Baord- 
Cera... 

ra mavra] as contrasted with ravra 
(John i. 2). All things in their unity: 
. il. 8, 10 (not iii. 4); Rom. viii. 32; 
KINO Corn yiilG.s xv. 27 f; 210or, 
LV.015 3) VaeLOspelphyelsalOts sll nOs aly. 


T. GMLOPTLOV 
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T. Ou. Tons. Exad. 


10, 15; Phil. iii. 21 5 Col,.1. 16f, 20; 
1 Tim, vi. 13. 

See also 1 Cor. xi. 12; xii. 6; Gal. 
ins22° Phil atidss Bphad 2g raves: 
The reading in 1 Cor. ix. 22 and 
perhaps in xii. 19, is wrong. 

T@ p. tis duv.] by the word~ the 
expression—of His (Christ’s) power, 
the word in which His power finds its 
manifestation (compare Rey. ili. 10 
Tov oyov THs vromovns pov). As the 
world was called into being by an 
utterance (p7ua) of God (ce. xi. 3), so 
it is sustained by a like expression of 
the divine will. The choice of the 
term as distinguished from Adyos 
marks, so to speak, the particular 
action of Providence. Gen. i. 3 eirev 
0 Geos. 

dvy. adrov| The pronoun naturally 
refers to the Son, not to the Father, 
in spite of the preceding clauses, from 
the character of the thought. 

xaO. tomoduevos| having made— 
when He had made—purification of 
sins. This clause introduces a new 
aspect of the Son. He has been re- 
garded in His absolute Nature (dy), 
and in His general relation to finite 
being (dépev): now He is seen as He 
entered into the conditions of life ina 
world disordered by sin. 

The completed atonement wrought 
by Christ (Aaving made)is distinguish- 
ed from His eternal being and His 
work through all time in the support of 
created things (being, bearing) ; and it 
is connected with His assumption of 
sovereign power in His double Nature 
at the right hand of God (having 
made...He sat...). Thus the phrase 
prepares for the main thought of the 
Kpistle, the High-priestly work of 
Christ, which is first distinctly intro- 
duced in ¢. ii. 17. 

mooduevos] The Vulgate, from the 
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defectiveness of Latin participles, fails 
to give the sense: purgationem 
peccatorum faciens; (compare v. I 
loguens). In v. 14 (missi) there is 
the converse error. The Old Latin 
had avoided this error but left the 
thought indefinite purijicatione (pur- 
gatione) peccatorum facta. 

The use of the middle (rounodpevos) 
suggests the thought which the late 
gloss 6¢ éavrod made more distinct. 
Christ Himself, in His own Person, 
made the purification: He did not 
make it as something distinct from 
Himself, simply provided by His 
power. Compare pyeiay sroveto Oat 
Rom.i.9; Eph. i. 16, &¢.;. roveio Oar 
deyoets I Tim. ii. 1; Luke v. 33; 
John xiy. 23 &e. 

ka. tov auapriay| 2 Pet. i. 9 (per- 
sonally applied). Compare Exod. xxx. 
10 {LXx.); Job vii. 21 (uxx.). Else- 
where the word xa@apicpos is used 
only of legal purification (Luke ii. 22; 
Mk. i. 44 || Luke v. 14; Johnii. 6; 
iii. 25). The verb xadapi¢ew is also 
used but rarely of sin: c. x. 2 (ix. 14); 
1 John i. 7, 9. Comp. Acts xv. 9; 
pha 20.5; Lit. W..04 (2 Cor. vil, 2 ; 
James iy. 8). 

There is perhaps a reference to the 
imperfection of the Aaronic purifi- 
cations (compare Lev. xvi. 30) which 
is dwelt upon afterwards, c. x. 1 ff. 

The genitive (ka. awapridv) may 
express either 

(1) the cleansing of sins, i.e. the re- 
moval of the sins. Compare Matt. 
viii, 3; Job vii. 21 (Ex. xxx. 10). 

or (2) the cleansing (of the person) 
Jrom sins. Comp. ¢. ix. 15. 

The former appears to be the right 
meaning. See Additional Note. 

Tév cdpaptiav] of sins generally. 
Comp. Col. i. 14; Eph. i. 7. Elsewhere 
nuoy (or avtav) is added: Matt. i. 21; 
Caley Te COheXv.13)5,, lsd Ohne lV: 
10; Apoc. i. 5. Contrast John i. 29 
(rnv dpapriav). For the contrast of 


the sing. and pl. see c. ix. 26, 28; x. 
18, 26, 

The result of this ‘ purification’ is 
the foundation of a ‘ Holy’ Church 
(comp. John xiii. 10 n.). The hin- 
drance to the approach to God is 
removed. 

ERAOLG. EY |MCVAliny Les Xen 12 XTi, 
Comp. Eph. i. 20 (kaOioas); Apoe. iii. 
21. Kadica (intrans.) expresses the 
solemn taking of the seat of authority, 
and not merely the act of sitting. 
Comp. Matt. v. 1; xix. 28; xxv. 31. 

The phrase marks the fulfilment of 
Ps.cx. 1; Matt. xxii. 44 and parallels; 
Acts li. 34; and so it applies only to 
the Risen Christ. Angels are always 
represented as ‘standing’ (Is. vi. 5; 
1 K. xxii. 19) or falling on their 
faces: and so the priests ministered, 
comp. ¢. x. 11. Only princes of the 
house of David could sit in the court 
(m11y) of the Temple (Biesenthal). 
Hence ‘the man of sin’ so asserts 
himself: 2 Thess. ii.4. Bernard says 
in commenting on the title ‘thrones’ 
(Col. i. 16): nec vacat Sessio: tran- 
quillitatis insigne est (de consid. v. 4, 
IO). 

ev deéia] v. 13. The idea is of 
course of dignity and not of place 
(‘dextra Dei ubique est’). All local 
association must be excluded: ovx 
Geos aX 
iva ro 6poripov adrod SetyO_ TO mpos 
rov marépa (Theophlet.). Non est 
putandum quod omnipotens Pater 
qui spiritus est incircumscriptus 
omnia replens dexteram aut sinistram 
habeat...Quid est ergo ‘sedit ad dex- 
teram majestatis’ nisi ut dicatur, 
habitat in plenitudine paternze majes- 
tatis? (Primas.) Comp. Eph. iv. ro. 
We, as we at present are, are forced 
to think in terms of space, but it does 
not follow that this limitation belongs 
to the perfection of humanity. 

Herveius (on v. 13) notices the 
double contrast between the Son 
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and the Angels: Seraphin stant ut 
ministri, Filius sedet ut Dominus : 
Seraphin in circuitu, Filius ad dex- 
teram. 

Ths peyar.] ¢. viii. 1 ; Jude25. The 
word is not unfrequent in the Lxx.: 
e.g. 1 Chron. xxix. 11; Wisd. xviii. 
24. 

‘The Majesty’ expresses the idea 
of God in His greatness. Comp. 
Buxtorf Lex. s. » ANI). 1 Clem. 
XVi. TO OKATTpOY THs peyanr. C. XXXVI. 
amavyacpa THs peyan. 

év vy dois] Ps. xciii. (xcii.) 4 (LXX.). 

Here only in N.T. Comp. év vio- 
ros Luke ii. 14; Matt. xxi. 9 and 
parallels ; and év rots émoupaviows Eph. 
1 Be FOR Wh GG imi WES Wk, TZ, 

The term marks the sphere of the 
higher life. Local imagery is neces- 
sarily used for that which is in itself 
unlimited by place (compare iv. 14; 
Vii. 26). Ti e€oruv Ev vndois ; Chry- 
sostom asks, eis romov mepixNeler TOV 
Gedy; amaye (Hom. ii. 3). 

The clause belongs to éexadicey and 
not to tys peyakwovryns. The latter 
connexion would be grammatically 
irregular though not unparalleled, 
and ris peyadwovryns is complete in 
itself. 

This Session of Christ at the right 
hand of God,—the figure is only used 
of the Incarnate Son—is connected 
with His manifold activity as King 
(Acts ii. 33 ff; Eph. i. 21 ff ; Col. iii. 
I; ¢. X. 12) and Priest (1 Pet. iil. 22 ; 
c. Vili. I; ¢. xii. 2) and Intercessor 
(Rom. viii. 34). Comp. Acts vii. 55 f. 
(€arota ex 6.). 

iii. Transition to the detailed de- 
velopment of the argument (4). 

The fourth verse forms a transition 
to the special development of the argu- 
ment of the Epistle. The general con- 
trast between ‘the Son’ as the medi- 
ator of the new revelation and ‘the 
prophets’ as mediators of the old, is 
offered in the extreme case. Ac- 
cording to Jewish belief the Law was 
ministered by angels (c. ii. 2; Gal. 
lil. 19; comp. Acts vii. 53), but even 
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the dignity of these, the highest re- 
presentatives of the Dispensation, was 
as far below that of Christ as the title 
of minister is below that of the incom- 
municable title of divine Majesty. 
This thought is developed i. 5—ii. 18. 

The abrupt introduction of the 
reference to the angels becomes 
intelligible both from the function 
which was popularly assigned to 
angels in regard to the Law, and from 
the description of the exaltation of 
the Incarnate Son. Moses alone was 
admitted in some sense to direct 
intercourse with God (Num. xii. 8; 
Deut. xxxiv. 10): otherwise ‘the Angel 
of the Lord’ was the highest mes- 
senger of revelation under the Old 
Covenant. And again the thought of 
the Session of the Son on the Father's 
throne calls up at once the image of 
the attendant Seraphim (ls. vi. 1 ff.; 
John xi. AT sive 2 ts): 

The superiority of Messiah to the 
angels is recognised in Rabbinic 
writings. 

Jalkut Sim. 2, fol. 53, 3 on Is. lii. 13, 
Behold my servant shalt (deal wisely) 
prosper. ‘This is King Messiah. He 
shall be exalted and extolled and be 
very high. He shall be exalted be- 
yond Abraham, and extolled beyond 
Moses, and raised high above the 
ministering angels (nawn »aNdp). 

Jalkut Chadash f. 144, 2. Messiah 
is greater than the fathers, and than 
Moses, and than the ministering 
angels (Schoettgen, i. p. 905). 

4 having become so much better than 
the angels as He hath inherited a 
more excellent name than they. 

4. The thought of the exaltation 
of the Incarnate Son fixes attention 
on His Manhood. Under this aspect 
He was shewn to have become superior 
to angels in His historic work. And 
the glory of ‘the name’ which He has 
‘inherited’ is the measure of His 
excellence. Comp. Eph. i. 20f. 

TOTOUT@...00@] C. X. 25; vii. 20 ff. 
Comp. viii. 6. The combination is 
found in Philo (de mund. opif. § 50 
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(i. 33 M.); Leg. ad Cai. § 36) but not in 
St Paul. 

kpeirrov| The word is characteristic 
of the epistle (13 times). Elsewhere 
it is found only in the neuter (xpetrrov 
4 times; I Cor. xii. 31 is a false 
reading). The idea is that of 
superiority in dignity or worth or 
advantage, the fundamental idea being 
power and not goodness (dpyeivwy and 
adpioros are not found in the N. T.). 

yevouevos] The word stands in 
significant connexion with oy (v. 3). 
The essential Nature of the Son is 
contrasted with the consequences of 
the Incarnation in regard to His divine- 
human Person (comp. ¢.y.9). His as- 
sumption of humanity, which for a time 
‘made Him lower than angels,’ issued 
in His royal exaltation. Comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 64; Luke xxii. 69 (0 vids rod 
avOparov). 

The Greek fathers lay stress upon 
Kpeirrov aS marking a difference in 
kind and not in degree. Athan. c. 
Ar, i. § 59 70 dpa ‘kpeitrwy’ Kai voy 
kat 60 ok@y TH Kupio dvariOnot, TO 
Kpeirrom kal G\Aw Tapa Ta ‘yernTa 
tTvyxavovtt. Kpeittay yap 4 d¢ avrod 
Ovoia, Kpeittav n év adr@ éAmis, Kat 
ai 60 avrod emayyeiat, ovx bs mpos 
puxpa peyddar ovyKkpwopevac ad os 
Gat mpos GAXa tTHy hvow Tvyxavovea® 
€mel Kal 0 TavTa Olkovounoas KpeiTT@V 
TOV yevnTav €oTt. 

They also rightly point out that 
yevouevos is used of the Lord’s Human 
Nature and not of His divine Person- 
ality: rodro xara TO dvOperrevoy eipyker, 
os yap eds mointns ayyédwv Kai dec- 
motns ayyédov, os b€ avOpwros pera 
Thy dvacracw Kat thy els ovpavors 
dvaBacw kpeitTav ayyédov eyévero. 

For kpeirrwv, Siapoperepos, see Cc. 
viii. 6 note. 

tov ayyékwv] The class as a de- 


Wass 


finite whole (vv. 5,7, 13), and not beings 
of such a nature (ii. 2, 5, 7, 9, 16). 

diap. map atvrovs...dvopa] The 
‘name’ of angels is ‘excellent’ (é:a- 
opoyr, different, distinguished, for good 
from others; comp. Matt. xii, 12 
dvadéper), but that inherited by the 
Son is ‘more excellent’ (Vulg. dij: 
JSerentius pre illis. O. L.procellentius 
(excellentius) his (ab his)). Forthe use 
of mapa see iii. 3, ix. 23, xi. 4, xii. 24. 

By the ‘name’ we are to understand 
probably not the name of ‘Son’ simply, 
though this as applied to Christ in 
His humanity is part of it, but the 
Name which gathered up all that 
Christ was found to be by believers, 
Son, Sovereign and Creator, the Lord 
of the Old Covenant, as is shewn in 
the remainder of the chapter. Comp. 
Phil. ii. 9 (Eph. i. 21). 

For the position of dvapopérepov 
compare xi. 25 (iii. 14). 

cexdnp.| The perfect lays stress 
upon the present possession of the 
‘name’ which was ‘inherited’ by the 
ascended Christ. That which had 
been proposed in the eternal counsel 
(v. 2 €Onxev) was realised when the 
work of redemption was completed 
(John xix. 30 reréXeora). The pos- 
session of the ‘name’—His own 
eternally—was, in our human mode of 
speech, consequent on the Incarna- 
tion, and the permanent issue of it. 


In looking back over the view of 
the Lord’s Person and Work given in 
vv. I—4 we notice 

1. The threefold aspect in which 
it is regarded. 

(a) The Eternal Being of the 
Son (dv, hépor). 

(8) The temporal work of the 
Incarnate Son (xa@apiopov momod- 
pevos, KpeiTT@y yevopevos). 

D2 
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(y) The work of the Exalted 
Christ in its historical foundation and 
in its abiding issues (€xaOucev, kexkAnpo- 
VOUMNKED). 

2. The unity of Christs Person. 

The continuity of the Person of the 
Son throughout is distinctly affirmed. 
He is One before the work of creation 
and after the work of redemption. 
Traits which we regard as character- 
istic severally of His divine and of 
‘His human nature are referred to the 
same Person. This unity is clearly 
marked : 

God spake in His Son, 

Whom He appointed heir of all 
things, 

through Whom He made the world, 
Who being...and bearing... 

having made purification... 

sat down, 

having become... 

Even during His dwelling on earth, 
under the limitations of manhood, the 
activity of His divine Being (dépav 
ra mayvra) was not interrupted ; and 
His redemptive work must be referred 
to the fulness of His One Person. 

3. The unity of Christ's work. 

The Creation, Redemption, Con- 
summation of all things are indis- 
solubly connected. The heirship of 
Christ is placed side by side with His 
creative work. The exaltation of 
dhumanity in Him is in no way 
dependent on the Fall. The Fall 
made Redemption necessary, and al- 
tered the mode in which the divine 
counsel of love, the consummation 
of creation, was fulfilled, but it did 
not alter the counsel itself, 

A mysterious question has been 
raised whether the terms ‘ Son’ and 
‘Father’ are used of the absolute 
relations of the divine Persons apart 
from all reference to the Incarnation. 
In regard to this it may be observed 
that Scripture tells us very little of 
God apart from His relation to man 
and the world. At the same time the 
description of God as essentially ‘love’ 
helps us to see that the terms ‘Father’ 
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and ‘Son’ are peculiarly fitted to 
describe, though under a figure, an 
essential relation between the Persons 
of the Godhead. This essential rela- 
tion found expression for us in the 
Incarnation; and we are led to see that 
the ‘economic’ Trinity is a true image, 
under the conditions of earth, of the 


‘essential’ Trinity. 


Comp. v. 2 ev vig; vii. 3. John 
iii, 16, 17. 

It is remarkable that the title 
‘Father’ is not applied to God in this 
Hpistle except in the quotation i. 5; 
yet see xii. 9. 

See Additional Note on the Divine 
Nanies in the Epistle. 


I. THE SUPERIORITY OF THE Son, 
THE Mrprator or THE New REvena- 
TION, TO ANGELS (i. 5—ii. 18). 


This first main thought of the 
Epistle, which has been announced 
in v. 4, is unfolded in three parts. 
It is established first (i) in regard to 
the Nature and Work of the Son, as 
the Mediator of the New Covenant, 
by detailed references to the testi- 
mony of Scripture (i. 5—14). It is 
then (ii) enforced practically by a con- 
sideration of the consequences of 
neglect (ii. 1—4). And lastly it is 
shewn (iii) that the glorious destiny 
of humanity, loftier than that of angels, 
in spite of the fall, has been fulfilled 
by the Son of Man (ii. 5—18). 

i. The testimony of Scripture 
to the preeminence of the Son over 


angels (i. 5—14). 


The series of seven quotations 
which follows the general statement 
of the subject of the Epistle shews 
that the traths which have been 
affirmed are a fulfilment of the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament. The quo- 
tations illustrate in succession the 
superiority of the Son, the Mediator 
of the new Revelation and Covenant, 
over the angels, and therefore far 
more over the prophets, (1) as Son 
(vv. 5, 6) and then in two main aspects, 
(2) as ‘heir of all things’ (wv. 7—9) 
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and (3) as ‘creator of the world’ (vz. 
1O—12). 

The last quotation (ov. 13, 14) 
presents (4) the contrast between the 
Son and the angels in regard to the 
present dispensation. The issue of 
the Son’s Incarnation is the welcome 
to sit at God’s right hand (kpeirroy 
yevouevos) in certain expectation of 
absolute victory, while the angels are 
busy with their ministries. 

(1) 5, 6. The essential dignity of 
the Son. , 

The dignity of the Son as Son is 
asserted in three connexions, in its 
foundation, (onpepov yeyevnka ge): 
its__continuance (Zcoua atrdé cis 
~“narépa); and in its final manifestation 
(Gray madw eloayayn). 

5 For to which of the angels said 
He at any time, 

My Son art Thou: 
/ I have today begotten Thee ? ) 
and again, 

( LI will be to Him a Father, 

And He shall be to Me a Son: iM 

And when He again bringeth (or 
when on the other hand He bringeth) 
in the Firstborn into the world He 
saith, 


And let all the Angels of God 


worship Him. 

The first two quotations are taken 
from Ps. ii ._7 and 2 Sam. vii. 
(| 1 Chron. xvii. 13). Both quotations 
verbally agree with the Lxx. which 
agrees with the Hebr, 

The words of the Psalm are quoted 
again c. v. 5 and by St Paul, Acts 
xiii. 33. And they occur in some 
authorities (Dabe &c.) in Luke iii. 22. 
See also the reading of the Ebionitic 
Gospel on Matt. iii. 17. 

The same Psalm is quoted Acts iv. 
25 ff. Comp. Apoc. ii. 27; xii. 5; xiv. 
ese SAX TS. 

The passage from 2 Sam. vii. 14 is 
quoted again in 2 Cor. vi. 18 with 
important variations (¢ropat vpiv... 
dpeis CoeoGE por eis viods Kal Ovyarépas), 
and Apoe. xxi. 7. 

Both passages bring out the rela- 
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tion of ‘the Son of David’ to the ful- 
filment of the divine purpose. ‘The — 
promise in~2~Sam> vii 14 is the 
historical starting point. It was 
spoken by Nathan to David in answer 
to the king’s expressed purpose to 
build a Temple for the Lord, This 
work the prophet said should be not 
for him but for his seed. The whole 
passage, with its reference to ‘iniquity’ 
and chastening, can only refer to an 
earthly king; and still experience 
shewed that no earthly king could 
satisfy its terms. The kingdom passed 
away from the line of David. The 
Temple was destroyed. It was 
necessary therefore = look for an- 
other ‘seed’ (Is, xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5; 
Zech. vi. 12): eee eae of the 
everlasting Kingdom and of the true 
Temple (compare Luke i. 32 f,; John 
ii. 19). 

The passage from the Second Psalm 
represents the divine King under 
another aspect. He isnot the builder 
of the Temple of the Lord but the 
representative of the Lord’s triumph 
over banded enemies. The conquest 
of the nations was not achieved by 
the successors of David. Itremained 
therefore for Another, The partial 
external fulfilment of the divine 
prophecy directed hope to the future, 
So it was that the idea of the theo- 
cratic kingdom was itself apprehended 
as essentially Messianic; and the 
application of these two representa- 
tive passages to Christ depends upon 
the prophetic significance of the 
critical facts of Jewish history. 

-The third quotation is beset by 
difficulty. Doubt has been felt 
as to the source from which it is 
derived. Words closely resembling 
the quotation are found in Ps. xcvii. 
(xevi.) 7 mpookujoare avuT@ Tavres ot 
dyyedou avrov (LXX,). But the exact 
phrase is found in the Vatican text 
of an addition made to the Hebrew 
in Deut. xxxii. 43 by the Lxx.-version 


“which reads 
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kal mpookurnodtocay 
dyyedou Ocod" 

evppavOnre €Ovn pera Tod aod avrod, 

kal euoyvodtacay aitd mavtes viol 

Geod. 

This gloss is quoted also by Justin 
M. Dial. c. 130. It was probably de- 
rived from the Psalm (comp. Is. xliv. 
23), and may easily have gained 
currency from the liturgical use of 
_the original hymn. If (as seems 

certain) the gloss was found in the 
current text of the Lxx. in the 
apostolic age, it is most natural to 
suppose that the writer of the Epistle 
took the words directly from the 
version of Deuteronomy. 

The quotation of words not found 
in the Hebrew text is to be explained 
by the general character of Deut. 

exxxii. which gives a prophetic history 
of the Course of Israel, issuing in the 
finaland decisive revelation of Jehovah 
in judgment. When this revelation 
is made all powers shall recognise His 
dominion, exercised, as the writer of 
the Epistle explains, through Christ. 
The coming of Christ is thus identified 
with the coming of Jehovah. Comp. 
Luke i. 76; Acts ii. 20, 21. 

In the Targum on Deut. xxxii. 44 
which bears the name of Jonathan ben 
Uzziel there is the remarkable clause : 
‘He by His Word (m3) shall 
atone for His people and for His 
land’ 

It may be added that the thought 
both in Deuteronomy and in the 
Psalm is essentially the same. The 
Hymn and the Psalm both look for- 
ward to the time when the subordi- 
nate spiritual powers, idolised by the 
nations, shall recognise the absolute 
sovereignty of Jehovah. 

Part of the same verse (Deut. xxxii. 
43) is quoted by St Paul in Rom. xy. 
10. 
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5. tim yap «trey more] For to 
which...said He at any time? The 
use of the rhetorical question is 
characteristic of the style of the 
Epistle. Compare v. 14; li. 2 ff; 
Ae TOM sVile Tex 7a 

The subject of the verb is taken 
from the context. God is the Speaker 
in all revelation (@. 1). It has been 
objected that the title ‘Son’ is not 
limited to the Messiah in the Old 
Testament, but the objection rests 
upon a misunderstanding. The title 
which is characteristic of Messiah is 
never used of Angels or men in the 
Old Scriptures, Angels as a body 
are sometimes called ‘sons of God’ 
(Ps. xxix. 1, Ixxxix. 6) but to no one 
(rivt) is the title ‘Son of God’ given 
individually in all the long line of 
revelation. The riv and the woré are 
both significant. 

In like manner the title ‘Son’ was 
given to Israel as the chosen nation: 
Hos. xi. 1; Ex.iv. 22; but to no single 
Jew, except in the passage quoted, 
which in the original refers to Solomon 
as the type of Him who should come 
after. 

Nor is it without the deepest signi- 
ficance that in these fundamental 
passages, Ps. ii. 7, 2 Sam. vii. 14, the 
speaker is ‘the Lorp’ and not ‘Gop, 
The unique title of Christ is thus 
connected with God as He is the God 
of the Covenant (Jehovah, the Lorp), 
the God of Revelation, and not as He 
is the God of Nature (Elohim, Gop). 

vids pov| The order is full of mean- 
ing. By the emphasis which is laid 
upon vids the relation is marked as 
peculiar and not shared by others. 
My son art thou, and no less than 
this; and not Thou too, as well as 
others, art my son. Compare Ps. 
Ixxxvili, (Ixxxix.) 27 marnp pov ef ov. 
At the same time the ov is brought 
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into significant connexion with éyé in 
the next clause, where the emphasis 
is laid on eyo (‘I in my sovereign 
majesty’) and not on onpepov. 

onsepov| The word both in its 
primary and in its secondary meaning 
naturally marks some definite crisis, 
as the inauguration of the theocratic 
king, and that which would correspond 
with such an event in the historic 
manifestation of the divine King. So 
the passage was applied to the Resur- 
rection by St Paul (Acts xiii. 33; 
comp. Rom. i. 4); and by a very early 
and widespread tradition it was con- 
nected with the Baptism (Luke iii. 22 
Cod. D; Just. M. Dial. c. 88, and 
Otto’s note). 

Many however have supposed that 
‘today’ in this connexion is the ex- 
pression for that which is eternal, 
timeless. 

This view is very well expressed by 
Primasius: Notandum quia non dixit: 
Ante omnia secula genui te, vel in 
preeterito tempore; sed, hodie, inquit, 
genut te, quod adverbium est pre- 
sentis temporis. In Deo enim nec 
preeterita transeunt nec futura succe- 
dunt; sed omnia tempora simul ei 
conjuncta sunt, quia omnia przesentia 
habet. Et est sensus: Sicut ego 
semper eeternus sum neque initium 
neque finem habeo, ita te semper 
habeo cozeternum mihi. 

Philo recognises the same idea: 
onpepov O€ ear 6 drépavtos kal adueEi- 
THTOS aioy. pnvav yap Kal evavTdy 
Kal guvod@s xpovev tepiodos Sdoypara 
avOparev eialy apiOuoy exreTiynkotay: 
To O€ aevdes dvopa aidvos 7 onpepov 
(de Prof. § 11; 1.554 M.); andtheidea 
was widely current. Comp. Schéttgen, 
ad loc. and ce. iii. 13 note. 


Such an interpretation, however, 
though it includes an important truth, 
summed up by C Origen i in the doctrine 

~of the eternal generation of the $ Son, 
“appears to be foreign to the context. 
yeyévynxa] The term marks the 
communication of a new and abiding 
life, represented in the case of the 
earthly king by the royal dignity, 
and in the case of Christ by the 
divine sovereignty established by the 
Resurrection of the Incarnate Son in 
which His Ascension was included 
(Acts xiii. 33; Rom. i. 4; vi. 4; 
Col. i. 163 Apoe>i-5)-- 

For the use of yevyay compare 
I Cor. iv. 15; and especially St John’s 
use: I John iii. 1 Add. Note. 

eyo éoopat...eis| The relation once 
established is to be realised in a 
continuous fulfilment. The future 
points to the coming Messiah from 
the position of the O. T. prophet. 

The title waryp is applied to Gop 
here only in the Hpistle. 

eivat eis] Comp. ¢. viii. 10; 2 Cor. 
vi. 18. And in a somewhat different 
sense, Matt. xix. 5; Acts xiii. 7; 
1 Cor. xiv. 22; xvi. 16; Eph. i. 12; 
Luke iii. 5 &e. 

6. érav dé] This third quotation is 
not a mere continuation (kal mdAzv) 
but a contrast (dé). It marks the 
relation of angels to the Son and not 
of the Son to God ; and again it points 
forward to an end not yet reached. 

drav Se 7. eio.| The madrw has been 
taken (1) as a particle of connexion 
and also (2) as qualifying eicayayp. 

In the first case it has received two 
interpretations. 

(a) again, as simply giving a new 
quotation as in the former clause, ii. 
13; iv. 5; x. 30 &c. But it is fatal 
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to this view, which is given by Old 
Lat. (deinde iterum cum inducit) and 
Syr., that such a transposition of mah 
is without parallel (yet see Wisdom 
xiv. 1). The ease with which we can 
introduce the word ‘again’ paren- 
thetically hides this difficulty. __ 

(b) on the other hand, in contrast. 
In this way wadw would serve to 
emphasise the contrast suggested by 
dé. Comp. Luke vi. 49; Matt. iv. 7 ; 
1 John ii. 8, 

Such a use is not without parallels, 
Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. § 9 (i. 93 M.) 
0 O€ madw amodidpacKov Oedv...n Se 
madw Gedy arodokipatovea...), and the 
sense is perfectly consistent with the 
scope of the passage. It would leave 
the interpretation of ‘the bringing in 
of the Son’ undefined. 

(2) But it appears to be more 
natural to connect radu with cicayayn 
(Vulg. et cum tterum introducit) and 
so to refer the words definitely to the 
second coming of the Lord. This 
interpretation is well given by Gregory 
of Nyssa: 7 rod ‘addw’ mpooOnkn TO p71 
mpeTes ylverOa tovto dia THs Kara 
Thy héEw ravtny onpacias évdeixvuTat. 
emt yap THs emavadn eos tay anak 
yeyovoray th NéEer tTavtn Kexpnucda. 
ovkody thy émi TH Tee TAY aidverv 
poBepay avrod emipavecay onpaiver TO 
Neyo ore odkeriev THT ov SovAov Kaboparat 
poppy, GAN emi rod Opovov THs BactAeias 
peyahompemads mpoxaOnuevos Kal vo 
TOY dyyéhav TavTev mepl adTov mpoo- 
kuvovpevos. (¢. Hunom. iv., Migne, 
Pair, Gr xiv. p. 634; comp. ¢. 
Eunom. ii., id. p. 504.) 

The advantage of taking md\w as 
‘on the other hand’ is that the words 
then bring into one category the many 
preparatory introductions of the ‘ first- 
born’ into the world together with 
the final one. But one main object 
of the Hpistle is to meet a feeling of 
present disappointment. The first 
introduction of the Son into the world, 
described in v. 2, had not issued in an 
open triumph and satisfied men’s de- 
sires, so that there was good reason 
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why the writer should point forward 
specially to the Return in which 
Messiah’s work was to be consum- 
mated. On the whole therefore the 
connexion ,of mddw with cicayayn 
seems to be the more likely con- 
struction. In any case the drar eica- 
yayn must refer to this. 

érav...eicaydyn] The Latin render- 
ing cum introducit (inducit), which 
has deeply coloured the Western in- 
terpretation of the phrase, is wholly 
untenable. In other places the con- 
struction is rightly rendered by the 
fut. exact., e.g. Matt. v. 11 cum male 
dixerint; xix. 28 cum sederit &c., 
and so in I Cor. xy. 26 many authorities 
read cum dixerit. 

The construction of 6rav with aor. 
subj. admits of two senses. It may 
describe a series of events reaching 
into an indefinite future, each occur- 
rence being seen in its completeness 
(Matt. ya 115 x. 195 Mark avosuse 
Luke vi. 22; James i. 2); or it may 
describe the indefiniteness of a single 
event in the future seen also in its 
completeness (John xvi. 4; Acts xxiv. 
22; 1 Cor. xv. 28). (The difference 
between the pres. subj. and the aor. 
subj. with érav is well seen in John 
Vil 27, 31 3 Xvi. 21.) 

In other words érav...eicayayn must 
look forward to an event (or events) 
in the future regarded as fulfilled at 
a time (or times) as yet undetermined. 
It cannot describe an event or a series 
of events, already completed in the 
past. We may, that is, when we 
render the phrase exactly ‘ whenever 
he shall have introduced, contemplate 
each partial and successive intro- 
duction of the Son into the world 
leading up to and crowned by the one 
final revelation of His glory, or this 
final manifestation alone (comp. Col. 
ili. 4; 2 Thess. i. 10). 

If, as seems most likely, the mdadw 
is joined with cicayayn, then the 
second interpretation must be taken. 

It follows that all interpretations 
which refer this second introduction 
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of the Son into the world to the In- 
carnation are untenable, as, for exam- 
ple, that of Primasius: Ipsam. as- 
sumptionem carnis appellat alterum 
introitum ; dum enim qui invisibilis 
erat humanis aspectibus (John i. 10) 
assumpta carne visibilem se probavit 
quasi iterum introductus est. 

Nor indeed was the Incarnation in 
this connexion the first introduction 
of Christ into the world. We must 
look for that rather in the Resurrection 
when for a brief space He was re- 


vealed in the fulness of His Manhood 


triumphant over death and free from 
the limitations of earth, having vic- 
toriously fulfilled the destiny of hu- 
manity. For the present He has 


been withdrawn from 7) oikoupévn, the 


limited scene of man’s present labours ; 
but at the Return He will enter it 
once more with sovereign triumph 
(Acts i. 11). 

Tov Tp@ToToKoY | Vulg. primogent- 
tum. The word is used absolutely of 
Christ here only (comp. Ps. Ixxxix. 
(Ixxxviil.) 28, Lxx.). Its usage in other 
passages, 

Rom. viii. 29 mp. ev moAdois ddeA ois, 

comp. Col. i. 15 mp. maons kriceas, 

Apoe. i. 5 6 mp. TOY veKpor, 

Col. i. 18 mp. ek rev vexpor, 
brings out the special force of the 
term here, as distinguished from vids. 
It represents the Son in His relation 
to the whole family, the whole order, 
which is united with Him. His tri- 
umph, His new birth (yeyévyyxa), is 
theirs also (comp. 1 Pet. i. 3). The 
thought lies deep in the foundations 
of social life. The privileges and 
responsibilities of the firstborn son 
were distinctly recognised in the Old 
Testament (Deut. xxi. 15 ff. [inherit- 
ance]; 2 Chron. xxi. 3 [kingdom]); as 
they form a most important element, 
in the primitive conception of the 
family, the true unit of society (Maine, 
Ancient Law, 233 ff.). The eldest 
son, according to early ideas, was the 
representative of his generation, by 
whom the property and offices of the 
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father, after his death, were adminis- 
tered for the good of the family. 

The title ‘firstborn’ (9}33). was ap- 
plied by Rabbinic writers even to God 
(Sch6éttgen ad Joc.) and to Messiah on 
the authority of Ps. Ixxxix. 27 (She- 
moth &. § 19, pp. 150 f. Winsche). 

In Philo the Logos is spoken of as 
mparoyovos OY mpecBvratos vios, De 
confus. ling. § 14 (i. 414 M.) rodrov 
mpeaBvratoy viov 6 TaV ovT@Y avérELNE 
(Zech. vi. 12) marnp, ov érépob mpwro- 
yovoyv wvouace..., 1d. § 28 (i. 427 M.) kat, 
ay pndéra pévrot Tvyxavy Tis a€loxpews 
@v vids beod mpocayopeverba, omovda- 
(érm KoopetoOar Kara Tov mpwToyovoy, 
avtov Noyov, Tov dyyehov mpeaBiTaTov, 
as apxayyehoyv modvavupov Umdpyovra, 
Comp. de agricult. § 12 (i. 308 M.). 

The wider sense of the term is 
suggested by its application to Israel: 
Ex. iv. 22; comp. Jer. xxxi. 9. 

The patristic commentators rightly 
dwell on the difference between povo-. 
yevns, Which describes the absolutely- 
unique relation of the Son to the. 
Father in His divine Nature, and 
mpwtotokos, Which describes the re- 
lation of the Risen Christ in His 
glorified humanity to man: eg. Theo- 
doret: ovr kal povoyeuns eat ws eds 
kal TMpwaTtotoKos ws dvOpwros ev moAXois 
adeAgois. Compare Bp Lightfoot on 
Coloss. i. 15. 

eis tHv oixovp.| Vulg. in orbem 
terre. Comp. ¢. il. 5 note; Acts xvii. 
Bir 

Ayer] he saith, not he will say., 
The words already written find their 
accomplishment at that supreme crisis. 
The different tenses used of the divine 
voice in this chapter are singularly 
instructive. The aor. in ». 5 (eémev) 
marks a word spoken at a definite 
moment. The perf. in v. 13 (etpnkev) 
marks a word which having been 
spoken of old is now finding fulfil- 
ment. Here the pres. regards the 
future as already realised. 

The contrast of Méyw and cipyxa is 
seen clearly in John xv. 15 (comp. 
xii. 50). 
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kal mpookuy.| And let... The con- 
junction suggests others who join in 
this adoration, or in some correspond- 
ing service of honour. 

mavres ayy.| Biesenthal quotes a 
passage from the Jerus. ‘l'almud 
(Avod. Zar. § 7) in which it is said 
that when Messiah comes the demons 
who had been worshipped among the 
Gentiles shall do him homage, and 
idolatry shall cease. 

(2) 7-9. The superior dignity 
of the Son as anointed King (‘heir 
of all things’). 

In the quotations already given the 
author of the Epistle has shewn that 
the language of the Old Testament 
pointed to a divine Son, a King of an 
everlasting Kingdom, a Conqueror, a 
Builder of an abiding Temple, such 
as was only figured by the earthly 
kings of the chosen people. One truly 
man was spoken of in terms applied 
to no angel. In Jesus, the Messiah, 
the Son of God, such language was 
fulfilled. 

He now shews the abiding royal 
glory of the Son in contrast with the 
ministerial and transitory offices of 
angels. Angels fulfil their work through 
physical forces and ‘natural’ laws 
(v. 7): the Son exercises a moral and 
eternal sovereignty (v. 8); and in 
virtue of His own Character He re- 
eeives the fulness of blessing (v. 9). 
So He becomes ‘heir of all things’. 

The lesson is given in two quotations 
from the Psalms. The first quotation 
from Ps. civ. (ciii.) 4 agrees verbally 
with the Alexandrine text of the 
Lxx. and with the Hebrew, save that 
kai is inserted, an insertion which is 
not uncommon. Thesecund quotation 
from Ps. xlv. (xliv.) 7, 8 differs from the 
Luxx. by the insertion of «ai, by the 
transposition of the article (1) 6. 7. ev. 
p. for p. ev. 7 p.), and probably by the 
substitution of avrod for cov after 
Baowdeias, which is also against the 
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Hebrew. For avopiay some Lxx. texts 
give ddvkiav. 

The use of these two Psalms is of 
marked significance. Ps. civ. is a 
Psalm of Creation: Ps, xlv. is a Psalm 
of the Theocratic Kingdom, the Mar- 
riage Song of the King. 

Neither Psalm is quoted again in 
the N. T. The second passage is 
quoted by Justin M. Dial. 56, 63, 
86. 

Both quotations are introduced in 
the same manner by a preposition 
marking a general reference (pos pév 
...mpos O€...: contrast rim etmev v. 5). 

7 And of the angels He saith, 

Who maketh His angels winds, 

And His ministers a flame of 
Jire ; 

8 but of the Son He saith, 

God is Thy throne for ever and 
ever, 

And the sceptre of uprightness 
ts the sceptre of His kingdom. 

[or Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever, 

And the sceptre of uprightness 
is the sceptre of Thy kingdom.]| 

9 Thou lovedst righteousness and 
hatedst iniquity ; 

Therefore God, Thy God, an- 
ointed Thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows. 

7. mpospev...| of...inreference to... 
¢. xi. 18; Rom. x. 21; Luke xii. 41% 
xx. 19. The contrast between ‘the 
angels’ and ‘the Son’ is accentuated 
(uev—6e iii. 5 f.). The rendering of 
the original text of Ps. civ. has 
been disputed, ee Te 
adopted by the Lxx, the Targum 
(comp. Shemoth R.§ 25, p. 189 Win- 
sche) and A. V. seems to be certainly 
correct. The words admit equally to 
be taken ‘making winds his messen- 
gers (angels)’ (‘making his messen- 
gers out of winds’), and ‘making his 
messengers (angels) winds’; but the 
order of the words and, on a closer 
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view, the tenor of the Psalm are in 
favour of the second translation. The 
thought is that where men at first 
see only material objects and forms 
of nature there God. is present, ful- 
filling His will through His servants 
under the forms of elemental action. 
So Philo views the world as full of 
invisible life : de gig. § 2 (i. 263 M.). In 
any case the Lxx. rendering is adopted 
by the writer of the Epistle, and this 
is quite unambiguous. The Greek 
words describe the mutability, the 
materiality, and transitoriness of an- 
gelic service (comp. Weber, Altsynag. 
Theologie, § 34), which is placed in 
contrast with the personal and eternal 
sovereignty of the Son communicated 
to Him by the Father. 

6 moav| The Greek Fathers lay 
stress on the word as marking the 
angels as created beings in contrast 
with the Son: idod 7 peyiarn Suahopa, 
Ort Of pev KTLGTOL 6 O€ akTLoros (Chrys.). 

mvevparal] winds, not spirits. The 
context imperatively requires this ren- 
dering. And the word mvevpa is 
appropriate here; for as distinguished 
from the commoner term Gvepos it 
expresses a special exertion of the 
elemental force: Gen. viii. 1; Hx. 
MVE TOs elie XVI ASS xix, 11; 2) K. 
iii. 17; Jobi. 19; Ps. xi. (x.) 6, &e. 

hetroupyovs] The word seems always 
to retain something of its original 
force as expressing a public, social 
service. Comp. Rom. xiii. 6; xv. 16; 
ch. viii. 2; and even Phil. ii. 25 (v. 30). 
See also 2 Cor. ix. 12. 

The reference to the ‘winds’ and 
the ‘flame of fire’ could not fail to 
suggest to the Hebrew reader the 
accompaniments of the giving of the 
Law (c. xii. 18 ff.). That awful scene 
was a revelation of the ministry of 
angels. 


mvedua Dg. 


The variableness of the angelic 
nature was dwelt upon by Jewish 
theologians. Angels were supposed to 
live only as they ministered. In a 
remarkable passage of Shemoth R. 
(§ 15, p. 107 Wiinsche) the angels are 
represented as ‘new every morning.’ 
‘The angels are renewed every morning 
and after they have praised God they 
return to the stream of fire out of 
which they came (Lam. iii. 23).’ The 
same idea is repeated in many places, 
as, for example, at length in Bereshith 
R&R. § 78 pp. 378 f. (Wiinsche). 

8. mpos Sé...] im reference to... The 
words in the Psalm are not addressed 


directly to the Son, though they point 


to Him. 

6 Opovos cov 06 Oeds...d1a TovTO...6 
Geos, 6 eds cov...] It is not necessary 
to discuss here in detail the construc- 
tion of the original words of the Psalin. 
The Lxx. admits of two renderings: 
6 Geos can be taken as a vocative in 
both cases (Thy throne, O God... 
therefore, O God, Thy God...) or it 
can be taken as the subject (or the 
predicate) in the first case (God is 
Thy throne, or Thy throne is God...), 
and in apposition to o eos cov in the 
second case (Therefore God, even Thy 
God...). The only important variation 
noted in the other Greek versions is 
that of Aquila, who gave the vocative 
6cé in the first clause (Hieron. Zp. Ixv. 
ad Princ. § 13) and, as it appears, 
also in the second (Field, Hexapla 
ad loc.). It is scarcely possible that 
oombs in the original can be address- 
ed to the king. The presumption 
therefore is against the belief that o 
eos is a vocative in the Luxx. Thus 
on the whole it seems best to adopt 
in the first clause the rendering: God 
is Thy throne (or, Thy throne is God), 
that is ‘Thy kingdom is founded upon 
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God, the immovable Rock’; and to 
take 6 Oeds as in apposition in the 
second clause. 

The phrase ‘God is Thy throne’ is 
not indeed found elsewhere, but it is 
in no way more strange than Ps. 1xxi. 
3 [Lord] be Thou to me a rock 
habitation...Thou art my rock and 
my fortress. Is. xxvi. 4 (R.V.) In 
the LorD JHHOVAH is an everlasting 
rock, Ps. xe. 1 Lord, Thou hast 
been our dwelling-place. Ps. xci. I 
He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High... v.2 I will say of 
the Lord, He is my refuge and my 
fortress, v. 9; Deut. xxxili. 27 The 
eternal God is thy dwelling-place. 
Comp. Is. xxii. 23. 

For the general thought compare 
Zech. xii. 8. This interpretation is 
required if we adopt the reading avrov 
for gous 

It is commonly supposed that the 
force of the quotation lies in the divine 
title (6 Geos) which, as it is held, is ap- 
plied to the Son. It seems however 
from the whole form of the argument 
to lie rather in the description which 
is given of the Son’s office and en- 
dowment. The angels are subject to 
constant change, He has a dominion 
for ever and ever; they work through 
material powers, He—the Incarnate 
Son—fulfils a moral sovereignty and 
is crowned with unique joy. Nor 
could the reader forget the later 
teaching of the Psalm on the Royal 
Bride and the Royal Race. In what- 
ever way then o Oeds be taken, the 
quotation establishes the conclusion 
which the writer wishes to draw as to 
the essential difference of the Son 


and the angels. Indeed it might 
appear to many that the direct ap- 
plication of the divine Name to the 
Son would obscure the thought. 

eis Tov ai. tov ai. The phrase o 
aiav Tov aidvos is unique in the N. T. 
It is not unfrequent in the Lxx. ver- 
sion of the Psalms together with eis 
aiéva aidvos and eis Tov aidva kal «is 
Tov aidva Tov aiayos for TW) Driv, 
syd, yy obiy, 

The phrase 6 aidy rév aidvey occurs 
in Eph. iii. 21, aléves aidvwy in Apoc. 
xiv. I1, and of aidves tay aidvey (eis 
Tovs ai. tov ai.) not unfrequently 
(Cex): 

kat n paBdos evOirnros| The kai, 
which is not found in the Lxx. or the 
Hebr., is probably added by the 
apostle to mark the two thoughts of 
the divine eternity of Messiah’s king- 
dom and of the essential uprightness 
with which it is administered. 

The word evvrns is found here 
only inthe N. T. It occurs not very 
unfrequently in the txx. for deriva- 
tives of qy, and so Wisd. ix. 3 &c. 
It is not quoted from Classical writers 
in a moral sense. 

For paBdos compare Apoe. ii. 27, 
xii. 5, xix. 15. It is used in the xx. 
as a rendering of NY, DAY, DYDW, 
In classical Greek it is used rarely and 
only poetically (Pind. O/. ix. 51) for the 
rod of authority. 

9. nyamnoas... | Thou lovedst... The 
aorist of the Lxx. gives a distinct 
application to the present of the 
Hebr. The Son in His Work on 
earth fulfilled the ideal of righteous- 
ness; and the writer of the Epistle 
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looks back upon that completed work 
now seen in its glorious issue. 

dia rovro...] For this cause... 
Therefore... The words express the 
ground (‘because thou lovedst’) and 
not the end (‘that thou mightest 
love’). Comp. ii. 1; ix. 15 (not else- 
where in ep.). For the thought see 
¢. i. 9; Phil. ii. 9 (80d); John x. 17. 

éxpeoevy] Comp. Luke iv. 18 (Is. 
Ixvi. 1); Acts iv. 27; x. 38: This 
unction has been referred (1) to the 
communication of royal dignity: 1 
Sam. x. 1; xvi. 12 f.; and (2) to the 
crowning of the sovereign with joy, as at 
the royal banquet: Is. lxi. 3; comp. 
Acts ii. 36. The second interpreta- 
tion is to be preferred. The thought 
is of the consummation of the royal 
glory of the Ascended Son of man 
rather than of the beginning of it. 
Primasius gives a striking turn to the 
words: Oleo autem exsultationis seu 
letitiz dicit illum unctum quia 
Christus nunquam peccavit, nunquam 
tristitiam habuit ex recordatione pec- 
cati. Quid est enim oleo leetitize 
ungi nisi maculam non habere pec- 
cati? 

6 beds, 6 Geos cov] There can be 
no reason for taking the first 6 Oeds 
as a vocative, contrary to the certain 
meaning of the original, except that 
it may correspond with an interpreta- 
tion of the first clause which has been 
set aside. The repetition of the divine 
Name has singular force: ‘God, who 
has made Himself known as thy God 
by the fulness of blessings which He 
has given.’ 

mapa rovs petoxovs|] above thy 
fellows, Vulg. pre participibus tuis, 
above all who share the privilege of 
ministering to the fulfilment of God’s 
will by His appointment. There is no 
limitation to any sphere of being or 
class of ministers; but of men it is 
specially declared that Christ has 


made believers ‘a kingdom and priests’ 
(Apoc. i. 6; comp. Matt. xxv. 34). 
They too have received ‘an unction’ 
(1 John ii. 20). Comp. 2 Cor. i. 21; 
Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 12. 

éd. ayadd.| Comp. xii. 2 yapa. The 


same original phrase (WY 112) occurs 


again in Is. lxi. 3 (dAequpa evppoovrns) 
in opposition to ‘mourning’ (228). 
It refers not to the solemn anointing 
to royal dignity but to the festive 
anointing on occasions of rejoicing. 

(3) lo—12. The superior dignity 
of the Son as Creator in contrast with 
creation (‘through whom He made the 
world’). , 

A new quotation adds a fresh 
thought. The exalted king who is 
truly man, is also above all finite 
beings. 


The words are taken from Ps. cii. 


(ci.) 26, 27, according to the Lxx. 
text with some variations. The ov 
is brought forward for emphasis, and 
os twarwov is repeated by the best 
authorities ; the Kvpre is added to the 
original text by the uxx. from the 
earlier part of the Psalm; and the 
present text of the uxx. followed by 
the Epistle has éAi€ers adrovs when 
addAdéers avrovs, a variant found in 
some copies, would have been the 
natural rendering in correspondence 
with dAAaynoovra which follows. The 
introduction of Kupze is of importance 
for the application made of the words. 
It is of the greater significance be- 


cause in % 24 by is introduced 
(though the Lxx. renders differently) 
while in every other case the sacred 
Name in the Psalm is (7) myn’. The 
insertion of Kvpve therefore emphasises 
the thought that the majestic picture 
of divine unchangeableness belongs to 
God as He has entered into Covenant 
with man. 
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The Psalm itself is the appeal of an 
exile to the Lorp, in which out of the 
depth of distress he confidently looks 
for the personal intervention of 
Jehovah for the restoration of Zion. 
The application to the Incarnate Son 
of words addressed to Jehovah (see 
v. 6) rests on the essential conception 
of the relation of Jehovah to His 
people. The Covenant leads up to 
the Incarnation. And historically it 
was through the identification of the 
coming of Christ with the coming of 
‘the Lorn’ that the Apostles were 
led to the perception of His true 
Divinity. Compare Acts ii. 16 ff, 21, 36; 
iv. 10,12; ix. 21; ¢. iv. 7, Addit. Note. 

It is not however to be supposed 
that Jehovah was personally identi- 
fied with Christ. Rather the concep- 
tion of the God of Israel was enlarged ; 
and the revelation of God as Jehovah, 
the God of the Covenant, the God 
Who enters into fellowship with man, 
was found to receive its consumma- 
tion in the mission of the Son. 

70 And [again of the Son He saith] 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning didst 
lay the foundation of the earth, 

And the.heavens are works of Thy 
hands. 

™ They shall perish, but Thou con- 
tinuest ; 

And they all shall wax old as doth 
a garment ; 

7% And asa mantle shalt thou roll 
them up, 

As a garment, and they shall be 
changed : 

But Thow art the same, and Thy 
years shall not fail. 

10, kai...] The connexion of this 
passage with the former is very close 
although it introduces a new idea, 


Comp. Acts i. 20. The conjunction 
carries with it the \éyes mpos tov _vidy 
of vv. 8, 9. God through His Spirit 
so speaks in the Psalmist that words 
not directly addressed to Christ find 
their fulfilment in Him. 

30...Kipee...] It has been already 
noticed that the Sv is brought forward 
by the writer of the Epistle, and the 
Kvpee added to the original text in 
the txx. The addition corresponds 
with the omission of the divine Name 


(28) inv. 24 owing to a false rendering, 


but it is significant as definitely con- 
necting the thought of divine im- 
mutability with the thought of the 
divine revelation consummated in the 
Incarnation. 

kat apxas| Vulg. in principio, O. L. 
initiis., The phrase is a wrong render- 
ing of ppb (€umpoodev Jud. i. 10, 11, 
23, &c.). It occurs again Ps. cxix. 
(exvili.) 152 as the rendering of DFP, 
and is found in Philo and classical 
writers. 

II. avrot] The heavens are taken 
as representing the whole visible 
universe. 

dmodotvra| The idea, as it is 
afterwards developed (xii. 26 ff.), is 
of change, transfiguration, and not of 
annihilation: Is. li. 6, 16; Ixv. 17; 
Ixvi. 22; 2 Pet. iii. 13; Apoc. xx. 11. 
Thus Theophylact: pet{ov re ris 
Snusoupyias nvigaro, Thy weTagynpatiow 
Tov KOcpov, adaynoovrat yap mavra 
and ths POopas eis apOapaiay. 

diapévers] Latt. permanebis (dia- 
peveis) The present is more expres- 
sive. The compound marks continu- 
ance throughout some period or crisis 
suggested by, the context: Luke i. 
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22; Xxii, 28; 2 Pet. ili. 4; Gal 41 5. 
mavres] The thought appears to be 
of sphere succeeding sphere in in- 
creasing purity and therefore in in- 
creasing permanence: but all alike 
are subject to time and to decay. 
madawOnoovra| ¢. viii. 13; Luke 
Meo em ssi Ol loss bcclus. xiv, 17, 
12. mepiBddraov] a mantle. The 
word suggests a costly robe: Jud. 
Vili. 26 rdv mepiBoraiwy trav toppupav 
Tov eTiTOIs Basidevor Madiap. Hzech. 
xxvil. 7. Comp. I Cor. xi. 15. 
éi€ers] The substitution of this 
word for the natural rendering a\Adéeus 
may have been due to a reference to 
Is. xxxiv. 4 €Avynoerat 0 ovpavos ws 
BiBAtov. In the original the verb is 


repeated (pony ppY?nn). 


6 avros| The original is simply 
‘Thou art He.’ Comp. Is. xli. 4; xliii. 
10; xlvi. 4; xlviii. 12; Deut. xxxii. 39 
(eyo ep). 

See ch. xiii. 8 note. 

(4) 13, 14. The superior dignity of 
the Son as seated in Royal Majesty 
assured of triumph (‘having made 
purification...He sat down...’). 

The comparison of the Son with 
angels is completed by the develop- 
ment of the idea contained in the 
fact of the Session of the’ Son at the 
right hand of the Father. This idea 
is conveyed by the opening words of 
Ps. cx. and is spread throughout the 
New Testament: Matt. xxii. 23 ff. and 
parallels; Acts ii. 34 f See also c. x. 
13; 1 Cor. xv. 25; 1 Pet. iii. 22. The 
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Psalm (cx.) is quoted again cc. v. 6; 
Vile 17 21 

3 But of which of the angels hath 

He said at any time 

Stt on My right hand, 

Until I make Thine enemies 
the footstool of Thy feet ? 

“Are they not all ministering 
spirits sent forth unto service for 
the sake of them that shall inherit 
salvation ? 

13. mpostivade...] But of which... 
The writer appears to turn aside from 
the contemplation of the unchange- 
ableness of God seen in the Person of 
Christ to the thought of the conflict 
between good and evil wrought out in 
time, Here also the supreme eminence 
of the Son is conspicuous. The 
language used of Him has been used 
of no angel. He serenely waits for a 
sure and absolute victory while they 
are busied with ministerial offices. 
For mpos see v. 7 note. The contrast 
between rim eirév more (v. 5) and 
mpos Tiva elpnkev trore is full of mean- 
ing. 

elpnxev| Seec. iv. 3; x. 9 notes. 

xaOov...| The verb marks the con- 
tinuance of the Session as distin- 
guished from the assumption of the 
place (v. 3 éxa@icev). Comp. Luke 
xxii. 69. For the image see Zech. vi. 
12; Schéttgen on Matt. xxii. 44. 

éx Seéidv| This phrase, which is 
with one exception (Mk. xvi. 5 ev 


rois de€.) the uniform phrase in the: 
Synoptists, is used twice only in this. 


Epistle. Elsewhere v. 3; viii. 1 (note); 
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X. 12; xii. 2 év dea is written by the 
author himself. 

éws av 66] Compare 1 Cor. xv. 28. 
Our powers are inadequate to realise 
that end. ~ 

vromdduov tov m.| Compare Josh. 
5, BALE 

14. ovxi|ec. iii.17. For the interro- 
gative form see v. 5 note. 

mavtes| Whatever differences of 
rank and dignity there may be among 
them, all are alike in this. 

Aecroupytxa wv.| Vulg. administra- 


tort spiritus, Nw yond. The word 
occurs here only in N.T, Comp. Philo, 
de carit, §3 (ii. 387 M.) a@yyedou Ne- 
roupyol. de gig. § 3 (i. 264 M.). 

eis Stak. dmoor.| sent forth for 
ministry as each occasion arises (Old 
Lat, qui mittuntur. Vulg. miss?). 
Contrast 1 Pet. i. 12 (dmocrandévrt). 
The difference between the general 
office of the angels as spirits charged 
with a social ministry (v. 7 Xecroupyovs), 
and the particular services (c. vi. 10 
Ovaxovovvres) in which it is fulfilled, is 
clearly marked. 

Herveius (and so Primasius) shews 
how the angels, even on their missions, 
remain in the presence of God : 

Mittuntur igitur et assistunt, quia 
etsi circumscriptus sit angelicus 
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spiritus, summus tamen spiritus ipse 
qui Deus est circumscriptus non est. 
Angeli itaque et missi ante ipsum 
sunt quia quolibet missi veniant intra 
ipsum currunt. 

dua rods p. KA. o.] The service is 
rendered to God for the sake of 
believers. The use of did (accus.) in- 
stead of vmép indicates a wider re- 
lation. Compare ec. vi. 7 and contrast 
vi. 20. The difference of idea is seen 
in Col. iv. 3 compared with Eph. vi. 20. 

KAnpov. cotnp.| Compare ¢. vi. 12 
(Additional Note) ; xii. 17; (1 Pet. iii. 
9). See also Matt. xix. 29 (eternal 
life); Luke x.25; xviii. 18; Matt. xxv. 
34 (the kingdom); 1 Cor. vi. 9 f.; xv. 
50; Gal. vy. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 50 (incor- 
ruption). 

‘Salvation,’ like ‘eternal life,’ is at 
once present and future: c. v. 9; ix. 
28, 

catnpiavy]| Salvation is contem- 
plated in its essential character, and 
not in the concrete form of the 
expected and promised Salvation (7 
cwrnpia Acts iv. 11; John iy. 22). 

Primasius refers the words to the 
belief (‘as the doctors say’) that to 
each of the faithful a guardian angel 
is assigned ‘from his birth or rather 
from his baptism, 
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Additional Note oni. 3. The teaching upon Sin in the 
Epistle. 


There is no direct statement in the Epistle as to the origin of sin or the Univer- 
universal sinfulness of men. It is however implied that all men are S#lity of 
sinners. This thought lies in the description of the characteristics of the >” 
High-priest who is fitted to satisfy our needs (jyiv émperev). He is 
‘separated from sinners’ (Vii. 26 keywpiopevos tév auaprwAav), where the 
definite phrase of duaproAoi appears to describe a body commensurate with 
humanity. The same idea is expressed still more forcibly in iv. 15, if the 
interpretation given in the note upon the passage is correct. For while the 
fact of sin is for us a fruitful source of temptation it is laid down that, when 
Christ was in all other points tempted as we are, this one feature must 
necessarily be excepted (memetpacyévoy kata mayta kal? dpoirnra yxwpis 
dpaptias). The common interpretation also suggests, though less distinctly, 
the uniqueness of Christ’s sinlessness. 

Sin then is treated as universal, and men are held justly responsible for Responsi- 
its consequences. They are conscious of sins (x. 2 cuve(dnorv Zyew dpapriay), Pility of 
as hindering them from attaining their true destiny. In themselves they are, gag 
so to speak, ‘clothed in weakness’ (v. 2 mepike:rar doOéveray: comp. vii. 28 
éyovras doGéveravy) which is shewn in many forms (iv. 15 rats doGeveias). 

They ‘go astray and are ignorant’ (v. 2). Their works as they stand alone 
are ‘dead works’ (vi. 1; ix. 14 vexpa €pya). 

Meanwhile ‘through fear of death’—which is assumed to be the end of 
sin—‘ they are all their lifetime subject to bondage’ (ii. 15). And probably 
the reference to ‘the devil, ‘who hath the power of death’ (ii. 14 roy rd 
Kparos éxovra Tov Oavdrov), points to the primal temptation and fall of man. 

The writer of the Epistle, as the other apostolic writers, distinguishes 
clearly between ‘sin,’ the principle, and ‘sins, the specific acts in which the 
principle is embodied and manifested. The passages which deal with these 
two conceptions must be noticed separately (comp. ix. 26 note). 

I. Sin (4 dwapria, aapria). fo sine 

The ritual of the O.T, recognised ‘sin’ no less than ‘sins.’ There were 
sacrifices ‘for (in the matter of) sin’ (x. 6, 8; xiii. 11 mepi aquaprias). The 
burden of ‘sins and iniquities’ made such a general sacrifice necessary. But 
‘where remission of these is, there is no more offering for sin’ (x. 18 ovKére 
mpoopopa mrept auaprias). The power of sin lies in its transitory pleasures. 

Sin offers enjoyment though it is but ‘for a season’ (xi. 25 mpdakaipoy exe 
dpwaptias dréAavow). Even Christians are exposed to the peril of fatal 
insensibility from its insidious assaults (iii. 13 wa py oKAnpvvO7 Tis €& dav 
anarn tis dpaprias). As in old time, unbelief still leads to disobedience to 
God, and disobedience is sin (iii. 15—19). So it is that under different 
-figures sin is an encumbrance which tends to check the freedom of our 
movements, and an adversary whom we find in our path. We must ‘lay it 
aside’ that we may run our race (xii. I dmoOépevor...tryy evdmeploraroy 
duapriav) ; and we must ‘strive against it’ even unto blood (xii. 4 mpos rHy 
dpapriay dvraywuopevor), Such an effort, such a conflict, is possible, for 
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Christ ‘hath been manifested to disannul sin through the sacrifice of 
Himself’ (ix. 26 eis d0érnow duaprias), He has shewn it to us prostrate and 
powerless through His work, and we can use the fruits of His victory. 

2. Sins (ai auapria, apapriar). 

‘Sin’ issues in a variety of ‘sins.’ The High-priesthood was instituted 
to deal with these, ‘to offer gifts and sacrifices for (in behalf of) sins’ (v. I 
bmép duapridv: comp. Vii. 27), or, as it is expressed more generally, ‘to offer 
for (in the matter of) sins’ (v. 3 mepl duapriov). But the conscience of man 
witnessed (x. 2) that such sacrifices as the Levitical Law prescribed were 
powerless to ‘take away’ sins, when the sinner from time to time 
acknowledged his guilt (x. 4 dpacpeiv awaprias), or once for all to strip from 
him the bands which they had formed (x. II qepseAciv duaprias). They 
served indeed only to call to mind that which they could not remove (x. 3 
dvauyno.s duaptiay). But a divine promise held out the hope of a new 
Covenant when sins should be no more remembered (viii. 12; x. 17 ray 
dpapTiay ov pu pynoOe er) ; and this hope was fulfilled through the work of 
Christ. He ‘offered one sacrifice for (in behalf of) sins for ever’ (x. 12 play 
Umep auaptiav mpoceveyKas Ouaiav eis TO Sinvecés). By this He ‘ Himself made 
purification of sins’ (i. 3 ka@apiopov Tay dpaptidy Tomoduevos), and in virtue 
of this He is able, having entered into the heavenly sanctuary, ‘to make 
propitiation for the sins of the people’ (ii. 17 ikdoxeo@at Tas apaptias Tod 
Aaov). But for those who ‘sin wilfully after that they have received the 
knowledge (rjv eriyvwowr) of the truth’ ‘there is no longer left a sacrifice 
for (in the matter of) sins’ (x. 26 odxére wept auapridy drodeimetau Ovcia) ; 
and there are cases when it is impossible for the Christian teacher ‘to 
renew to repentance’ (vi. 6) such as have fallen away. 

Thus Christ’s work is now available for believers to overcome sin and 
do away sins ; but one crowning scene still remains to be realised. ‘ Christ 
having been once offered (mpocevexOeis)’—the passive form seems to 
express His willing submission to a divine law—‘to bear (dveveykeiv) 
the sins of many’—to carry them up to the altar of the Cross (1 Pet. 
ii. 24)—‘shall appear a second time without sin (ywpis duaprias)’—un- 
touched and untroubled by the sin which He has overcome—‘to them 
that wait for Him unto salvation’ (ix. 28). 

It will be observed that in all the passages quoted the prepositions wepi 
and vrép retain their distinctive force: wepi marks the object of the action, 
‘in the matter of,’ while imép adds the thought of the beneficial effect designed 
in the action, ‘in behalf of’ Compare for the use of repi Rom. viii. 3 (rept 
duaprias); 1 Pet. iti, 18 (2. awapridy); 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10 (wept rév dy. 
jpOv); and in a different connexion John viii. 46; xvi. 8 f.; xv. 22; and for 
the use of imép 1 Cor. xv. 3 (vrép Trav du. jyady) ; Gal. i. 4 (all. TeEpl). 

The vocabulary connected with sin is not large. [apdrrapa and dpdp- 
typa are not found (yet see rapameceiy vi. 6). "Avouia (i. 9; viii. 12; x. 17) 
and ddikia (vill, 12) occur only in quotations from the Lxx. TapdBaots 
occurs ii. 2; ix. 15; and mapaxoy ii. 2. The word dyvénua (ix. 7; comp. v. 
2) is unique in the N.T. 
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Additional Note oni. 4. The Divine Names in the Epistle. 


The Names by which the Lord is spoken of in the Epistle throw light The 
upon its characteristic teaching. Speaking generally we may say that Names 
Jesus directs our thoughts to His human Nature, Christ to His Work as eae 
the Fulfiller of the old Dispensation, Son to His divine Nature, Lord itself 7 
to His sovereignty over the Church. 

1. Of these Names that which is distinctive of the Epistle is the human 1. Jesus. 
Name, Jesus. This occurs nine times, and in every case it furnishes the 
key to the argument of the passage where it is found: 

li. 9 Tov Bpaxv te rap’ ayyédous FAatT@pEevoy Bréropev Incovv...Although 
humanity has not yet attained its end we see that the Son of Man—true 
man—has fulfilled through suffering the destiny of the race. 

iii. I katayonoare Tov dmdaToNoy Kat apxLepéa THs Opodoyias judy "Incody 
(text. rec. Xpicrov “Incotv). In His manhood, our Lawgiver and Priest is 
seen to rise immeasurably above Moses and Aaron, who occupied severally 
the same offices under the Old Covenant. 

Vi. 20 O7ov mpodpopos imep ruav eiondAOev "Incodvs...Our High-priest, even 
when He enters into the immediate presence of God, to take His seat at 
God’s right hand, preserves no less a true humanity than the Jewish High- 
priest who entered into the typical sanctuary. 

Vii. 22 kpeitrovos SiaOnkns yéyovev eyyvos Incods. The eternal priesthood, 
answering to the better Covenant, is still the priesthood of One who is true 
man. 

X. 19 €xovres mappnaiar eis thy eicodov Tdv ayior €v TO aipari’Incod. The 
virtue of the offered life of Him Who shares our nature is that wherein we 
can draw near to God. Contrast ix. 14. 

xii. 2 apoparres eis Tov Tis mictews apxynyov Kal Tehetwrny "Incody. Our 
strength in Christian effort is to fix our eyes upon Him Who in His 
Manhood won for us the perfect victory of faith. 

Xii. 24 (spoceAndrvOare) diabjkns véas peoitrn Inood. Comp. vii. 23. 

xiii. 12 "Incots...¢&w THs wvAns emabev. 

Xiil. 20 6 dvayayov ek vexpady...€v aware Svabnkns aiwviov Tov KUpLov nuaY 
Ingovv. This single reference in the Hpistle to the Resurrection, combined 
with the declaration of the twofold office of Christ as Shepherd and Lord, 
is pointed by the use of His human Name. 

It will be noticed that in every case but xiii. 12, which is a simple 
historic statement, the name ‘Jesus’ occupies an emphatic position at the 
end of the clause. 

2. The Name of Christ (the Christ) occurs just as many times as Jesus. 2. Christ, 
It is desirable to notice separately the two forms in which it is used. The the Christ. 
definite form ‘the Christ’ (6 ypsords) appears always to retain more or less 
distinctly the idea of the office as the crown of the old Covenant: the 
anarthrous form ‘ Christ’ (Xpiords) is rather a proper name. 
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The iii, 14 pércyou Tod xptoTod yeyovapyev...we have become partakers in Him 
Christ. | Who has fulfilled the hope of the fathers. 

V. 5 6 xptoros ovK éavrov edogacev yernOjvar apxrepéa though the High- 
priesthood might have seemed to be necessarily included in the office to 
which He was sent. 

vi. I rov ths dpxfjs Tov xpiorod Aédyoy, the elementary exposition of the 
Gospel as the true accomplishment of all that was promised to Israel. 

ix. 14 TO aipa Tov xpiorod, the blood of Him to Whom every sacrificial 
ordinance of the Levitical ritual pointed. Contrast x. 19. 

ix. 28 6 xpioros amaké mpocevexOeis...cpOnoera. That which seemed to be 
disappointment in the Death of Him to Whom the people had looked shall 
hereafter be turned to glory. 

xi. 26 rov dvewdirpov Tov ypictov. Hach hero of faith realised a little of 
that which is the part of the Messenger of God. 

Christ. The anarthrous form is less frequent : 

iii. 6 (Movojs pev)...Xpiotos d€ os vids... 

ix. II Xpioros d€ mapayevopevos apxtepers... 

ix. 24 od ydp eis xetporoinra eionOev ayia Xpioros (text. rec. 6 xpiords). 

The force of this Name will be felt if the student substitutes for it the 
human Name. Throughout c. ix. the thought is of the typical teaching of 


the Law. 
3. Son, the 3. The title Son is with one exception (i. 8) always anarthrous. The 
Son. writer, that is, fixes the attention of his readers upon the nature implied 
by it: 


i. 2 eAadnoey ev vid as contrasted with ev rots rpopnrais. 
i. 5 vids pov ef ov (LXX.). Sov. 5. 
iii. 6 Xpuaros b€ ws vidos as contrasted with Mevojs...os Gepdrar. 
v. 8 xaimep oy vios, and therefore having personally right of access to the 
Father. 
Vii. 28 viov, eis Tov ai@va TeredXecwpevoy as contrasted with dvOpdémovs... 
exovtas doGeverav. 
4. The 4. The title Zord is comparatively rare. 
Lord. ii. 3 (c@rnpia) dpyiv AaBovoa Nadeia Oat dia Tod Kvpiov. 
vil. 14 e& "Iovda avarerahkev 6 Kvpwos judy. The title here is perhaps 
suggested by the royal tribe. 
Compare algo i. 10; xii. 143 Xili. 20. 
3. Jesus 5. Of compound Names that which is elsewhere most common (more 
Christ. than thirty times in the Epistle to the Romans, eleven times in 1 Peter), 
Jesus Christ, is comparatively very rare: 
X. 10 Sud rhs mpoopopas tov ceuaTos Incod Xpicrod. 
xiii. 8 "Incovs Xpioros €yOes kal onpuepov 6 atTos... 
xill. 21 dua “Inood Xpicrod, & 7 Sdéa cis Tors aidvas THY aidver. 
The force of the full Name, which is an implicit Creed, will be obvious 
in each place. 
The characteristic Pauline Name Christ Jesus does not occur in the 
Epistle (not iii. 1). 
6. The Son 6. The title the Son of God speaks for itself in the places where it is 
of God. used: 


Rab hp n A Rn e 
vi. 6 dvacraupodvras éavtois Tov vidy Tod Oeod. 
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Vil. 3 dpopowpevos TS vio Tod Geod, not vid Geov. The Incarnate Son 
was the archetype of Melchizedek. 

X. 29 moa@ xeipovos a&iwOncerat Tiup@pias 0 Tov vidv Tod Geod KaTaTaTHCAs. 

7. The complete affirmation of the divine and human natures of our 7. Jesus, 
High-priest is found in the phrase which occurs once, Jesus, the Son of the Son of 
Cade God. 

iv. 14 €yovres apytepéa... Incovy Tov viov Tov Beod. 

Compare also the descriptive titles: li. 10; lil. 1; xii. 2; xiii. 20. 

It may be noticed that the title carjp does not occur in the Epistle, 
though cornpia is not uncommon. The idea which it expresses finds a 
special embodiment in Christ’s priestly office. 

Sometimes the Lord, though unnamed, is assumed as the subject of the 
teaching of the prophets: ii. 14; x. 5 ff.; 37. 
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ii. The peril of neglecting the new 
revelation through the Son (ii. 1—4). 

After establishing the superior dig- 
nity of the Son in comparison with 
that of angels, the writer of the 
Epistle pauses for a moment to en- 
force the practical consequences which 
follow from the truth before he sets 
forth the work of the Son for human- 
ity. It is obvious that a revelation 
given through such a Mediator carries 
with it more solemn obligations on 
those who receive it and heavier pen- 
alties for neglect than a revelation 
made through angelic ministry. 

Similar hortatory passages are in- 
troduced in the argument iii. 7-—19, 
Vv. 10 ff. 

Contrast Gal. i. 6—9. 

The line of thought is direct and 
simple. There is always in men a 
tendency to forgetfulness of a past 
message under the influence of new 
forces. The authority of the message 
is a measure of the danger of such 
neglect (1, 2); and the Gospel comes 
to us with the highest possible attest- 
ation in regard to its Author and 
its messengers (3), and the manifold 
witness of God by which it was con- 
firmed (4). 

" Therefore we must give the more 
earnest heed to the things that were 
heard lest haply we drift away from 
them. * For if the word spoken 
through angels proved stedfast, and 
every transgression and disobedience 
received a just requital ; 3 how shall 
we escape if we neglect so great sal- 
vation ? which, having at the first 
been spoken throughthe Lord, was con- 
Jjirmed unto us by them that heard; 
4 God bearing witness to it with them 
by signs and wonders, and by mani- 
Sold powers, and by various gifts of 
the Holy Spirit according to His 
will. 
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1. da rodro] For this cause... There- 
fore..., because of the superiority of 
the Son over the angels, through 
whom the Law was given. 

det] The word marks a logical ne- 
cessity and not a moral al_obligation = 
we must rather than we ought. Com- 
pare xi. 6, ix. 26, and contrast ddeihew 
% 17, Vv. 3, 12. See 1 John ii. 6 
note. 

mrepioo. mpoo.| Vulg. abundantius 
observare. The adverb expresses so 
to speak, an absolute excess (xiii. 19, 
¢c. vi. 17, vii. 15), and not simply a 
relative excess (wadAov 1X. 14, X. 25, 
xii. 9, 25). The connexion of mepic- 
corépws with det is unnatural. The 
force of the comparative is ‘more ex- 
ceedingly than if there had been no 
such marked preeminence of the Son.’ 
The form in -ws is not found in the 
LXx. or Philo. 

mpoaéxewv] The full phrase mpoc. 
tT. vovy does not occur in the N. T. (but 
see Job vii. 17 Lxx.). The word is 
used of things Acts viii. 6; xvi. 14; 
Dime. Ass ited. 4 2a beta elon 
and of persons Acts viii. 10 f.; 1 Tim. 
iv. 1. The absolute use occurs as 
early as Demosthenes. Compare vii. 
103} oi, 

npas | we Christians. 
isa special one. 

Tots axovo9.| to the things that were 
heard, to the message received by the 
apostles (of dxovoavres) when ‘God 
spake in His Son’; or, more simply, to 
the things we heard (as xatnyovpevor) 
when first the Gospel was preached to 
US (0 Aoyos Tis axons C. iv. 2; 1 Thess. 
ii. 13. Comp. Rom. x. 17). 

It is to be noticed that the writer 
of the Hpistle does not use evayyéAvoy 
(the verb occurs iv. 2, 6). In the 
writings of St John it is found only in 
Apoe. xiv. 6. 

pn tore] lest haply, Vulg. ne forte 


The obligation 
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(O. L. ne casw) and not lest ever. 
Compare iy. I. 

mapapvauev| The word zrapappeiv is 
of considerable interest. It is con- 
stantly used of things which slip away, 
as a ring from the finger (Plut. Amat. 
p. 754 A), or take a wrong course, as 
acrumb of food passing into the wind- 
pipe (Arist. de part. an. ili. 3), or an 
inopportune subject intruding upon 
a company (Ailian, V. H. iii. 30). 

It occurs twice in the Greek trans- 
lations of the Book of Proverbs. It 
is found in the sense of ‘slipping 
away’ in Symmachus’ rendering of 
Prov. iv. 21 pa) mapappunoaracay && 
opOarpav ood for the Hebr. 41°? by 
PIV: Vulg. ne recedant ab oculis 
tuis: H. V. Let them not depart from 
thine eyes. And again it occurs of 
the person in Prov. iii. 21 (Xx.) vieé 
py mapapuns, thpnoov dé éeunv Bovdny 
kai évvocav, for the similar Hebrew 
PIV WYN 3B: Vulgi Fili mi, ne 
effiuant hc ab oculis tuis: B. V. Let 
them not depart from thine eyes. 

This latter usage is identical with 
the usage in the present passage : 
‘Do not be carried away from my 
teaching.’ 

The idea is not that of simple for- 
getfulness, but of being swept along 
past the sure anchorage which is 
within reach. (Compare Hesychius: 
mapapuns, petewpicOns, mapaméons.) 
The image is singularly expressive. 
We are all continuously exposed to 
the action of currents of opinion, 
habit, action, which tend to carry us 
away insensibly from the position 
which we ought to maintain. 

The versions are very vague. The 


Syriac gives fall Yas as in iy. II 


(un tis méon). There are many Latin 
renderings: Vulg. perefluamus, O. L. 
labamur or labemus (lebemur); and in 
patristic quotations: seperefiuamus 
(Hier.), defluamus (Aug.), effiuamus 


(Sedul.). Primasius was evidently per- 
plexed bythe phrase: ne forte pereffiu- 
amus; id est, ne forte pereamus et a 
salute excidamus; vel ne forte evanes- 
camus, transeuntes in perditionem 
more fluminis currentis in mare... 

The Greek Christian writers use 
the word in the same sense as it has 
here, and perhaps they derived the 
usage from the Epistle: e.g. Clem. 
Alex. Ped. iii. § 58 p. 288 P. 816 kai 
ovoTeAew xp Tas yuvaikas Koopios 
kal mepiopiyyew aidot codpom, py 
Tapappvect Tis ddnOelas dua xavvornra. 

Orig. c. Cels. viii. 23 ‘The great 
mass of simple believers, who cannot 
keep every day as a divine festival, 
need sensible patterns in fixed holy 
days that they may not wholly drift 
away (iva pu Téheov mapappun) under 
popular influences from the obser- 
vance of regular religious duties.’ 

2, 3a. ei yap... | Thenecessity of heed- 
ful care is grounded on the certainty 
of retribution. This certainty is pro- 
portional to the authority of the 
revelation. Comp. 1 Clem. xli. 4 
da0@ melovos KarnEmOnuev yvdoews 
TOTOUT® padXov Vrrokeipeba Kwdvva. 

6 Ov dyy. Aad. Aoyos| the word— 
the revelation—spoken through an- 
gels, as the organs of the Divine 
communication, that is the Law. Vulg. 
gui per angelos dictus est sermo. The 
title Adyos (not vdpos) is given to the 
Law in order to characterise it as the 
central part of the Old Revelation 
round which all later words were 
gathered. So throughout the Epistle 
the Law is regarded as a gracious 
manifestation of the divine will, and 
not as a code of stern discipline. 
The connexion of the angels with the 
giving of the Law is recognised else- 
where in the N. T. Gal. iii. 19 dvarayels 
60 dyyéAoy; Acts vil. 53 (comp. v. 38) 
eis Suarayas ayyéAav. So also Josephus 
represents Herod as saying that the 
Jews ‘learnt ra oovsrata rev év Tois 
vopows Ov dyyéhev rapa Tov Oeod’ (Anti. 
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xv. 5, 3). By a natural process of 
interpretation the attendance of the 
angels at the revelation on Sinai 
(Deut. xxxiii. 2; Ps. Ixviii. 17) was 
taken to indicate their ministration. 
The presence of angels is not noticed 
in Ex. xix.,and Philo seems purposely 
to avoid referring the phenomena at 
the Lawgiving to their action (de 
Decal. § 9 (ii. 185 M.) xedevoas...dn- 
puoupynOjvar...Wruxnv AoyeKny...). 

eyév. BEBawos| proved sure, not only 
was assured, confirmed (éB<eBaww On 
v. 3) by some external authority; but, 
as it were, vindicated its own claims. 
There is in the divine Law a self- 
executing power. It confirms itself. 
Compare the significant variation in 
the construction in Rom. ii. 6 ff. azo- 
ddoet...Tots kad’ vropoviy epyouv ayabod 
doéav...tois Sé e& epibelas...dpyn Kal 
Oupos...together with Origen’s note in 
Rom. Lib. ii. § 6. 

The verb always retains its force in 
these periphrastic forms c¢. iii. 14; 
VEG MAR Vile Anne Hh iks toy eho 
XS Gu OM aka Oem e COMmiined a: 
x1. 19) 

mapa. kat mapak.| Vulg. prevari- 
catio et inobedientia. TapaBaors de- 
scribes the actual transgression, a 
positive offence (the overt act); tapaxon 
describes properly the disobedience 
which fails to fulfil an injunction, and 
so includes negative offences (the spirit). 
Comp. 2 Cor. x. 6; Rom. v. 9 (Matt. 
XVili. 17 mapaxovew). The word za- 
paxon is not found in the Lxx. (zapa- 
kovew Hsth. iii. 3, 8 [iv. 13]; Is. xv. 1). 
Prevaricatio est vetita facere, in- 
obedientia vero jussa non facere 
(Herv.). 

In Rom. vy. the sin of Adam is 
described successively as rapdBacrs 2. 
14 (the simple fact); mapdrropa v. 17, 
18 (contrasted with the Scapa of 


Christ: the fact in its relation to the. 


divine order); mapaxon v 19 (con- 


trasted with the vmakon of Christ: 
the manifestation of the spiritual 
character). 

mapaB....€aBev] The punishment 
meets the transgression, not the trans- 


gressor. There is an absolute cor- 
respondence. Compare Col. ii. 25 
(Eph. vi. 8). 


évdixov] The word occurs again in 
Rom. iii. 8: it is not found in the Lxx. 
As distinguished from dikaios it de- 
scribes that which conforms to, and_ 
not that which embodies, a rule. The 
word O/cawos is used almost exclusively 
of persons as possessing the positive 
quality of righteousness. It is used 
also of judgment as being not only 
right, but righteous: John vy. 30; 
vil. 24; Apoc. Xvi. 7; xix. 2; 2 Thess. 
ii. 1. Comp. Luke xii. 57; and of the 
‘commandment’ (Rom. vii. 12) and the 
‘ways’ of God (Apoe. xv. 3). 

pucbarodociav] Vulg. mercedis re- 
tributionem, O. L. remunerationem, 
and so Vulg. elsewhere. The word is 
found again in the Greek Scriptures 
only in ¢. x. 35, xi. 26, and the cor- 
responding personal noun pucOazo- 
Sdrns in c. xi. 6 for the classical proGo- 
Socia, pucOodérns. AS compared with 
the corresponding words dvrardSocts 
(Col. iii. 24), dvramodopua (Lk. xiv. 12; 
Rom. xi. 9), the word appears to em- 
phasise the idea of an exact requital of 
good or evil bya sovereign Judge. The 
discipline and punishment of the wil- 
derness (¢. ili. 16 ff.; 1 Cor. x. 6 ff.) 
furnished the typical illustration of 
this teaching which extends to the 
whole Jewish life: ¢. xii. 25, x. 28 f 

3. més...;| The interrogative form 
is characteristic of the style of the 
Epistle (c. i. 5 note). Compare 1 Tim. 
iii. 5; 1 John iii. 17, How shall we 
escapeafter neglecting...? The neglect 
is assumed. 

exevédueba] The word is again used 
absolutely Acts xvi. 27; 1 Thess. v. 3 
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4 TWETLL. : 


tnduk.] so great as has been seen 
from the nature of the Mediator. 
Comp. 2 Cor. i. ro. 

oatnpias| The character of the new 
dispensation is placed in contrast with 
the Law: ‘salvation’ (i. 14 note) with 
‘the word.’ Comp. Jude 3; Acts xiii. 
26. So Theodoret : 6 pév vouos Aoyos 
nv TO mpaxréov vrodeKvds, 7 O€ Tod 
kupiov didackaXla THs ui@viov mpo€evos 
cetnpias. And Primasius: Lex pro- 
mittebat terram...Hvangelium regnum 
ceelorum... Illa preestabat vindictam de 
terrenis hostibus: istud przestat de 
spiritualibus...Illa promittebat lon- 
geevam vitam temporalem; Hvange- 
lium concedit vitam sine fine man- 
suram. 

3b, 4. The superior authority of 
the Gospel is shewn in three points, 
in its original announcement, in its 
convincing proclamation, and in the 


Manifold divine attestation to its truth. 


‘nris| The pronoun preserves its 
full force: Seeing that it...was con- 


ue © jarmed... “Ooris as distinguished from 


4 


~ és is rightly described as ‘qualitative 


and generic, a@ man (a thing) such 
as..., @ class who..., hence very com- 
monly whoever (whatever)....Compare 
CG, Vile 565 Ix. 2, 9; xX.°35, 8, 11; xiik 


7, 5, and Moulton on Winer, p. 209 n. 


apxnyv AaBodaa dadr.] Vulg. cum in- 
itium accepisset enarrari. This 
singular mode of expression suggests 
somewhat more than the simple fact 
having first been spoken, and implies 
that the teaching of the Lord was 
the true origin of the Gospel. The 
phrase is not found elsewhere in the 
N. T. or in the ixx., but is frequent 
in late Greek writers (r}v apy7y X.): 
e.g. Philo, de vita Mos. i. § 14; (ii. 
93 M.) [onpetov] rnv dpyny Tod yevéo Oar 
haBov ev Aiydrro. 

AareioOar] i. 1 f.; ii. 55; xii. 25. 

The addition of the verb calls at- 


4 cuvEeTripap- 


owpaprupovons B, 


tention to the present preaching, and 
to the fact that this is based on the 
original preaching of Christ. 

dia tov x.| through the Lord as 
the Messenger of the Father (c. i. 2). 
Vulg. per dominum. Comp. v. 2 6 8? 
ayy. Aad. A. Contrast AadreicGar vd 
Luke ii. 18; Acts xiii. 45; xvi. 14; 
xvii. 19; and AadcioOa mapa Luke i. 
45. 

Tov Kupiov] not Tov kupiov nuor. 
Compare ¢. xii.14. The idea is of the 
Sovereign Majesty of Christin Himself. 
Contrast Vii. 14, xiii. 20, viii. 2 

timo tov ak.| by the immediate 
hearers: Luke i. 2. Contrast 1 John 
15 le 

Though St Paul was not a hearer of 
Christ in the flesh, yet it is scarcely 
conceivable that he should have placed 
himself thus in contrast with those 
who were: Gal. i. 12; and if the 
writer was a disciple of St Paul he 
must refer to other teachers also. 

eis nu. €BeB.] was brought unto us— 
into our midst—and confirmed to us. 
Vulg. in nos confirmata est. The use 
of the preposition suggests an interval 
between the first preaching and the 
writer’s reception of the message. It 
is to be noticed that the ‘salvation’ 
and not merely the message of it 
(Acts xiii, 26) was ‘confirmed’: the 
‘salvation’ was shewn to be real in 
the experience of those who received 
it, 

eis juas| Gal. iii. 14; John viii. 26 ; 
Rom. viii. 18; Acts ii. 22; 1 Pet. i. 
4,25. Compare Moulton’s Winer, p. 
776. 

€B«Bad6n| Compare (Mk.) xvi. 20; 
Rom. xv. 8. 

4. The divine witness to the ‘sal- 
vation’ of the Gospel is both conti- 
nuous and manifold. The writer ap- 
peals to a succession of forms in 
which it was manifested in his ex- 
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perience and in that of those whom 

he addressed. 

1. Miracles (onpeia, répara). 

2. Powers, outwardly shewn in action, 
(rowkirae Svvapers). 

3. Endowments, which might be 
purely personal and unobserved (zv. 
ay. wepiopois). 

There is a progress from that which 
is most striking outwardly to that 
which is most decisive inwardly. The 
outward phenomenon and the inward 
experience are both in different ways 
capable of various interpretations ; 
but they are complementary. The 
one supplies that element of conviction 
which the other wants. 

The passage is of deep interest as 
shewing the unquestioned reality of 
miraculous gifts in the early Church ; 
and the way in which they were re- 
garded as coordinate with other ex- 
hibitions of divine power. 

Compare 2 Cor. xii. 12; Gal. iii. 5 ; 
Rom. xv. 19; ¢. vi. 4 f. 

ouveraptupovytos| God also bear- 
ing witness with them to the truth of 
the word. This witness is present and 

not past. Vulg. contestante [O. L. 

adseverante| Deo. The word is found 

here only in the Greek Scriptures. 
émuaptupeiv occurs I Pet. v. 12; cup- 

paprupeiy Rom. li. 15; viii. 16; ix. 1. 

The word is not uncommon in late 

writers: Clem. R. 1 Cor. 23, 43. 
onp. Te kal rép....| The re, which is 

not used in the common phrase onp. 

kal rép. shews that all the forms 
of witness are probably regarded 

singly, Acts xiii. 1; 1 Cor. i. 30; @ ix. 

2; x1. 32. Comp. Acts ii. 22; 2 Thess. 

lis 9, 
onpeta kal répara| The combination 

is found in the Synoptic Gospels 

(Matt. xxiv. 24; Mk. xiii. 22), St John 

(iv. 43), in St Paul’s Epistles (Rom. 


aitod: Tod Geot D,*. 


Xv.9; 2 Cor. xii. 12; 2 Thess. ii. 9), 
and most frequently in the Acts (8 
times cc. ii—xy.). It is not found in 
the Catholic Epistles or the Apoca- 
lypse. In the Synoptic passages and 
2 Thess. ii. 9 the phrase is used of the 
manifestation of evil powers. 

Tépas is nowhere used by itself in 
the N. T., though it is so used in the 
Lxx. (comp. Acts ii. 19; Joel iii. 3). 
Synpetoyv and onueta are common alone, 
and especially in St John in reference 
to Christ’s works. 

mou. Ouv.|by manifold powers (Lat. 
variis virtutibus) shewing themselves 
in their characteristic results. Advapus 
expresses here the power itself and 
not the manifestation of the power. 
See Mk. vi. 14; 1 Cor. xii. 10; Matt. 
Ob AON oaosayny A0 ie 

my. ay. pepropois| Vulg. sp. s. dis- 
tributionibus (O. L. divisionibus). 
Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 4, 11 (Acts ii. 3 
SvapepiCouevat). The Holy Spirit is in 
one sense the gift and in another the 
Giver. Here there can be no doubt 
that the thought is of the divine gift 
(rv. ay. NOt 6 my. To ay.) aS imparted in 
several measures by God. Compare 
John ili. 34; 2 Cor. x. 13. 

kara Thy avr. 6.| according to His, 
God’s, not the Spirit’s, w7/ [willing]. 
Vulg. secundum suam [O. L. ipsius] 
voluntatem. The clause refers to all 
that has gone before. Comp. Eph, 
iv. 7. 

Gednots|] The word, which occurs 
several times in the Lxx., is found 
here onlyin the N. T. As distinguished 
from OéAnpua (x. 7, 9, 363; xiii. 21), the 
definite expression of will, it describes 
the active exercise of will. 

The use of these active verbal nouns 
is characteristic of the style of the 
Epistle. Among many others which 
occur the following are found in the 
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N. T.. only in this Book: perdOeous 
(vil. 12; xi. 5; xii. 27); dOérnous (vii. 
18 ; 1x. 26); GdAnors (x. 32); mpdayvars 
(xi. 28); aiveots (xiii. 15). 

ili, The fulfilment of the divine 
destiny of man in the Son of man 
through suffering (ii. 5—18). 

Two main thoughts are brought out 
in this section. 

(1) The promise of sovereignty to 
man was fulfilled in Jesus (‘the Son 
of man’): 5—9. 

(2) The fulfilment of man’s destiny, 
owing to the intrusion of sin, could 
only be brought about through suf- 
fering, made possible for Christ and 
effective for man through the Incar- 
nation (10o—18). 

Throughout the section there is a 
tacit reference to the objections which 
were raised against the Lord’s claims 
to Messiahship on the ground of the 
actual facts of His life and sufferings. 

(1) The promise of man’s sov- 
ereignty and its potential fulfilment 
(5-9). 

The writer of the Epistle has al- 
ready assumed the establishment of 
a new order corresponding with the 
fulfilment of the purpose of creation. 
The sovereignty of this order was not 
prepared for angels (v. 5). It was 
promised to man (6—8 a); and the 
promise was fulfilled in ‘Jesus’ (8b—9). 

5 For not unto angels did He sub- 
ject the world to come, whereof we 
speak. 

6 But one testified as we know 
(somewhere) saying 

What is man, that Thou art mind- 

Sul of him ? 

Or the son of man, that Thou visi- 

test him ? 

7 Thou madest him a little lower 

than angels ; 

With glory and honour Thou 

crownedst him ; 


And didst set him over the works 

of Thy hands: 

8 Thou didst put all things in 

subjection under his feet. 

5. od yap...| For not unto angels 
did He subject...The manifestations 
of the Divine Presence which have 
been shewn to attend the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel («. 4) are intelligible 
both from the Nature of the Son and 
from the scope of His work. For the 
greatness of the Son as the Revealer 
of the New Dispensation and of its 
preachers, His envoys, is revealed by 
the fact that (a) the future dispensation, 
which is, as has been already implied, 
the fulfilment of the Creator’s will, 
was committed to man; and that (6) 
man’s sovereignty has been gained 
for him, even after his failure, through 
the Incarnation of Jesus ‘the Son of 
Man’. 

yap| For...The particle refers di- 
rectly to the signs of divine power 
among believers which were a prelude 
to the complete sovereignty. The 
subject (God) is not expressed but 
naturally supplied from the former 
sentence. 

ovk...ayyédos...] not to angels, to 
beings of this class, but (as is shewn 
in the next verses) to man...(comp. 
c. i. 4 Tay dyyedov note). It is not 
said that ‘the present world’ was sub- 
ject to angels; but at the same time 
the writer of the Hpistle may well 
have recalled the belief which found 
expression in the Lxx. Version of 
Deut. xxxii. 8 that God assigned the 
nations to the care of angels while 
Israel was His own portion. 

Compare Heclus, xvii. 17 (14); Daniel 
xii. 1; x. 13,20. So too in laterJewish 
literature, e.g. in the Book of Henoch, 
angels are represented as having 
charge over different elements. 

inérakev] did He subject in the 
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eternal counsel (comp. i. 2 €@nxev) 
made known through the Psalmist. 
The word is borrowed by anticipation 
from the Psalm. 

Thy oik. THY werr.| Vulg. orbem terre 
Juturum, O. L. seculum futurum, 

0 0 
Syr. AS? WsoXs, 

The phrase is not to be understood 
simply of ‘the future life’ or, more 
generally, of ‘heaven’ It describes, 
in relation to that which we may call 
its constitution, the state of things 
which, in relation to its development 
in time, is called ‘the age to come’ 
(6 péeAXwy aidv), and, in relation to its 
supreme Ruler and characteristics, ‘the 
Kingdom of God, or ‘the Kingdom 
of heaven, even the order which 
corresponds with the completed work 
of Christ. Compare vi. 5 (péA\ov 
aiwy), Xili, 14 (7 peAXovoa [modus ]) 
notes. Is. ix. 6. 

n oikovjzevn| The word is used for 
the world so far as it is ‘a seat of set- 
tled government, ‘the civilised world’ 
Thus in Greek writers it is used 
characteristically for the countries oc- 
cupied by Greeks, as distinguished 
from those occupied by ‘barbarians’ 
(Herod. iv. 110; Dem. de Cor. p. 242; 
(de Halonn.] p. 85 f.), and at a later 
time for the Roman empire (Philo, 
Leg. ad Cat. § 45; ti. 598 M.). 

Hence it came to be used even of a 
limited district defined, as we should 
say, by a specific civilisation (Jos. Antt. 
Vili. 13, 4 mepuréuas kata macay THY 
oikouperny Tovs (ytnoovras TOV mpo- 
gytny “Hdeiav). Comp. Luke ii. 1; 
Ex. xvi. 35 as jAOov eis THY olkouperny 
[Alex. yy oik.] ‘to the borders of the 
land of Canaan’: compare Euseb. 
Hi. E. vii. 31, 2 €k cps Wepody emi ry 
kaO nas oikoupevnv...And on the other 
hand it was used to describe the whole 
world as occupied by man (Luke iv. 5, 


[D rod koopov]; Matt. xxiv. 14; Apoc. 
xvi. 14); and men as occupants of the 
world (Acts xvii. 31 ; xix. 27; Apoc. 
ili, To; —xii.~9). Comp) Wisd. 157 
TVED LA KUPLoV TETANP@KE THY OLKOUPLEVNY. 
It was therefore perfectly fitted to 
describe the Christian order under the 
aspect of a moral, organised system : 
comp. ¢. i. 6. 

The word is found in St Paul only 
Rom. x. 18 (Ps. xix. 5). 

mept ns Nad.| which is the subject of 
the whole writing. The thought has 
been already announced in i. 2 KAnpo- 
YOJLOY TAYT@Y. 

6—8a. The promise. The promise 
of universal sovereignty was confirmed 
to man ina passage of Scripture (Ps. 
viii. 5—7) which fully recognises his in- 
firmity. His weakness is first confessed 
(v. 6); and then his triple divine en- 
dowment of nature, honour, dominion 
(vw. 7, 8 a). 

The vilith Psalm is referred to by 
the Lord Matt. xxi. 16 (comp. Matt. 


x 25 0 Comin 27)5 anduebyans 
Paul 1 Cor. xv. 27. Comp. Eph. i. 
Ons 


It is not, and has never been ac- 
counted by the Jews to be, directly 
Messianic ; but as expressing the true 
destiny of man it finds its accomplish- 
ment in the Son of Man and only 
through Him in man. It offers the 
ideal (Gen. i. 27—30) which was lost. 
by Adam and then regained and 
realised by Christ. 

Clement speaks of the application 
of the words of the Psalm to man by 
some; ov yap emt Tou Kupiou exdexovTar 
THY ypadbny Kairou Kakeivos oapka ée- 
pev: eml S€ Tov Tedeiov Kal yyworTLKod, 
TO Xpov@ kal TO evdvpate eXatroupéevov 
Tapa Tovs dyyédous (Strom. iv. 3 § 8, 
p. 506). 

And so Chrysostom: tatra ei kal 
eis THY Koy avOpwrortnra elpntat, GAN 


IL. 6] 


' > ” a. , 2 nt \ 7 
Ti éctin ANOpwrtoc OT MIMNHCKH AYTOY, | vj yli-e ec Prtfont : 


H yldc AN@partroy OT! émickenITH AYTON ; | 
2 v 


dps KupLdrepov appocecev dv TO XpioT@ 
kata oapxa (Homi. iv. § 2). 

And Theodoret: rd 8€ ‘ri éorww 
avOperos ;’ eipnrar pev wept Tis Kowns 
pioews, apporre: Se rH €& judy arrapxn, 
@s olketounéerns Ta mdons Ths pioews: 
ra O€ nucrepa oikevovpevos oToua Tis 
picews yéyovev. avros yap Tas duaptias 
nav édaBe kal tas vooouvs €Bdorace 
(ad loc.). 

One peculiar difficulty meets us in 
the use made of the Psalm by the 
writer of the Epistle. The thought 
expressed in the original by the words 
rendered in the LXx. 7Adtr@cas av- 
Tov Bpaxv te map ayyédovs is that of 
the nobility of man’s nature which 
falls but little short of the divine. 
The words on the contrary as applied 
to Christ describe a humiliation. This 
application is facilitated by the Lxx. 
rendering, but does not depend upon 
it. The essential idea is that the true 
destiny of man described by the 
Psalmist, which experience teaches us 
that man himself has missed, was ful- 
filled otherwise than had been ex- 
pected. Words which were used of 
man in himself became first true of 
One Who being more than man took 
man’s nature upon Him. In such a 
case the description of dignity was 
of necessity converted initially into a 
description of condescension. 

6. The thought of man’s frailty 
comes first. According to a remark- 
able Jewish tradition the words were 
addressed by the ministering angels 
to God when ‘Moses went up to re- 
ceive the Law.’ ‘O Lord of the 
world, they said, ‘wilt Thou give to 
flesh and blood that precious thing 
which Thou hast kept for 974 genera- 
tions? (Ps. viii. 5). Give Thy glory 
rather to heaven’ (Sabb. 88, 1). 

5, 6. ov yap dyy....dvewapr. bé...] 
The form of the construction is ex- 
pressive. The sovereignty was not 
indeed designed for angels ; but pro- 
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vision was made for it. When there 
is a direct and sharp opposition, d\Ad 
follows a negative not...but. When 
the negative marks a sentence which 
is complete in itself, and another 
statement is added as a fresh thought, 
this, though it does in fact oppose the 
former, is introduced by dé. Comp. 
ov. 8, 9 ovmo-—dé; iv. 13; Vi. 123 
Acts xii. 9, 14. 

dey. 8. rod res] In this quotation 
only in this epistle (iv. 7 is not a case 
in point) is there a reference to the 
human author of the words; and here 
God is addressed directly. At the 
same time the reference is as general 
as possible. The form of reference 
is found in Philo, de temul. § 14 (i. 
365 M.) eiae yap mov tis (Gen. xx. 12). 
For ov see c. iv. 4 note. 

Avapaprvpopa is used absolutely 
Luke xvi. 28; Acts ii.'40 (viii. 25); 
1 Thess. iv. 6. 

ti éotw]| i.e. how little outwardly, 
and at first sight, compared with the 
stately magnificence of Nature. 

Comp. Ps. exliv. 3; Job vii. 17. 
The interpretation ‘how great is man,’ 
i.e. in consequence of God’s love shewn 
to him, is quite foreign to the course 
of thought. Nor again is there any 
reference to the fact of the Fall. 

avOperos | VIN, man, with the 
secondary idea of weakness. 

vids dvOpodrov] DIN |2 not o vids 
Tov avOpomov (DIND}3). 

puynokn...emurkenTy | The twofold 
regard of thought and action. ’Emv- 
oxérreoOar is used almost exclusively 
in the Lxx., asin the N. T., of a visita- 
tion for good. Luke i. 68, 78; vil. 16; 
Acts xv. 14. The word was especially 
used of the ‘visits’ of a physician. 
Comp. Matt. xxv. 36; James i. 
Di 
iy 8a. In spite of his frailty man 
recognises his divine affinity. He is 
more glorious than the world which 
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TIANTA YTIETAZAC YTIOKATW TON TIOAM@N ayTOY’ 


5 a \ fe , es \ : any her Ae os 
éy TH yap YmoTazal [avtw] Ta mAnta ovdey apnkev avTa 


7 abrév, + Kai karéornoas airov éml Ta epya Trav xeipav cof NACD,*M, vg (syrr) me 


(so Lxx): om. B (syrr). 


seems to crush him, in nature, endow- 
ment, destiny. 

7, nrdtt. Bp. tt...) Thou madest 
him a little lower...Vulg. Minwsti 
(Old Lat. minorasti) eum paulo minus 
ab angelis. Bpaxt tc is used here of 
degree (compare 2 Sam. xvi. 1), and 
not of time (Is. lvii. 17 uxx. ‘for a 
little while’). The Hebrew is un- 
ambiguous ; and there is no reason to 
depart from the meaning of the 
original either in this place or in @. 9. 

map ayyé\ovs] The original DTN, 
rendered literally by Jerome a deo, 
is thus interpreted by the Targum 
and Syr. and by the Jewish Commen- 
tators (Rashi, Kimchi, Aben-Hzra), as 
well as by the Lxx. 

The original meaning is probably 
less definite than either ‘a little less 
than angels’ or ‘a little less than 
God’ It would more nearly cor- 
respond to ‘a little less than one who 
has a divine nature” ‘Thou hast 
made him to fall little short of being 
a God’ (comp. I Sam. xy. 23). To 
our ears ‘than God’ would be equiva- 
lent to ‘than the Eternal,’ which 
would have been wholly out of place 
inthe Psalm. And on the other hand 
‘than angels’ obscures the notion of 
the ‘divine nature’ which lies in the 
phrase. 

For the wider sense of DTN, see 
Ps. Ixxxii. 1, 6 (John x. 34 f.); xxix. 
I (not Ex. xxi. 6). 

d0€y «ai run | with the essential dig- 
nity and with the outward splendour 
which signalises it: Rom. ii. 7, 10; 
1 Pet. 1.7; Apoc. iv. 9. The words 


8 & TG yap NBD,M,: &v yap 7G SAC. 


occur in opposite order, 1 Tim. i. 17; 
2 Wetyi 17.5) Apocava tate 

eorepavwoas| crownedst as a con- 
queror ; 2 Tim. ii. 5. 

8. mavra...avtod | Man’s sovereignty 
is exercised over a worthy domain. 
This clause completes the view of 
man’s eminence in nature, glory, do- 
minion. See Additional Note. 

8b, 9. Lhe divine fulfilment of 
the promise in the Son of man. The 
promise to man has not however yet 
been realised. It assured to him a 
dominion absolute and universal ; and 
as yet he has no such dominion (v. 8 b). 
But the words of the Psalm have re- 
ceived a new fulfilment. The Son of 
God has assumed the nature in which 
man was created. In that nature— 
bearing its last sorrows—He has been 
crowned with glory. The fruit of His 
work is universal. In ‘the Son of 
man’ (Jesus) then there is the assur- 
ance that man’s sovereignty shall be 
gained (v. 9). Thus the fact of man’s 
obvious failure is contrasted with the 
accomplishment of Christ?s work 
which is the potential fulfilment of 
man’s destiny (Humiliation, Hxalta- 
tion, Redemption). 

8 For in that He subjected all 
things unto him, He left nothing 
that is not subject to him. But now 
we see not yet all things subjected to 
him. ° But we behold Him who hath 
been made a little lower than angels, 
even Jesus, because of the suffering 
of death crowned with glory and 
honour, that by the grace of God He 
should taste of death for every man. 

8. ev 7 yap vr.] The ‘for,’ which 
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is directly connected with the pre- 
ceding clause, points back to v. 5, so 
that the connexion is: God did not 
subject the future world to angels, 
jor He promised man an absolute 
sovereignty which has still to be as- 
sured in that coming order. The ra 
mavra takes up the mdvra of the 
Psalm, 

voy dé...] but at present, as the world 
Secee 

avr@] i.e. to man. 

g. Tov é...] But in spite of the 
obvious fact of man’s failure the 
promise has not failed: we behold 
Him that hath been made a little 
lower than angels, even Jesus,... 
crowned with glory and honour.... 
The words of the Psalm have an 
unexpected accomplishment. The 
man thus spoken of as little less than 
angels (so great is he) is represented 
by Jesus, the Son of Gop become 
flesh, and so made little less than 
angels (so full of condescension was 
He), and in that humanity which He 
has taken to Himself crowned with 
glory. 

Jesus is not the ‘man’ of the 
Psalmist, but He through whom the 
promise to man has been fulfilled and 
is in fulfilment ; while the revelation of 
the complete fulfilment belongs to 
‘the world to come.’ 

The definite article (roy dé Bp. re 
nd.) does not refer to the Psalm as 
fixing the original meaning of it, but 
to the known personality of Christ in 
whom the promise of the Psalm was 
fulfilled. 

Bpayd tt...] Vulg. gui modico quam 
angel minoratus est....0. L. paulo 
quam angelos minoratum...See v. 7. 

prarr@pévoy| not edarrwdérra.* The 
human nature which Christ assumed 
Hestillretains. Comp. v. 18 rérovOev. 


Ta mdvra brordéa av. Dy syrr me. 


Bdéropev] The change of the verb 
from opoépev in v. § cannot be without 
meaning. BdAéreyv apparently ex- 
presses the particular exercise of the 
faculty of sight (comp. John i. 29; 
v. 19; ix. 7 ff.), while opav describes 
a continuous exercise of it (¢. xi. 27). 
The difference is not marked by the 
Latt. (xidemus...videmus...) 

Inootv| The name comes in em- 
phatically as marking Him who being 
truly man, fulfilled the conception of 
the Psalmist of ‘one made a little 
lower than angels.’ 

The personal name Jesus which 
always fixes attention on the Lord’s 
humanity occurs frequently in the 
Epistle: iii. 2; vi. 20; vil. 22; x. 19; 
Kt Ay WAP oath, A (hy ive satVk 26), 
See Additional Note on ec. i. 4. 

For the separation of the Name 
(Him that hath been made...even 
Jesus) compare ¢. iii. 1; xii. 2, 24; 
xiii. 20 (owr Lord even Jesus ; comp. 
vi. 20; vii. 22); 1 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 13. 

dia ro mad. tov 6.) Vulg. (Latt.) 
propter passtonem mortis. The suf- 
fering of death—the endurance of 
the uttermost penalty of sim—was the 
ground of the Lord’s exaltation in 
His humanity. Comp. Phil. ii.9 (Rom. 
viii. 17). 

The words are not to be joined 
with 7jdarrwpévoy either in the sense 
(1) that in this lay His humiliation, 
or (2) that this was the aim of His 
humiliation, that death might be pos- 
sible, ‘owing to the fact that death 
has to be borne by men,’ The main 
thought of the passage is that man’s 
promised supremacy, owing to the 
fall, could only be gained by sacri- 
fice. 

Stress is laid not upon the single 
historic fact that the Lord suffered 
death (Sua 76 madciv O.), but on the 
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nature of the suffering itself (6a ro 
mana). 

eorehavwpévov| As in the case of 
the Lord’s humiliation so also in this 
of His exaltation the writer brings 
out the permanent effect (not oreda- 
vobévra as eotepavecas in v. 7). 

ores...| The particle is not strictly 
connected with éoredavepévov alone, 


but refers to all that precedes—to the, 


Passion crowned by the Ascension. 
The glory which followed the death 
marked its universal efficacy. Thus 
Christ was made lower than angels 
that He might accomplish this 
complete redemption. The particle, 
which is much less frequent in the 
Epistles than iva, occurs again ¢. ix. 
is: 

Under this aspect the words are 
illustrated by St John’s view of the 
Passion as including potentially the 
glorification of Christ (John xiii. 31), 
a double ‘lifting up’ (xii. 32). So 
(icumenius here says boldly dd&€ay kat 
Tyny TOY OTAvdpoV KaNel. 

xapirt Geod| Comp. 1 John iv. 10; 
John i. 17; Rom. v. 8. Chrysostom: 
dua tyvy xapw Tov Geod THY eis uas 
ravta wérovOev. For the anarthrous 
form (as contrasted with 7 yapis rot 
Ocod xii. 15), ‘by grace, and that grace 
of Him Whose Nature is the pledge 
of its efficacy,’ see c. iii, 4 note. 
Comp. Lk. ii. 40; 1 Cor. xv. 10; 
2. Cordes 

The reading yopis Oeov is capable 
-of being explained in several ways. 

(1) Christ died ‘apart from His 
divinity.’ His divine Nature had no 
’ share in His death. 

(2) Christ died ‘apart from God,’ 
being left by God, and feeling the 
completeness of the separation as the 
penalty of sin. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 
46. 

(3) Christ died for all, God only 
excepted. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 27. 


See Additional Note. 


(4) Christ died to gain all, to 
bring all under His power, God only 
excepted. 

But all these thoughts seem to be 
foreign to the context, while it is 
natural to bring out the greatness’ of 
God’s grace in fulfilling His original 
counsel of love in spite of man’s sin. 
The reference to ‘the grace of God’ 
seems to be the necessary starting 
point of the argument in the next 
section: Mor it became... 

imep mavros| Vulg. pro omnibus. 
Syr. for every man. Comp. Mark 
ix. 49; Luke xvi. 16. The singular 
points to the effect of Christ’s work on 
the last element of personality. Christ 
tasted death not only for all but for 
each. The thought throughout the 
passage (v. 16) is directed to personal 
objects ; and in such a connexion the 
phrase could hardly mean ‘for every- 
thing’ (neut.). This thought however 
is included in the masculine. Creation 
is redeemed in man (Rom. viii. 19 ff.). 
Comp. v. 11 €& Evds. 

The notes of the Greek commen- 
tators are of considerable interest. 

ORIGEN : peyas early apxepeds ovx 
tmep avOp@ray povoy adda Kal TavTos 
Noytkov...kal yap Gromoyv tmép avOpo- 
Tivey pev adtov ddokew apaptnuatev 
yeyevoOa Oavarov, odkére dé Kai dmép 
@ddov Twos Tapa Tov avOpwroy ey duap- 
THuace yeyevynuevov, olov dmep doTpev 
(Job xxv. 5) Un Joh. Tom. i. § 40). 

THEODORET: 76 pévtor mabos vrép 
dnavrev vméueve. Tavta yap boa 
KTioTHY exeL THY Pow Tavtns €deiTo 
THs Gepareias... He then refers to Rom. 
viii. 19 ff, and supposes that the 
angels will be gladdened by man’s 
salvation : Tolvuy TO 
garnpiov vréuewe mabos: porn yap 7 
Geia ious Ths evredOev yivopérns bepa- 
melas avevdens (ad boc.). 

CuRysosToM : ody! [tmep] rév mo- 
TOY pdvoy, GAA Kal THs oikoupervns 


SEAS eau, 
UTEP aTravT@y 


II. 9] 


amdons: adtos pev yap tmép mdvrov 
aréOavev. Hom. iv. 2. 

CACUMENIUS: ov pdvoy imép dvOpd- 
mov adda kai vrep Tay avo Suvdpeov 
dréOavev, iva Avon TO pecdrvyov [perd- 
totxov] rod ppaypod Kat évdan Ta KdTo 
tots dyw (ph. ii. 14). 

Comp. 1 John ii. 2. 

vrép| not in place of, but in behalf 
of. Comp. v. 1; vi. 20; vii. 25; ix. 
24. 

yevonta Gavarov| Comp. Matt. xvi. 
28; John viii. 52 note. 

The phrase, which is not found in 
the Old Testament, expresses not only 
the fact of death, but the conscious 
experience, the tasting the bitterness, 
of death. Man, as he is, cannot feel 
the full significance of death, the 
consequence of sin, though he is sub- 
ject to the fear of it @.-15); but 
Christ, in His sinlessness, perfectly 
realised its awfulness. In this fact 
lies the immeasurable difference be- 
tween the death of Christ, simply as 
death, and that of the holiest martyr. 
Chrysostom (Theodoret, Primasius) 
less rightly understands the phrase of 
the brief duration of Christ’s ex- 
perience of death: Non dixit Apo- 
stolus ‘Subjacuit morti, sed proprie 
gustavit mortem, per quod velocitatem 
resurrectionis voluit ostendere (Pri- 
masius). 

Chrysostom (Hom. iv. 2) likens 
Christ to the physician who to en- 
courage his patients, tastes that which 
is prepared for them. 

(2) Man's destiny, owing to the 
intrusion of sin, could only be ful- 
Jilled through suffering, made possible 
for Christ and effective for man 
through the Incarnation (10—18). 

The thought of death, and the fact 
of Christ’s death, lead the apostle to 
develope more in detail the conditions 
under which man’s destiny and God’s 
promise were fulfilled in spite of sin. 
The reality of the connexion between 
the Son and the sons is first traced 
back to their common source and 
shewn to be recognised in the records 
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of the Old Testament (10—13). This 
connexion was completed by the In- 
carnation with a twofold object to 
overcome the prince of death, and to 
establish man’s freedom (14, 15). And 
such a completion was necessary from 
the sphere, the scope, the application 
of Christ’s work (16—18). 

The course of thought will appear 
most plainly if it is set in a tabular 
form: 

Sovereignty for man fallen was won 
through suffering (1oO—18). 

(1) The Son and the sons (1o—13). 

The connexion lies in a common 

source (II a). 
This is shewn in the Old Testa- 
ment: 
The suffering King 12, 
The representative Prophet 13. 
(2) The connexion of the Son and the 
sons completed by the Incarnation 
(14, 15), 
with a twofold object : 

To overcome the prince of death 
(14b), 

To establish man’s freedom (15). 

(3) The Incarnation necessary (16— 

18), from 

The sphere of Christ’s work (16), 

The scope of Christ’s work (17), 

The application of Christ’s work 
(18). 

10o—13. The Son and the sons. 
The difficulties which at first sight 
beset the conception of a suffering 
Messiah vanish upon closer thought. 
For when we consider what is the 
relation between the Son of man and - 
men—the Son and the sons—what 
man’s condition is, and how he can 
be redeemed only through divine 
fellowship, we ourselves can discern 
the ‘fitness’ of the divine method of 
redemption. So far therefore from 
the Death of Christ being an objection 
to His claims it really falls in with 
what deeper reflection suggests. 

The connexion of the Son and the 
sons is first referred to their common 
source (v. 11 e€ évos) and then shewn 
to be recognised in the divine dealings 
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with representative men under the 
Old Covenant, the suffering king, the 
typical prophet (12, 13). 

There is throughout the section a 
reference to the Jewish expectation 
that Messiah should ‘abide for ever’ 
(John xii. 34). 

0 For it became Him, for Whom 
are all things and through Whom 
are all things, in bringing many 
sons unto glory, to make the author 
(captain) of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings. % For both He 
that sanctifieth and they that are 
sanctified are all of One; for which 
cause He is not ashamed to call 
them brethren, * saying 

I will declare Thy Name to my 
brethren. 

In the midst of the congregation 
will I sing Thy praise. 

B3And again: Iwill put my trust 
in Him. And again: Behold, I and 
the children which God gave me. 

10. émperev yap...] Kor it became 
... Yes’ the apostle seems to say, 
““taste of death by the grace of God,” 
for we, with our poor powers, can say 
that in this there is supreme fitness,’ 
The suffering of Christ in the fulfil- 
ment of His work corresponds with 
the truest conception which man can 
form of the Divine Nature. 

énxperev| Latt. decebat. Comp. c. 
vii. 26. Matt. iii. 15. The word as 
applied to God appears perhaps start- 
ling but it is not unfrequent in Philo, 
e.g. Leg. Alleg.i.15 3.53M.). The 
standard lies in what man (made in 
the image of God) can recognise as 
conformable to the divine attributes. 
For man still has a power of moral 
judgment which can help him to the 
interpretation of the action of God, 
and also of his own need (ce. vii. 26). 

The ‘fitness’ in this case lies in 
the condition of man. His life is 
attended by inevitable sorrows; or, 


to regard the fact in another light, 
suffering is a necessary part of his 
discipline as well as a necessary con- 
sequence of his state. It was ‘fitting’ 
then, in our language, that God should 
perfect Christ the ‘One’ Son by that 
suffering through which the ‘many 
sons’ are trained (xii. 5 ff.) because 
He, in His infinite love, took humanity 
to Himself. In Christ we can see the 
divine end of suffering: suffering con- 
summated in glory. Chrysostom: 
Ops TO Tabet Kakas OvK eoTW eyKaTa- 
eAeyppevanv. 

This argument from ‘fitness’ is 
distinct from that of logical necessity 
(Set v. 1), and of obligation from a 
position which has been assumed 
(dere v. 17). 

dv ov...6¢ od...] This description 
of God, as being the final Cause and 
the efficient Cause of all things, takes 
the place of the simple title because the 
fitness of Christ’s perfection through 
suffering appears from the considera- 
tion of the divine end and method of 
life. 

6v ob] Compare Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. 
i. 9 (Gal. iv. 7 dca Geod; Rom. vi. 4 dua 
ths Oo€ns Tov warpos). 

The phrase is commonly used of 
the work of the Son: ¢. i. 2; 1 Cor. 
viii. 6; Col. i. 16; (1 John iv. 9); 
Johni. 3, 10; but it cannot be referred 
to Him here though Athanasius so uses 
the whole clause (Zp. ad Episc. Ag. 
et Lyb. § 15); and Chrysostom rightly 
calls attention to this application of 8? 
ov to the Father as shewing that the 
characteristic use is no derogation 
from the divine nature of the Son: 
ovK Gy TovTO erroinoey et ye éhatTwaEws 
WV Kal TH vid povoy mpoojxoy (ad loc.). 

moAdovs viovs| Christ has been 
spoken of as ‘the Son.’ Men now are 
made to share His title (comp. xii. 5). 
Chrysostom: kal avrds vids Kai jweis 
viol” aN 6 pev ower nets d€ co tcueda. 
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The use of roddovs brings no limi- 
tation to the scope of Christ’s work 
(comp. ix. 28) which has just been 
described in its universal aspect (imép 
mavros). It simply emphasises the 
truth that the pattern of Christ’s 
Life was in this aspect of wide appli- 
cation. Comp. Matt. xx. 28. 

eis Oo€ay dyaydvra...rehecdoa]. O. L. 
multis filiis in gloriam adductis, 
Vulg. gui multos jfilios in gloriam 
adduxerat. These Latin renderings 
suggest a wrong sense. Though the 
objects of dyayovra and rekecaoae are 
different the two acts which they 
describe are regarded as synchronous, 
or rather as absolute without reference 
to the succession of time. The per- 
fecting of Christ included the triumph 
of those who are sons in Him. At 
the same time the work of God and 
the work of Christ are set side by side. 
God ‘brings’ (dyayeiv) the many sons 
and Christ is their ‘leader’ (apynyos). 

‘The order, no less than the stress 
which is laid on the completed work 
of Christ, is fatal to the proposed con- 
nexion of dyayovra with Christ, who 
had ‘brought many sons to glory’ 
during His ministry, even if Christians, 
who are called His ‘brethren’ (v. 11), 
could in this place be spoken of as 
His ‘sons’ (in v. 13 the case is dif- 
ferent). And so again the use of 
dd€a is decisive against the idea that 
God is spoken of as ‘having brought 
many sons to glory’ in earlier times. 

For a similar combination of aorists 
see Matt. xxvi. 44; xxviii. 19 (Gamri- 
caves); Acts xxiii. 35 (keAevoas) ; 
Rom. iv. 20; (Hph. v. 26); Col. ii. 13; 
ReDim ts 120. 1X. 12: 

rov apxnyov tis cor.] The author 
(or captain) of their salvation, O. L. 
ducem »v. principem (Vulg. auctorem 
salutis). Neither word gives the ful- 
ness of sense. The dpxnyds himself 
first takes part in that which he 


Wo, dele 


establishes. Comp. xii. 2; Acts iii. 
15; v. 31; Mic. i. 13 (uxx.); 1 Mace. 
ix. 61. Comp. Iren. ii, 22. 4 prior 
omnium et przecedens omnes. 

The word, which is common in the 
LXX., occurs in Clem. R. 1 Cor. ¢. xiv. 
apx. (dous, ©. li. apy. rhs ordceus, 
and often elsewhere ; eg. 2 Clem. xx. 
5 0a. kal dpynyos tis apbapcias ; Jos. 
B. J. iv. 5. 2 0 dpxnyos Kat jyeuady ris 
idias cwrnpias; Ep. Vienn. 17 (Euseb. 
HI. E. vy. 1).. See also classical ex- 
amples in Wetstein on ¢. xii. 2. Com- 
pare airios ¢. Vv. 9. 

dua waO. reAerSoat] Latt. per pas- 
sionem consummare. Kor consum- 
mare some fathers read and explain 
consummari (Ruff. Sedul. Vigil.). 

The conception of redecdoae is that 
of bringing Christ to the full moral 
perfection of His humanity (cf. Luke 
xiii. 32), which carries with it the 
completeness of power and dignity. 
Comp. ¢. X. 1,14; xi. 40; xii. 23; Phil. 
ili. 12 (w. 6). 

This ‘perfection’ was not reached 
till after Death: v.9; vii. 28. It lay, 
indeed, in part in the triumph over 
death by the Resurrection. Comp. 
Cyril Alex. ap. Cram. Cat. pp. 396, 399. 

The sense of ‘bringing to His 
highest honour, or ‘to the close of 
His earthly destiny,’ is far too narrow. 
See Additional Note. 

Oia radnparov| See c. xiii. 12 note. 

Theodoret supposes that ‘the Word’ 
perfected the human nature, the 
source of our salvation : rév Beov Adyov 
edevEev ny avehaBev Tededoavra vou. 
apxnyos THs Nuetepas owrnpias 7 And- 
bcica pias. 

11—13. The title of ‘sons’ can be 
rightly applied to Christians as well as 
to Christ, for, though in different senses, 
they depend on one Father (v. 11); 
and this fact is recognised in the Scrip- 
tures of the old Covenant (vy. 12, 13). 

Il. 6 Te yap ayid¢{wv] The disci- 
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pline through which Christ reached 
perfection is that through which He 
brings His people. That which is 
appointed for them He also accepts 
(John xvii. 19), for both He and they 
are of Oné Father. 

The present participles (dyid¢ov, 
dyva¢ouevor) mark the continuous, per- 
sonal application of Christ’s work. 
Comp. John xvii. 17 ff. For aysdgeuw 
see ¢c. 1x. 13 note. 

of ayiagopevor] Vulg. gut sanctifi- 
cantur. The thought is of the con- 
tinual process at once in the individual 
soul and in the whole body of the 
Church (ce. x. 14). 

Comp. xX. 10 (ysaopévor), 14; Xili. 
12 (wa ayiaon). Christians are ‘holy’ 
Csaints?) ey wie LO xill24 ee mys 
and the end of their discipline is 
that they nay ‘partake in the holi- 
ness of God’ (¢. xii. 10). That which 
is true ideally has to be realised ac- 


tually. 
e& évos| of One, i.e. God. Comp. 
lps poosl, ac in Cx 1, fey (Gant © 


quoted by Chrys.); Lk. iii. 38 rod 
°*Adap, TOU Beod. 

The reference to Adam or to Abra- 
ham is partly inadequate and partly 
inappropriate. 

mavtes| The writer regards the 
whole company of Christ and His 
people as forming one body, and does 
not distinguish specially the two con- 
stituent parts (dudrepor). 

Some think that the statement in 
respect of Christ is to be confined to 
His Humanity. Others extend it to 
His whole Person. In the latter 
case, Theodoret (and other Greek 
Fathers) adds that we must remember 
that 6 péev eore hice: vids nets dé 
xapire (cum. 0 per yrnouos rpeis de 
Oer01). 

It will appear that much is lost by 
any precise limitation of the words. 
The Lord both as Son of God and as 


Son of Man can be spoken of as éx 
Ilarpés, and so men also both in their 
creation and in their re-creation. At 
the same time the language used 
(6 ayiagor kal of ayta¢opevor) naturally 
fixes attention on Christ and Chris- 
tians in relation to the work of re- 
demption and sanctification wrought 
out on earth. 

80 nv airiay] for which cause, that 
is, because they spring from the same 
source, though in different ways. 
Both in their being and in the con- 
summation of their being the Son 
and the sons are ‘of One.’ For the 
phrase see 2 Tim. i. 6, 12; Tit. i. 13 ; 
(Luke viii. 47 ; Acts xxiii. 28). 

With this specific form of the 
‘subjective’ reason (comp. ¢. Vv. 3) 
compare the general form (61d iii. 
7, 10 &c.), and the general form of 
the ‘objective’ ground (dé v. 17 
note). 

ovk émacy....kareiv] He is not a- 
shamed to call (Vulg. non confunditur 
...vocare...) in spite of the Fall, and of 
the essential difference of the sonship 
of men from His own Sonship. Comp. 
CHT TG: 

adekpovs|] Comp. Rom. viii. 29. 

Christians are ‘brethren’ of Christ 
(John xx. 17; Matt. xxviii, 10) and 
yet children (v 13. John xiii. 33 
TEKVIQ). 

12, 13. The quotations in these 
verses develope the main idea of the 
section, that of Christ fulfilling the 
destiny of men through suffering, by 
recalling typical utterances of repre- 
sentative men: (1) of the suffering, 
innocent king ; (2) of the representa- 
tive prophet. 

The ground of the application in 
the first case lies in the fact that the 
language used goes beyond the actual 
experience of David, or of any right- 
eous sufferer. 

In the second case the prophet 
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occupies a typical position at a critical 
period of national history. 

Ruler and prophet both identify 
themselves with their people. The 
one applies to them the express term 
‘brethren’: the other takes his place 
among them as symbolising their true 
hope. 

12. The quotation is taken from 
Ps. xxii. 22 and agrees with the Luxx. 
except by the substitution of amay- 
yero for dunynoopat. 

The Psalm itself, which probably 
dates from the time of David’s perse- 
cution by Saul, describes the course 
by which ‘the Anointed of the Lord’ 
made his way to the throne, or more 
generally the establishment of the 
righteous kingdom of God through 
suffering. In vv. 21 ff. sorrow is turned 
into joy, and the words of the Psalmist 
become a kind of Gospel. Hence the 
phrase quoted here has a peculiar 
force. The typical king and the true 
King attain their sovereignty under 
the same conditions, and both alike 
in their triumph recognise their kin- 
ship with the people whom they raise 
(rots adeAgots). 

The Psalm is quoted not unfre- 
quently: Matt. xxvii. 46; Mk. xv. 
34 (v. 1); Matt. xxvii. 39, 43 (ve. 7, 
8); Matt. xxvii. 35; John xix. 24 (@. 
18); comp. ¢. Vv. 7 (v. 24). 

ro dvopa cov] L will declare Thy 
Name, for Thou hast proved to be 
what I have called Thee, ‘my hope 

and my fortress, my castle and de- 
liverer, my defender...who subdueth 
my people under me. These many 
titles are summed up in the revelation 
of the Name of the Father: nomen 


tuum quod est Pater, ut cognoscant 
Te Patrem, qui eos paterno affectu ad 
heereditatem superne beatitudinis ut 
filios vocas (Herv.). 

ev péom éxkrnolas| in the midst of 
the congregation when the people are 
assembled to exercise their privilege 
as citizens of the divine common- 
wealth. 

13. The thought of ‘brotherhood’ 
is extended in the two following quo- 
tations and placed in its essential 
connexion with the thoughts of ‘father- 
hood’ and ‘sonship.’ Brothers are 
supported by the trust in which they 
repose on one above them and by the 
love which meets the trust. 

kal madw “Eyd éoopua...| Words 
nearly identical (memowbds goopa em’ 
avr®) occur in the Lxx. in Is. viii. 17; 
xii.2; 2 Sam. xxii. 3. The reference 
is certainly, as it appears, to Is. viii. 
17, where the words immediately pre- 
cede the following quotation. The 
two sentences of Isaiah are separated 
because they represent two aspects 
of the typical prophet in his relation 
to Christ. In the first the prophet 
declares his personal faith on God, in 
the midst of judgments. In the 
second he stands forth with his 
children as representing ‘theremnant,’ 
the seed of the Church, in Israel. 
The répresentative of God rests in 
his heavenly Father, and he is not 
alone: his children are already with 
him to continue the divine rela- 
tion. 

kal madw “dod éyd...] Isaiah with 
his children were ‘signs’ to the un- 
believing people. In them was seen 
the pledge of the fulfilment of God’s 
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purposes. Thus, the prophet was a 
sign of Christ. What he indicated 
Christ completely fulfilled; for under 
this aspect Christ is the ‘father’ no 
less than the ‘brother’ of His people. 
The words are not referred directly 
to Christ by a misunderstanding of 
the Lxx. 

The emphatic ey in both cases is 
to be noticed. Comp. i. 5; v. 5; x. 30; 
xii. 26. 

kat wadw]| Contiguous quotations 
from Deut. xxxii. 35 f. are separated 
by kai maw in ©. X. 30. 

a pow &axev] which God gave me 
in the crisis of national suffering as 
a pledge of hope. The prophet looks 
back on the moment when light broke 
through the darkness. 

14,15. The object of the Incarna- 
tion (the completed fellowship of the 
Son with the sons). The full con- 
nexion of ‘the Son’ and ‘the sons’ 
was realised in the Incarnation with 
a twofold object : 

(1) To overcome the prince of 
death (v. 14), and 

(2) To establish man’s freedom, 
destroyed by the fear of death (v. 15). 

That which has been shewn before 
to be ‘fitting’ (Io—13) is now re- 
vealed in its inner relation to man’s 
redemption. Christ assumed mortality 
that He might by dying conquer the 
prince of death and set man free 
from his tyranny. 

Compare Athanas. de decr. Syn. 
Nic. § 14; ¢. Apollin. ii. 8; Greg. 
Nyss. ¢. Hunom. viii. p. 797 Migne. 

In this paragraph man is regarded 
in his nature, while in the next (16— 
18) he is regarded in his life. 

4 Since therefore the children are 
sharers in blood and flesh, He also 
Himself in like manner partook of 
the same, that through death He 


TOV 


might (may) bring to nought him 
that had (hath) the power of death, 
that is the devil, sand might (may) 
deliver all them, who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage. 

14. eémet ovv...| Since therefore... 
Christ connects Himself with ‘the 
children whom God had given Him.” 
These children were men. To com- 
plete His fellowship with them there- 
fore it was necessary that He should 
assume their nature under its present 
conditions (aia cat oapé). 

For émei/ see ¢. v. 11 note. 

ta maidia] The phrase is taken up 
from the quotation just made. Isaiah 
and his children foreshadowed Christ 
and His children. 

KEKOLV@VNKEV...0.- METETXEV...... |) are 
sharers in...He partook of... Vulg. 
communicaverunt (puert)...partici- 
pavit... O. L. participes sunt...parti- 
ceps factus. The Syr. makes no dif- 
ference between the words which 
describe the participation in humanity 
on the part of men and of the Son of 
man. Yet they present different 
ideas. Kexowornxe marks the common 
nature ever shared among men as 
long as the race lasts: peréoyev ex- 
presses the unique fact of the Incar- 
nation as a voluntary acceptance of 
humanity. And under the aspect of 
humiliation and transitoriness (aiua 
kai odpé) this was past (ueréoyer). 

For a similar contrast of tenses see 
1 Cor. xv. 4; 1 John i. 1; Col. i. 16; 
John xx. 23, 29; and for the difference 
between kowovety and peTévely see 
1 Cor. x. 17—21; 2 Cor. vi. 14; Proy. 
Ietl, Loom COMM eu tinnns 

aiu. kal o.] ‘The same order occurs 
in Hph. vi. 12. Stress is laid on that 
element which is the symbol of life as 
subject to corruption (contrast Luke 
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xxiv. 39). The common order (capé 
kal aiua) is undisturbed in Matt. xvi. 
u7ev Cor. xv. 503 Gali. 16. 
maparAnoios| Vulg. similiter (which 
is also used for 6uoiws c. ix. 21). The 
word occurs here only in N. T. (cf. 
Phil. ii. 27); and it is not found in 
LXX. ‘“Oyoiws seems to express con- 
formity to a common type: zapa- 
mAnoiws the direct comparison be- 
tween the two objects. In dpoiws the 
resemblance is qualitative (similiter): 
in raparAncies both qualitative and 
quantitative (pariter). The two words 
are not unfrequently joined together: 
é@g. Dem, Ol. iii. 27 (p. 36 4). The 
Fathers insist on the word as marking 
the reality of the Lord’s manhood : 
opodpa O€ dvaykatws kal TO raparAnoias 
TéBeikev wa thy Ths pavracias SuehéyEH 
aukopaytriav (Theod.); ov davracia 
ovde eikove GAN GAnOeia (Chrys.). Comp. 
Phil. ii. 7 év 6powdpare avOpdrrav yevo- 
pevos. Rom, viii. 3 év ouowdpare capkos 
apaptias. 
peréoxev] Contrast vil. 13 vdjs 
érépas peréoxnkev. The connexion with 
humanity remains: the connexion 
with humanity under the condition 
of transitoriness (aiua) was historical. 
dua tod Oavarov| by death, not by 
His death, though this application is 
necessarily included. Death that is 
truly death (1 John iii. 14), which 
was the utmost effect of Satan’s power, 
became the instrument of his defeat : 
non queesivit alia arma quibus pug- 
naret contra mortis auctorem, nisi 
ipsam mortem (Herv.). Christ by the 
offering of Himself (c. ix. 15, 28) made 
a perfect atonement for sin and so 
brought to nought the power of the 
devil. Comp. John xii. 31; Col. ii. 15. 
It is not said here that he ‘ brought 
to nought death’ (yet see 2 Tim. i. 
10). That end in the full sense is 
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still to come (1 Cor. xv. 26); and it is 
reached by the power of the life of 
Christ (1 Cor. xv. 54 ff). 

karapynon| The word is found in 
the N. T. elsewhere only in St Paul 
(twenty-five times and in each group 
of his epistles) and in Luke xiii. 7. 
Comp. 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 26. 
Barn. v. 6. 

Chrysost. évradéa 16 Oavpacroy Sei- 
kvuow, Ore Ov ob expatrnaey 6 diaBodros 
Ova TovTov nrrnOn. 

Tov To xp. éx. Tt. 6.] Latt. gui 
habebat mortis imperium. The phrase 
may mean that had or that hath. In 
one sense the power is past : in another 
it continues. Comp. Wisd. ii. 24. 

The devil, as the author of sin, has 
the power over death its consequence 
(Rom. v. 12), not as though he could 
inflict it at his pleasure ; but death is 
his realm: he makes it subservient to 
his end. Comp. John viii. 44; 1 
John iii, 12; John xvi. 11; xiv. 30 
(prince of the world). Death as death 
is no part of the divine order. 

CHicum. was apxer Gavarov; ore ris 
dpaptias adpyav €& js 6 Oavatos, Kal Tov 
Oavarou apxet, Hyouv Kparos Oavarov 7 
dpapria, 

tov duaBorov| The title is found in 
St Paul only in Eph. and Past. Epp. 
The title 6 Saravas is not found in 
this Epistle. 

15. The overthrow of the devil 
involved the deliverance of men from 
his power. 

dmadvaEn | Latt. liberwret. The word 
is used absolutely (‘set free’), and is 
not to be connected with dovdAeias. 

rovtrous dgot...] all men who had, 
as we see, come to a perception of 
their position as men. The unusual 
phrase vividly presents the picture of 
human misery as realised by the 
readers of the Epistle. 
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dua mavros tou Gv] O. L. semper 
vivendo. Vulg. per totam vitam. 
The verbal phrase expresses the 
activity of life and not only the ab- 
stract idea of life. 

évoyot Sovreias] Vulg. obnowii ser- 
vitutt. Comp. Mk. xiv. 64. This 
bondage was to the fear of death. 
To death itself men are still subject, 
but Christ has removed its terrors. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 15,21. This is the 
only place in the Epistle in which the 
familiar image of bondage (dovAos, 
Sovdde, Sovdeva, SovdAeia) is used. 

In considering the Scriptural view 
of death it is important to keep the 
idea of a transition to a new form 
of being distinct from that of the 
circumstances under which the tran- 
sition actually takes place. The 
passage from one form of life to 
another, which is involved in the 
essential transitoriness of man’s con- 
stitution, might have been joyful. As 
it is death brings to our apprehension 
the sense of an unnatural break in 
personal being, and of separation 
from God. This pain comes from sin. 

16—18, The necessity of the In- 
carnation. The Incarnation is further 
shewn to be necessary from the con- 
sideration of 

(1) The sphere of Christ’s work, 
man (v 16); 

(2) The scope of Christ’s work, 
the redemption of fallen man (v. 17); 
and 

(3) The application of Christ’s 
work to individual men in the con- 
flict of life (wv. 18). 

© For He doth not, as we know, 
take hold of angels, but He taketh 
hold of Abrahanvs seed. 7 Where- 
Jore He was bound in all things to 
be made like unto His brethren that 
He might (may) be a merciful and 
Faithful high-priest in the things that 
pertain to God, to make propitiation 


for the sins of the people. for 
wherein HetHimself hath suffered 
being tempted, He is able to succour 
them that are tempted. 

16. The necessity of the Incarna- 
tion follows from a consideration of 
the sphere of Christ's work. His 
purpose is, as is confessedly admitted, 
to assist men_and not primarily other 
beings, as angels, though in fact 
they are helped through men. He 
lays hold of ‘a faithful seed’ to 
support and guide them to the end 
which He has Himself reached. 

ov yap Snimov...] O. L. Nee enim 
statim... Vulg. nusquam enim... The 
yap gives the explanation of the end of 
the Incarnation which has been stated 
in v. 146. The combination 67 cov 
(not in Lxx.) is found here only in the 
N.T. It implies that the statement 
made is a familiar truth: ‘For He 
doth not, as we well know...’ The 
Versions fail to give the sense; and 
Primasius explains the nusquam of 
the Vulgate: id est nullo loco, neque 
in caelo neque in terra, angelicam 
naturam assumpsit. 

emikapBaverat] The verb émdap- 
BaveoOa in the middle form has the 
general sense of laying hold of with 
the gen. of that which is taken hold 
of: Matt. xiv. 31 ; Luke ix. 47; Acts 
Xxi. 30, &e. 

In a particular case this may be 
with the additional notion of ‘helping’ 
suggested by the context: Jer. xxxviii. 
(xxxi. Hebr.), 32 (quoted c. viii. 9). 

Hence the verb is used absolutely 
in the sense of ‘helping’: Ecclus, iy. 
Il 7 codia viots éavtA dviace Kai 
emtiapBaverat tay Cyrovvtwy adriy. 
Lsyxlie Soi.) 

Theversions generally give the sense 
of ‘take hold of’ in the sense of 
appropriating : Syr. he took not from 
angels ( 5)... 2.2. he did not 
appropriate their nature; O, L. ad- 


II. 16] 
sumpsit, or suscepit. Vulg. appre- 
hendit. 

This sense is given, I believe, uni- 
formly by the Fathers both Greek and 
Latin who understand the phrase of 
the fact and not of the purpose of the 
Incarnation : 

Tl €otw 6 hyow; ovK ayyédov prow 
dvedéEato aN’ dvOparov (Chrys.). 

ered) avOparewov qv 0 dvédaBe dud 
fev Tov Tabous TO TéY GvOparrav arédaKe 
Xpéos, dia O€ THs Tod memovOdros TaparTos 
dvaotacews thy olkelav dméSerée Svva- 
pv (Theodoret). 

ovK dyyéhav diceas edpaéaro ovdé 
avéhaBev arn avOperivns (dicum.). 

But at the same time they recognise 
a secondary thought of ‘laying hold of 
that which endeavours to escape’ : 

amo perapopas tav SiwKovT@y Tovs 
drootpepouevous avtovs Kal mavra 
Towovvray wate KaTadaBetv evyovras 
Kal emdaBécba dronndavrev (Chry- 
sost.). 

To emAapBaverar Sydot bru nueis prev 
avroy eedtyopev of GvOpama, 6 O€ 
Xproros ediwxe Kai Siaxav &pOace kai 
pbacas émredaBero (Hicum.). 

Quare dixit apprehendit, quod 
pertinet ad fugientem? Quia nos 
quasirecedentes a se et longe fugientes 
insecutus apprehendit (Primasius). 

This sense however is inconsistent 
with the yap, and the plural ayyéAor, 
and would be a mere repetition of 
v. 14 a; while the sense ‘taketh hold 
of to help,’ is both more in accordance 
with the usage of the word and falls 
in perfectly with the argument. This 
being so, it is remarkable that this 
interpretation was not given by any 
one, as far as I know, before Chatillon 
in his Latin Version; and it then 
called out the severe condemnation 
of Beza: “‘... exsecranda...est Castel- 
lionis audacia qui emAapBaverac con- 
vertit opitulatur” (ad loc.). But, in 
spite of these hard words, this sense 
soon came to be adopted universally. 

The present tense brings out the 
continuous efficacy of the help (v. 18, 
0. II 6 ayiacor), 
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omépparos ~ABpadu] Christ took 
hold of a seed of Abraham, that is a 
true seed, those who are children of 
faith, and not of ‘the seed of Abraham,’ 
the race descended from the patriarch. 
Comp. Lk. i, 55; John viii. 33, 37; 
Gal ill 16,207. Rom, ixi7 f.-xi 
1; 2 Cor. xi. 22 (compare réxva ’A. 
Matt. iii..9 || Lk. iii, 8; John viii. 
30; viol A. Gal. iii, 7; Acts xiii, 26), 
The absence of the article shews that 
a character and not a concrete people 
(‘the Jews’) is described. At the 
same time the phrase marks both the 
breadth and the particularity of the 
divine promise which was fulfilled 
by Christ. It regarded a spiritual 
character (faith), and it rested upon 
a personal call (Abraham). Sive 
igitur de Judzeis, sive de gentibus 
fideles, semen Abrahe sunt quod 
Christus apprehendit (Herv.). 

Nothing is said of the effect of the 
Incarnation on angels, or other beings 
than man. Man’s fall necessarily 
affected all creation, and so also did 
man’s restoration. But here the writer 
is simply explaining the fitness of the 
Incarnation. 

Many however have endeavoured 
to determine why fallen man should 
have been redeemed and not fallen 
angels. Primasius, for example, sug- 
gests the following reasons: 

1. Man was tempted by the devil: 
the devil had no tempter. 

2. Man yielded to an appetite for 
eating which naturally required satis- 
faction. The devil as spirit was in- 
excusable. 

3. Man had not yet reached the 
presence of God, but was waiting to 
be transferred thither, The devil 
was already in heaven, 

It is evident that we have no 
powers to discuss such a subject. 

In this connexion too it may be 
noticed that the writer says nothing 
distinctly of the calling of the Gentiles. 
He regards the whole divine work of 
Christ under the aspect of typical 
foreshadowing. Comp. v. 11 note. 
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patos “ABpaau émiAauPaverat. 


(pine, 


e/ oS \ 
17 o0ev wperev KaTa 


a > a ¢ lo J > / , \ 
TavTa Toic ddeAboic OmotwOnvat, iva ENEnuwWY YEevnTaL Kal 


17. The necessity of the Incarna- 
tion is shewn further from a considera- 
tion of the scope of Christ’s work. 
His purpose to help man involved the 
redemption of fallen man; and He 
who helps must have sympathy with 
those whom he helps. Wherefore 
He was bound to be made like to 
His brethren in all things, that He 
might be a merciful and faithful 
High-priest... For men are not only 
beset by temptations in the fierce 
conflicts of duty: they are also 
burdened with sins; and Christ had 
to deal with both evils. 

Thus we are introduced to the idea 
which underlies the institution of 
Priesthood, the provision for a fellow- 
ship between God and man, for 
bringing God to man and man to God. 
See Additional Note. 

66ev] Whence, wherefore...since 
it was His pleasure to help fallen 
man. The word dev is not found in 
St Paul’s Epistles. It is comparatively 
frequent in this Epistle, iii. 1; vii. 25; 
viii. 3; ix. 18. It occurs also (nine 
times in all) in St Matt. St Luke, 
Acts, 1 John. It marks a result which 
flows naturally (so to speak) from 
what has gone before. 

apenrev| hewas bound... Latt. debuit 
... The requirement lay in the personal 
character of the relation itself. Comp. 
c. V. 3, 12; 1 John ii. 6 note. 

Act (é5er) describes a necessity in 
the general order of things (oportet) : 
Nh UOR bs OX6R SO Gy 

kata tavra] Vulg. per omnia 
similari. The ‘likeness’ which has 
been shewn in nature before (14) is 
now shewn to extend to the cireum- 
stances of life: éréyOn, dynoiv, érpadn, 
nv&nOn, erabe ravra amep éxphv, TéAos 
améOavev (Chrysost.). Id est educatus 
crevit, esuriit, passus est ac mortuus 
(Primas.). 

oporwOnvat | 


Comp. c. iv. 15 me- 


Tetpac Levos Kata Tavra Kka@ OmovoTnra 
(vii. 15 Kara rHv dpovornra Medxwoedéx). 
Phil. ii. 7 év 6potdpare dvOperey yevd- 
pevos. Rom. viii. 3; (Matt. vi. 8; Acts 
xiv. 11). The use of rots adeAdots 
calls up the argument of the former 
verses (v. II). : 

iva...eis TO...] “Iva expresses the 
immediate definite end: eis ro (which 


is characteristic of St Paul) the object 


reached after or reached. Eis ro... 
occurs vill 25); Villy) 35) 1x) 45x 
XI TOs) XI 2 17, 

iva...yévnrat] that He might (may) 
become, shew Himself... Latt. ut fieret 
... The discharge of this function is 
made dependent on the fulfilment of 
the conditions of human life. Comp. 
v. 1 ff. The verb yiyvecOa suggests 
the notion of a result reached through 
the action of that which we regard as 
a law. Comp: 1.743) 11) 2; ily Tas. 
9; vi. 4, 125 viii. 18, 26 &e. 

éhenpov...kal micros] It seems to 
be far more natural to take both 
these words as qualifying dpyepevs 
than to take éd. separately : ‘that He 
might become merciful, and a faith- 
ful high-priest.” Our High-priest is 
‘merciful’ in considering the needs of 
each sinful man, and ‘faithful’ (‘one 
in whom the believer can trust’) in 
applying the means which He ad- 
ministers. It has been supposed that 
the one epithet expresses mainly the 
relation towards men and the other 
the relation towards God (e. iii. 2, 5); 
but here the relation towards men is 
alone in question, so that the faithful- 
ness of Christ expresses that wherein 
men can trust with absolute con- 
fidence. 

The word mors admits two senses 
according as the character to which 
it is applied is regarded from within 
or from without. A person is said to 
be ‘faithful’ in the discharge of his 
duties where the trait is looked at 


tT..27] 
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TlO TOS apKLEpeus TA 7 pos TOV Geov, EUS 0 iAacKkeo Oat 


from within outwards; and at the 
same time he is ‘trustworthy’ in vir- 
tue of that faithfulness in the judg- 
ment of those who are able to rely 
upon him. The one sense passes into 
the other. See. ¢. iii. 2, 5; x. 23; xi. 11. 

motos] “Idcov Tod dvtws Kai ddnOas 
apxtepéws Tovs dv €aTiv dpxeepers amrar- 
Aaa tdv awaptrioav (CHcumen., Chry- 
sost.). Ministerium sacerdotis...est 
fidelem esse ut possit eos quorum 
sacerdos est liberare a _peccatis 
(Primas.). Man gains confidence by 
the sight of Christ’s love. 

dpxvepevs] The writer introduces 
quite abruptly this title which is the 
key-word of his teaching, and which 
is applied to the Lord in this Epistle 
only among the writings of the 
N. 1. So also the title tepevs is used 
of Christ only in this Epistle: x. 21 
(iepéa péyav). Comp. v. 6, &e. (Ps. 
cx. 4). Yet see also Apoc. i. 13. 
The title is adopted by Clement: ad 
Cor. i. © 36 evpopev... Incody Xpiorov 
Toy apxiepéa TY mpoapopay nuar, C. 58 
dua Tod apxvepéws Kal mpoorarou npav 
*Inoov Xpicrov. (See Lightfoot ad 
loc.) Comp. Ign. ad Philad. 9. 

The rendering of the sing. in the 
Vulg. is uniformly pontifex (iil. 1 ; 
Van Ue Ve 15, LO Vie 20s Vill, Ts 1x. 
11): the plur. in vii. 27, 28 is render- 
ed sacerdotes (as O. L.). In the Old 
Latin pontifex does not appear except 
in Vigil. Taps. (iv. 15) though there 
is considerable variety of rendering : 
sacerdos, summus sacerdos, princeps 
sacerdos, princeps sacerdotum, prin- 
ceps (iii. 1). On coins and in in- 
scriptions pontifex generally corre- 
sponds with dpxtepevs, while pontifew 
maximus is represented by dpx.epeds 
péyas OY peéey.oros. Comp. Boeckh 
Inserr. Gr. 3834, 3878, 3949, 4283 
&c.; 2741 (dpxvepevs) note; 5899 (dpx. 
* Ade€avdpetas kat maons Aiyvrrov). 

Ta mpos tov Oeov] in the things (in 
all things) that pertain to God. Latt. 
ad Deum. The phrase expresses more 


than mpos tov Oedv and points to ‘all 
man’s relations towards God,’ all the 
elements of the divine life (in his 
que sunt ad Deum in some old Lat. 
texts). Comp.c. v. 1; Rom. xv. 17. 
(Lk. xiv. 32; xix. 42; Acts xxviii. 
10, Hx. iv. 16; xviii. 19.) Jos. Antt. 
iX. II. 2 evoeBis...rad mpos tov Geov. 
The phrase is not uncommon in 
classical writers: @7. Arist. Pol. iii. 
I4 Ta mpos Tovs Geovrs anodédorat Tots 
Bacttetow [ev rH Aakouxy rodireial; 
Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. init. 

eis TO thack, tas ap.| O. L. ut ex- 
piaret peccata, and ad deprecandum 
(propitiandum) pro delictis. Vulg. ut 
repropitiaret delicta. For the con- 
struction of iAdoxec Oar (e&tAdoKec Oar) 
in biblical and classical Greek see 
Additional Note on 1 John ii. 2. 
The use of the accus. of the things 
cleansed occurs Ley. xvi. 16, 20, 33; 
Ezek. xliii. 20, 22, 26; xly. 18, 20 (ro 
aytov, TO Ovotagtypioy, Tov otkov), and 
Dan. ix. 24 (ddixias); Ps. lxiv. 4 (doe- 
Beias): Heclus. iii. 30 (dpaprias). 

The essential conception is that of 
altering that in the character of an ob- 
ject which necessarily excludes the 
action of the grace of God, so that God, 
being what He is, cannot (as we speak) 
look on it with favour. The ‘pro- 
pitiation’ acts on that which alienates 
God and not on God whose love is un- 
changed throughout. 

So Chrysostom expresses the 
thought here: ta mpocevéykn Ouvciay 
Suvapyérny nuads KaOapioa, dia todo 
yéyover avOpwros; and Cicumenius: 
dua Tovro yéyovey (GvOpwmos) eis TO 
eEihewdoacbar nas Kat KaBapica toy 
duaptiav nuov, And Primasius: 
misertus est [generis humani] sicut 
fidelis pontifex, reconcilians nos Deo 
Patri, et reconciliando purgans. 

The present infin. iAdoxeoOa must 
be noticed. The one (eternal) act of 
Christ (c. x. 12—14) is here regarded 
in its continuous present application 
to men (comp. ¢. V. I, 2). 
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Tas duapTias Tov Naou 
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(IL. 18 


e ih > \ 
év @ yap qemrovOev avTos 
3 


Treipacbeis, OvvaTat Tots mrepacouevars BonOnoat. 


17 Tas Guapr.: Tats éuaprias A (so Ps. Ixxvii, 38; xxviii. g; xxiv. 11). 18 7e7. 


ait.: avros mem. Do. 


ras dp. tov Aaod] the sins of the 
people, of all who under the new dis- 
pensation occupy the position of 
Israel. The ‘seed of Abraham’ now 
receives its fuller title. Comp. Matt. 
i. 21; Luke ii. 10; and «. iv. 9; xili. 
12; (viii. 10; x. 30; xi. 25). For the 
original use of the word for the old 
‘people’ see v. 3; Vil. 5, I1, 27; 1x. 
7, 19. 

The use of the phrase suggests the 
thought of the privileges of the Jew, 
and at the same time indicates that 
that which was before limited has 
now become universal, the privilege 
of faith and not of descent. 

18. Christ’s High-priestly work, 
which has been considered in the last 
clause of v. 17 in relation to God, is 
now considered in relation to man, 
‘In this respect the efficacy of His 
High-priesthood, of His mercy and 
faithfulness, is shewn in the power of 
its application to suffering men. Pro- 
pitiation must not only be made for 
them but also applied to them. He 
who propitiates must enter into the 
experience of the sinner to support 
him in temptation. And this Christ 
can do; for wherein He Himself 
hath suffered...He ts able to succour... 
He removes the barrier of sin which 
checks the outflow of God’s love to 
the sinner, and at once brings help 
to the tempted (contrast fidoKxer Oat, 
BonOnoa) by restoring in them the 
full sense of filial dependence. The 
whole work of our High-priest de- 
pends for its efficacy (yap) on the 
perfect sympathy of Christ with 
humanity and His perfect human 
experience. 

év & yap] O. L. in quo enim ipse 
expertus passus est. The ev & may 
be resolved either into €y rovr@ dru 
whereas (Rom. vill. 3?), or into éy 


rovt@ 6 wherein (Rom. xiv. 22; comp. 

c. v. 8; Gal. i. 8;.2 Cor. v. 10; 1 Pet. 

ii. 12). The latter construction is the 

simpler and more natural (Vulg. i ¢0 

enim in quo passus est upse et ten- 
tatus). 

Taking this construction therefore 
we have two main interpretations: 

1. ‘For Himself having been tempted 
in that which He hath suffered...’ 
(So Vigilius: in ev enim quo passus 

est ille tentatus est.) 

2. ‘For in that in which 
suffered being tempted...’ 
According to the first view the 

thought is that the sympathy of 

Christ is grounded on the fact that 

He felt temptation when exposed to 

suffering. 

According to the second view the 
thought is that the range of Christ’s 
sympathy is as wide as His experi- 
ence. 

The second view seems to fall in 
best with the context. The region 
of Christ’s suffering through tempta- 
tion includes the whole area of human 
life, and His sympathy is no less ab- 
solute. The avrds is not to be taken 
exclusively either with mémovdev or 
with mecpacdeis. Though Son Christ 
Himself knew both suffering and 
temptation. 

év @ rérovdev] wherein he hath 
suffered. The tense fixes attention 
upon the permanent effect and not on 
the historic fact. Comp. 2%. 9 Aarre- 
Bévov, eoredavapmevov, and iy. 15; xii. 
3 notes. For macxew see ¢. xiii. 12. 

The suffering which was coincident 
with the temptation remained as the 
ground of compassion. For the 
general thought compare Ex. xxiii. 
9; Deut. x. ro. 

metpacGbeis...... metpagouevois| The 
temptation of Christ is regarded in 


He hath 


IT. 18] 


its past completeness (cf. peréoxev 
v. 14). The temptation of men is 
not future only but present and con- 
tinuous. 

BonOjca| Vulg. auxiliari: Mark ix. 
22, 24. c. iv. 16. The aor, expresses 
the single, momentary, act of coming 
to help. Compare the use of the 
pres. inf. v. 7; vil. 25; and contrast 
iv. 15 pr Suvapevoy cuprabjoa with 
V. 2 petpiomaGetiy Suvapevos. 

dvvara...BonOjoa] The phrase 
expresses more than the simple fact 
(Bonet). Only one who has learnt by 
suffering can rightly feel with another 
in his sufferings. The perfect hu- 
manity of Christ is the ground of His 
sympathy. Comp. c. iv. 15; John vy. 
27 (vidos avOparov). 

Chrysostom rightly dwells on this 
point: mepl tov capxadévtos, évratOa 
dyoiv,...o8 yap os Oeds oldev povor, 
dvda Kal ds avOpwmos eéyva dia Ths 
meipas ns emeipadn’ émabe todd, vide 
oupracye* and again: 6 radav oide ri 
Tacxer n avOpworimn pvers. 

So also Theodoret: ratvra xara 76 
avOparetov cipntat. ore yap dpytepeds 
nuav wos beds AAN ws dvOparos, ovTe ds 
Geds mérovbev GAN os dvOpwros, ov're 
os beds dua THS Teipas peudOnKev, GAN 
os Geos kat Snurovpyds yweoKer Ta 
mavra capes. 

The power of sympathy lies not in 
the mere capacity for feeling, but in 
the lessons of experience. And again, 
sympathy with the sinner in his trial 
does not depend on the experience of 
sin but on the experience of the 
strength of the temptation to sin 
which only the sinless can know in 
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its full intensity. He who falls 
yields before the last strain. Comp. 
c. v. 8; vii. 26 notes. Sin indeed 
dulls sympathy by obscuring the idea 
of evil. 

Under this aspect we can under- 
stand how Christ’s experience of the 
power of sin in others (as in the 
instruments of the Passion) intensified, 
if we may so speak, His sympathy. 

In looking back over the whole 
section it is important to notice the 
stress which the writer lays upon the 
historic work of Christ. Christ is not 
simply a Teacher but a Redeemer, a 
Saviour. The Redemption of man 
and the fulfilment of his destiny is 
not wrought by a moral or spiritual 
union with God laid open by Christ, 
or established in Christ, but by a 
union of humanity with God extend- 
ing to the whole of man’s nature and 
maintained through death. While the 
writer insists with the greatest force 
upon the transcendental action of 
Christ, he rests the foundation of this 
union upon Christ’s earthly experience. 
Christ ‘shared in blood and flesh’ 
(v. 14), and ‘was in all things made 
like to His brethren’ (v. 17). He took 
to Himself all that belongs to the per- 
fection of man’s being. He lived ac- 
cording to the conditions of man’s life 
and died under the circumstances of 
man’s mortality. So His work ex- 
tends to the totality of human powers 
and existence, and brings all into 
fellowship with the divine. Compare 
Clem. R. ad Cor. i. 49; Iren. v. 1. 1 
il, 22. 4; iii. 16. 6. The passages of 
Trenzeus will repay careful study. 
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Additional Note on ii. 8. Man’s destiny and position. 


The view The view which is given in the quotation from Ps. viii. of the splendour 
of man’s of man’s destiny according to the divine idea is necessary for the argument 
Gent 3 of the Epistle. It suggests the thought of ‘the Gospel of Creation, and 
on for indicates an essential relation between the Son of God and men. At the 
the Incar- game time it prepares the way for the full acceptance of the great mystery 
nation. —_ 6 a redemption through suffering. The promise of dominion given in the 
first chapter of Genesis is renewed and raised to a higher form. Even as 
man was destined to rule ‘the present world,’ so is it the pleasure of God 
that he should rule ‘the world to come.’ His dominion may be delayed, 
misinterpreted, obscured, but the divine counsel goes forward to accom- 
plishment through the sorrows which seem to mar it. 
Contradic- For man, as we have seen (Addit. Note on i. 3), has missed his true end. 
tions in _ He is involved in sin and in an inheritance of the fruit of sins. Born for 
Bear. P°- God he has no right of access to God (c. ix. 8). For him, till the Incarna- 
/ tion, God was represented by the darkness of a veiled sanctuary. The 
highest acts of worship served only to remind him of his position and not 
to ameliorate it (x. 4, 11). He was held by fear (ii. 15). Yet the primal 
promise was not recalled. He stood therefore in the face of a destiny 
unattained and unrevoked: a destiny which experience had shewn that he 
could not himself reach, and which yet he could not abandon as beyond 
hope. 
His moral For man, as he is, still retains the lineaments of the divine image in 
preroga- which he was made. He is still able to pronounce an authoritative moral 
myes: judgment : he is still able to recognise that which corresponds with the 
Nature of God (ii. 10 émperev avré), and with the needs of humanity 
(vil. 26 empemev nuiv). And in the face of every sorrow and every dis- 
appointment he sees a continuity in the divine action, and guards a sure 
confidence in the divine righteousness (vi. 10). 
The moral _It follows therefore that there is still in humanity a capacity for 
ect receiving that for which it was first created. The Son could become true 
nation, 228 without change in His Divine Person, and without any violation of the 
completeness of the Nature which he assumed. The prospect is Opened of 
‘consummation through suffering,’ 


Additional note on the reading of ii. 9. 


The reading of the text xdpure Oeot (by the grace of God) is given 
with two exceptions by all Greek mss., including NABCD,, by all Latin Mss., 
by Syr hl and me. For these words M, and 67** (which has remarkable 


coincidences with M,, e.g. i. 3; iii. 6) give Xopis deod (apart from God) with 
later Mss. of Syr vg. 
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The mss. of the Syriac Vulgate (Peshito) present a remarkable variety 
of readings. The text of Widmanstadt, followed by Schaaf, gives: for God 
Himself (literally for He God) in His goodness tasted death for every 
man, (So B. M. Rich 7160 a.p. 1203; Rich 7162 sec. xiv.) The im- 
portant ms. of Buchanan in the University Library, Cambridge, reads: 
Jor Hein His goodness, God, tasted death for every man; and this was 
evidently the original reading of B. M. Rich 7157 (finished a.p. 768). 
The mss. in the Brit. Mus. Rich 7158 (seec. xi) and Rich 7159 (sec. xii) 
both give: for He, apart from God, for every man tasted death; and this 
is the reading of the very late corrector of Rich 7157. 

Tremellius gives from a Heidelberg ms.: for He, apart from God, in 
His goodness tasted death for every man, which combines both readings. 

It appears therefore that, as far as known, no text of Syr vg exactly 
corresponds with either Greek reading. The connecting particle pre- 
supposes yap for émws, which has no other authority ; and on the whole it 
is likely that the rendering of ypis was introduced after that of ydpurs, 
and that the earliest reading, which represents ydpiri Oeds, is due to a 
primitive corruption of the Greek or Syrian text which was corrected 
in two directions} 

Both readings were known to Origen; and the treatment of the variants 
by the writers who were acquainted with them offers remarkable illustra- 
tions of the indifference of the early Fathers to important points of textual 
criticism, and of their unhistorical method of dealing with them. 

Origen refers to the two readings several times, but he makes no 

- attempt to decide between them. The ms. which he used when he was 
writing the first part of his commentary on St John appears to have read 
xepis Ocov. He notices yapire Geov as read in some copies: xwpls yap deod 
dmép mavtos éyevoato OGavarov, drep (H. and R. by conj. 7 émep wrongly) ev 
Tigt Keirar THs mpos ‘EBpaiovs dvriypdpois ‘ydpite Oeov’ (In Joh. Tom. i. 
§ 40); and in a passage written at a later time he uses the phrase ywpis 
Geov in a connexion which seems to indicate that he took it from the text 
of this passage: povov “Incotv To mavtwy tis dpaptias hopriov év To vrép 
tay bdov xapis Oeod cravpd dvadaBeiv eis éavrov kai Baoraca TH peyady 
avrov ioxvi SeSuvnpévov (In Joh. Tom. xxviii. § 41; he has said just before : 
avyxpnoera TH ‘Ors xapire’ 7H ‘x@pis Oeod’...kai emornoe TE “dmrep mavros’ 
kal T@ ‘xepis Oeod inép rayrds’). Both readings seemed to him to give good 
sense, and he was unwilling to sacrifice either”. 

Eusebius, Athanasius and Cyril of Alexandria read yapit: Oeod, and do 
not notice the variation xwpis Ged. 

Ambrose twice quotes sine Deo without any notice of another reading : 
de Fide ii. § 63; id. v. § 106; and explains the phrase in the latter place: 
id est, quod creatura omnis, sine passione aliqua divinitatis, dominici san- 
guinis redimenda sit pretio (Rom. viii. 21). 

The same reading is given by Fulgentius ad Tras. iii. 20 with the 


1 The Syriac translation of Cyrilof in Rufinus’ translation of the Com- 
Alexandria (in Joh, iii. pp. 432, 513 ed. mentary on Romans (ili. § 8; v. § vA) 
Pusey) gives by the grace of God. but it is most likely that this was 

2 It is not possible to lay stress on taken from Origen’s text. 
the sine Deo, which is found twice 
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comment: sine Deo igitur homo ille gustavit mortem quantum ad condi- 
tionem attinet carnis, non autem sine Deo quantum ad susceptionem 
pertinet deitatis, quia impassibilis atque immortalis illa divinitas...; and 
by Vigilius Taps. c. Hut. ii. § 5 (p. 17). 

Jerome mentions both readings (In Ep. ad Gal. ¢. iii. 10) Christus 
gratia Dei, sive, ut in quibusdam exemplaribus legitur, absgue Deo pro 
omnibus mortuus est. Perhaps the use of absgue for sine indicates that 
his reference is to Greek and not to Latin copies, and it may have been 
derived from Origen. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (ad Joc.) condemns severely xadpite Oeod as 
foreign to the argument: yeAouraroy 64 Te macxovow évradda Td ‘xyapis 
Gcod’ évadddtrovres Kal movodytes ‘xapute Oeod’ od mpocéxovtes TH aKodovbia 
ths ypapas: while he maintains that it was necessary to insist on the 
impassibility of the Godhead (yepls Aeo%). 

Chrysostom explains ydpits Geod without any notice of the variety of 
reading : émas, dyaol, xapure Oeod, Kdkeivos pev yap dia THY Xap Tov Beod Thy 
els nuas Tatra mémovbev (Rom. vill. 32). 

Theodoret, on the other hand, explains yapis deod and takes no notice 
of any variation: porn, dyoiv, 7 Ocia piors avevders, Tara b€ wavra rod Ths 
evavOpannoews edeiro pappakov. 

Theophylact (ad loc.) ascribes the reading ywpis Geov to the Nestorians : 
(of S€ Neoropiavot mapamo.otvres THY ypadyy pact ‘xapis Oeod vrep mavros 
yevonra, va ovoTio@ow btu eoravpapéve TO XpioT@ ov ovviv 7) Oedtns, are 
pn Kad’ Urdotagw atTo jvopérn Ga kata ocxéow), but quotes an orthodox 
writer as answering their arguments for it by giving the interpretation ‘for 
all beings except God, even for the angels themselves’. 

Gicumenius (ad loc.) writes to the same effect (icréov dtu of Nearopiavot 
Taparroovar THY ypapny...). 

From a review of the evidence it may be fairly concluded that the 
original reading was ydpir., but that ywpis found a place in some Greek 
copies early in the third century, if not before, which had howeyer only a 
limited circulation, and mainly in Syria. The influence of Theodore and the 
Nestorian controversy gave a greater importance to the variant, and the 
common Syriac text was modified in two directions, in accordance with 
Eutychian and Nestorian views. The appearance of yepis in a group of 
Latin quotations is a noteworthy phenomenon. 

The variant may be due to simple error of transcription, but it seems to 
be more reasonably explained by the supposition that ywpls deod was 
added as a gloss to imp mavros or ovdév afer avT@® dvumérakrov from 
1 Cor. xv. 27 éxrds Tod vrordEavros avT® Ta mavra, and then substituted for 
xapitt Ocod. Xewpis Xporod is found Eph. ii. 12. It is scarcely possible 
that yapire Oeod can have been substituted for xepis Oeod, though it is 


really required to lead on to the fuller development of the thought 
in &. 10. 
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Additional Note on ii. 10. The idea of rerelwors. 
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The idea of redXefoous—consummation, bringing to perfection—is Use of 
characteristic of the Epistle. The whole family of words connected with Té\«ooy 


rédewos is found in it: réAevos (V. 143 1X. 11), TeAelorns vi. 1 (elsewhere only 
Col. iii. 14), reXecodv both of Christ (ii. 10; v. 9 ; vii. 28) and of men (x. 14; 
xi. 40; xii. 23; elsewhere in the N. T. of the Lord only in Luke xiii. 32 
(tH tpitn Tehevodwac) in His own declaration of the course of His work), 
Tedevwrns (xii. 2 unique), TeAelwors (Vii. 11, elsewhere only Lk. i. 45). 

1. The words were already in use in the uxx. The adj. réXeuos is there 
applied to that which is perfect and complete, possessing all that belongs 
to the ‘idea’ of the object, as victims (Hx. xii. 5), men (Gen. vi. 9); the 
heart (1 K. viii. 61 &c.). Compare Jer. xiii. 19 dmockiay redelay (a complete 
removal); Ps. exxxix. (¢xxXvill.) 22 réAevov pioos. Hence the word is uséd 
of mature Israelites, teachers: 1 Chron. xxv. 8 redeloy (122) Kai pav- 
Oavovtay (v. 7 papas Tas Guvior). 

The noun redevdrns has corresponding senses : Prov. xi. 3 ; Judith ix. 16, 
ROM WaAsd, vi 05 5 X11. 17. 

The verb reAevodv is employed to render several Hebrew words: Ezek. 
XXVii. 11 (7rd Kdddos bb») ; 2 Chron. viii. 16 (rov otkov now) ; 1 K. vii. 22 
TO épyov DIA); Neh. vi. 16 (ne). Comp. Hcclus. 1. 19 (rv Aecroupyiar). 
And in the later books the word is used for men who have reached their 
full development: Wisd. iv. 13 reAevwOels dAiym emAjpwoce xpdvous pakpods. 
Ecclus. xxxiv. (xxxi.) 10 ris eSoxipacOn Kai éreherdOn ; 

One peculiar use requires special attention. It is employed several 
times in the rendering of 7! xdn, Tehevovy tas xeipas, ‘filling the hands,’ 
which describes the installation of the priests in the actual exercise of their 
office (the making their hands perfect by the material of their work), and 
not simply their consecration to it: Ex. xxix. 9 (10) redeudoers Aapdy ras 
xelpas avrod; id. v. 29 Tededoa (A. mAnpdoa, &. tehevwOHvat), 333 35. 
Lev. Vili. 33 TeAcrdoews ; XVI. 32 Ov dv TeAcLOTwOL Tas xElpas a’TOU ieparedvey 
(dAXos* ob emAnpaOn 6 Toros ieparevey); Num. iii. 3: and it is found ab- 
solutely in this connexion in Ley. xxi. Io (some add ras xeipas avrod). 
The Hebrew phrase is elsewhere rendered by €umAjoae (mAnpodv) ras xeipas 
(ryv xeipa): Ex. xxviii. 37 (41); Jud. xvii. 5 (3. ereAciwoayr rT. x.). 

The usage of the verbal reAciwors corresponds with that of the verb: 
Jud. x. 9; Ecclus. xxiv. 8. It is applied to ‘Thummim’ (Neh. vii. 65) ; 
espousals (Jer. ii. 2); the inauguration of the Temple (2 Mace. ii. 9; comp. 
Athanas. Ep. ad Const. § 14); and specially to ‘the ram of installation’ 
(aNben Soy Kptos TeAetwoews): Hx. xxix. 22, 26, 27, 31, 34; Lev. vii. 37 ; 
Wille2n 27, 25,31, 33, 

Comp. Philo, Vit. Mos. iii, § 17 (ii. 157 M.), ov (kpsdv) eripas Tehedoews 
exddecev érevd)) Tas apporrovaas Oepamevtais Kal Aevroupyois Geod reheras 
euedXov tepodarreia Gar. 

The noun reAccorys is not found in the Lxx. 
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2. Inthe Books of the N. T. (if we omit for the present the Epistle to 
the Hebrews) the adj. réAevos is used to describe that which has reached the 
highest perfection in the sphere which is contemplated, as contrasted with 
that which is partial (1 Cor. xiii. 10) or imperfect (James i. 4), or provisional 
(James i. 25), or incomplete (Rom. xii. 2; James i. 17; 1 John iv. 18), and 
specially of Christians who have reached full growth in contrast with those 
who are immature or undeveloped (Eph. iv. 13; Col. i. 28; iv. 12), either 
generally (Matt. v. 48; xix. 21; 1 Cor. ii. 6; Phil. iii. 15 ; James iii. 2), 
or in some particular aspect (1 Cor. xiv. 20). 

The noun redevdrys is found in Col. iii. 14, where love is said to be 
aivdecpos THs TedevdrynTos, a bond by which the many elements contributing 
to Christian perfectness are held together in harmonious unity. 

The verb reAecodv is not unfrequent in the Gospel and first Epistle of 
St John. It is used in the discourses of the Lord of the work (works) 
which had been given to Him to do (iv. 34; v. 36; xvii. 4), and of the 
consummation of believers in one fellowship (xvii. 23 rereAetwpévor eis €v). 

The Evangelist himself uses it of the last ‘accomplishment’ of Scripture 
(xix. 28); and in his Epistle of love in (with) the believer (ii. 5; iv. 12; 
vi. 17 pe® judy), and of the believer in love (iv. 18). Elsewhere it is used 
of an appointed space of time (Luke ii. 43), of the course of life (Phil. iii. 12), 
of faith crowned by works (James ii. 22), of the consummation of the 
Christian (Phil. iii. 12). Once itis used by the Lord of Himself: Luke xiii. 
32 Behold I cast out devils and perform (dmoreda) cures to day and to 
morrow, and the third day I am perfected (redevod par). 

The verbal reAeiwous is once used (Luke i. 45) of the accomplishment of 
the message brought to the Mother of the Lord. 

3. In ecclesiastical writers the baptised believer, admitted to the full 
privileges of the Christian life, was spoken of as réAecos (comp. Clem. Al. 
Strom. vi. § 60). Hence redevody (and perjicere) was used of the administra- 
tion of Baptism (Athan. c. Ar. i. 34 otrw yap reAevovpevor Kal nets...) and 
tedelwors Of the Baptism itself (Athan. c. Ar. ii. 42 ei yap eis TO dvoma 
marpos Kat viod didorat 7 Tedelwors, C. 41 ev TH TeAedoer TOD Banticparos, 
comp. Czesar. Dial. i. 12 ev tn odpayidi rijs pvotiKis Tedevornros). So too 
the person who administered the Sacrament was called redecwrns (Greg. 
Naz. Orat. xl. In bapt. § 44 dvacrépev emi ro Barticpa: over 7d mvedpa, 
mpoOupos 6 TedewTns* TO Oopov Ero.uwoy, comp. § 18). This usage is very 
well illustrated by a passage in a writing falsely attributed to Athanasius : 
et pn elow TeAELor XptoTLavol of KaTHXOvpevoe mply 7) BawticOadar, Barricbévtes 
d€ rehecodvTat, TO Bamriopa apa petfov éote THS MpooKYVHGEws 0 THY TEELOTNTA 
mapéxet (Ps.-Ath. Dial. i. c. Maced. 6). Comp. Clem. Al. Peed. i. 6. 

In a more general sense redevodoOac and redelwors were used of the 
death of the Christian, and specially of the death by martyrdom, in which 
the effort of life was completed (Euseb. H. E. iii. 35 ; vii. 15 dmaxOels thy 
emi OavaT@ rehevotra, and Heinichen’s note). 

The word redevos came naturally to be used of themselves by those who 
claimed to possess the highest knowledge of the truth, as initiated into its 
mysteries (ren. i. 6 redeious Eavrods dvayopevovar, Comp. C. 3 of TeAetdraror. 
Valent. ap. Epiph. Har. xxxi., § 5); and at the same time the associations 
of redeto@a (‘to be initiated’) were transferred to réXevos and redevodc bar 
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(comp. Dion. Ar. de cel. hier. vi. § 3; Method. de Sim. et Anna 5 [6 Oeds] 
6 TaY Tehovpéevey TeAeLoTNS; and 2 Cor. xii. 9 v. 1.). 

Throughout these various applications of the word one general thought 
is preserved. He who is réAewos has reached the end which is in each 
case set before him, maturity of growth, complete development of powers, 
full enjoyment of privileges, perfect possession of knowledge. 

The sense of the word in the Epistle to the Hebrews exactly conforms 
to this usage. The 7rédevos—the matured Christian—is contrasted with the 
vymtos the undeveloped babe (vy. 14): the provisional and transitory taber- 
nacle with that which was ‘more perfect’ (ix. 11). The ripe perfectness 
(redevorns) of Christian knowledge is set against the first elementary teach- 
ing of the Gospel (vi. 1). Christ, as He leads faith, so to speak, to the 
conflict, carries it to its absolute triumph (xii. 2 treActwrys). The aim of a 
religious system is reAeiwors (vii. 11), to bring men to their true end, when 
all the fulness of humanity in power and development is brought into 
fellowship with God. And in this sense God was pleased to ‘make’ the 
Incarnate Son ‘perfect through suffering’ (ii. 10; v.93 vil. 28), and the Son, 
by His one offering, to ‘make perfect them that are sanctified’ (x. 14; 
XipAOGeS11y-23); 


Additional Note on ii. 10. The tereiwors of Christ. 


In connexion with the Person and Work of Christ the idea of reAciaors 
finds three distinct applications. 
(a) He is Himself ‘made perfect’: ii. 10 ff. ; v. 7 ff.; vii. 28. 
(6) He ‘perfects’ others through fellowship with Himself: x. 14; 
xi, 39 f.; xii. 23. 
(c) His ‘perfection through suffering’ is the ground of absolute sym- 
pathy with men in their weakness, and failure, and efforts: ii. 17 f.; iv. 15; 
Xl. 2. 
A general view of the distinctive thoughts in these passages will 
illustrate the breadth and fulness of the teaching of the Epistle. The 
notes on the several passages will suggest in detail thoughts for further 
study. 
(a) The personal consummation of Christ in His humanity ; ti. 10 ff; (a) Christ 
v. 7 ff.; vii. 28. is ‘made 
These three passages present the fact under three different aspects. Pe 
(a) The first passage (ii. 10 ff.) declares the general method by which 
the consummation was reached in regard to the divine counsel: God 
perfected His Incarnate Son through sufferings; and Man is able to 
recognise the fitness (émpemev) of this method from the consideration of his 
own position and needs (odAovds viods eis SdEav dyayovra). 
(8) In the second passage (v. 7 ff.) we are allowed to see the action of 
the divine discipline upon the Son of man during His earthly life, in its 
course and in its end (éuabev af’ dv erabev ryv vraxonv). He realised to 
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the uttermost the absolute dependence of humanity upon God in the 
fulness of personal communion with Him, even through the last issues of 
sin in death. 

(y) In the third passage (vii. 28) there is a revelation of the abiding 
work of the Son for men as their eternal High Priest (vidv eis rov aiova 
TETENEL@MEVOY). 

In studying this redeioors of Christ, account must be taken both (1) of 
His life as man (John viii. 40; 1 Tim. ii. 5 (@vOpemos) ; Acts ii. 22; xvii. 31 
dunp), so far as He fulfilled in a true human life the destiny of man 
personally ; and (2) of His life as the Son of man, so far as He fulfilled in 
His life, as Head of the race, the destiny of humanity by redemption and 
consummation. The two lives indeed are only separable in thought, but 
the effort to give clearness to them reveals a little more of the meaning of 
the Gospel. 

And yet again: these three passages are of great importance as 
emphasising the reality of the Lord’s human life from step to step. It is 
at each moment perfect with the ideal of human perfection according to 
the circumstances. 

It is unscriptural, though the practice is supported by strong patristic 
authority, to regard the Lord during His historic life as acting now by His 
human and now by His Divine Nature only. The two Natures were 
inseparably combined in the unity of His Person. In all things He acts 
Personally ; and, as far as it is revealed to us, His greatest works during His 
earthly life are wrought by the help of the Father through the energy of a 
humanity enabled to do all things in fellowship with God (comp. John 
th Allr 1B))- 

(vb) Christ (b) From the revelation of the reAelwous of the Lord we pass to the 

makes His second group of passages (x. 14; xi. 39 f.; xii. 23) in which men are shewn 

peop aber: to receive from Him the virtue of that perfection which He has reached. 
Those who are ‘in Christ,’ according to the phrase of St Paul (which is not 
found in this Epistle ; yet see x. 10, 19), share the privileges of their Head. 
These three passages also present the truth which they express in different 
lights. 

(a) The first passage (x. 14) gives the one sufficient and abiding ground 
of man’s attainment to perfection in the fact of Christ’s work. Man has 
simply to take to himself what Christ has already done for him (rereAcioxev 
eis TO Ounverés). 

8) The second passage (xi. 39 f.) enables us to understand the 
unexpected slowness of the fulfilment of our hopes. There is a great 
counsel of Providence which we can trust (xpeirréy 71 mpoBeWapévov). 


Y) And in the third passage a glimpse is opened of the righteous who 
have obtained the abiding possession of that which Christ has won (rere- 


(c) Christ’s y vey) 
perfection MH demi é 
through c) In the third group of passages which deal with Christ’s ‘ perfection’ 


ee in His humanity (ii. 17 fs iv. 15; xii 2) we are led to observe how His 
Or Hin pee perfection through sufferings’ becomes the ground and pledge of His 
fect sym- unfailing sympathy with men. The experience of His earthly life (as we 


pathy. speak) remains in His glory. 
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Thus we see in succession (a) that Christ’s assumption of true and 
perfect humanity (kara mavra rois adehpois dpowwOAvac) becomes the spring 
of His Highpriestly work in making propitiation for sins and rendering 
help to men answering to the universality (év 6 mérovOev) of His own 
suffering and temptation (ii. 17 f.). 

And next (8) that the assurance of sympathy based on the fellowship of 
Nature and experience (memeipacpévoy kata mdvra xa’ duoudrnra) brings 
confidence to men in their approach to God for pardon and strength 
(iv. 14—16). 

And yet again (y) that Christ Himself in the fulfilment of His work 
proved from first to last (dpynyov kal teXevwryv) the power of that faith by 
which we also walk (xii. 1 f.). 

No one can regard even summarily these nine passages without feeling 
their far-reaching significance. And it is of especial importance to dwell 
on the view which is given to us in the Epistle of the redeiwors of Christ 
from its direct practical importance. 

1. It gives a vivid and natural distinctness to our historic conception 
of the Lord’s life on earth. 


2. It enables us to apprehend, according to our power, the complete 
harmony of the Divine and Human Natures in One Person, each finding 
fulfilment, as we speak, according to its proper law in the fulness of 
One Life. 

3. It reveals the completeness of the work of the Incarnation which 
brings to each human power and each part of human life its true per- 
fection. 

4. It brings the universal truth home to each man individually in his 
little life, a fragment of human life, and presents to us at each moment the 
necessity of effort, and assures us of corresponding help. 


5. It teaches us to see the perfect correspondence between the com- 
pleteness of the divine work (ydpiri eore ceowopévor), and the progressive 
realisation of it by man (6v’ 06 Kai adfeode). 


Additional Note on ii. 13. Quotations from the Old Testament 
in CC. 1,, Il. 


The passages of the O.1. which are quoted in the first two chapters of 
the Epistle offer a representative study of the interpretation of Scripture. 
The main principles which they suggest will appear from the simple recital 
of the points which they are used to illustrate. 


1. The Divine Son. 


(a) His work for man. Ps. ii. 7 (i. 5 ; comp. v. 5). y The 

My Son art Thou ; Divine 

I have to-day begotten Thee. Son. 

The words are quoted also Acts xiii. 33 (of the Resurrection). Compare (2) ae 
also the various readings of D in Luke iii. 22; and the reading of the hese te 


Ebionite Gospel in Matt. ii. 17. 
Sy 
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(8) His 
work for 
God. 


(y) His 
final con- 
quest. 


2. The 
Davidic 
King. 


By, June 
Creator. 


4 Lhe 
King- 
Priest. 
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For the unique force of the address see note on the passage. am: 

The thought implied is that the universal dominion of the Divine 
King is founded on His Divine Nature, The outward conquests of Israel 
can therefore only be earnests and types of something immeasurably 
higher. we 

If account be taken of the second reference to the passage (v. 5), it will 
appear that the foundation and assurance of Christ’s work for men, His 
sovereignty and His priesthood, are laid in His Divine character declared 
by the Father. 

(8) His work for God. 2 Sam. vii. 14 (i. 5). 
Twill be to Him a Father ; 
And He shall be to Me a Son. 

Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 18; Apoc. xxi. 7. 

The words are taken from the answer of Nathan to David’s desire to 
build a Temple for the Lord. The whole passage (‘iniquity’) can only 
refer to an earthly king; yet no earthly king could satisfy the hope which 
the promise created. The kingdom was destroyed, and the vision of. a new 
stock of Jesse was opened (Is. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5; Zech. vi. 11 f.; Luke 
i. 32 f.), The Temple was destroyed and the vision of a new Temple was 
opened, a Temple raised by the Resurrection (John ii. 19). 

In both these passages it will be observed that the Lord is the speaker, 
the God of the Covenant, the God of Revelation (Ps. ti. 7 The Lord hath 
said...; 2 Sam. vii. 4 the word of the Lord came to Nathan...; v. 8 thus 
saith the Lord...). 

(y) His final conquest. 

Deut. xxxii. 43 (LxXx,) (i. 6). 

Comp. Ps. xcvii. (xevi.) 7; Rom. xv. Io. 

The sovereignty of the Son is at last recognised by all created beings. 

2. The Davidic King. 

Ps. xlv. 6 f. (i. 8 f.), 

The Psalm is the Marriage Song of the Sovereign of the theocratic 
kingdom. The King, the royal Bride, the children, offer a living picture of 
the permanence of the Divine Son with His Church, in contrast with the 
transitory ministry of Angels. 


, 3. The Creator; the manifestation of God (the Lord). 

Hess OH, AS We (, UO Li). 

The Psalm is an appeal of an exile. The idea of the God of Israel is 
enlarged. He who enters into fellowship with man, takes man to Himself. 
The Covenant leads up to the Incarnation. The Creator is the Saviour. 
See Additional Note e. iii. 7. 

4. The King-Priest. 

IES, GsG it (Ch 13S GoD, x, WA iH) 

Sit Thou at My right hand, 
Till I make Thine enemies the footstool of Thy feet. 

The Psalm, which probably describes the bringing of the Ark to 
Jerusalem by David, the new Melchizedek, king at once and fulfiller of 
priestly offices, describes the Divine King under three aspects as King 
(1—3), Priest (4), Conqueror (5—7). The opening words of the Psalm 
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necessarily called up the whole portraiture ; and one part of it (Ps. ex. 4) 
is afterwards dwelt upon at length (v. 6, 10; vi. 20; vii. 11 ff.). 


5. The Son of man, as true man fulfilling the destiny of man, and the 5. The 


destiny of fallen man through suffering (‘the servant of the Lord’). Son of 
man. 
(a) Man’s destiny, (a) NO 
Ps. viii. 5 ff. (ii. 6 ff.). Destiny. 
Comp. Matt. xxi. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
The Psalm, which was never reckoned as Messianic, presents the ideal 
of man (Gen. i. 27—30), a destiny unfulfilled and unrepealed. 
(8) The suffering King. (8) The 
Ps. xxii. 22 Gi. i1 f). see: 
ing. 


The Psalm, which is frequently quoted in the Gospels to illustrate the 
desertion, the acho) the spoiling of Christ, gives the description of the 
progress of the innocent, suffering King, who Hdentles himself with his 
people, to the throne. After uttermost trials sorrow is turned into joy, 
and the deliverance of the sufferer is the ground of national joy. Comp. 
Prof. Cheyne On the Christian element in Isaiah, § 2. 


(y) The representative prophet. (y) The 
Is, viii. 17 f. (ii. 13). represen- 

The prophecy belongs to a crisis in the national history. In a period of aa 
the deepest distress the prophet teaches in his own person two lessons. He ; 
declares unshaken faith in God in the midst of judgments. He shews in 
himself and his children the remnant which shall preserve the chosen 
people. 

To these passages one other must be added, Ps. xl. 6 ff. (x. 5 ff.), in order 
to complete the portraiture of the Christ. By perfect obedience the Son 
of man fulfils for men the will of God. 

Several reflections at once offer themselves to the student who considers General 
these quotations asa whole. (1) It is assumed that a Divine counsel was conclu- 
wrought out in the course of the life of Israel. We are allowed to see in °°” 
‘the people of God’ signs of the purpose of God for humanity. The whole 
history is prophetic. It is not enough to recognise that the O. T. contains 
prophecies: the O.T. is one vast prophecy. 

(2) The application of prophetic words in each case has regard to the 
ideal indicated by them, and is not limited by the historical fact with which 
they are connected. But the history is not set aside. The history forces 
the reader to look beyond. 

(3) The passages are not merely isolated phrases. They represent 
ruling ideas. They answer to broad conceptions of the methods of the 
divine discipline for the nation, the King, the prophet, man. 

(4) The words had a perfect meaning when they were first used. This 
meaning is at once the germ and the vehicle of the later and fuller mean- 
ing. As we determine the relations, intellectual, social, spiritual, between 
the time of the prophecy and our own time, we have the key to its present 
interpretation. In Christ we have the ideal fulfilment. 

So it is that when we look at the succession of passages, just as they Summary 
stand, we can see how they connect the Gospel with the central teaching of review of 
the 0. T. The theocratic Sovereign addressed as ‘Son’ failed to subdue ee oe 
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the nations and rear an eternal Temple, but none the less he gave definite 
form to a faith which still in one sense wants its satisfaction. The Marriage 
Song of the Jewish monarch laid open thoughts which could only be 
realised in the relation of the Divine King to His Church. The confidence 
with which the exile looked for the deliverance of Zion by the personal 
intervention of Jehovah, who had entered into covenant with man, led 
believers to see the Saviour in the Creator. The promise of the Session of 
Him who is King and Priest and Conqueror at the right hand of God, is 
still sufficient to bring strength to all who are charged to gather the fruits 
of the victory of the Son. 

In this way the Majesty of the Christ, the Son of God, can be read in 
the O. T.; and no less the Christian can perceive there the sufferings of 
‘Jesus,’ the Son of man, who won His promised dominion for man through 
death. The path of sorrow which He hallowed had been marked in old 
time by David, who proclaimed to his ‘brethren’ the ‘Name’ of his Deliverer, 
when he saw in the retrospect of the vicissitudes of his own life that which 
transcended them; and by Isaiah, who at the crisis of trial identified his 
‘children ’—types of a spiritual remnant—with himself in absolute trust on 
God. 

On the one side we see how the majestic description of the Mediator of 
the New Covenant given in the opening verses of the Epistle, is justified 
by a series of passages in which He is pointed to in the records of the Old 
Covenant as Son and Lord and Creator and Sharer of the throne of God; and 
on the other side even we can discern, as we look back, how it was 
‘becoming’ that He should fulfil the destiny of fallen men by taking to 
Himself, like King and Prophet, the sorrows of those whom He relieved. 
The greatest words of God come, as we speak, naturally and intelligibly 
through the occasions of life. In the history of Israel, of the Christ, and of 
the Church, disappointment is made the door of hope, and suffering is the 
condition of glory. 


Additional Note to ii. 17. Passages on the High-priesthood of 
Christ. 


The student will find it a most instructive inquiry to trace the 
development of the thought of Christ’s High-priesthood, which is the 
ruling thought of the Epistle, through the successive passages in which the 
writer specially deals with it. 

The thought is indicated in the opening verses. The crowning trait of 
the Son is that, when He had made purification of sins, He sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high (i. 3). So the priestly and royal 
works of Christ are placed together in the closest connexion. 

The remaining passages prepare for, expound, and apply the doctrine. 

(1) Preparatory. 

ii. 17, 18. The Incarnation the foundation of Christ’s High-priesthood. 

ili. 1, 2. The subject such as to require careful consideration. 
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iv. 14—16. Recapitulation of points already marked as a transition to 
the detailed treatment of the truth. Christ is a High-priest who has 
fulfilled the conditions of His office, who can feel with men, and who 
is alike able and ready to succour them. 


(2) The characteristics of Christs High-priesthood. 

vy. 1—10. The characteristics of the Levitical High-priesthood realised 
by Christ. 

vi. 20; vii. 14—19. The priesthood of Christ after the order of 
Melchizedek. 

vii. 26—28. The characteristics of Christ as absolute and eternal High- 
priest. 


(3) The work of Christ as High-priest. 

viii. 1—6. The scene of Christ’s work a heavenly and not an earthly 
sanctuary. 

ix. 11—28. Christ’s atoning work contrasted with that of the Levitical 
High-priest on the Day of Atonement. 

x. 1—18. The abiding efficacy of Christ’s One Sacrifice. 


(4) Application of the fruits of Christ's High-priesthood to believers. 

x. 19—25. Personal use. 

xiii. 1o—16. Privileges and duties of the Christian Society. 

These passages should be studied in their broad features, especially in 
regard to the new traits which they successively introduce. The following 
out of the inquiry is more than an exercise in Biblical Theology. Nothing 
conveys a more vivid impression of the power of the Apostolic writings 
than to watch the unfolding of a special idea in the course of an Epistle 
without any trace of conscious design on the part of the writer, as of a 
single part in some great harmony. 
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LT: 


II. Moses, Josuua, JESUS, THE 
FOUNDERS OF THE OLD ECONOMY 
AND oF THE New (ce. iii., iv.). 


The writer of the Epistle after 
stating the main thought of Christ’s 
High-priesthood, which contained 
the answer to the chief difficulties of 
the Hebrews, pauses for a while be- 
fore developing it in detail (cc. v.—vii.), 
in order to establish the superiority 
of the New Dispensation over the Old 
from another point of view. He has 
already shewn that Christ (the Son) 
is superior to the angels, the spiritual 
agents in the giving of the Law; he 
now goes on to shew that He is 
superior to the human Lawgiver. 

In doing this he goes back to the 
phrase which he had used in ii. 5. The 
conception of 7 oixovpévn 7 peAdAovea 
leads naturally to a comparison of 
those who were appointed to found 
on earth the Jewish Theocracy and 
the new Kingdom of God. 

This comparison is an essential part 
of the argument; for though the 
superiority of Christ to Moses 
might have seemed to be necessarily 
implied in the superiority of Christ to 
angels, yet the position of Moses in 
regard to the actual Jewish system 
made it necessary, in view of the 
difficulties of Hebrew Christians, to 
develop the truth independently. 

And further the exact comparison 
is not between Moses and Christ, but 
between Moses and Jesus. Moses 
occupied a position which no other 
man occupied (Num. xii. 6 ff.). He 
was charged to found a Theocracy, a 
Kingdom of God. In this respect it 
became necessary to regard him side 
by side with Christ in His humanity, 
with the Son, who was Son of man no 
less than the Son of God. In the 
Apocalypse the victorious believers 
‘sing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb’ (Apoc. xv. 3). (Compare 
generally John v. 45 ff.) 


(IIL. x 
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And yet again the work of Joshua, 
the actual issue of the Law, cast an. 
important light upon the work of 
Moses of which the Christian was 
bound to take account. 

Thus the section falls into three 
parts. 

i. Moses and Jesus: 
and the Son (iii. I—6). 

ii. Zhe promise and the people 
under the Old and the New Dis- 
pensations (ili. 7—iv. 13). 

iii. Transition to the doctrine of the 
High-priesthood, resuming ii. 17 f. 
(iv. 14—16). 

i. Moses and Jesus: 
and the Son (1—6). 

The paragraph begins with an as- 
sumption of the dignity of the Chris- 
tian calling, and of ‘Jesus’ through 
whom it comes (vv. I, 2); and then 
the writer establishes the superiority 
of Christ by two considerations : 

(1) Moses represents a ‘house,’ 
an economy: Christ represents ‘the 
framer of the house,’ God Himself 
(we. 3, 4). 

(2) Moses held the position of a 
servant, witnessing to the future: 
Christ holds the position of a Son, 
and the blessings which He brings are 
realised now (wv. 5, 6). 

Perhaps we may see, as has been 
suggested, in the form in which the 
truth is presented—the Father, the 
faithful servant, the Son—some re- 
membrance of Abraham, and Eliezer, 
and Isaac. 

* Wherefore, holy brethren, par- 
takers of a heavenly calling, consider 
the Apostle and High-priest of our 
confession, even Jesus, ? faithful to 
Him that appointed Him, as also 
was Moses in all His (God’s) house. 
3 For He hath been counted worthy 
of more glory than Moses, by so 
much as He hath more glory than 
the house who established tt. 4 For 
every house ts established by some 
one; but He that established all 


the servant 


the servant 
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things ts God. 5s And while Moses 
was faithful in all His (God’s) house 
as a servant, for a testimony of the 
things which should be spoken, 
© Christ is faithful as Son over His 
(God’s) house; whose house are we, if 
we hold fast our boldness and the 
boast of our hope firm unto the end. 

vv.1,2. The thought of the majesty 
and sympathy of Christ, the Son, and 
the glorified Son of man, glorified 
through sufferings, which bring Him 
near to fallen man as Redeemer and 
High-priest, imposes upon Christians 
the duty of considering His Person 
heedfully, in His humanity as well as 
in His divinity. 

1. d0ev] Wherefore, because 
Christ has taken our nature to Him- 
self, and knows our needs and is able 
to satisfy them. 

aedpot ayo} holy brethren. The 
phrase occurs only here, and perhaps 
in 1 Thess. vy. 27. It follows naturally 
from the view of Christ’s office which 
has just been given. This reveals the 
destiny of believers. 

The epithet ayo is social and not 
personal, marking the ideal character 
not necessarily realised individually. 
(Compare John xiii. 10.) 

In this sense St Paul speaks of 
Christians generally as dyvou (¢.g. Eph. 
li. 19). Compare 1 Pet. ii. 5 teparevpa 
ady.ov, td. ii. 9 €Ovos ayov. 

Here the epithet characterises the 
nature of the fellowship of Christians 
which is further defined in the follow- 
ing clause. 

The title ddeAgoi occurs again in 
the Epistle v. 12 ; x. 19; xiii. 22. The 
sense of brotherhood springs from 
the common relation to Christ, and 
the use of the title here first may have 
been suggested by ii. 11 ff, to which 
however there is no direct reference. 
Contrast iv. 1. Filii unius ceelestis 
Patris et unius Ecclesize matris (Herv.). 


karavoncere D,*. 


Primasius says: Fratres eos vocat 
tam carne quam spiritu, qui ex eodem 
genere erant, eandemque fidem habe- 
bant. This is true in itself, but perhaps 
does not lie in the writer’s thoughts. 

KAjoews emoupaviov| Comp. Phil. iii. 
14 THs Gyo KAnTEws. 

The Christian’s ‘calling’ is heavenly 
not simply in the sense that it is ad- 
dressed to man from God in heaven, 
though this is true (comp. ¢. xii. 25), 
but as being a calling to a life fulfilled 
in heaven, in the spiritual realm. The 
voice from heaven to Moses was an 
earthly calling, a calling to the fulfil- 
ment of an earthly life. 

Theophylact’s words are too narrow 
when he says, treating heaven as a 
place not a state: ékxel éxAnOnpev, 
pndev evradda: (ytadpev. eet 0 pods, 
€kel 1) avtamrodoats. 

The word kAjous is found elsewhere 
in the N. T. only in St Paul and 
2 Pet.i. 10. Comp. Clem. 1 Cor. vii; 
xlvi. 

errovpaviov |. Vi. 43 Vill. 5; 1X. 23; X1. 
16; xii. 22. Comp. Eph. i. 3; Phil. ii. 
10; John iii. 12 note; and, for the 
peg, le Ibeatl, ass (DEN, sue 283) 
2 Mace. iii. 39. 

péroxot] Vulg. participes. The word 
occurs again v. 14 (rod Xpiorod); vi. 4 
(rvevparos aylov) ; xii. 8 (maidelas) (else- 
where in N. T. Luke v. 7); Clem. 
1 Cor. xxxiv. Comp. ii. 14 peréoyey 
(note). 

As distinguished from kowavds, 
which suggests the idea of personal 
fellowship (comp. ¢. x. 33 note), péro- 
xos describes participation in some 
common blessing or privilege, or the 
like. The bond of union lies in that 
which is shared and not in the persons 
themselves. 

KaTavonoare....7LOTOV évra] O. L. 
intuimini...fidelem esse (fidelem ex- 
istentem). Vulg. considerate...... qui 
Jjidelis est. 
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The sense is not simply: ‘Regard 
Jesus...who was...’; but ‘Regard 
Jesus...as being...’ Attention is 
fixed upon the perfect fidelity with 
which He fulfilled His work, and that 
essentially, both now and always (6vra 
not yevouevov). Comp. i. 3 av. 

For the verb xaravoeiv, which ex- 
presses attention and continuous ob- 
servation and regard, see ¢. x. 24; 
James i. 23 f.; Luke xii. 24, 27. 
Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. § 32 Sua rév 
épyav Tov Texvitny katavoovrtes. I Clem. 
NMA 

The use of the second person («ata- 
vonoare) is rare in the Epistle in such 
a connexion (comp. Vil. 4 Oewpeire). 
The writer generally identifies him- 
self with those to whom he gives 
COUNSELE (Va lemel Aaa Ovnviselssmexee 22 
fi exalt 28-9 Xai Shc): 

Tov amdoTodoy Kai dpyepéa] ‘Him 
who occupies the double position of 
legislator—envoy from God—and 
Priest.’ In Christ the functions of 
Moses and Aaron are combined, each 
in an infinitely loftier form. The 
compound description (6 amoor. kal 
apx.) gathers up what has been 
already established as to Christ as 
the last revealer of God’s will and 
the fulfiller of man’s destiny. Comp. 
c. viii. 6 note. 

Here the double office of Christ 
underlies the description of Christians 
which has been given already. ’Amdé- 
orodos gives the authority of the krjous 
erovpavios and dpxuepevs the source 
of the title dyzou. 

Bengel says admirably of Christ : 
qui Dei causam apud nos agit, causam 
nostram apud Deum agit. 

aroatohorv|] Comp. John xvii. 3 &c. 
Theodoret, referring to Gal. iv. 5, 
calls attention to the fact that the 
Father is said to have sent forth the 
Son yevopevoy €k yuvakds and not 
yever Oat ex yuvatkds. He is dmdcrodos 


in respect of His perfect manhood. 
For the idea of drécrodos compare 
Just. M. Dial. 75. Lightfoot Gala- 
tians pp. 89 ff. 

dpx. Ths dporoylas nov] Old Lat. 
principem constitutionis nostrae. The 
apostle and high-priest who belongs 
to, who is characteristic of our con- 
fession. In Christ our ‘confession,’ 
the faith which we hold and openly 
acknowledge, finds its authoritative 
promulgation and its priestly applica- 
tion. 

The sense ‘whom we confess’ or 
‘who is the subject and sum of our 
confession’ falls short of the mean- 
ing. 

opor.] c. iv. 14; X. 23; I Tim. vi. 12 
f. Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 13 (Rom. x. 9). 
Comp. Philo de Somum. i. § 38 (i. 654 M.) 
6 péyas apxepedts [ris opodroyias]. 
Clem. 1 Cor. xxxvi. “Incotv Xpicrov, 
Tov apxiepea TAY Tpoohopay nuov...dd. 
Ixi, Ova Tov dpytepéws Kal mpoorarov 
TOY Wuxev nuoy “Incood Xpiorod...td. 
Ixiv. dua Tod dpxtepéws Kal mpoordrou 
*Inoov Xpicrod. 

The word is objective here like 
mores. Theod. opodr. d€ nudoy thy 
miorw éxadecev (so Theophlct., Prim., 
Gicum.). 

Incovv| The human name of the 
Lord is chosen as presenting in brief 
the thoughts developed at the end of 
c.ii. The name Christ appears first 
in ¢. 6. 

The use of the name is character- 
istic of the Epistle; see ii. g note, 
and Addit. Note on i. 4. It is of 
interest to notice that the usage in 
the Hpistle of Barnabas is similar 
(Rendall on Barn. Zp. ii. 6). The 
difficulty of the Hebrews and their 
consolation turned on the Lord’s hu- 
manity. 

2. morov dvra TH Troujo. av. | faith- 
Jul in His perfect humanity to Him 
who appointed Him to His authori- 
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tative and mediatorial office. 
1 Cor. iv. 2. 

T@ Touncaytt] Old Lat. creatori suo 
(qui creavit eum). Vulg. ei qui fecit 
illum. The phrase is capable of two 
distinct interpretations. It may be 
understood (1) of the Lord’s humanity, 
or (2) of the Lord’s office. 

The language of i. 3 absolutely ex- 
cludes the idea that the writer speaks 
of Christ Himself personally as roinya, 
or kricpa. 

In favour of the first view it is 
urged that the phrase is commonly 
used of the Creator in reference to 
men: ¢.g. Is. xvii. 7 (r@ 7. adrov); Ps. 
xciv. (xev.) 6; Ps. exlix. 2. 

And the fathers constantly speak 
of the Lord’s humanity in these terms, 
as, for example, Athanasius de sent. 
Dion. (i. p. 496 Migne), though he 
appears to interpret this passage 
of the Lord’s office as well as of His 
humanity: c. Ar. ii. 7. 

In itself this interpretation is ad- 
missible, but such a reference to the 
Lord’s human nature apart from His 
office seems to be out of place. 

It is better therefore to adopt 
the second interpretation and refer 
the ‘making’ to the Lord’s office: 
‘who invested Him with His office, 
who appointed Him, who made Him 
Apostle and High Priest’ (comp. 
Acts iii. 36). This sense is perfectly 
natural (comp, 1 Sam. xii. 6; Mark 
iii. 14). 

So Theodoret: 7 motjoavts avrov, 
TouTéoTiv dmooToNov Kal dpxlepéa’... 
moinow O€ ov Thy Onurovpylay GAG THY 
xetporoviay KexAnkev. And Chrysos- 
tom: ovdev evradda repi ovcias byow, 
ovdé mept THs Oedrntos, Gd\Aa Téws Trept 
d&topator avOpwriver. 

_ Primasius refers the word to the 
Lord’s humanity, being led astray by 
the Latin rendering of Rom. i. 3: gai 
Jectt illum, juxta quod alibi dicitur 


Comp. 


3, ovros b6Ens NABCD,: 6. or. S My vg. 


qui factus est et ex semine David 
secundum carnem. 

os kat Movons| The former dis- 
cussion has prepared the way for this 
comparison of ‘Jesus’ with the founder 
of the Old Theocracy. 

ev dw T@ otkm] The point of com- 
parison lies in the fact that Moses 
and Christ were both engaged, not as 
other divine messengers with a part, 
but with the whole of the divine 
economy. The prophets dealt sever- 
ally with this or that aspect of Truth, 
the Kings with another region of life, 
the Priests with another. But Moses 
and Christ dealt with ‘the whole 
house of God.’ 

The words, taken from Num. xii. 7, 
may go either with ‘Moses’ or with 
‘Jesus. In either case the sense is 
the same. Perhaps the reference of 
avrod to God, and the emphasis which 
is naturally laid on the fact that the 
office of Christ was as wide as that of 
Moses favours the connexion of the 
words with ‘Jesus.’ 

In their original reference to Moses 
the words were much discussed - by 
Rabbinical writers, who found various 
deeper meanings in JON) (faithful), 
as one who could speak with authority, 
to whom the secrets of the Lord were 
entrusted. Comp. Philo, Leg. Alleg. 
iii. § 72 Gd. 128 M.); § 81 (i. 132 M.). 

For the perfect faithfulness of 
Moses in his work see Hx. xl. 16. 
The nobility of his service is recog- 
nised when that of Christ is set above 
it. Comp. 1 Clem. xvii. 5. 

TH olkw avrov| His house, i.e. the 
house of God, not of Christ or of 
Moses. This is decided in the original 
context: The Lord...said...My ser- 
vant Moses...is faithful in all Mine 
house, where the Targums give the 
sense rightly ‘in all My people. The 
familiarity of the words left no room 
for misunderstanding to a Jew. 
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The ‘house of God’ is the organised 
society in which He dwells. Israel 
was the type of redeemed mankind. 

Compare 1 Tim. iii. 15; 1 Pet. iv. 
T7e Hiphs i) 2a0f. + Hos syvilt 0: 

This ‘house’ in relation to God is 
essentially one, but in relation to the 
two agents, Moses and ‘Jesus,’ through 
whom it is administered, it is twofold 
in form. 

Compare Philo de Somn. i. § 32 
(i. 648 M.) 6 aicOnrds ovToot Kocpos 
ovdév Gpa ado early }) olkos Oeod, pias 
Tév TOO bvTws Beod Suvdpewv Kab? Hy 
dyabos jv (the reference is to Gen. 
RAVAN es 

3, 4. The general affirmation of 
the dignity of Christ which has been 
included in the two preceding verses 
is enforced by a view of His superior- 
ity over Moses. Moses was, so to 
speak, lost in the economy which was 
given through him: Christ was the 
author of that which He instituted. 
"Oon, pyc, rompatos mpos mountny dia- 
dopa roca’tn Maicéws mpos Tov Xpic- 
rov (Theodt.). 

m\elovos yap...| The duty of careful 
regard is pressed by the consideration 
of Christ’s preeminence: ‘Regard... 
Jesus...for He hath been counted 
worthy of more glory than Moses... 
The fidelity of Christ in dealing with 
the whole house of God was as com- 
plete as that of the Lawgiver who 
was raised above all other men, and 
His authority was greater. 

For the use of wAei@y compare ¢. xi. 
4 (not in St Paul in this usage). 

mAetovos...kal’ dcov,..| He hath heen 
counted worthy of more...by so much 
as... Old Lat. ampliorem gloriam 
...consecutus est, quanto majorem 
honorem habet domiis qui preparavit 
ipsam... Vulg. amplioris gloria... 
dignus est habitus, quanto ampliorem 
hh. d. qui fabricavit illam. 

otros] He, who is the one present 
object of our thoughts. Compare ec. 
X. 12 (vil. I, 4). The usage is very 


common in St John (e¢g.i.2; 1 John 
y. 6). 

ues The thought is of the 
abiding glory of Christ, and not of 
the historic fact of His exaltation 
(jE:36n). Comp. ii. 9 note. It is 
implied that that which was merited 
was also given. For a&sodo@a see c. 
6, ey 1 AMEE Ve U9: 

ddéns...reunv] glory...honour. The 
term is changed in the second case 
to cover more naturally the appli- 
cation to ‘the house. ‘Glory’ is 
internal, as light flashed forth from 
an object: ‘honour’ is external, as 
light shed upon it. Comp. ii. 7, 9; 
and for d0€a, 2 Cor. ili. 7 ff. 

xa@ écov...| The remark is quite 
general. Here the force of the argu- 
ment lies in the fact that Moses is 
identified with the system which was 
entrusted to him. He was himself a 
part of it. He did not originate it. 
He received it and administered it 
with absolute loyalty. But its author 
was God. And Christ is the Son of 
God. Hence the relation of Moses to 
Christ is that of a system to its author. 
The argument is indicated but not 
worked out in the next verse. Kai 
atros, pnoi, tis olkias Hv. Kal ovK 
eimey ovTos pev yap SovdAos ékeivos de 
Seomorns, GAAd ToUTO AavOavoytas év- 
épnvev (Chrys.). 

Some have referred 6 karackevacas 
to Christ, as the real Founder of that 
Kingdom of God of which the Jewish 
economy wasashadow. This thought 
is completely in harmony with the 
argument of the Epistle, but it is not 
directly expressed elsewhere. And on 
this interpretation v. 4 must be taken 
as a parenthetical remark designed to 
guard the sovereign authorship of 
God in all things and His part in 
the ordering of the Law, a view 
which appears to be unsatisfactory. 
The compressed suggestiveness of the 
argument is not unlike John. viii. 31— 
36. 
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6 katackevacas] he that established 
Vulg. gui fabricavit. The word 
(karackevd¢ev) expresses more than 
the mere construction of the house. 
It includes the supply of all necessary 
furniture and equipment. Comp. c. 
he, 2 8 sab, 9/5 INN, obi Ay 

4. mas yap...| The general principle, 
that the framer is superior to the 
thing framed, admits of application in 
the case of the Law. Hven here we 
must not rest on the system; for 
every system, and this highest of all, 
has its framer; and finally every 
system is carried up to God as its 
Author, and ‘Jesus’ our ‘Apostle and 
High-priest’ is the Son of God. 

Nothing is said here expressly of 
the unique relation in which Christ, 
as the Son, stands to God. That is 
assumed, as having been already laid 
down in the opening of the Epistle. 

mavra| all things taken severally, 
and not the sum of all things (ra 
mavra), Comp. il. 10. 

6eds] For the difference of 6cds and 
6 Ocds see Additional Note on 1 John 
iv, 12, The anarthrous form (eds) 
wherever it is used in the Hpistle 
suggests the thought of the character 
of God as God: i. 6; ii. 9 (note); 
v. 12 (Beds Cav note); vi. I, 5, 183 Vill. 
TOVEXIS) LOFex62G.. Lhestoree.0f 
it will be felt by comparing vi. 1, 5 
with vi. 3; vi. 17 with vi. 18; xi. 3 
with xi. 4. 

5,6. The superiority of Christ over 
Moses is shewn also by another argu- 
ment. Moses and Christ are not only 
distinguished as standing to one an- 
other in the relation of an economy to 
its author; but also in regard to the 
respective economies which they ad- 
ministered. The position of Moses was, 


by a necessary consequence, that of a 
servant acting in a certain sphere, the 
position of Christ that of a Son over 
a certain sphere. And yet again, the 
Mosaic order pointed forward as pre- 
paratory to that which should come 
after: the Christian order includes 
the blessings which it proclaims. 

5. €v OAM TO olkm adrod] in all 
God’s house, as before. The phrase 
which marks the inferiority of Moses 
to Christ marks at the same time 
his superiority to all the other pro- 
phets. 

os beparav| Vulg. tanquam famulus 
(O, L. servus). Here only in N, T. 
IMTIAY, Sb Of ibe (Ge Ala, ah 5 
Vili. 31, 33; Wisd. x. 16. Comp. Clem. 
1 Cor. c. 43 (see also cc, 17, 51) 6 
pakaplos muaTos Oeparay ev drX@ TO olk@ 
Mavojs. Scparar suggests a personal 
service freely rendered. Aoddos ex- 
presses a permanent social condition. 
The same person may be described 
by both words under different aspects. 
Comp. Ps. cv. (civ.) 26; Apoc. xv. 3 
(SodAos of Moses). 

eis papt. TOY AarnOnoopévwy]| for a 
testimony of the things which should 
be spoken by God through the prophets 
and finally through Christ (i. 1). Old 
Lat. in testimonio loquendorum. 
Vulg. in testimoniwm eorum que 
dicenda erant. The position of Moses 
and of the Mosaic Dispensation was 
provisional. Moses not only witnessed 
to the truths which his legislation 
plainly declared, but also to the truths 
which were to be made plain after- 
wards. The O. T, in all its parts 
pointed forward to a spiritual antitype. 
Comp. Deut. xviii. 15 ff. 

The rendering, ‘to be spoken by 
him’ (Pesh.) or ‘by the prophets of 
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NcAC (not disturbed in v. 14; Vi. 3). 


the O. T’ wholly obscures the con- 
trast of the Old and New. 

On the rarity of the future parti- 
ciple in the N. T. see Winer-Moulton, 
p. 428. 

6. Xpuoros dé] The name is changed. 
The human title (v. 1 “Incodv) is re- 
placed by the ‘prophetic’ title after 
the full description of the relation of 
the Incarnate Son to Moses. Xpiords 
occurs again as a proper name without 
the article ix. I1, 24. 

as vios...| Moses and Christ were 
alike ‘faithful’ (v. 2), but their perfect 
fidelity was exercised in different re- 
spects. Moses was faithful as a ser- 
vant in the administration of God’s 
house: Christ was faithful as a Son as 
sovereign over God’s house (i. 2). 
Comp. c, x. 21;, Matt. xxi. 37 ff, 

The form of the sentence requires 
the extension of micros to Christ no 
less than in v. 2; and probably of the 
whole phrase murros ev dA@ TO oike, 
so that ws vids éxt rov olkoy corre- 
sponds with os Gepamay els paptr. rev 
AadnOnoopevav. 

ém roy otkov avtoo] over His, that is 
God’s, house. The phrase necessarily 
retains one meaning throughout. The 
Vulg. not unnaturally gives im domo 
sua (Old Lat. ecus), making a contrast 
apparently between ‘in domo eius’ and 
‘in domo sua? 

For emi (the force of which is missed 
by the Latin version) compare ¢. x. 21. 

od oikos.. |] The writer might have 
said, taking up the words of the quo- 
tation, 0d 0 ofkos .., but he wishes to 
insist on the character (ofkos) and not 
upon the concrete uniqueness (6 ofkos) 
of the Christian society. Comp. i. 2 
eee 
€V Vl@, 

Christians are ‘the house of God,’ 
and no longer the Jews. They have 
the fulness of blessing in their grasp 


édy (N*) BD,*M, vg: édvmep = 


om, wéxpe T. Be8- B (no omission in v. 14). 


even if it is not yet manifested. On 
the reference of the relative to a re- 
mote antecedent (eds v. 4), See C. V. 7 
note. 

éav...] The spiritual privileges of 
Christians depend upon their firm 
hold upon that glorious hope which 
the Hebrews were on the point of 
losing. 

tiv mappnotav] O. L. libertatem, 
Vulg. jiduciam, c. x. 35, 19; iv. 16; 
Eph. iii. 12. 

Ilappnoia always conveys the idea 
of boldness which finds expression in 
word or act. 

TO Kavxnua tHS eAm.| Old Lat. ex- 
sultationem spe, Vulg. gloriam spet. 

The Christian hope is one of cou- 
rageous exultation. Comp. vi. 18 ff. 
This exultation is here regarded in 
its definite concrete form (kavxynua 
boast) and not as finding personal ex- 
pression (kavxnows boasting). Contrast 
2 Cori. ta) with 1 Cor i212 Rom 
lil, 27 with Rom. iv. 2. 

péexpe TEA. BeB.| If this clause is 
genuine, and not an interpolation 
from v. 14, then tHs éAmidos must be 
taken with app. as well as xavynua, 
the gender of BeBaiay being deter- 
mined by the former noun. This 
connexion is unlikely, and so far the 
internal evidence is against the au- 
thenticity of the clause. 

péxpt TéAous] till hope passes into 
sight. Comp. ¢. x. 11; Apoe. ii. 26; 
Maitt=x222-" 1 Cors is: 

The conception of ‘hope’ occupies 
an important place in the Epistle 
G36 19) ESR Wpi MES se Bey Tews). 
‘Hope’ is related to ‘Faith’ as the 
energetic activity of life is related to 
life. Through hope the power of 
faith is seen in regard to the future. 
Hope gives distinctness to the objects 
of faith. 


IIL. 6] 


li. The promise and the people 
under the Old and the New Dispen- 
sations (iii. 7—iv. 13). 

The comparison of Christ with 
Moses leads naturally to a comparison 
of those who respectively received 
their teaching. The faithlessness of 
the Jews in the desert becomes an 
eloquent warning to Christians who 
are in danger of unbelief. Even the 
date (about ‘forty years’ from the 
Passion) seemed to give additional 
force to the parallel. At the same 
time the history of the past was fitted 
to prepare ‘the remnant’ of Jewish 
believers for the general faithlessness 
of their countrymen. The Old Testa- 
ment is in fact a record of successive 
judgments of Israel out of which a 
few only were saved. 

The argument turns upon the 
Psalmist’s interpretation of the dis- 
cipline of the wilderness (Ps. xcyv.). 
(1) Faith is first laid down as the con- 
dition of the enjoyment of the divine 
blessing (iii. 7—19); and then (2) it is 
shewn that the promise still remains 
to be realised by Christians (iv. 1— 
ey. 

“Gy Faith is the condition of the 
enjoyment of the divine blessing (iii. 
—I9). 

’ ae condition of Faith is estab- 
lished by (a) the experience of the 
wilderness (7—1I1), which (0) is ap- 
plied generally (12—15), and then 
(c) interpreted in detail (16—19). 

The construction of the paragraph 
is by no means clear. 1t is uncertain 
whether vv. 12, 15 are to be connected 
with the verses which precede or with 
those which follow. On the whole it 
scems to be simplest to take Bdeere 
(v. 12) as the sequel of 6:6 (v. 7), treat- 
ing ve. 7 b—11 as structurally paren- 
thetical; and to join v. 15 with v. 13, 
treating v. 14 also as parenthetical. 
In any case the whole scope of the 
passage remains the same. 

(2) The example of the wilderness 

—II). 

4 The te Psalm serves perfectly to 
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point the lesson which the Apostle 
desires to draw. It contains an in- 
vitation to the people of God to wor- 
ship, and a divine warning against 
disobedience. 

The Psalm has been used from the 
earliest times in the Synagogue ser- 
vice for the Sabbath, and as “the 
Invitatory Psalm” at Matins in the 
Western Church. 

It is assigned in the Lxx. (not in 
the Hebrew) to David (comp. c. iv. 7), 
but this popwar attribution cannot be 
right. 

The words which immediately pre- 
cede the quotation (8—11) justify the 
application to Christians : 

We are the people of His pasture, 
and the sheep of His hand (Lk. xii. 
32 mroipmoy). 

The particular interpretation of 
this claim gives also the particular 
interpretation of ‘today. The voice 
of God comes still to those who claim 
to be His. 

The quotation agrees with the 
Lxx. text except by the insertion of 
60 and by the substitution of ravrn 
for ékeivn and of avros 6¢ for Kat adtos 
in v. 10; of wepacpod (Hebr.) for 
mekpacpov (v. 8); and of é€v dokipacia 
for edoxiywacay (0. 9). 

1 Wherefore—even as the Holy 

Ghost saith, 

Today, uf ye shall hear His voice, 

8 Harden not your hearts, as in 

the Provocation, 

At the day of the Temptation in 

the wilderness, 

9 Where your fathers tempted by 

proving, 

And saw my works forty years. 

1 Wherefore I was displeased with 

this generation, 

And said They do always err in 

their heart ; 

But they did not know my ways, 

x As I sware in my wrath, 

They shall not enter into my 
rest— 

7. 6] Wherefore, because it is 
only by holding fast our hope that we 
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can secure the privilege of the divine 
society. 

The point of transition lies in . 6. 
The condition of resolute fidelity sug- 
gests the consideration of the con- 
sequences of failure. 

The construction of the clauses 
which follow is uncertain. It may be 
complete or incomplete. In the 
former case two modes of construction 
are possible. The quotation from Ps. 
xev, may be appropriated by the writer 
of the Epistle and made part of hisown 
appeal, so that the words px) oxAnpvynre 
... become the immediate sequel (d.6 
.--f41) oKAnp.). Or the whole quotation 
may be parenthetical, and do be 
connected immediately with Bdémere 
Ine) 12; 

It is a serious objection to the 
former view that the words pi oKdy- 
pvynre... in the Psalm are spoken by 
God, and it is unlikely that the writer 
should so appropriate them, while 
long parentheses are not alien from 
his style ; and further it may be urged 
that Br¢émere by itself is abrupt as a 
beginning. 

If then the construction is complete 
we must connect 2. 7 directly with 2. 
12; but it is possible that the sentence 
begun in v. 7 is left formally unfinished, 
so that v. 12 takes up again the main 
thought. Such a broken construction 
may be compared with x. 16. 

K. Reyer TO TY. TO ay. | Comp. ix. 8; 
x. 15; Acts xxviii. 25. See also Mk. 
RUG Wy ANOUIOAIIG OR SS, HH 56:06, 1111 
1 Clem. xiii. I; xvi. 2. The same 
words are afterwards referred to 
‘God’: iv. 4 f. 

It is characteristic of the Hpistle 
that the words of Holy Scripture are 
referred to the Divine Author and 


not to the human instrument. The 
phrase TO mvedpa TO aytov occurs again 
c. ix. 8; x. 15 in clear contrast with 
mvedpa dyov ii. 4; Vi. 4. Comp. ¢. X. 
29 TO mvedpa THs xapiros. The forms 
TO mvedpa and TO dytov mvedpa, which 
are both used by St Paul, are not 
found in this Epistle. It is however 
to be noticed that the form 76 ayoy 
mvevpa is comparatively very rare. It 
occurs Matt. xxviii. 19; Lk. xii. Io, 
12; Acts) 8 11.1383 1x. 3s xn 
XVis OP MOLI 336) Ko AbwexVee zoe 
1 -Cor (viw1Q)sexilie 13. 

onepov|] Today. Comp. 2 Cor. Vi. 
z. Theword emphasises theimmediate 
necessity of vigilance and effort. In 
old times the people fell away when 
the divine voice was still sounding in 
their ears. 

éav tis .| The original may be 
rendered as a wish ‘O that today ye 
would...’; but the structure of the 
Psalm favours the rendering of the 
uxx. followed here, though, indeed, 
edv is used to represent a wish (Ps. 
CXXXix. 19). 

ths povins adrod| His voice, that is, 
the voice of God spoken through 
Christ as the Apostle applies the 
words. The application to Christ of 
that which is said of the Lord in the 
Old Testament was of the highest 
moment for the apprehension of the 
doctrine of His Person. Comp. Acts 
ii. 21. See Additional Note. 

8. pr oxdAnpvynre...] Harden not... 
Unbelief, like faith, finds one element 
in man’s self-determination. The 
issue of unbelief is his act. On the 
other hand he is subject to adverse 
influences. It is alike true that he 
‘hardens his heart’ and also that ‘he 
is hardened’ (v. 13). Scripture recog- 
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nises man’s responsibility and no less 
the inexorable law of moral conse- 
quence by the working of which God 
hardens the heart of the disobedient 
and self-willed. In this respect the 
variations in the narrative of the 
Exodus are most instructive. Pharaoh 
“hardened his heart’ (Ex. viii. 15, 32 5 
ix. 34). ‘The Lord hardened’ Pha- 
raoh’s heart (iv. 21; ix. 12; x. I, 20, 
27; xi. 10; xiv. 4, 8). Pharaoh’s heart 
“was hardened’ (vii. 14, 22; ix. 7, 35). 

The word ckdrnpvvew, except in this 
context (vv, 13, 15; iv. 7), is found in 
the N.T. only in Acts xix. 9; Rom. 
ix. 18. It is used in the Luxx. of 
“the heart,’ ‘the spirit’ (Deut. ii. 30), 
“the back,’ ‘the neck.’ 

TAPATLKPAT LG. +++: metpacpov| The 
original text gives the two proper 
names: As at Meribah, as in the day 
of Massah in the wilderness; and 
perhaps the uxx., which elsewhere 
gives equivalents for proper names, 
may have intended Tapamxpacpos and 
Tletpacpés to be so taken. 

The two acts of faithlessness re- 
ferred to cover the whole period of 
the forty years (Num. xx. 1 ff.; Ex. 
xvii. 1 ff.; comp. Deut. xxxiii. 8). 

The rendering kara 7. 7. (013) ob- 
scures the distinctness of the second 
(first) event, but does not destroy it. 

The preposition xara is probably to 
be understood in a temporal sense (at 
the day...iii. 13) and not of com- 
parison, like as 9n....secundum diem 
tentationis (Vulg.), id est, sequentes 
et imitantes diem et tempus in quo 
patres vestri me tentaverunt (Herv.), 

mepacpov| when the people ‘tempt- 
ed’ God: comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 17 ff. 


W. H. 


9g. ot] where, Vulg. wbt, and not 
‘in which’ by attraction for 6. 

erretp. ev Soxysacia] The absence of 
a direct object in this clause accord- 
ing to the true reading points to the 
connexion of ee. as well as eidov 
with ra épya pov (Vulg. probaverunt 
et viderunt opera mea), This render- 
ing departs considerably from the 
Hebrew and from the Lxx., but 
places in a more vivid light the cha- 
racter of unbelief. The faithless 
people tried and tested not the in- 
visible God but His visible works. 
They found reason to question where 
they should have rested in faith, 

ta épya pov] The Hebrew is singular. 
The many works of God in the wilder- 
ness were all one work, one in essence 
and aim, whether they were works of 
deliverance or works of chastisement, 
Under this aspect acts of righteous 
judgment and of mercy were parts 
of the same counsel of loving disci- 
pline. 

teooep. érn| In the original these 
words go with the following clause 
(and so in v 17). Here they are 
transposed to draw attention to the 
duration of God’s discipline. The 
period had a significant coincidence 
with the interval which had elapsed 
since the Passion at the time when 
the Epistle was written. 

Jewish writers connected the ‘forty 
years’ in the wilderness with the time 
of Messiah. For example: R. Eliezer 
said: The days of the Messiah are 
forty years, as it is said: Ps. xcv. Io 
(Sanh. 99. 1, quoted by Bleek). 

10. 516...] Wherefore... The particle 
is inserted by the writer, who separates 
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the period of discipline from the 
sentence of rejection. 

mpocoxica] I was wroth, vehe- 
mently displeased. The original term 
(3p) expresses loathing. 

rn kapdia] in their heart, the seat 
of man’s personal character, of his 
moral life. See Additional Note on 
c. iv. 

avrol Oé...| But they...The particle 
seems to involve a silent reference to 
the constant warnings and teachings 
of God: ‘I ever shewed them my 
purpose, but they on their part re- 
cognised not my ways.’ Comp. viii. 9. 

Il. ws épocal according as I sware, 
Vulg. sicut juravi, in that time of 
disobedience. Loqui Dei magnum 
est: jurare vero nimis metuendum 
(Primas.). 

The rendering so that is not re- 
quired by the original Hebrew, and is 
(apparently) unexampled in Greek. 
Comp. Winer p. 578 (Moulton’s note). 

ei elgedevoovra] They shall not 
enter... Compare Mark viii. 12 (e 
Sodnoera); Gen. xiv. 23; Num. xiv. 
30; 1Sam. iii. 17. See Winer-Moulton 
p:.027: 

eis TY Katamavow]| The rest was 
primarily Canaan (Deut. xii. 9 f.), and 
then that divine kingdom and order 
of which the earthly Canaan was an 
imperfect type. At the first the 
occupation of the promised Land was 
treated as being ideally the fulfilment 
of the highest destiny of Israel in 
perfect fellowship with God (Lev. 
xxvi. 11 f.). But the partial outward 
accomplishment of the national hope 
necessarily fixed attention upon the 
spiritual realities with which the im- 
perfect earthly blessings corresponded. 
The unsatisfying character of the 
temporal inheritance quickened the 


aspiration after a truer inheritance 
which the prophets cherished and 
deepened. 

The writer of the Epistle afterwards 
identifies the true rest with the rest 
of God after Creation (iv. 4). The 
rest which God had proposed for His 
people was no other than that into 
which He Himself had entered. 

Primasius (translating Chrysostom) 
distinguishes these three rests: No- 
tandum tres requies ab apostolo in 
hac epistola commemorari, unam sab- 
bati, quo requievit Deus ab operibus 
suis; secundam Paleestinze, in quam 
ingressi Israelitee requieturi erant a 
miseria et laboribus multis ; tertiam 
quoque, quee vera est requies, regnum 
videlicet czlorum, ad quam quos 
pervenire contigerit planissime re- 
quiescent a laboribus et zrumnis 
hujus szeculi. 

karamavots| In classical Greek the 
word means ‘a stopping, ‘a causing 
to cease,’ literally or figuratively: in 
the Lxx. ‘a rest’ or ‘rest.’ Comp. 
Deut. xii. 9; Is. Ixvi. 1 (Acts vii. 49) ; 
2 Mace. xv. 1. It is found in the 
N.T. only in this context besides the 
quotation in the Acts. 

(6) The general application of the 
lesson of the wilderness (12—15). 

The words of the Psalm which have 
been quoted at length are now applied 
generally to Christians. The reality of 
the blessings which they have received 
depends upon the faith with which 
they receive the present voice of God 
while it is still addressed to them. 

[Wherefore, I repeat,] *2 take heed, 
brethren, lest haply there shall be in 
any one of you an evil heart of un- 
belief, in falling away from Him 
who is a living Goa; but exhort 
your own selves day. by day so long 
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as tt is called Today, that no one of 
you be hardened by the deceitfulness 
of sin—“4for we are become par- 
takers of Christ, if at least we hold 
the beginning of our confidence firm 
unto the end—* while it is said 

Today, if ye shall hear His voice, 

Harden not your hearts, as in the 
Provocation. 

12. Pdrémere, adeAGol, py...] The 
words take up the 8&6 of v 7, en- 
forced and illustrated by the teachings 
of the Psalm. This use of Bdérew py 
(for opav yy) is unclassical. It is not 
unfrequent in the N.T.: ¢. xii. 25; 
Matt. xxiv. 4; Acts xiii. 4o, &c. For 
ddekpoi see v. 1. The argument 
which the title includes is written out 
im v. 14. 

pn wore €ora| Theconstruction, as 
distinguished from pu) yévnra, marks 
the reality and the urgency of the 
danger. Comp. Mk. xiv. 2; Col. ii. 
8; Gal. iv. 11 (un mas KeKoriaxa). 

év true vp.| im any one of you. A 
single unbelieving soul might corrupt 
the whole body. 

‘ xapd. 1. amortias| The phrase is 
remarkable. Kapdia rovnpa go closely 
together, and dmcrias characterises 
the ‘evil-heart’; as cdpua tHs apwaprias 
Rom. vi. 6; capa trys capkos Col. i. 
22. Comp. Clem. 1 Cor. iii. 4. 

This thought of ‘unbelief, ‘unfaith- 
fulness, stands in contrast with the 
‘faithfulness’ which was the glory of 
Moses and of Christ (v. 2 mords év 
OA@ TO otk). 

“Unbelief’ (dmoria) finds its practi- 
cal issue in ‘ disobedience’ (a7eiOeva). 
Comp. v. 19 (v amoriav) ; c. iv. 6 (dC 
drreiGevay). See v. 19. note. 

ev TO drroorijvat] in falling away 
Jrom.. ‘shewn in this apostasy (Acts 
iii. 26 ev 16 droorpépew). Unbelief 
might prevail at last even after a 
temporary victory of faith. The Vul- 


gate rendering is expressive, cor... 
discedendi. 

For aroorjva: compare Lk. viii. 13. 
It is construed commonly with dz6 
(Acts xv. 38), but also with the simple 
genitive (1 Tim. iv. 1). 

amd Oeov (avros| from Him Who 
is a living God. The anarthrous 
title (@eds ¢év), which is far more 
common than o 6. 6 ¢év (comp. ce. ix. 
I4; X. 31; xii. 22), always fixes at- 
tention upon the character as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘Person’ of God 
(6 Beds 6 Cov Matt. xvi. 16; xxvi. 63; 
Apoc. xv. 7). In every case it sug- 
gests a ground for corresponding 
thought or action (¢g. Acts xiv. 15 
emi Oeov Cavra not rov 6. rov ¢.; 1 Thess. 
i.9; Rom. ix. 26 txx.). The title is 
generally used of God, as the Creator 
and Preserver and Governor of the 
world (Deut. v. 26; Josh. iii. 10; 
iL Sane Xvite 20) Qu Kee xixee 4.116" 
Jer. X. 10; Xxiii. 36; Dan. vi. 20, 26; 
Ps. lxxxiv. 2), in contrast with the 
idols (‘vanities, ‘nothings, Oeol vexpot 
Didache vi. 3) of heathendom. Here 
it suggests, among other thoughts, the 
certainty of retribution on unfaith- 
fulness. The title is not found in the 
Gospel or Epistles of St John (but 
notice John vi. 57 6 Cav marnp). 

In old times the glory of Israel was 
the knowledge of ‘the living God’; 
but now to fall back from Christianity 
to Judaism was really to revolt from 
Him (comp. vi. 5 ff.), for as God is 
living so the revelation which He 
gives of Himself is progressive: On 
the one side He spake in His Son (i. 1 
éaAnoev), and on the other side He 
is speaking still (xii. 25 rov Aadodyra). 

The phrase reappears in Herm. 
Vis. ii. 3, 2 oder oe TO pr dmoorhvai 
oe aro Geod Cvros...Comp. I Clem. iii. 
4 €v T@ arodureiy exaorov Tov PdBov 
Tov Oeov. 
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13. GANG sapakadetre éavrovs...] 
But in place of undue confidence, of 
blindly reposing in the past, help, 
encourage, exhort your own selves. 
The virtual negative of the former 
clause (‘do not neglect the fresh 
voices of God...’) is naturally followed 
by adda. The use of éavrovs for the 
more simple adAndous (Guisgue se up- 
sum et alterum Bengel) suggests the 
close unity of the Christian body. 
The similar usage of the pronoun in 
other places will repay study: 1 Pet. 
iv. 8, 10; Hph. iv. 32 eis addndovs, 
éavrois; Col. ili, 13 dAAnA@y, EavTots ; 
ad, iii. 16; 1 Thess, v. 13. 

For vapaxadeiv see c. x. 25; Acts 
xiv. 22; Jude 3; Rom. xii. 1. Chry- 
sostom says dpa 76 7jpepov Kat Tpoonves. 
ovK elev emiTiare, GAAA mapakanelTe. 
oUT@s Nas xpN Tols amo OXivews oTEVO- 
xX@povpévors mpoa pepe Gat. 

Ka éxaoTny npepay | day by day. 
There is continuous, daily need. 

axpis ob TO Sypepov Kadeira] Vulg. 
donec hodie cognominatur. So long 
as the term ‘Today’ (ro Snpepov, not 
7 onepov) is still used: so long as, in 
the language of the Psalm, the voice 
of God is still addressed to you in its 
appointed time. 

In various connexions the term 
‘Today’ will have various interpreta- 
tions. For the Church it is the whole 
time till Christ’s coming. For the 
believer the period of his own life. 
Thus Theodoret says: o7pepov rov 
mapovta Kék\nkev Biov, and Chrysos- 
tom: €os ay cuveotnkn 6 Kdcpos. 
Primasius gives various interpreta- 
tions in detail : 

Hodie, id est in die Novi Testamenti; 


oky. Tis €& U. NACHM, vg syrvg me: 
14 T00 xp. yeyov. NABCD,HM, vg: yey. Tod xp. S- 


okn. €& }. Tes BD, 


vel omni tempore, quamdiu dicitur 
hodie, nolite obdurare corda vestra : 
hodie namque pro sempiterno ponitur, 
donec mundus et vita preesens manet. 
Comp. Clem, Alex. Prot. § 84 
péxpe S€ ouvTedcias Kal 7 onMEpov kal 
1 pdOnows Siapéver, kal ToTe 7 dvT@S 
onpepov, 7) aveddimns Tov Oeod nuépa, 
Tots ai@aor See also 
c. 1. 5 note. 

iva pr oxAnpvvOn Tis...that no one.. 
be hardened. The effect is here 
attributed to sin while man is passive. 
In the Psalm the activity of man’s 
opposition is marked: 7) oKAnpvyyrte, 
v. 8 note. The order of the words ris 
e€ wav, €€ vue tis, is doubtful, and 
involves a difference of emphasis not 
without interest. 

dratn THs duaptias| Sin is repre- 
sented as an active, aggressive, power : 
ce. xii. 4. Comp. Rom. vii. 8, 11; (v. 
2UVi-wI2 Savane 20) ee Ne Seats 
10 am. dduxias; James i. I5. 

The readers of the Epistle were in 
danger of entertaining false views of 
the nature of the promised salvation. 
It was in this form that sin assailed 
them, cloking itself under the dress of 
faithfulness to the past. 

Theophylact gives a more general 
sense: dmarny d€ duaptias Kade }) Thy 
ararny rod SiaBddrov, Touréote TO py 
eAmiCew OTe €ota avtamddocts, THY 
dvadynoiay, To yap déyew Ste Aouroy 
dma& nuaproy (leg. aa. fu. Aourdyv) ov 
€xo erridas, darn dvtas early duaprias. 

For the singular 7 dwapria see c. 
xii. 4 note. Additional Note on i, 3. 

14. péroxoe yap...) Such an ex- 
hortation has a solid ground to rest 
upon, for we are become partakers in 
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Christ, or, more strictly, in the 
Christ, the hope of our fathers. We 
have been united with Him and so we 
have been made now to partake in the 
fulness of His life (Vulg. participes 
Christi effecti sumus), The old pro- 
mises have found for us a complete 
fulfilment, though unbelief destroys it 
or hides it from us. The phrase can 
also be rendered partukers with 
Christ, i.e. Christ’s fellows (c i. 9; 
Luke v. 7); but this sense is far less 
natural here, and, as far as it is ap- 
plicable, it is included in the more 
compreheusive idea. 

In either case the thought is of a 
blessing conferred Cae and 
not simply of a_ blessing enjoyed 
(éopév). For the form per. yeyovapev 
as contrasted with perecynkaper (vil. 
13), see ¢. ii. 2 note. 

The form 6 ypioros occurs again 


WSs eevinenleniX, “TA. 20.0ex1. 26. See 
Additional Note on i. 4. 
For péroyo: see v. 1 note. Chry- 


sostom thus paraphrases the words: 
petéxopev avtov, dyno, ev éyevoueba 
npeis Kat avTOs, Elrep, avTos pev Kepadn 
copa dé nets, ovyxAnpovopor kal ovo- 
copo. And Primasius more fully: 
Christo participamur et jungimur, 
utpote unum et in illo existentes ; 
siquidem hoc participamur illi quia 
ipse caput nostrum et nos membra 
illius, cohzeredes et concorporales illi 
secundum spiritalem hominem, qui 
creatus est in ipso. In eo etiam 
participamur, quia corpus et san- 
guinem ejus sumimus ad redemp- 
tionem nostram. 

édvrep...| if at least... The particle 
is not found in the Lxx., and occurs 
again in N.T. ine. vi. 3 (not @. 6) only. 
That which has been stated as a fact 
(yeyovapev) is now made conditional 
in its permanence on the maintenance 
of faith. This is the ever-present 
antithesis of religion. That which 


God has done is absolute ; but man’s 
appropriation of the gift must be by 
continuous effort. Comp. Col. iii. 3, 5 
(dreOavere... “5 vekpacare ovr, N 

eavtrep THY apxnv...] Uf we hold fast 
the beginning of our confidence firm 
unto the end. Vulg. sti initiwm sub- 
stantice ejus usque ad finem firmunr 


retineamus. The beginning of our 
confidence is more than our first 
confidence. It describes that which 


is capable (so to speak) of a natural 
growth; a principle which is active 
at first, and continues to be pro- 
gressively energetic. Comp. x. 32 ff. 

Therecan beno doubt that tréaracrs 
is here used to express that resolute 
confidence, which opposes a strong 
resistance to all assaults. It is used 
in late Greek writers for firmness of 
endurance under torture (Diod. Sic. 
li. 557 7 €v tais Baodvos vrdortacts 
Ths ~Wuxns); and generally for 
courageous firmness of character 
(Polyb. vi. 55, 2): and so for resolu- 
tion (Diod. Sic. ii. 57 kara thy idiay 
vmoctacw). The word occurs in a 
similar sense in 2 Cor. ix. 4; xi. 17. 
Compare cc. i. 3; xi. 1 and notes. 

The Fathers give an objective sense 
to vmdoraois, a8 expressing that in 
virtue of which we are what we are, 
believers united with Christ, and this 
is expressed by the Vulgate (sub- 
stantiam ejus). Thus Chrysostom : 
Ti éoTly apxn THs vmrooravews; THY 
mioti héyet, Sv ns vméoTnuev Kal +ye- 
yevnueOa Kat ovvovaw™énper, os dy Tis 
etrot. And Theodoret: riv dpyny ris 
vrooracews [Thy miotw] KéxAnKkev’ Ov 
exeivns yap eveoupynOnuev kal ovrvnpOn- 
pev TO Seomory Xplore Kal ths Tod 
Tavaylou mvevparos peretdn paper xapi- 
tos. And Theophylact: TOUTEGTLY my 
miorw, Se atrns yap vméotnpev Kal 
ovowsOnper thy Oeiav Kal mvevpariKny 
ovalaow Kal dvayévynow. 

And so Primasius more in detail: 
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(III. 15 


/ = ? - / 
BeBalav "katacxywper'! Sév TH Eyer Oar 


, \ nq ~ > n > ' 
ZHMEPON EAN THC MWNAC aYTOY AKOYCHTE, 
MH cKAHpYNHTE TAC KAPAIAC YMON GC EN TQ TIAPaTTIKPACMGD. 


KATATX WEY, 


T5 om. ws My. 


Initium substantize dicit tidem Christi, 
per quam subsistimus et renati sumus, 
quia ipse est fundamentum omnium 
virtutum. Ht bene substantiam eam 
vocat, quia sicut corpus anima sub- 
sistit et vivificatur, ita anima fide sub- 
sistit in Deo et vivit hac fide. Sub- 
stantia autem Christi appellatur fides 
vel quia ab illo datur, vel certe quia 
ipse per eam habitat in cordibus 
fidelium. 

According to this interpretation 
 apxn THs tmooracews has the same 
general sense as has been already 
given to vmdcracis alone. 

peéxpe Tedovs] until the end. The 
‘end’ is not exactly defined. The 
writer leaves it undetermined whether 
the close of trial is the close of the 
individual life or of ‘the age’ itself. 
Comp. vi. 11. 

15. evt@déyerOa] The connexion 
of the quotation is uncertain. It has 
been taken closely with v. 16. But 
the question tives yap, which marks a 
beginning, is fatal to this view. 

Again it has been taken with ». 14, 
or, more particularly, with the con- 
ditional clause of it éavzreo.... This con- 
nexion gives a good sense, and brings 
the necessity of effort into closerelation 
with obedience to every voice of God. 

Chrysostom, followed by the later 
Greek commentators, supposed that 
the whole passage ev. 15—19 is an 
irregular parenthesis, and that the 
sequel of v. 14 is inc. iv. 1. But the 
abrupt ¢v 76 héyerOar without any 
particle, followed by rives ydp...;, is 
strongly against this view, and also 
against the view that a new paragraph 
is beguu in v, 15, which is not formally 
completed. 

It is on the whole most natural to 
connect the quotation with v.13. Ac- 


cording to this view v. 14 is paren- 
thetical, and brings out the real nature 
of the Christian privilege—a partici- 
pation in the Messiah—and the con- 
dition on which it is kept. 

If this connexion be adopted the 
sense is: ‘exhort one another so long 
as it is called today...while the voice 
of God is still addressed to you, and 
still claims loyal obedience,’ 

(c) Detailed interpretation of the 
lesson of the Psalm (16—19). 

The general application of the 
warning of the Psalm to Christians 
is confirmed by a closer interpretation 
of the circumstances. Those who 
incurred the displeasure of God and 
who were excluded from the promised 
rest, were the people who had been 
delivered from Egypt. Unbelief and 
disobedience finally cut off from their 
goal men who had entered on the way. 
So it may be with those who have 
been joined to Christ. 

© For who when they heard did 
provoke? Nay, did not all they that 
came out of Egypt by Moses? %7 And 
with whom was He displeased forty 
years? Was it not with them that 
sinned, whose carcases fell in the 
wilderness? * And to whom did 
He swear that they should not enter 
into His rest, but to them that were 
disobedient? + And we see that they 
could not enter in because of unbelief. 

16—19. The succession of thought 
is significant. The very people whom 
God had rescued provoked Him (e. 16). 
They sinned and met with the fatal 
consequences of sin (v% 17). They 
disobeyed and received the sentence 
of rejection (v. 18). Unbelief (comp. 
v. 12) made them incapable of that 
rest towards which they had started 
by faith (, 19). 


II. 16—19] 
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16 , \ ’ , ' > ? > / € 
TIVES YAO AKOVTaYTES TapeTikpanan 3 @AX’ OU TayTES ol 


e£eNOovtes EE Aiyurrrou dia Mwvoéws 3 Tiow € mpoc- 


t a ” ~ ? \ ood ‘2 oe \ x 
WYBICEN TECCEPAKONTA ETH OUXL TOLS aMapTNT ATW, WV TA KOdAd 


By > m~ «> , e / \ ” \ ‘ > \ 
ETTECEN EN TH EPHMW 35 18 —-ioiv O€ GMOCEN MH €ICEAEYCECBAI EIC THN 


' > FS > A A > 6 » 19 \ , 
KATATIAYCIN AYTOY EL AY TOLS aTrELOHoOaal 5 ~*Kal BXe€rropev 


A > 0 / 5 A ’ ? / 
OTL OUVK H uynOnoav cICEAQEIN OL aATLOTLAY. 


17 Tiow O€: +xKal A. 


16, tives ydp..] The warning is 
necessary. Christians have need of 
anxious care. For who were they 
who so provoked God in old times? 
Even those whom He had already 
brought from bondage. 

tives...a\N ov mavres. .| For who...? 
Nay, did not...2 Vulg. Quidam cum 
(ruves yap)...sed non universi...For 
some when they had heard did pro- 
voke (A.V.). This rendering is quite 
alien from the context. The vast 
mass who came out of Egypt could 
not be described as ‘some.’ On the 
other hand the interrogative com- 
pletely corresponds with the two in- 
terrogatives which follow (rives...riow 
...tiow...); and the three questions 
point to the three stages of the divine 
displeasure. Nor does the faith of 
Joshua and Caleb invalidate the 
general statement. 

mapenikpavav| The verb occurs here 
only in N.T., but it is not unfrequent in 
puxx. and Philo. It is used generally 
with acc. of object: Ps. Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 
17 maperixpavay rov tiorov, but also 
absolutely : Ps. Ixxvii. 8, yeved oxodsad 
Kal mapamiKkpaivovea; Kzek. ii. 5, 7,8 &e. 

adn’ ov...| Nay, such a question 
cannot be asked as if the answer were 
doubtful : was it not... ? 

For the use of dda compare Lk. 
Xvii. 8 (GAN ovyi...); Mk. xiv. 36; 
John xii. 27. 

of €&eAOdvres] The word marks the 
act of the people, the manifestation of 
faith on their part, as well as the act 
of Moses. They ‘came out’ and not 
only ‘were led out’ (Acts vii. 36 e&n- 
yayev; ©. Vili. 9). 


dpapt.: amedjnoacw A. 


érecev: érecav Dy. 


61a Mavoéws| The fact that Moses 
had been the instrument of their 
deliverance should have kept them 
from ‘chiding with him’ (Ex. xvii. 2). 

17. The unbelief of the people 
shewed itself in open sin from first to 
last (v. 8). 

tiow dé mpoo.| And with whom...? 
In this place the writer gives the 
connexion of reoo. érn which is found 
in the Hebrew. From the beginning 
of the wanderings to the end (Ex. xvii. 
7; Num. xx. 11), the people sinned in 
like ways. In this verse and in the 
next (dwetOncaow) the reference is not 
to the general character of the people, 
but to the critical acts which revealed 
it. 

apaptnoacw| This is the only form 
of the aor. partic. in N.T. In the 
moods the form of jyaproy is always 
used except Matt. xviii. 15 || Lk. xvii. 
4 (apaptnon) ; Rom. vi. 15. 

ra koa] The word is borrowed from 
the txx. (Num. xiv. 29). 

It seems best to take the clause dv 
...€pj@ as a subsidiary element in the 
description and not as an independent 
statement. 

18. riow S€ dpocev py eioed.] The 
change of subject is unusual (‘He 
sware that they...’ and not ‘He sware 
that He...’). 

rois ameOnoacw]) to them that dis- 
obeyed, that were disobedient. Vulg. 
qui increduli (O. Li. contumaces) 
JSuerunt. Unbelief passed into action. 
Comp. xi. 31; iv. 6, 11; Rom. xi. 30, 
32, contrast vv. 20, 23. 

19. Kat Bréropuev...| And we see... 
The conjunction introduces the gene- 
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ral conclusion : ‘And so on a review 
of the record (or of the argument) 
we see...’ BAérouey may mean ‘ We 
see in the familiar record of the Pen- 
tateuch, or, ‘We see in the details 
just set forth.’ The two interpreta- 
tions really pass one into the other. 

ovk nOvyAOncavy| Their exclusion 
from Canaan was not only a fact (ovk 
eiofAOov), but a moral necessity. 

oe antoriay| The failure of the first 
generation of redeemed Jews, who 
corresponded in position with the 


(III. 19 


first generation of Christians, is traced 
back to its source. The faith which 
they had at the beginning failed them. 
They fell into unbelief; and unbelief 
issued in its practical consequences, 
disobedience, open sin. For the gene- 
ral relation of ‘unbelief’ and ‘ diso- 
bedience’ see Rom. ii. 8 (rots drecod- 
ow); ili. 3 (7 amoria); Acts xiv. 2 
(of ametOnoavres Iovdaior); Xix. 9 (nret- 
Oovy); XXvVili. 24 (jricrovy). Compare 
John ili. 36 (6 meorevear, 6 ameOdv). 
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Additional Note on ii. 7. The application to Christ of words 
spoken in the O. T. of the Lord. 


We have already seen that words originally applied to ‘the Lord’ in the The im- 
O.T. are used of Christ by the writer of the Epistle (i. 6; 10 f. note), portance 
The principle involved in this application of scriptural language was of cond 
great importance in the historical development of the doctrine of the to Christ 
Person of Christ. of words 

Three main types of national expectation appear to have prevailed eee 
among the Jews at the time of the Advent, the expectation of ‘a Davidic Tyree | 
King,’ of ‘a day of the Lord,’ of ‘a Divine King and Judge.’ Hach expecta- chief types 
tion was connected with the thought of a passage from ‘this age’ of trial of Mes- 
and suffering to ‘the future age’ of triumph and joy, through a crisis of pactation 
travail-pains (see c. i. 2 note). The ground of the different hopes lay in 9+ the time 
the Scriptures, and it does not seem that they were united in any one of the 
consistent view. We read the O.1. in the light of the N.T., and it Advent. 
becomes difficult for us to appreciate the manifoldness of the aspects of the 
Divine Redemption which were offered separately in the prophets. But 
this manifoldness, this apparent vagueness or inconsistency, as we might 
think, must be realised before we can form a right estimate of the revela- 
tion of Christ. 

1. The first and most familiar portraiture of the expected Deliverer is 1. The 

as a King of the line of David (Is. xi. 1; lv 3 f.; Jer. xxiii. 5; xxx. 9; Ezek, Davidic 
XXXIV. 23 f.; xxxvii. 24), At first the prophetic imagery suggests a line of BORG. 
kings who shall fulfil the counsels of God, ‘The tabernacle of David’ is to 
be restored (Amos ix. 11 f.; comp. Acts xv. 16 f.); and ‘shepherds’ are to 
be set over the regathered flock (Jer. xxiii. 4; comp. xxxiii. 17, 20 f., 26; 
14—26 is not in Lxx.), But in this royal line one King stands out in glory, 
in whom all the promises are concentrated, a King who shall ‘execute 
judgment and justice on the earth’ (Jer. xxiii. 5 ff.; comp. xxxiii. 15 ff.), 
and realise in peace and safety the will of the Lord (¢d.), through the gift 
of His Spirit (Is. xi. 2 ff.). He is.to come from the city of David (Mic. y. 2), 
and to bring peace to the divided kingdom (Zech. ix. 10) and to the heathen 
(td.); and His throne is to be everlasting (Is, ix. 6 f.). 

After the Captivity the thought of the Davidic King falls again into 
the background. Zechariah alone touches upon it (iii. 8; vi. 12 f. with 
reference to Jer. xxiii. 5 f.) The people and not the royal line is the 
centre of hope. And it must be added that in the second part of Isaiah 
the name of David is only once mentioned, and that in a passage (ly. 3) 
which appears to indicate that the royal prerogatives of the ideal monarch 
are extended to the ideal people. 

2. Meanwhile another view of the divine interposition in favour of 2. The 
Israel had been powerfully drawn. The prophets had said much of ‘a day Day of the 
of the Lord’ The phrase extends through their writings from first to last, Loe 


gO 
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Divine 
King. 


The im- 
Sluence of 
the thought 
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Lord’s 
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thought. 
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from Joel (i. 15; ii. 1, 113 iii. 14) to Malachi (iv. 5 [iii. 23]). On this “great 
and terrible’ day it is said that Jehovah Himself will execute judgment, 
bringing victory to His own people and ruin on His enemies and theirs 
(Joel iii. 14 ff.; comp. Is. ii. 12 ff.). The crisis is painted as full of gloom 
and anguish (Amos v. 18, 20), and fierce conflict (Ezek. xiii. 5). The people 
confident in their privileges desire the coming of the day: the prophet, 
who knows that the Presence of the Lord is a moral judgment, turns them 
to the thought of its terrors. The revelation of deliverance is a revelation 
of righteousness (Amos J. ¢.). In this conception therefore the idea of 
retribution for evil, of vengeance on the wicked, who are typically identified 
with the oppressors of Israel, prevails over every other (Is. xiii. 6, 9; Obad. 
15; Zeph. i. 7 ff, 14 ff). The Lord Himself carries out His will. The 
thought of deliverance is connected directly with His action. No human 
agent is singled out for the accomplishment of His counsel. 

3. These two conceptions of the Davidic king and of the judgment of 
Jehovah were united in the apocalyptic writings. In these the Saviour 
King is clothed with a supernatural character. Whatever may be the date 
of the Book of Daniel there can be no doubt that it marks an epoch in the 
growth of the Messianic hopes of Israel. Henceforward the looked-for 
King appears under a new aspect, as the heavenly Fulfiller of the purpose of 
God. The image is mysterious and obscure in Daniel (vii. 13, 18); but it 
gains clearness in the later works which follow out the same line of thought, 
the Sibylline fragments, the book of Henoch, and the Psalms of Solomon. 
In these the figure of the Divine King is presented with ever-increasing 
glory; and it was probably in the latest period of the development of 
Jewish hope, to which they belong, that the title of ‘the Christ,’ ‘the 
Anointed King, which is used characteristically in the O.T. of the 
theocratic monarch, came to be appropriated to the expected Saviour. 

We are able to see now how these various hopes were harmonised and 
fulfilled by Him whom we acknowledge as the Son of David, the Son of 
man, and the Son of God. And in the first age they contributed to guide 
the apostles naturally, if the word may be used, to the apprehension of the 
depths of His Being. In this respect it will be evident that the expecta- 
tion of the coming of the Lord was of critical significance. The work of the 
Baptist was recognised as preparatory to this Divine Advent (Mk. i. 2; Lk. 
i. 76; Matt. xi. 10[ Mal. iii. 1]; Matt. xi. 14; xvii. 11; Mk. ix. 12; Lk.i. 16f. 
[Mal. iv. 5 f.]; and the remarkable change of pronoun in the first quotation 
from Malachi (before thee for before me) seems designed to point to the 
coming of the Lord in One Who is His true Representative. The herald of 
the Lord was indeed the herald of Christ. This, St John tells us, was the 
Baptist’s own view of his mission. He was sent to ‘make straight the way 
of the Lord’ (Is. xl. 3; John i, 23; comp. Matt. iii. 3; Mk. i. 2 f.; Lk. iii. 
4 ff.). And after the Resurrection and the descent of the Spirit, the 
apostles proclaimed that in Christ the promise of the Lord’s coming was 
indeed fulfilled (Acts ii. 16 ff., 21, 36, 38; iv. 12; Joel ii. 28 ff.), and looked 
forward to His revelation in glory (Zech. xiv. 5; Matt. xvi. 27; xxv. 31; 
Mk. viii. 38; 1 Thess. iii. 13; 2 Thess. i. 10), when He should exercise the 
divine office of judgment (Acts xvii 31; Ps. ix. 8; 2 Thess. i. 7 f.; Is. 
Ixvi. 15). 
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So it was that the apostolic writers applied to Christ the prerogatives of 
the Lord (Jer. xvii. 10, Apoce. ii. 23; comp. Num. xiv. 21, Apoc. i. 18; Ps. 
x. 16, Apoc. xi. 15), and His Sovereign Name (Deut. x. 17, Apoc. xix. 16; 
comp. Ps. xxiv. 10, 1 Cor. ii. 8), and the accomplishment of His promises 
(Is. lvii. 19, Eph. ii. 13 ff.; comp. Is. lx. 3 ff, 19, Apoc. xxi. 24 ff.) St Peter 
distinctly applies to Christ what was said of ‘the Lord of hosts’ (1 Pet. iii. 
14, Is. viii. 13). And St John in especial, looking back from the bosom of 
a Christian Church, found deeper meanings in His Master’s words (John 
xiii. 19, Is. xliii. 10), and discerned that the divine vision of Isaiah was a 
vision of Christ (John xii. 39 ff.; Is. vi. 1 ff.). The very phrase in which he 
expresses the Gospel includes implicitly the declaration of the fulfilment 
of the promise of the Lord’s dwelling with His people (John i. 14; Ley. 
xxvi. 11 f.; Ezek. xxxvii. 27). 

From the study of such passages it is not difficult to see how, as has 
been briefly said, the fact of the Covenant leads to the fact of the Incarna- 
tion. The personal intercourse of God with man is a prophecy of the 
fulfilment of man’s destiny: év dpx7 nv 6 Adyos, Kal 0 Aoyos Hv mpos Tov Hed», 
kal Geos Hv 6 NOyos...kal o Noyos aapE eyévero kal eoxnvacen ev npiv. 
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[LV ret 


IV. * PoBnOdpuev obv py mote KaTaNerTropens éray- 


1 karate. ABCM,: xaradur. ND,* + 79s" émaryy. Do. 


(2) iv. 1—13. Thepromise remain- 
ing. 

It follows from the consideration of 
the history of Israel that the promise 
of God to His people was not fulfilled 
by the entrance into Canaan. 

There is, therefore, (@) a rest,a divine 
rest, a rest from earthly labour, pro- 
mised still and not enjoyed (1—10). 
And (0) towards this rest Christians 
must strive, filled with the feeling of 
their responsibility (11—13). 

(a) The rest of God is prepared for 
believers in Christ (1—Io). 

The development of this main 
thought is somewhat perplexed and 
formally incomplete. The promise of 
the entrance into the divine rest is 
first assumed to apply to Christians 
(1, 2); the present reality of the rest is 
then established by the record of crea- 
tion (3—5); and by the repetition of 
the promise to those who had entered 
into Canaan (6, 7); for that first rest 
could not satisfy the divine purpose 
(8—io). The writer takes for granted 
throughout that whatever God in His 
love has ever designed for man is 
brought within man’s reach by Christ, 
‘the heir of all things,’ the fulfiller of 
human destiny. 

1,2. The fate of those who were res- 
cued from Egypt had a direct meaning 
for those to whom the Hpistle was 
addressed. The people that were de- 
livered did not ‘enter into the rest of 
God,’ but perished in the wilderness. 
And the next generation who occu- 
pied Canaan still found the promise 
unaccomplished, and so it remained 
till the time when Christ again pro- 
claimed it for the vital appropriation 
of believers by faith. Thus, in other 
words, under one aspect the Israelites 
in the wilderness and the first Chris- 
tians were in the same position. Both 
had a message of glad tidings to make 
their own; and the end of the message 


in both cases was the same. But in 
the order of the Divine Providence 
Christians were placed in a more ad- 
vantageous position (viii. 6 ff.) than 
Israel. Belief and obedience were 
more easily within their reach when 
the former discipline had done its 
work, 

« Let us fear, therefore, lest haply 
a promise being left of entering into 
His rest, any one of you should seem 
to have come short of it. * For 
indeed we have had good tidings 
preached to us, even as also they; but 
the word of the message did not profit 
them, because they were not united 
by faith with them that heard. 

I. oBnOdpey odv...] Let us fear 
therefore, since Israel, redeemed from 
bondage, never entered into the rest 
which was prepared for them, for we 
have had good tidings preached to 
us even as they. Our position, like 
theirs, is one of trial. The position 
of privilege is the discipline of faith. 
To have been brought to Christ is a 
beginning and not an end. In sucha 
case ‘fear’ is a motive for strenuous 
exertion. 

The writer uses the first person 
(contrast e€ vuev) in sympathy with 
the whole Christian society. 

kataXeironevns...| as there is still 
now left (v. 6) a promise (Vulg. pol- 
licttatione) to enter (that one should 
enter)... The promise was left because 
no purpose of God can fall to the 
ground; and this was unfulfilled in 
the case of those to whom it was first 
given. Outwardly the promise was 
fulfilled afterwards, for the next gen- 
eration did enter Canaan; but that 
fulfilment did not exhaust the meaning 
of the promise (v. 8); and so in fact 
the promise was repeated. 

The tense of the participle (xara- 
Aevrrowévns) marks the present fact. 
There is a slight difference between 
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*kal yap éouev evnyyetopevor Kabarrep 


5) a > ’ / / la lo / 
KaKelvol, AAN ovK whEeAnaev 6 NoYos THs akKoNS EKElvoUS, 


doxe? M,. 


cataneirec Oa and droXcirerbat (ve. 6, 
Q). ’AmodeireoOac is used from the 
point of sight of those who have gone 
away; katadeireoOa of that which 
retains its original position. 

pn...OoxH tes...] lest any one should 
seem...Vulg. ne existimetur aliquis... 
The phrase is less stern in expression 
than the simple # voreph (cum. avers ax- 
67 rov Aoyov Toray ovK elev vorepnoet 
(-n) adda Soxn vorepicery), and yet it is 
more comprehensive in warning. It 

suggests that the mere appearance or 
suspicion of failure, even though it 
may not be fully justified, for man’s 
judgment is necessarily fallible, is a 
thing to be earnestly dreaded. Other 
renderings, ‘lest any should be shewn 
to...’ or ‘be judged to...,’ or ‘think 
that he has...,’ are less natural and 
less forcible. 

datepnkevat] to have come short, 
Vulg. deesse, to have failed to attain 
the promised rest in spiritual posses- 
sion. The tense marks not only a 
present (Rom. iii. 23 vorepovvra) or 
past defeat (2 Cor. xii. 11 dorépnoa) 
but an abiding failure. 

2. kal ydp.. .] For indeed... Comp. 
Van imeSa S A eXIIE 20) XIN, 122) sa Dhe 
praission of the pronoun (npets) throws 
the emphasis upon éopey evny. (comp. 
xiii. 10). ‘For indeed we have receiv- 
ed a message of good tidings—a pro- 
mise of rest—even as also they (. 6). 
For €op, evnyy. see vii. 20; x. 20 notes. 

For the construction see Matt. 
xa i) Ube Vas PAS SEN, Sanit, ue 
Joel ii. 32; and compare viii. 5 
Kexpnuatictat Mavons: the perfect 
(eon. evnyy.) marks the present con- 
tinuance of the message, which was 
not simply one past announcement 
(v. 6 of mp. evayyedo Oévres). 

The Vulg. renders the phrase very 


2 kal mapecuev O*, 


inadequately : efenim et nobis nunti- 
atum est. It may be added that the 
noun evayyéAov, which is found in all 
St Paul’s Epistles except that to 
Titus, does not occur in the Epistle. 

xaOarep| Elsewhere in the N.T. (not 
v. 4) only in St Paul’s Epistles (about 
15 times). 

a\Xa...Tois axovaacw] It is possible 
that there is here some primitive 
corruption of the text (see Additional 
Note). At the same time the general 
drift of the passage is clear, and both 
the readings which have found ac- 
ceptance on adequate authority, (1) 
ouvkekepacpevovs [-kexpapevous], and 
(2) cuvkekepacpévos [-Kexpapévos], can 
be brought into agreement with it, 

(1) If the former (cuvcexepacpévovs) 
be adopted, the sense must be: ‘ But 
the mere hearing did not profit them 
because they were not united by faith 
with them that truly heard, ‘with 
the body of the faithful,” or, perhaps, 
‘with them that first heard, ‘with 
those to whom the message was given’ 
(comp. ii. 3), that is, Moses and Joshua 
and Caleb. The verb ovykepavyvadat 
is used of the intimate association of 
familiar friendship in classical and 
late Greek ; but this pregnant sense of 
ot axovoarres after o Adyos Ths axons 
and éav axovonre of the Psalm appears 
to be unnatural. 

(2) If on the other hand we read 
avveekepacpevos there is a choice of 
two constructions. We may either 
(a) take r7 miore: as the dative of the 
instrument joining rots dcovcacw close- 
ly with cuvkexpapevos: ‘the word did 
not profit them because it was not in- 
corporated by faith in them that 
heard, ‘because they were not vitally 
inspired with the divine message 
though they outwardly received it.’ 
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D,* syr hlmg: see Additional Note. 


Or again (b) we may connect 17 mioTes 
with ovveexpapévos, and regard rots 
dxovoacw as a dative of reference: 
‘the word did not profit them because 
it was not united with faith for them 
that heard, ‘because the word itself 
was not quickened by the power of 
faith so as to effect its vital work.’ 
Of these two interpretations the 
former seems to be the simpler and 
more expressive; but both are open 
to the serious objection that it is 
strange that ékeivovs and tots axovoa- 
aw should be applied to the same 
persons, 

On the whole however, if it be 
supposed that the true reading has 
been preserved by our existing au- 
thorities, the former of these two 
renderings of the reading cuvxexepao- 
pévos appears to offer the least dif- 
ficulty; and it may be urged that 
the addition of trois axovcaow is re- 
quired to bring out the reference to 
the Psalm, while éxeivous points the 
contrast with Christians. 

ovk opéernoev|] The familiar facts 
carry the thought of the reader be- 
yond this negative result. The word 
heard and not welcomed involved 
those to whom it was addressed in a 
tragic fate. 

0 Aoyos ths axons] Vulg. sermo 
auditds. Syr. the word which they 
heard. The phrase admits of two 
renderings. It may mean (1) ‘the 
word of the message heard,’ the 
simple proclamation of the divine 
tidings ; or (2) ‘the word of hearing,’ 
that is, the word as heard only, 
according as axon is taken passively or 
actively. The second sense which 
falls in perfectly with the context is 
justified by Heclus. xli. 23 (xlii. 17) 
hoyos axons ‘a simple rumour’; but 
the former sense is more in accordance 


with the general (passive) usage of 
akon itself for a message spoken and 
heard: Is. liii. 1 (Rom. x. 16; John 
xii. 38); Jer. x. 22 hev7 dkojs (and in 
1 Thess. ii. 13 Adyos axons) seems to 
mean ‘a message of hearing,’ that is, a 
message not commended by any more 
authoritative form of delivery. 

The argument remains the same 
in both cases whether the apostle 
speaks of ‘the simple delivery of the 
message’ or of ‘the message which 
was simply heard.’ 

p41) cuvkek.| The subjective negative 
is naturally used with the participle 
which gives the suggested reason 
(‘since they were not...’); comp. v. 15 
note. 

ouvkexepaopevous| The compounds 
of kepavyvo Oat are constantly used from 
early times of the moral (and spiritual) 
union of persons. So (cvyxexp.) Xen. 
Cyr. i. 4, 1 trois nAukudras cuveKéxpato 
@ote oikelws SuaxetoOat, (eyxexp.) Ign. 
Eph. 5 rovs éyxexpapévous att (ra 
emokorr@), (dvaxexp.) Plut. Rom. p. 
36D kawais avaxpabévtav émvyapias 
Tov yevav. They are used also of the 
union of things or qualities : 1 Cor. xii. 
24 6 Oeds cuvexépacey T6 copa. Plat. 
Legg. xii. &. 10, p. 961 E ras aicOnoess 
TO KUBEpynTtK@ VO cvyKkepacdpevor.. 
Menander, ap. Stob. Anthol. 45, 8, 
speaks of Adyou Svvayus Oe XpnoTe 
ovykexpauérn. Plut. Non posse suav. 
vivt sec. Epic. ii. p. 1101, B BéArvoy 
evuTTapyew TL kal ovyKeKpacbae TH Trepl 
Gedv Som Kowdy aidods Kai dBov 
maOos... 

3—7. The present experience of 
Christians confirms the privilege of 
faith (3) ; The fact that the rest itself 
is already realised is witnessed by the 
record of creation (4); The fact that 
the promise of the rest still remains 
is implied by the exclusion of the un- 
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3 eloepxdueba NBD.My: eioepxwmeda AC (comp, vi. 3; Rom. v. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 49). 


yap BD, vg syrhl: ofy NACM, me. 
ei om. A: 4 C*. 


faithful from it (5); And a fresh word 
of God points to the end not yet 
reached (6, 7). 

3 For we that believe enter into the 
rest of God; even as he hath said, 

As I sware in my wrath, 

They shall not enter into my rest ; 
although the works were finished 
from the foundation of the world. 
4 For He hath said as we know (some- 
where)of the seventh day on this wise: 

And God rested on the seventh day 
Jrom all His works ; 

s And in this place again : 

© They shall not enter into my 
rest, 

Seeing therefore it remaineth that 
some should enter into it, and they to 
whom the good tidings were before 
preached entered not in because of 
disobedience, 7 He again defineth a 
certain day, Today, saying in David, 
after so long a time as hath been 
said before, 

Today, if ye shall hear His voice, 
Harden not your hearts. 

3. eloepxopueba yap...]| The apostle 
assumes that actual experience es- 
tablishes the reality of the promise 
and the condition of its fulfilment. 
‘T speak without hesitation’ he seems 
to say ‘of a promise left to us, for we 
enter, we are entering now, into the 
rest of God, we that believed...’ The 

‘verb cicepydpeba is not to be taken 
as a future (Vulg. ingrediemur), but 
as the expression of a present fact: 
John xiv. 3,18; Matt. xvii. 11 ; 1 Cor. 
ili. 13; Col. iii, 6. Moreover the 


Thy (1°) SACM: om. BD,*. 
Kar. wou: om. pou C*, 


om. ds (A*). 


efficacy of faith is regarded in its 
critical action (mioTevoarres) and not, 
as might have been expected, in its 
continuous exercise  (muorevovres). 
Comp. Acts iv. 32; 2 Thess. i. 10; 
1 Cor. xv. 2. At the same time he 
does not say simply ‘we enter in 
having believed’ (micrevoavres); but 
he regards ‘believers’ as a definite 
class who embraced the divine revela- 
tion when it was offered (of miorev- 
cavtes). Comp. ¢. vi. 18 of xaradv- 
yovtes. 

eis THY Katamavow| not simply ‘into 
rest’ but ¢nto the rest of which the 
Psalmist spoke, ‘into the rest of God.’ 

Kadds eipynker, ‘Qs @pooa...| The 
words of the Psalm, as used here, 
prove that there is a rest and that it 
has not been attained. It follows 
therefore, this the writer assumes, 
that Christ has brought the rest with- 
in the reach of His people, as indeed 
Christians know. This interpretation 
of the quotation seems to be more 
natural than to suppose that the 
reference is designed to contrast the 
faith of Christians with the want of 
faith which caused the rejection of 
the Jews of the Exodus. 

eipnxev] Comp. v. 4; 1. 13; x. 9 note, 
13; xiii. 5; Acts xili. 34. The subject 
is simply, ‘God,’ or ‘the Spirit, and 
not ‘the Scripture’ 

kairo. Tov epyav...] although the 
works (of God) were finished (done) 
trom the foundation of the world. 
Vulg. et quidem operibus ab institu- 
tione mundi perfectis ; Syr. although 
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the works of God... There was there- 
fore no failure on the part of God, 
The divine rest was prepared, God 
Himself had entered into it, though 
it still remained that His people 
should share it according to His 
purpose. Thus the rest was at once 
in the past and in the future. 

cairot] In the N.T. Acts xiv. 17 only; 
xairovye John iv. 2. The word is used 
with a participle in all periods of 
Greek literature: Simon, ap. Plat. 
Protag. 26 p. 339 © kairou elpnpévor, 
Kpict. Diss. i. 8, 5. 

amo kataBoAjs x.| ¢. ix. 26. See 
Matt. xiii. 35 [Ps. lxxvii. (Ixxviii.) 2 
dm dpxis LXX.]; xxv. 34; Lk. xi. 50; 
Apoc, xiii. 8; xvii. 8. The phrase 
is not found in the txx. Compare 
mpo katraBoAjs x. John xvii. 24; Eph, 
Thy He 

The writer of the Epistle by this re- 
ference completes the conception of 
the promised rest. ‘The rest of God,’ 
the rest which He had provided for 
His people, is no other in its last 
form than the rest which He Himself 
enjoyed. Of this the earthly inherit- 
ance was only a symbol, 

4,5. The quotations in these verses 
establish in detail the two conclusions 
found in the words quoted in ». 3, 
that there is a rest already prepared 
(v. 4); and that Israel did not enter 
into it (v. 5). 

4. etpnxev] Comp. v. 3 note. 

mov] Comp. ii, 6 note. This in- 
definite form of quotation is found 
nowhere else in the N. T. It occurs 
in ea writers: Philo, Quod Deus 
ng § 16, i. p. 284 M.; De prof. 
§ 36, i. be ; De congr. er. “gr. Nes iiae ls 
544; Clem. R. ad Cor.i. 15. The sense 
of the particle is probably not local 
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(somewhere) but general (‘as we know,’ 
‘to quote familiar words’). 

mept tis €8d.| It has been remarked 
that ‘the six days’ are defined in the 
record of creation by ‘the evening and 
the morning, but to the seventh no 
such limits are given. See v. 9 note. 

xatéravoev| The verb is used in an 
intransitive sense (though rarely) in 
classical Greek; and in the Lxx.: 
Keclus. v. 6; 1 Mace. ix. 73 &c. It is 
used in the commoner transitive sense 
below ¢. 8. 

5. év toir@ mddw] 8c. elpnkey oO 
Geos. The rovrm is neuter: in this 
place, or phrase. 

madw] again, on the other side. 
The failure of those to whom the 
promise was originally made to attain 
it, is a second element in the argu- 
ment. Thereis a rest; and yet further 
it has not been realised by men. 

6. But when we recognise failure 
it is not that we acquiesce init, The 
promise once made will have a ful- 
filment. Some must enter into the 
rest: those who were formerly called 
did not enter through disobedience ; 
therefore another time was afterwards 
fixed when believers might gain by 
ready self-surrender that which God 
still offered. The conditional terms 
are thus two and not one; for the 
second clause (kat of mpdr, evayyen.) 
cannot be considered to be only ex- 
planatory of the first. 

eet ovv| See c. v. 11 note. 

amoXeimerat] v. 9; x. 26. This cer- 
tainty is left as a consequence of the. 
unrepealed (though unfulfilled) pro- 
mise. 

ot mporepor evayy.| they to whom the 
good tidings were before preached... 
Vulg. guibus prioribus annunciatum 
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est. Only two generations are con- 


templated, that of Moses and that of 
Christ. The second generation of 
Israel who entered into Canaan are 
not considered to have received or 
enjoyed the fulness of the original 
promise. 

Oe ameidevay] O. L. propter con- 
tumaciam, The Vulgate rendering 
propter incredulitatem (and so v. 11; 
Rom. xi. 30, 32; Col. iii. 6 [O. L. dis- 
sidentia]; Eph. ii. 2; v. 6: in iii. 12, 
19 dmoria is so rendered) obscures the 
important difference between the state 
of mind and the active expression of 
it. Unbelief is manifested in diso- 
bedience (contrast iii. 19). The two 
are placed in close connexion Rom. 
xi. 20 ff., 30 ff; comp. John iii. 36. 

7. opi¢er| O. L. prefinivit... Vulg. 
terminat... The Holy Spirit through 
the writer of the Psalm (c. iii. 7) de- 
jineth a certain day, ‘Today, say- 
ing... It seems more natural to take 
‘Today’ as the explanation of ‘a 
certain day,’ than to connect it with 
‘saying’ as part of the quotation. 

ev A. déyor] saying in the person 
of David, who was regarded as the 
author of the whole Psalter; and not 
‘in the book of David’ (the phrases 
ev HyXia Rom. xi. 2, ev ré ‘Qoné Rom. 
ix. 25, are not exactly parallel). The 
expression, which follows the common 
mode of speaking, is not to be re- 
garded by itself as decisive of the 
authorship of the Psalm. 


Wicd’. 
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mpoetpynrat] ©. lil. 7, 15. 

8—tio. The words of the Psalmist. 
convey also another lesson. In one 
sense it might be said that in the 
second generation those who were 
rescued from Egypt did enter into 
the rest which was refused to their 
fathers. But Canaan was not the 
rest of God. The rest of God is a 
Sabbath rest which man alsoisdestined 
to share, a rest after finished labour. 
Therefore the Psalmist, in the troubled 
rest of Canaan, still points his hearers 
to an end unattained. 

8 For if Joshua had given them 
rest, He would not have spoken after 
this of another day. 9 There remain- 
eth then a subbath rest for the people 
of God. For he that is entered 
into His rest hath himself also rested 
Srom his works as God did from His 
own. 

8. ei yap... "Incovs| For if Joshua... 
The Peshito defines the ambiguous 
name (Jesus): Jesus the son of 
Nun... (but not in Acts vii. 45). 

avrovs|] The antecedent is mentally 
supplied: ‘those in whom Christians 
find their counterpart’ Comp. Viii. 
8, xi. 28. See Winer p. 183. 

karérravoey| transitive (otherwise ve. 
4 note, 10) as in Ex. xxxiii. 14; Deut. 
iii. 20 &e. 

ovK ay wept adAgs eAdre...] He would 
not have continued to speak after 
this, after so long a time (v. 7), of 
another day. O. L. non de alio (?) 


fe 
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(Lef. de aliis) dixisset postera die. 
Vulg. nunquam de alia loqueretur 
posthac die. For the unusual and ex- 
pressive combination «i Karémavoev 
ovk ay...edddet, see Additional Note. 
It is assumed that if Joshua did 
not gain an entrance into the rest of 
God, no later leader did up to the 
time of Christ. No earthly rest in- 
deed can be the rest of God (xi. 9 f.). 
9. dpa dron....| ¢. xii. 8. This un- 
classical use of dpa in the first place 
of a sentence as defining a conclusion 
from the previous words is found in 
the Synoptists (Matt. xii. 28; Luke xi. 
48) and in St Paul (Rom. x. 17; 1 Cor. 
xv. 18 &c.), especially in the form dpa 
ovv (Rom. v. 18 &.), but it is not 
found in St John or in the Catholic 
Kpistles. 
caBBaricpds| a sabbath rest (O. L. 
requies, Vulg. sabbatismus, Syr. to 
keep «a Sabbath-rest)—a rest which 
closes the manifold forms of earthly 
preparation and work (the Hexae- 
meron of human toil): not an isolated 
sabbath but a sabbath-life. The change 
of term from xardmavors is significant. 
The word is not quoted as used by 
any earlier writer. SaS8Sari¢o occurs 
not unfrequently in the Lxx., and 
caSBariopos itself is used in an enu- 
meration of superstitious observances 
by Plutarch: De superst. 3; ii. p. 166 A. 
The Sabbath rest answers to the 
Creation as its proper consummation. 
Such is the thought of Augustine at 
the end of his Confessions (xiii. 35 f.): 
Domine Deus, pacem da nobis, omnia 
enim preestitisti, pacem quietis, pacem 
sabbati, sabbati sine vespera. Omnis 
quippe iste ordo pulcherrimus rerum 
valde bonarum modis suis peractis 
transitorius est; et mane quippe in 
eis factum est et vespera. Dies autem 
septimus sine vespera est nec habet 
occasum, quia sanctificasti eum ad 
permansionem sempiternam; ut id 
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quod tu post opera tua bona valde, 
quamvis ea quiete feceris, requievisti 
septimo die, hoc preeloquatur nobis 
yox libri tui, quod et nos post opera 
nostra, ideo bona valde quia tu nobis 
ea donasti, sabbato vitze eeternee re- 
quiescamus in te. 

And again after giving a brief par- 
allel of the six days of Creation with 
the ages of the world, he closes his 
De civitate (xxii. 30, 5) with the 
striking conception of the ‘seventh 
day, the ‘Sabbath,’ passing into an 
eternal ‘Lord’s Day’: De istis porro 
eetatibus singulis nunc diligenter Jon- 
gum est disputare. Hzec tamen sep- 
tima erit sabbatum nostrum, cujus 
finis non erit vespera sed dominicus 
dies, velut octavus zeternus, qui Christi 
resurrectione sacratus est, seternam 
non solum spiritus verum etiam cor- 
poris requiem preefigurans. Ibi vaca- 
bimus et videbimus; videbimus et 
amabimus; amabimus et laudabimus. 
Ecce quod erit in fine sine fine. Nam 
quis alius noster est finis nisi pervenire 
ad regnum cujus nullus est finis ? 

The remarks of the Greek fathers 
are less suggestive: cwaSBaricpoy bvd- 
Hace THY TOV TopaTiKdy epywy dradda- 
yw (Theodoret), And Chrysostom : 
@oTep yap ev TO caBBaro ravtwv peév 
TOY Tovnpav améxerOar Kedevet, exeiva 
d€ pova yiveoOa ta mpds Aarpelay Tod 
Gcod, arep of iepeis émerédovv, Kal boa 
Voxiy epedei Kat pnd€ev erepov, obra 
KQL TOTE, 

The Jewish teachers dwelt much 
upon the symbolical meaning of the 
Sabbath as prefiguring ‘the world 
to come. One passage quoted by 
Schoettgen and others may be given: 
‘The people of Israel said: Lord 
of the whole world, shew us the 
world to come. God, blessed be 
He, answered: Such a pattern is the 
Sabbath’ (Jalk. Rub. p. 95, 4). In 
this connexion the double ground 
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which is given for the observance of 
the Sabbath, the rest of God (Ex. xx. 
11) and the deliverance from Egypt 
(Deut. v. 15), finds its spiritual con- 
firmation. The final rest of man an- 
swers to the idea of Creation realised 
after the Fall by Redemption. Comp. 
Schoettgen ad loc. and on v. 3. 

T@ Aa@ Tov Geot] c. xi. 25. Comp. 
1 Pet. ii. 10 (Aads Oeov). The phrase 
. often occurs by implication (Rom. ix. 
25 f.; xi. 1f. &c.). Comp. Gal. vi. 16 
(éml rov Iopana Tov Geod) ; and contrast 
¢c. ii. 17 (rod Aaovd); xiii. 12 (note); 
Apoc. xviii. 4. Israel was the type of 
the divine commonwealth. Sabbatis- 
mus non paucis reservatur sed populo, 
id est magne multitudini; nec tamen 
cuilibet populo, sed populo Dei (Herv.). 

10. 0 yap eic.] for he that is en- 
tered (enters), whoever has once en- 
tered, into His rest, the rest of God 
(iii. 18; iv. 1)... The general state- 
ment gives the reason for the remark- 
able title which has been now given 
to the rest (caBBaricpos) by reference 
to wv. 4. 

The words may also be understood 
(though this seems to be less likely) 
as unfolding the nature of the pro- 
mised rest. 

The form of construction (cicedOav, 
xatéravoev) marks the perfectness of 
the issue. The entrance and the rest 
are coincident and complete. Comp. 
Matt. xxv. 21, 23. 

kat. amo tav épyev| Comp. Apoc. 
X1Vs 13. 

dorep dro tay diay 6 6.| as God did 
JSrom His own works, from the works 
which, as far as man can conceive, 
correspond with His Nature, and 
which are spoken of as works, though 
wrought without toil. Comp. 1 Cor. 
iii. 8 kara roy tOcov Korop. 


(0) The responsibility of such as 
have received the promise of the rest 
of God (11—13). 

II—13. Since the promise remains 
for Christians they must also heed 
the warning (v.11). The Gospel must 
be received with a devotion which 
answers to the character of the Power 
by which/it is offered (vv. 12, 13). 

1 Let us therefore give diligence to 
enter into that rest, that no one fall 
after the same example of disobe- 
dience. ** For the word of God is 
living, and active, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, and piercing 


even to the dividing of soul and spirit, 


and of joints and marrow, and quick 
to judge the feelings and thoughts of 
the heart. *3 And there is no creature 
that is not manifest in his sight, but 
all things are naked and laid open 
to the eyes of him to whom we have 
to give account. 

Il. Smovdacwpey otv...| Let us 
give diligence (Latt. Festinemus), 
strive earnestly...because ‘the prize 
is noble and the peril is great.’ There 
is need of active exertion that we may 
secure what God has promised. So 
Chrysostom: péya per n miotis kal 
coTnptov kal TaUTNS avev OUK Ev T@OHVAL 
Tuva. GAN ovK dpkel Ka@ EautTny TodvTo 
épyacac ba adda Set Kal rodureias opis. 
And Primasius, following him: Fes- 
tinemus inquit quoniam non suflicit 
sola fides sed debet addi et vita fidei 
condigna... Herveius marks the situa- 
tion of the Hebrews more exactly : 
Festinemus ingredi nec in his terrenis 
que nos impediunt immoremur. Fes- 
tinemus fide et bonis operibus, quod 
ili non faciunt qui carnaliter adhuc 
legem observant et erga fidem et 
spiritualem conversationem negli- 
gentes existunt. 
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For orovdaeuw see Eph. iv. 3; 2 Tim. 
he, Tig 2) LST 1h, WIS UHL, Ted, 

els exelynv tHv xar.| into that rest, 
that rest of God which is characterised 
by such absolute blessedness (comp. 
Matt. vii. 22 év éxeivn TH Huépa; John 
xi. 49 note). 

iva pr) €v TG adr@...réon...| O. L. ne 
aliquis eodem exemplo cadat a vert- 
tate. ef. ne aliqui in idem ex. 
contumacie cadant. Vulg. ne in 
id ipsum quis incidat incredulitatis 
exemplum. Syr. that we may not 
fall in the manner of those who did 
not believe. These two forms of 
rendering (Lef., Vulg.; O. L., Syr. ;) 
represent two possible interpretations 
of the words represented roughly by 
‘falling into’ and ‘falling after’ the 
same example. According to the first 
interpretation simrew év vod. iS a 
compressed expression for ‘falling into 
the same type of disobedience and 
thus exhibiting it. But aimrew cis 
vrodevyja, Which is involved in this 
explanation, is, under any circum- 
stances, an extremely strange ex- 
pression. 

Hence it is better to follow the 
second view, in which qimrew is taken 
absolutely in the sense of ‘falling’ 
‘perishing’ as opposed to ‘standing’ 
(comp. 1 Cor. x. 12; Rom. xi. 11), and 
ev v7ro0. describes the lesson presented 
by the fall. 

Those who so fall become, in their 
punishment, an example like that 
offered by the Jews in the Wilderness, 
an example, that is, of the fatal con- 
sequences of disobedience fitted to 
alarm others. Unbelief (iii. 12) is 
here seen in its practical issue (v. 6 
note). The word wrdderypa occurs 
2 Pet. ii. 6 with gen. pers. (‘an example 
to deter them’). See also John xiii. 
15; and for a different use of the word 
c. Vili. 5 note. 
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The words ris drevbeias are placed 
at the end and isolated, so that atten- 
tion is fixed and rests upon them 
(Comp: Ix. 155) x1l.0n): 

The parallel suggested by the words 
was the more impressive when the 
Apostle wrote, because the generation 
of the Exodus had borne much, like 
the Hebrew Christians, before they 
fell at last. And the spiritual trial of 
Jews and Christians was essentially 
the same: illi non crediderunt Deum 
sufficere ad dandam requiem terre 
promissionis, et isti similiter Christum 
ad dandam requiem perpetuam suf- 
ficere non credebant sine carnalibus 
observantiis (Hery.). 

12. The necessity of earnest effort 
lies in the character of the divine 
revelation. It is not ‘a vain thing 
for us: it is our life.’ 

The main thought in the description 
of ‘the word of God’ is not that of 
punishment, as it is taken by Chryso- 
stom, but of its essential nature as it 
enters into, permeates, transforms, 
every element in man. There is no 
question of an external rest apart 
from the harmony of the believer with 
God or, in the figure of v. 2, apart from 
the vital union of the hearer with the 
word. The rest is the consummation 
of that divine fellowship of which the 
life in Canaan was a type. 

Thus Philo also saw in the ‘ perfect 
light’ of the seventh day a symbol of 
‘the light of virtue’ in which the soul 
finds true rest: éy ratty tH pices 
mavera » tTav Ovnrav ovotacis: Kal 
yap ovtas exer drav dvareikn héyyos 
Ths aperhs, TO Kapmpov Kal Ociov dvras, 
eméxerac (is checked) ris évavrias 
picews n yéveors (Leg. Alleg. i. § 8; i. 
46). 

The five successive epithets (¢év... 
EVEPYNS...TOMOTEPOS.. .OUKVOULEVOS...KpL- 
TiKos...) applied to ‘the word’ mark 


Vest] 


with increasing clearness its power to 
deal with the individual soul. There 
is a passage step by step from that 
which is most general to that which is 
most personal. Life is characterised 
by activity: the activity takes the 
special form of an internal examina- 
tion, which reaches to the very founda- 
tions of our organization ; and this is 
not physical only but inspired by a 
moral force, all-pervading, all-discern- 
ing, for it is indeed the force of God. 

By ‘the word of God’ (6 Adyos rot 
6eov) we must understand the word 
which He speaks through His mes- 
sengers or immediately in the heart 
of each man. Here the thought is in 
the first instance necessarily of the 
word spoken by the Son Who has 
again offered to man the rest of God. 
Comp. John xii. 48 (Deut. xviii. 18 f.). 
This sense is required by the whole 
course of the argument (ili. 7 Aéyer, v. 
I5 ev T@ héyeoOa, iv. 2 éeopev edny- 
yediopévor...6 Noyos Ths akojs, Vv. 4 €tpy- 
kev, U. 7 ev Aaveld éyar, v. 8 Adder). 

The language is not directly ap- 
plicable to the Personal Word Him- 
self. He cannot properly be likened 
to the sword. The sword ‘issues from 
his mouth’ (Apoce. i. 16); and it may 
be concluded yet further that the 
author of the Epistle did not directly 
identify the divine Aoyos with the 
Son (i. 2). At the same time the 
truth that Christ is the Gospel which 
He brings is present to the writer’s 
mind and influences his form of ex- 
pression. Thus the passage shews how 
naturally the transition was made 
from the revelation of God to Him 
Who was at once the Revelation and 
the Revealer. Comp. 1 John i. 1 f. 
note. 

It is not however surprising that 
the passage was commonly understood 
of the Personal Word by the Fathers: 
é.g. Kusebius Theoph. Cram. Cat. p. 
460; Athanasius c. Ar. ii. §$ 35, 72; 
Isidore, Cat. p. 459; Cicumenius; 
Theophylact; Primasius; Herveius. 
The transition to this sense is given 
in Apoe. xix. 13. 
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The passage offers an instructive 
parallel with Philo. Philo speaks at 
length (Quisrerum div. her. §§ 26 ff; i. 
491 ff. M.) of the Logos as ‘ the divider’ 
(rowevs) of things, basing his teaching 
on an interpretation of Gen. xv. Io. 
So the Logos divides material things 
into their indivisible atoms, the soul 
into rational and irrational, speech 
into true and false, formless matter 
into the elements, and so on. Two 
things only are left undivided: ‘the 
nature of reason (rod Aoyopov) in man 
and that of the Divine Logos above 
us, and these being indivisible (drpyroc) 
divide other things innumerable. For 
the Divine Logos divides and dis- 
tributes all things in nature, and our 
intellect (vots) divides into infinitely 
infinite parts whatsoever matters and 
bodies it receives intellectually, and 
never ceases cutting them...(i. p. 
506 M.). 

So elsewhere the virtuous man is 
said to remove the sores of vice by 
Aéyos ropevs, the knife of reason (Quod 
det. pot. insid. § 29, 1.212 M.). Com- 
pare De Oher. § 9 (i. p. 144 M.), where 
the flaming sword of the Cherubim is 
explained of the Logos used by the 
individual. 

Thus as far as the ‘cutting, ‘ divid- 
ing’ power of the Divine Logos is 
concerned, it is, according to Philo, 
exercised simply in the realm of being. 
It has no moral qualities. The moral 
divider is the human reason. Under 
other aspects however the Philonic 
Logos has a moral power (Quod Deus 
sit immut. § 28; i. p. 292 M.). 

There is a yet more fundamental 
difference between the writer of the 
Epistle and Philo in the conception 
of the Divine Logos. With Philo it is 
characteristically the divine thought 
(the Adyos évduaderos) : with the writer 
of the Epistle the divine word (the 
Adyos mpoopixds), as it is with 
St John. 

The action of the word is regarded 
in relation to (1) man (v. 12), and (2) 
to all created things. It deals with 
man in respect (a) to his constitution, 
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Ouexvovmevos : 


both immaterial and material, and 
(o) to his activity, in feeling and 
reason. 

12. Cdv...Kalevepyis, kalTopatepos... | 
The Word—the revelation—of God is 
living (¢év), not simply as ‘enduring 
for ever, but as having in itself 
energies of action. It partakes in 
some measure of the character of 
God Himself (iii. 12 Geds Cav note ; 
x. 31). Comp. Acts vil. 38 Aoya 
(évra. John vi. 63 ra pypata a eyd 
NeAdAnka tyiv mvedud eorw Kai Con 
éorw taken up by St Peter v. 68 pjyara 
(wis aiwviou éyeus. 

With this ‘living word’ believers 
are incorporated. 

Comp. Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. SS 59, 
61 (i. 120, 122 M.) opds tis Wuxns 
Tpopyy ola éori. Aoyos Oeov (HEX. Xvi. 
I5)...70 dé PHhua pépos avrov’ Tpéperat 
d€ TOY pev TeheLoTep@v 7 Wuyx7) OAM TO 
eyo, ayannoapev S av nets ef Kal 
pépet Tpadeinuev avTov. 

The life of the Word is not only 
present, but it is also vigurously 
manifested. The Word is active 
(evepyns, O.L. validum, Vulg. eficax). 
For evepyns see 1 Cor. xvi. 9 aay 
evepyns. Philem. 6 és 7 koweria. 
evepyis yéeunrau. The variant ooaoite 
(B, Hier. in Isat. Ixvi. evidens) repre- 
sents a very common confusion of 
forms. 

The activity of the Word is not 
intellectual only but moral: it deals 
with conduct as well as with know- 
ledge. It is shewn in the power of 
the Word to lay open the innermost 
depths of human nature. The Word 
has unrivalled keenness: it pierces 
in fact to the most secret parts of 
man; and that not as an instrument 
merely but as a judge of moral issues. 
It is sharper than the most formidable 
weapon of earthly warfare: it finds 
its way through every element of 
our earthly frame: it scrutinises the 


decxvbuevos D,*. 


affections and thoughts of which our 
bodily members are the present 
organs. 

The image of the sharp cutting 
power (rouarepos, Vulg. penetrabilior) 
of the Word finds a striking parallel 
in a line of Phocylides (v. 118), 
bmAov ro Aoyos avdpi Touwrepov eaTe 

otOnpov. 

In this respect the word is com- 
pared with the sharpest of ma- 
terial arms, ‘the two-edged sword.’ 
Comp. Apoc. i. 16 ék Tov oroparos 
avrov poudala Sictomos deta éxmopevo- 
pévn, il. 12. Is. xlix. 2; (xi. 45-1; 16; 
Hos. vi. 5). Schéttgen quotes a Jewish 
saying to the effect that ‘he who 
utters the Shema is as if he held a 
two-edged sword.’ 

The phrase is common in classical 
writers, e.g. Hurip. Hel. 989. 

Other examples are given by Wet- 
stein. 

For payaipa see Eph. vi. 17 dé£acde 
THY paxatpay Tod mrevpatos 6 eoTW 
pipa Geod (Eidos is not found in N.T.) ; 
and for toudrepos vmép Luke xvi. 
8; Jud. xi. 25 3c, Ul. 35 ix. 23 (rapa). 

kat Sukvovpevos Aypt pepiopod...| 
The ‘ dividing’ operation of ‘the Word 
of God’ has been understood as 
reaching to the separation of soul 
Jrom spirit, and of joints from marrow, 
or to the separation, in themselves, of 
soul and spirit, and of joints and 
marrow. The latter interpretation 
seems to be unquestionably right. 
The Word of God analyses, lays bare, 
reveals in their true nature, reduces 
to their final elements, all the powers 
of man. Chrysostom mentions both 
views: Ti éarutovto; hoBepov te nviEaro. 
} yap ote TO mvedpa Suaipet amd rhs 
Wuxns, Neyer’ 7) Ore Kal avray (leg. bv 
avTav) Tov ac@paterv Sukveirat, ov Kabads 
7) axatpa povoy TOY CopaTar. detevuoty 

...0Tt...0Aov S80 Odov Oukveirar Tov av- 


Bpenoy (leg. tod avOperov) (ad 1.). 
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The omission of the re in the first 
of the two double clauses (Wy. kal mv. 
dp. Te kal pw.) causes some difficulty as 
to the construction. It has been 
supposed that the first clause (. kat 
my.) depends on the second ‘unto the 
division both of the joints and marrow 
of soul and spirit’; and again that 
the second clause, understood meta- 
phorieally, explains the extent of the 
penetrative power of the Word ‘unto 
the division of soul and spirit, yea, of 
both spiritual joints and marrow in 
that internal frame.’ 

The first of these interpretations 
presupposes a most unnatural con- 
struction ; and the second is harsh and 
forced, though Euripides (Hipp. 255) 
speaks of the dxpos pvedos Wuxi. 

It is more simple, and free from 
objection, to regard the two compound 
clauses as coupled by the re, so that 
the first two terms taken together 
represent the immaterial elements 
in man; while the two which follow 
represent the material elements. Thus 
the four in combination offer a general 
view of the sum of man’s powers in 
his present organization. The divine 
revelation penetrates through all. No 
part of human nature is untouched by 
it. 

For this use of re compare Acts 
xxvi. 30; Luke xxiv. 20. 

Wuyns Kal mvevparos| Vulg. anime 
ac spiritus. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 45; 
1 Thess, v. 23. The broad distinction 
between the two is given forcibly by 
Primasius: Anima vivimus, spiritu 
rationabiliter intelligimus: vita nobis 
carnalis cum bestiis communis est, 
ratio spiritalis cum angelis... Comp. 
Additional Note. 

appav re kai precov] Vulg. com- 
pagum quoque ac medullarum. Syr. 
of joints and of marrow and bones, 


évOuunocewy : -cews O*D,*. 


the most critical parts of the physical 
framework of man, and the inmost 
media of his physical force. The 
words are not found elsewhere in the 
N.T. Qicumenius notices their re- 
lation to what goes before: eimdy ra 
do@pata etme kal ra coparixa. The 
plural pvedkdy expresses the idea of 
the separate members in which the 
‘marrow’ is found. The rendering of 
the Peshito is a remarkable example 
of an interpretative gloss. 

KpitiKos evOuunoewv Kat evvoidy k.| 
Vulg. discretor (O. L. scrutator) cogi- 
tationum et intentionum cordis. The 
enumeration of the constituent ele- 
ments of man is followed by a notice 
of his rational activity as a moral 
being. Over this, over the feelings 
and thoughts of his heart, the Word 
of God is fitted to exercise judgment. 
The first word (é€vOupnoewy) refers to 
the action of the affections, the second 
(evvotov) to the action of the reason. 
Clement has a remarkable parallel : 
epevyntis yap eat (6 Beds) evvoidy Kal 
evOuunoewy (1 Cor, xxi. 9). 

For évOvpnors see Matt. ix. 4; xii. 
25; Acts xvii. 29; and for eos, 
1 Pet. iv. 1. 

Both ‘feelings’ and ‘thoughts’ are 
referred to ‘the heart,’ which repre- 
sents the seat of personal, moral life. 
It is of interest to trace the use of 
the word through the Epistle: ii. 8 
(Guily Te thie, YAR TNR HO), GROG Apbhisiko: 
(Os, WN Se AE 2546 C), 

13. The thought of the pervading 
energy of the revelation of God in 
regard to man is now extended to 
that of the universal Providence of 
God with regard to all created beings. 
Ti Néyo rept avOparev, pyar, Kav yap 
dyyéhous Kav apxayyédous Kav Ta Xepov- 
Bip kai Ta Sepadip Kav otavdyrore kriow, 
mavra ekkekdduTrat TO OPOap@ €keive ; 
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(Chrys.). Comp. Philo Leg. Alleg. 
iii. 60 (i. 121 M.). 

There is some difficulty as to the 
antecedent of the two pronouns 
(évdmruov avrov, trois 6pOadpots avrod). 
They must evidently refer to the 
same subject; and since the subject 
in the second case is unequivocally 
personal (‘Him to Whom we must 
render account’), there can be little 
doubt that we must understand ‘God’ 
in both places, suggested by the 
compound subject of the former sen- 
tence, ‘the Word of God.’ Nor is 
there anything unnatural in the trans- 
ition from the manifestation of God 
through His Word to His Person. 

For xriows (creature) see Rom. i. 
253 vill. 39; 2 Cor. v. 17. “Adavns 
does not occur again in N. T. 

The negative statement that nothing 
is hidden from the sight of God is 
supplemented by a positive statement 
that all things are stripped of every 
disguise which might conceal their 
true nature (yupva) and brought by an 
overmastering power into full view 
before His eyes (rerpayn\uopéva). 

The general sense of rerpayndiopéva 
(Latt. aperta, Syrr. revealed, made 
manifest) is clear, as it is given in the 
old versions (Hesych. TeTpaxnAtopeva* 
mepavepopueva), but it is by no means 
certain from what image the meaning 
is derived. The word rpayndjiCew is 
not found in the uxx. It is fre- 
quently used by Philo in the sense of 
prostrating, overthrowing; e.g. Quis 
rer. div. heer. §55 (i. p. 512 M.) avnp 
dvTws Tpaxndriev i) (lege 7) tpaxndi- 
(eoOa dvvara: de vit. Mos. § 54 (ii. p. 
127 M.) rpaxndrCopevor rais émOupias 
mav@ vropevovdor Spav Te Kat maoyxewv 
(‘obtorto collo pertracti’); and, with 
a more general application, de exsecr. 
$7 (ii. 433 M.) dpéerai more Siamveiy 

‘kal dvakimrety 7 ToAKA yupvacGeioa Kal 


lod ? lo ol \ 
Tois opbadpois avrov, mos 
kplots D,*. 


tpaxnriobcioa yj. So Jos. B. Jud. iv. 
6, 2. Comp. Plut. de Curios. ii. p. 521 B 
Opare Tov aOAnthy vmod matdtrKapiov 
tpayndCopevoy (where the idea is of 
the head turned round to gaze, mape- 
muotpepopevov, and so, in the next 
sentence, rpaxnAcCopévous Kat mepiayo- 
pévous). 

The Greek Fathers were evidently 
perplexed by the word. Chrysostom 
appears to understand it of victims 
hung up (by the neck) and flayed: 
TO TeTpaxn\Lopeva elpnTar amd perTa- 
opas Trav Sepuaray Tay aro Toy lepei@y 
e€ekomevov. @oTrep yap exeiva, emerOay 
tis opakas ard THs capkos TapedKvon 
TO S€ppa, mavra Ta évOov arroxah’rrerat 
kai OpAa yiverat Tots Hwerépors 6pOah- 
pois, oUTm Kal TO Ge@ Oya mpoxerrar 
mavra. 

Theodoret interprets the word of 
victims prostrate and lifeless: rd dé 
retpaynArtopeva Tois OpOadrpois avrov €k 
perahopas TéOeike Tov Ovopevay Coov, 
a mavrehas Ahava keira, THs opayns 
Thy hovny apedoperns. 

(cumenius gives Chrysostom’s 
meaning and another without deciding 
between them: retpaynAtopéva O€ hnot 
Ta yupva aro petahopas Tay mpoBaray 
TOY eK Tpaxndov npTnuévov kal yeyup- 
vawévov THs Sopas. 7) TO TeTpaynALopEeva 
aytl Tod KaT@ KUTTOVTA, Kal TOY TpaxnAoy 
emekrlvovra Oia TO pu) loyve areviocaL 
tH So&n exeivn Tov Xpiorod Kat Beovd 
tpav (leg. nuav) Incov. Theophylact 
prefers the interpretation of Chry- 
sostom. 

The word has been popularly ex- 
plained as used of a wrestler who 
seizes the neck and thrusts back the 
head of his adversary (resupinare) 
so as to expose it fully to sight; but 
there is no direct evidence of the use 
of tpayndi€o in this sense; and the 
words of icumenius point to the sense 
of pressing down the head, which 
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agrees with the general idea of pros- 
tration. 

mpos ov nuiv 6 Aoyos] to whom we 
have to give account. (SoS8yr.) O. L. 
ante quem nobis oratio est. Vulg. ad 
quem (Hier. de quo) nobis sermo. 
Comp. Ign. ad Magn. 3. This sense 
is rightly given by Chrysostom: 6 
péAAopev Sodvar evOuvas TaY TeTpay- 
pévev. Primasius lays open the ground 
of the truth in impressive words: 
nec mirum si totus ubique totam 
suam agnoscat creaturam. 

iii. Zransition to the doctrine of 
the High-priesthood of Christ, re- 
suming wi. 17 f. (14—16). 

Having dealt with the relation of 
the Son of Man (iii. 1 Jesus) to Moses 
and Joshua; and with the relation of 
the promise which declares man’s 
destiny to the people of God under 
the Old and New Dispensations, the 
writer now returns to the central 
thought of the High-priesthood, from 
which he has turned aside, and pre- 
pares for the full discussion of it in 
the following chapters (v.—x. 18). 
Briefly, he shews, we have a High- 
priest who has Himself entered the 
rest of God (v. 14); who can perfectly 
sympathise with us (v. 15); so that we 
can ourselves draw near to God, with 
whom He is (v. 16). 

4 Having therefore a great High- 
priest, Who hath passed through the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us 
cling to our confession; for we 
have not a High-priest that cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, but one that hath been 
tempted in all points like as we are, 
apart from sin. Let us therefore 
come with boldness unto the throne 
of grace, that we may receive mercy 
and find grace to help us in time of 
need. 

14. exovres ody apy...] Comp. x. 19; 
xii. 1. The words point back to ii. 


17; ili. 1. The fear of final failure, 
the consciousness of weakness and 
partial failure, turn the thoughts again 
to the Mediator. 

Our High-priest, our Apostle, has 
done more than Aaron or Moses pre- 
figured. He has entered ‘into the 
rest which He foreshewed, so that He 
can also bring His people into it. He 
is seated at the right hand of God. 
But meanwhile man has his part to 
do; and as we strive to secure the 
promised rest we must cling firmly to 
the confession in which lies the as- 
surance of success. 

The simple fact that we have a 
High-priest is stated first (Having 
therefore a High-priest), and then 
His character and position are de- 
scribed: Having therefore a High- 
priest, great in His essential Nature 
G. 1 ff), and One Who hath passed 
through the heavens, and so come 
before the very Presence of God. 
The epithet péyas does not go to 
complete the notion of High-priest, 
but characterises His dignity. Comp. 
X. 21; (xili. 20). Philo de somn. i. § 
38 (i. p. 654 M.) 6 péyas dpyiepeds [THs 
ouoroyias]; de Abr. § 4o (ii. 34 M.) 
0 péyas apyvepeds TOU peyloTou Oeod. 

dueA. 7. ovp.| who hath passed 
through the heavens. O. L. egressum 
celos. Vulg. qui penetravit ccelos. 
Comp. Hph. iv. 10 (¢. vii. 26 note). 
Christ not merely ascended up to 
heaven in the language of space, but 
transcended the limitations of space. 
Thus we say that He ‘entered into 
heaven’ and yet is ‘above the heavens.’ 

The phrase points out the superi- 
ority of Christ over the Jewish high- 
priest and over the Jewish mediator. 
He has passed not through the veil 
only but through the heavens up to 
the very throne of God (comp. ix. 
24; i. 3), and entered into the royal 
rest of God. 
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a - a / 2 \ af 2 fe 
Oeod, KpaTwpev THS Cuoroylas* “ou yap EXomEV apxXtEpEt 
vas ton 5) / ea 
ur) Suvamevoy ovvTrabnoa Tais aoGevetas nuwy, mremel- 


Theophylact well compares Christ 
and Moses: ov rovodros otos Mevons, 
éxeivos pev yap ovre avros eionhOev eis 
Thy KaTdravow ovTe Tov hady elonyayev" 
odros d€ SueAnAvOas Tors ovpavods auV- 
eSpiaer TO Marpt cat Svvarae nuiv ry eis 
ovpavods elaodov Sodvar Kal THs ev em- 
ayycXias Kataravoews KAnpovopous Trot- 
joa. And Primasius brings out as- 
pects of péyas: Magnum pontificem 
eum appellat qui habet zeternum sacer- 
dotium, semper vivens, ad interpel- 
landum pro nobis (c. vii. 25). Sic 
enim dixit de illo angelus ad Mariam : 
Hic erit magnus et Filius altissima 
vocabitur (Lk. i. 32). 

*Incotv Tov viov tov Beov|] The two 
titles are placed side by side in order 
to suggest the two natures of the 
Lord which include the assurance of 
sympathy and power. For the use of 
Jesus see ii, 9 note; and for the Son 
of God see vi. 6; vii. 3; x. 29; and 
Additional Note on i. 4. And for the 
combination of the two see Acts ix. 
20; I Thess. i. 10; 1 John i. 7; iv. 15; 
WS. 

Kpar@pev THs omod.| Let us cling 
to our faith in Him, Whom we openly 
confess, as truly human, truly divine 
(Latt. teneamus confessionem). Ov 76 
may T@ tepet Sidwow, aAAG Kal TA Tap’ 
nav (nret, déye Oy) THY 6podoyiav 
(Theophict.). 

The phrase kpareiy ris ouodoyias, as 
contrasted with xaréywpev tiv 6j0do- 
yiav (c. xX. 23), seems to mark the act of 
grasping and clinging to that to which 
we attach ourselves, as distinguished 
from the act of holding firmly that 
which is already completely in our 
possession. Comp. vi. 18. Thus the 
words imply danger and incite to 
effort. 

For opedoyia compare ¢. iii. 1; x. 
23 note; (x. 23); 1 Tim. vi. 12 f. 

The writer everywhere insists on 
the duty of the public confession of 


the faith. The crisis claimed not 
simply private conviction but a clear 
declaration of belief openly in the 
face of men. Comp. 1 John iv. 2 
note. 

15. ov yap] The apostle calls for 
effort, and he encourages it. By the 
negative form of the sentence he re- 
cognises the presence of an objection 
which he meets by anticipation. The 
divine glory of Christ might have 
seemed to interpose a barrier between 
Him and His people. But on the 
contrary, the perfectness of His sym- 
pathy is the ground for clinging to 
the faith which answers to our needs. 
He is as near to us as the human 
high-priests (nay, nearer than they) 
whose humanity inspired the Jewish 
worshippers with confidence. For we 
have not a High-priest such as can- 
not be touched...but one that hath 
been tempted... 

pr) Suvdpevov...memetpacpevoy dé] The 
power of Christ’s sympathy is ex- 
pressed negatively and positively. He 
is not such as to be unable to sympa- 
thise: nay rather He has been tried 
in all respects after our likeness, and 
therefore He must sympathise from 
His own experience. 

pr) Svvapevoy| such that he cannot... 
For py with participles in this Epistle 
REO A Va BOs 1 Gp say S19. 
275 Xilt 27.5) (Vin ly Xop2Ge ex are 
different); for ov xi. 1 (contrast 2 Cor. 
iv. 18), 35. For other examples of 
participles with ov see 2 Cor. iv. 8 f.; 
Gal. iv, 8,27; Col. ii, 193) 1 Pet. 2. 83 
li. 10; (not Eph. v. 4; Phil. iii. 3); 
Winer, pp. 606 ff. 

owrabnoat| to be touched with the 
Seeling of. Vulg. compati...¢. x. 34 
(cupmradys I Pet. iii, 8. Vulg. compa- 
tiens). The verb occurs in Symmachus 
Job ii. 11, and in classical writers from 
Isocrates downwards. It expresses 
not simply the compassion of one who 
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€ dé < 
pacuevoy Oe Kata TavTa Kal OpowoTnTa ywpls duapTias. 


regards suffering from without, but the 
feeling of one who enters into the 
suffering and makes it his own. So 
Christ is touched with the feeling of 
our weaknesses, which are for us the 
occasions of sins, as knowing them, 
though not with the feeling of the 
sins themselves. Such weaknesses 
can be characterised by the circum- 
stances of the Lord’s life, natural weari- 
ness, disappointment, the feeling of 
desertion, shrinking from pain (con- 
trast the sing. dcéveca ©. Vii. 28 note). 
From temptations through such weak- 
nesses the Hebrew Christians were 
suffering. Comp. v. 2; vii. 28; xi. 
34. Clement also combines the 
thought of Christ’s High-priesthood 
with that of His help to man’s weak- 
ness: ad Cor. i. ¢. 36 airn 7 680s, 
ayamnrol, év 7 evpowev TO ca@TnpLoy 
nov, Incodv Xpiorov, tov apxiepéa TOV 
mpoopopav nuav, Tov mpooratny Kal 
BonOov ris doOeveias judy. 

memetpagpévov O€...x. avaptias| O. L. 
expertum in omnibus (omnia) secun- 
dum similitudinem sine peccato. 
Vulg. tentatum autem per omnia pro 
similitudine absque peccato. Syyr. 
Pesh. tempted in everything as we 
(are), sin excepted. 

The words are capable of two distinct 
interpretations. They may (1) simply 
describe the issue of the Lord’s tempta- 
tion, so far as He endured all without 
the least stain of sin (c. vii. 26). Or they 
may (2) describe a limitation of His 
temptation. Man’s temptations come 
in many cases from previous sin. 
Such temptations had necessarily no 
place in Christ. He was tempted as 
we are, sharing our nature, yet with 
this exception, that there was no sin 
in Him to become the spring of trial. 
The first of these thoughts is not ex- 
cluded from the expression, which is 
most comprehensive in form, but the 
latter appears to be the dominant idea. 
In this sense there is a reference to 
the phrase in the Chalcedonic defini- 


tion: *Incotv Xprorov...exdiackoper... 
Kata TavTa Opoloy nuiy ywpls dwaptias. 
Comp. c. ix. 28. 

We may represent the truth to our- 
selves best by saying that Christ as- 
sumed humanity under the conditions 
of life belonging to man fallen, though 
not with sinful promptings from with- 
in. Comp. ¢. ii. 18 note. 

Comp. Greg. Nyss. c. Hunom. ii. p. 
545 Migne: ovdeéy adfke tis proews 
Nav 0 ovK avéhaBev oO KaTd TavTa Tre- 
metpapevos Kal opowotntTa ywpis apap- 
tias. 1 dé Wux7) auapria ovk early adda 
Sexrixy auaptias e& aBovdias eyevero... 
c. Apoll. xi. id. p. 1144 domep yap Ta 
Tod xvikov (idpara Tois €€ €keivou €v- 
Gewpeirat, ovT@s émavaykes, KATA THY TOU 
dmoorToAov andpacw, Tov Kata mayTa 
memeipauevov Tov nuerépov Biov Kal? 
OpoloTnTa yaplis auaprias. Oo O€ vous 
dpaptia ovK é€oTtl, mpos Tacay nuoy 
olkelas éxew tiv prow. c. Hunom. vi. 
td. Pp: 721. 

The Greek Fathers generally inter- 
pret the words ywpls ayaprias in rela- 
tion to the facts of Christ’s life: év- 
ravdOa kal GAXo Te aivirrerat, Ore Suvarov 
xopis auaptias Kai ev Odipeow svra 
Sueveykelv. ote Kal dray héyn ev dporw- 
pratt wapkos ov TodTO pyow Gre opoiopna 
capkos GAN ore capka avéhaBe. Sua Th 
ovy ElTreEV ev OOL@OpaTL; TEP awapTMAOU 
capkos éAeyev" opoia yap ny TH capKt 
Th Nmeteépa’ TH pev yap pioes n avTy 
Hv nev, th S€ apaptia ovKére 7 avTy 
(Chrys.). 

os avOpemos meipav TOY nueTEpov 
édaBe mabnuarwv porns THs apaprias 
Stapeivas apinros (Theod.). 

oUTe yap amos apapriay eipyacaro, 
ovTe OTE TadTa emacxEY auwapTyTLKOY TL 
) eirev 7) COpacev. wore Svvacbe kal 
vpeis ev rais O\iiveow yopis dwaprias 
diayevéoOa (Theophlect.). 

memretpacpevoyv| Kor the perfect, see 
li. 18; xii. 3 notes. 

kara mavra| in all things, as in na- 
ture so in life. Comp. ii. 17. 

KaO opo..| c. vii. 15. Comp. Gen. i. 
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Sr oocepxwueba ouv meTa Tappnalas TH Opove TNS yapl- 


11 f. The words may mean ‘accord- 
ing to the likeness of our temptations,’ 
ie. like as we are tempted (secundum 
similitudinem O. L.); or ‘in virtue 
of His likeness to us,’ ie. opovwOeis 
npiv (ii. 17; pro similitudine Vulg.). 

Primasius (compare Chrysostom 
quoted above) interprets the words 
as if they were xa@ opovdrnra capKos 
[auaprias} (Rom. viii. 3): Pro simili- 
tudine carnis peccati absque peccato 

In hoe enim quia homo factus est, 
veram carnem habuit: in hoe vero 
quia carnem peccati non habuit sed 
absque peccato, similitudinem nostrae 
carnis habuit, quae est caro peccati, 
nam peccatum non habuit... Llius 
caro non fuit peccati sed munditiae 
et castitatis atque innocentiz ; qua- 
propter non est tentatus in carne 
peccati ut peccatum faceret sed in 
similitudine carnis peccati ut absque 
peccato maneret; and again on ¢. v. 2; 
tentari potuit per omnia similitudine 
carnis peccatt absque peccato. 

16. mpocepyopeba ovv...| The vision 
of the High-priest Who is not Priest 
only but King, Who is not only Son 
of God but Son of man, suggests the 
conclusion that believers, clinging to 
their confession, can and must use 
the infinite privileges which their 
Lord has gained for them, The 
minds of writer and readers are full 
of the imagery of the Levitical system, 
and of the ceremonial of the High- 
priestly atonement; and the form of 
the exhortation suggests the grandeur 
of the position in which the Christian 
is placed as compared with that of the 
Jew: ‘Let us therefore, trusting the 
divine power and the human sympa- 
thy of ‘Jesus the Son of God, draw 
near, as priests ourselves in fellowship 
with our High-priest,—and not re- 
main standing afar off as the congre- 
gation of Israel,—io the throne of 
grace, no symbolic mercy-seat, but the 
very centre of divine sovereignty and 
love...’ 


mpocepxoueba] The word occurs 
here for the first time in the Epistle 
(comp. vii. 25 note; x. I, 22; xi. 6). 
It is used in the Lxx. for the priestly 
approach to God in service: e.g. Lev. 
XXi. 17, 21; xxii. 3, though it has also 
a wider application. That right of 
priestly approach is now extended to 
all Christians. Comp. Apoc. i. 6; Vv. 
10; (xx. 6); 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9. See also 
eyyiCopev, Vil. 19, note. 

The power of sympathy in our 
High Priest is made effective by the 
power of help: per hoc enim quod 
similia passus est potest compati; et 
per hoc quod Deus est in utraque 
substantia potest misereri (Primas. 
ad ¢, v.). 

pera rappnoias| Latt. cum fiducia. 
(The Syr. Pesh. gives, as elsewhere, 
‘with eye (face) open.) So Acts ii. 
PION Ih, Xo, ewig weg, Zit, foxy letel| 
uses ev mappynoia Hph. vi. 19; Phil. i. 
20; Col. ii. 15; St John sappncia 
vii. 13 &C.; 7) pndev mpos THY mloTw 
Storaovres, 7) OTL veviknke TOV KOo LOY 
(John xvi. 33), SjAov ody te vuKnoes 
Kal Tovs vov nuas OriBovras (Aicum.). 
The phrase is perhaps used here in 
the primary sense, ‘giving utterance 
to every thought and feeling and wish,’ 
though the word sappnoia is used 
more generally elsewhere in theepistle: 
MEOH 2% NOY, Bis. 

T® Opovm ths xapiros| The phrase is 
to be compared with @povos d0E&ns 
(Matt. xix. 28; xxv. 31; 1 Sam. il. 8; 
Jer. xiv. 21; xvii. 12; Eeclus. xlvii. 11); 
0 Opdvos THs peyadwotyns (C. Vili. 1), 
Opovos dvopias (Ps. xciii. (xciv.) 20), 
Opovos aio Onoews (Prov. xii. 23). The 
gen. in each case seems to express 
that which is shewn in a position of 
sovereign power. Thus the ‘throne 
of grace’ is that revelation of God’s 
Presence in which His grace is shewn 
in royal majesty. Of this revelation 
the glory over the mercy-seat was a 
faint symbol. 

Philo speaks also of 6 eAéov Bapds 
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of U > \ 
Tos, iva NaBwpev EXEos Kal 
/ 
Bonbeav. 


16 e¥pwuev: om. B. 


de exsecr.§ 7 (ii. 434 M.) ; and Clement 
describes Christians as having come 
dd Tov Cvyov THs xdpuros [Tov Kupiov] 
(1 Cor. 16). 

@povos xapirds éeorw (Ps. CX. I) od 
Opovos Kpicews viv...Opovos xapuros 
é€orw ews Kabnrar xapiCopevos 0 Bact- 
Revs, drav Sé 7 cuvréheva yévnrat, TOTE 
éeyeiperat eis kpiow (Chrys.). 

On this ‘throne of grace’ Christ 
Himself is seated: wa pr dkovoas 
avrov dpxtepéa voulons éardavar evbews 
avrov emt Tov Opovov ayet, 6 dé tepevs ov 
KaOnrat aN eornxev (Chrys.). 

iva hdBopev é. kal x. evpopev] that we 
may receiwwe mercy and find grace. 
The twofold aim corresponds with the 
twofold necessity of life. Man needs 
mercy for past failure, and grace for 
present and future work. There is 
also a difference as to the mode of 
attainment in each case. Mercy is to 
be ‘taken’ as it is extended to man 
in his weakness; grace is to be 
‘sought’ by man according to his ne- 
cessity. Ut misericordiam consequa- 
mur, id est, remissionem peccatorum, 
et gratiam donorum Spiritus Sancti 
(Primas.). 

For yapis compare ii. 9; x. 29; Xii. 
iG, DSR sah @); WE. 
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Xa EVpwueEv Els EVKapoV 


om. eis D,*. 


For AaBety compare John i. 16; xx. 
22; Rom. viii. 15; 1 Pet. iv. 10; and 
for evpeiy Luke i. 30; Acts vii. 46; 
Zim rs. 

eis evkatpov BonOevav] Vulg. gratiam 
inventamus in auxilio opportuno. 
The help comes when it is needed 
and not till then (ii. 18 rots metpago- 
pévors BonOjca). Comp. Philo de 
migr. Abr. § to (i. p. 445 M.) ovcody 
éru Kal mpos BonOeay Svvayis dpwyds 
evtpemns epedpeves mapa bed Kal avros 
0 nyeway eyyuTép@ mpoceiow er ade- 
hela Tav déiay adedciobar Sednrorat. 
The clause goes with all that precedes: 
‘mercy’ and ‘grace’ are always ready 
at the present moment. “Av viv mpoo- 
AXOns, pynoi, Ann Kal xapw Kai edeov" 
evkalpws yap mposepyn’ av Se Tore 
mpooédOns, ovKéru’ Akaipos yap TOTe 7 
mpoaodos (Chrys. followed by the later 
commentators). 

Comp. Gen. xxxv. 3. One of the 
names of Ahura Mazda is ‘the One of 
whom questions are asked’ (Zenda- 
vesta S.B.K. ii. p. 24 and note). Philo’s 
description of ‘the Divine Word’ as 
High-priest in the soul of man is 
worthy of study: de prof. §§ 20, 21 
(i. pp. 562 f. M.). 
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Additional Note on the reading of iv. 2. 


There is evidence of a.twofold difference in the earliest authorities as 
to the reading of this verse. The difference in the forms TUVKEKEpag He, 
cvveekpau- may be neglected. The substantial differences which affect 
the interpretation of the passage lie in (1) -pévos, -pévous, and (2) rots 
dxovcacwy, Tov dkovadvtar, (rots dxovaGeior). 

(1) (a) The nom. sing. (cuvkexepacpévos) is read by & (vg non ad- 
mistus) d (non temperatus) syr vg (because it was not mixed) Cyr. Alex., 
‘Lefr. (non temperatus), (Primas.). 

(b) The accus. plur. (cvveexepacpévovs) is read by ABCD,*M,, the 
great mass of later Mss., some Lat. mss. (am. non admixtis) syr hl (text 
for they were not mixed), me (quia non confusi sunt, Wilkins), Theod. 
Mops., Aug., Chrys., Theodt., Theophct. 

(2) (a) rots dkovcacw is the reading of all the Greek mss. with the 
exception of D,* and 71. 

(b) rév dkovodvrov is read by D,* (and this may be the original of 
auditorum in d e Lefr.), and by syr hl mg. 

(c) rots dxoveeiou which appears to have been a conjecture of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia is read by 71, but the sense is given by the vg ea his que 
audierunt. 

Thus four combinations which have early authority require to be con- 
sidered. 

(a) pr) GuvKeKepacpévos TH TlaTEL TOIs GKovoAacLW. 

(8B) py cuvKekepacpévos TH TioTEL TOY akovcayToY. 

(y) pa) cuvKekepacpévovs Th mioTet Tois dxovcacw. 

(5) ua) ouvkekepacpévous TH mioTet Tois [dkovobeiow v. dkovopacw]. 

Of these (8) may be set aside without hesitation. The variant réy 
dxovodyrey is not unlike one of the mechanical changes of D, (see vv. 1, 12, 
16), and it gives no tolerable sense. 

The other readings ((a), (y), (8)) give severally a good sense, though there 
are difficulties in each case (see Notes). 

The external authority for (8) is relatively so slight! that this reading 
can hardly be accepted unless the better attested readings are inadmissible. 
Moreover it simply gives in another form the thought which is conveyed by 
TUVKEKEPAT HEVOS TH TiOTEL TOIs akovoacW. 

Our choice then lies between (a) and (y). The authorities for (a) though 
few in number cover a very wide field, and reach in each case to the 
earliest accessible date. And further while the change from -pévos to 
-névous is natural both as a mechanical alteration and as the intentional 
correction of a scribe, the change from -uévous to -uévos is more difficult 
to account for. It would scarcely be made mechanically; and it is not 
obvious as a correction. 

On the whole therefore it seems best to accept the reading OvVKEKEpac- 
pevos TH miote. Tois axovcacw as attested by varied ancient authority, 
adequately explaining the other readings, and giving a satisfactory sense. 


* Comp. Iren. iii. 19, 1 nondum commixti verbo Dei Patris. 
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Some of the patristic explanations are worth quoting: 

TuEoporvs Mops. (Cram. Cat. p. 177): 08 yap qoav cara thy wiotw rois 
emayyehOcion cuvnupévol, dOev otTws dvayvwcréoy, ‘yn cvyKeKepacpévous TH 
mores ToLs dkovo Geioty,’ iva ein Tais mpos adrods yeyernuévats emayyediats TOD 
Geot Sia Movoéos. 

THEODORET: ri yap @ynoev 7 Tod Oeod erayyeXia Tos TavTny Se~apévous, jun 
motes SeEapévous kat TH Tod Beod Suvaper TeOappynKotas Kal oioy Tois beod 
Aoyots dvaxpabévras ; 

CHRYSOSTOM: efra émdyes ‘dXN ovK @péeAnoey 6 Aoyos Ths dkons éKelvous 
14) ovyKekpapeévous (so MSS.; edd. -pévns) TH micre Tols dkovcacw, Setkvis 
TOs 6 Noyos ovK wPéAnoev, EK yap TOV pH ovyKpabnvar ovK a hedHOnoay. 
Then afterwards he goes on to say, of ody mepi XddeB Kat Inoody, med) py 
cuvexpd@noay Tois amuotnoact, TovTéoTv ov auveparnaay, Sieuyov Thy KaT 
exelvayv e&eveyOeioav tTimwpiay. Kal dpa yé te Oavpacrov. ovK eimev, ov 
cuvepovnocay GAN ov cuvekpa@noay, TovTéatiy, doracidotas SiéoTnoay, exelvav 
TaVT@V piav Kal THY AUTHY yyOunY €axXNKOTO?. 

This latter is the opinion which THropnyLact quotes and criticises as 
Chrysostom’s. 

AUGUSTINE, in commenting upon Ps. Ixxvii. (Ixxvili.) 8 non est creditus 
cum Deo spiritus eius, writes: ut autem cor cum illo sit et per hoc rectum 
esse possit, acceditur ad eum non pede sed fide. Ideo dicitur etiam in 
epistola ad Hebrzos de illa ipsa generatione prava et amaricante, Non 
profuit sermo auditus illis non contemperatis (so mss.) fidei eorum qui 
obaudierunt (In Ps. Ixxvii. § 10); and again: erant illic etiam electi 
quorum fidei non contemperabatur generatio prava et amaricans (dd. § 18). 

The note of Primasius is: non profuit illis, quia non fuit admistus et 
conjunctus fidei, et contemperatus fidei ex his promissionibus quas audie- 
runt. Tune enim prodesset iis sermo auditus si credidissent quoniam tunc 
esset contemperatus fide (? fidei). Quoniam vero non crediderunt, non fuit 
conjunctus fidei, ideoque nihil eis profuit quod audierunt... 


Additional Note on iv. 8. On some hypothetical sentences. 


It is worth while for the sake of some young students to illustrate a 
little in detail from the writings of the N. T. the various forms of the sentence 
which expresses the hypothetical consequence of an unfulfilled condition. 

Two main cases arise. In one (I) the protasis expressed by ei with the 
indicative is followed by the imperfect indicative with a. The thought 
here is of a present or continuous result which would have been seen now 
if the unfulfilled supposition had been realised. In the other (II), the pro- 
tasis expressed by ei with the indicative is followed by the aorist indicative 
with dy. The thought here is of a past and completed result which would 
have ensued if the unfulfilled condition had been realised. 


1 This reference I owe to my very sometime Fellow of Trinity College. 
old friend the late Rev. A. A. Ellis, 
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No uniform rendering in English is able to give the exact force of these 
two different forms of expression. It has become common to translate (1) 
by if (he) had...(he) would...; and (II) by if (he) had...(he) would have... 
But if this rendering is adopted, the definite negation of the fact in the 
apodosis of (I) is commonly lost or obscured, and the statement appears to 
be simply hypothetical and to suggest a possible fulfilment in the future. 
On the other hand if (I) and (II) are translated in the same manner, the 
suggestion of the present or continuous fact in (I) is obliterated. 

Each case therefore must be considered by itself in order that the 
translator may convey the truest impression of the original with regard to 
the context. 

If we look at the two main cases more closely we shall see that each has 
two divisions according as ¢? is jomed with the imperfect or with the aorist 
in the protasis. Thus four types of expression must be distinguished. 


lee) Budinp. indiczeen.ss imp. with dv. 


(2) Ei aor. indic..,.... imp. with av. 
LE @) Et impsindies....- aor. with ay. 
(2) Bi aor. indic....... aor. with a. 


I. (1) Ei with mp. ind. in protasis followed by imp. in apodosis. 

In this case the hypothetic unfulfilled condition and the consequence of 
its non-fulfilment are both regarded (a) generally as present, or (0), if not as 
present, as continuous and not definitely complete in a specific incident. 

(a) Hebr. viii. 4 i Fv...0v5 Gy jv... (if he had been now invested with 
such an office...he would not be as he now is...). 

Hebr. viii. 7 €¢ iv...0v« ay e(nreiro... 

John v. 46 ef emuorevere...av emuorevere. 

— Vili. 42 e...7v...7yamare av... 
— 1X. 4I ef 7re...ovK dv elyere. 

— Xiy.7 ei eyvoxerre...av HOerre. 
— XV. 109 ef Hre...dy epider. 

— XxvViii. 36 ef Hv...Ayovigovro ay... 

Luke vii. 39 ef iv...eyiveokey ay... 

1 Cor. xi. 31 ef Suexpivoper...ovn av expwopeba. 

Gal. i. 10 ef jpeckoy...ovK av Hunv. 


With these examples must be ranged also John viii. 19 ef #Seure...dv 
Ea } 
NOELTE... 


(6) Hebr. xi. 15 ef euynpuovevov...efyov dv... (if they had continued to 
remember...they would all that time have had...). 


Matt. xxiii. 30 ef #ueda...ovK dv Ayeba... 
In this connexion may be noticed 


1J ohn ii. 19 ei Roav...weuernxevoay dy... where the pluperfect suggests a 
continuous state limited at a point in the past. 


Sometimes an interrogation takes the place of the apodosis. 


Hebr. vii. 11 ef...rehelwous...4v...tis ere ypela...; 
I Cor. xii. 19 ef 8€ Fy...r0d 16 copa; 
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Sometimes the dv of the apodosis is omitted (as indic. in Latin: Hor. 
Odsiin 17, 27): 

John ix. 33 ef 2) Hv...0vK jdvvaro... 

— xix. II ovk elyes...ed pi) Hv... 

The unconditioned apodosis seems to emphasise what is implied in the 
protasis. 

(2) Ei with the aor. indic. in protasis followed by imp. in apodosis. 

The hypothetic unfulfilled condition is placed as a definite incident in 
the past, while the result of the non-fulfilment is regarded as continuous in 
the present. 

Hebr. iv. 8 ei karémavoev...ovx ay édaXdeu... (if rest had been given at the 
entrance into Canaan, God would not have continued to speak as He does 
now...). 

Gal. iii. 21 ef €006n...€« vojou av jy... 

So uxx. Jer. xxili. 22 ei éornoav...kal ei Hkovoay...av anéotpepor. 

In this case also the a of the apodosis is omitted : 

John xv. 22 ef wn HAOov...0vK elyooay... 

Matt. xxvi. 24 xadov jv...€i ovK every On... 


II. (1) Ei with the imp. indice. in protasis followed by aor. in apodosis. 
The hypothetic unfulfilled condition is regarded as continuous and not 
definitely complete in the past, while the consequence of its non-fulfilment 
is specific and past : 
John xiy. 28 ei yyamare...éyapnre av (if ye had now been loving me...ye 
would at the moment of my saying...). 
John iv. 10 ef #Oets...00 ay 7jtnoas. 
— Xi. 21, 32 ef fs...ovK ay anéOaver. 
— xviii. 30 eZ pur Hv...0vK av mapedaxaper. 
Acts xviii. 14 ef 7v...@y averyxounp. 
And here also we must place : 
Matt. xii. 7 ef éyvoxerre (real imp.)...ovK av karedixdoare. 
— xxiv. 43 || Lk. xii. 39 ef #dec (real imp.)...eypnyopnoev av... 
Sometimes the dy of the apodosis is omitted: Gal. iv. 15 ef Suvarov... 
€d@Kare... 
(2) Ei with the aor. indic. in protasis followed by aor. in apodosis. 
The hypothetic unfulfilled condition and the result of its non-fulfilment 
are regarded as definite incidents wholly in the past. 
1 Cor. ii. 8 ef @yvooar...ovK dy eoravpwoay (if at the crisis of their trial 
they had known...they would not have crucified). 
Matt. xi. 21 ef éyévovro...madat av perevoncayr || Lk. x. 13. 
— xxiy. 22 || Mk. xiii. 20 ef pr) exoddBacer...ovK av éodOn... 
So in uxx. Is. i. 9 ef puy...eyxarédurev...av eyernOnuwev. Rom. ix. 29. 
Compare also: 
Matt. xxv. 27 || Lk. xix. 23 81a ri ovk CSaxas...xayo eOdy.. dv...€npaga... 
John xiv. 2 ei d€ ju}, elroy ay vyiv... 
Hebr. x. 2 éset ovk ay eravoarTo... 
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I. Theories 
of the ori- 
gin of man. 


1. Tra- 
ducianism. 


2. Crea- 
tionism. 
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In some passages there appears to be a combination of two forms of 
expression: ; 

Luke xvii. 6 ed yere...€déyere dv..., as if the sentence would naturally 
have continued déyere, but then the éxere was mentally corrected to elyere 
to meet the actual case. Comp. Winer p. 383 with Dr Moulton’s note. 

John viii. 39 «?...2ore...émovetre (if this reading be adopted). 

It may be added that the construction is relatively more frequent in 
St John’s Gospel than in any other Book of the N. T. 


Additional Note on iv. 12. The origin and constitution of man. 


The great mystery of the origin of man is touched in two passages of 
the Epistle which severally suggest the two complementary theories which 
have been fashioned in a one-sided manner as Traducianism and Creation- 
ism: ¢. vil. 10; xii. 9. 

In c. vii. 10 (comp. v. 5) the force of the argument lies in the assumption 
that the descendants are included in the ancestor, in such a sense that his 
acts have force for them. So far as we keep within the region of physical 
existence the connexion is indisputable. Up to this limit ‘the dead’ do 
indeed ‘rule the living’ And their sovereignty witnesses to an essential 
truth which lies at the foundation of society. The individual man is not a 
complete self-centred being. He is literally a member in a body. The 
connexions of the family, the nation, the race, belong to the idea of man, 
and to the very existence of man. 

But at the same time it is obvious that if this view gives the whole 
account of man’s being, he is a mere result. He is made as it were a mere 
layer—tradux—of a parent stock, and owes to that his entire vital force. 
He is bound in a system of material sequences, and so he is necessarily 
deprived of all responsibility. Thus another aspect of his being is given in 
ec. xii. 9. Here a distinction is drawn between ‘the fathers of our flesh,’ 
of our whole physical organisation, with its ‘life, and ‘the Father of 
spirits,’ among which man’s spirit is of necessity included. There is then 
an element in man which is not directly derived by descent, though it may 
follow upon birth. And in the recognition of this reality of individuality, 
of a personally divine kinsmanship, lies the truth of Creationism. We are 
not indeed to suppose that separate and successive creative acts call into 
existence the ‘spirits’ of single men. It is enough to hold that man was 
so made that in his children this higher element should naturally find a 
place on their entrance into the world. That such an issue should ensue 
when the child begins his separate life is neither more nor less marvellous 
than that the power of vision should attend the adequate preparation of an 
organ of vision. So also, to continue the same illustration, the power of 
vision and the power of self-determination are modified by the organisms 
through which they act, but they are not created by them. The physical 
life and the spiritual life spring alike from the one act of the living God 
when He made man in His own image, through whatever steps, in the 
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unfolding of time, the decisive point was reached when the organism, duly 
prepared, was fitted to receive the divine breath. 

But without attempting to develop a theory of Generationism, as it may Recogni- 
be called, as distinguished from Traducianism and Creationism, it is enough tion of the 
for us to notice that the writer of the Epistle affirms the two antithetic comple; 
facts which represent the social unity of the race and the personal responsi- earn 
bility of the individual, the influence of common thoughts and the power of , 
great men, the foundation of hope and the condition of judgment. 

The analysis of man’s constitution given by implication in the Epistle Il. Consti- 
corresponds with the fundamental division of St Paul (1 Thess. v. 23 body, tution of 
soul, spirit). HEH 

The body is noticed both in its completeness (x. 5) and in respect of the 1. Body: 
conditions of its present manifestation (flesh, v. 7, x. 20, xii. 9; blood ang Fesh. 
flesh, ii. 14). It is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in the notes on 
these passages. A comparison of c. v. 7 with c. x. 5 will place in a clear 
light the difference between ‘the body,’ which represents the whole 
organisation through which the growth and fulness of human life is 
represented according to the conditions under which it is realised (notice 
I Cor. xv. 44 odpa uxixdy, cdua mvevparixdy), and the ‘flesh, which 
represents what is characteristic of our earthly existence under the aspect 
of its weakness and transitoriness and affinity with the material world. 

The moral sense of ‘flesh,’ which is prominent in St Paul, does not occur 
in the Epistle. 

The soul, the life (Yvy7), is an element in man which from the 2. Soul. 

complexity of his nature may be very differently conceived of. His ‘life? 
extends to two orders, the seen and the unseen, the temporal and the 
eternal, the material and the spiritual. And according as one or the other 
is predominant in the thought of the speaker yvy7 may represent the 
energy of life as it is manifested under the present conditions of sense, or 
the energy of life which is potentially eternal. This manifoldness of the 
wWvx7 is recognised in c. iv. 12. ‘The Word of God’ analyses its constituent 
parts and brings them before our consciousness. So it is that we have 
‘to gain our life, ‘our soul’ in the education of experience inspired by 
faith (x. 39 npeis...micrews eis mepumoincw Woxfs* comp. Matt. x. 39; 
xi. 29; xvi. 25 f. | Mk. viii. 35 f. | Lk. ix. 24, xvii. 33; xxi. 19 krjoeode). 
In the sadnesses and disappointments and failures of effort (c. xii. 3 rats 
Wouxais ékdvduevor) We have ‘hope as anchor of the soul, entering into 
that which is within the veil’ (vi. 19). And it is for the preservation of 
this harmonious sum of man’s vital powers that Christian teachers watch 
unweariedly (c. xiii. 17 dypunvotow vmép Tov PuyxGr). 

Little is said in the Epistle on the ‘spirit’ (+vedua) by which man holds 3, Sporit. 
converse with the unseen. Just as he has affinity by ‘the flesh’ with the 
animal world, so he has by ‘the spirit’ affinity with God. God is indeed 
‘the Father of spirits’ (c. xii. 9), and in His presence we draw near to 
‘spirits of just men made perfect’ (xii. 23). 

These three elements have in themselves no moral character. They are 4. Heart. 
of the nature of powers to be used, disciplined, coordinated, harmonised, 

The expression of the moral character lies in ‘the heart.’ Men in a mere 
enumeration can be spoken of as ‘souls, but ‘the heart’ is the typical 
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5. Con- 
science. 
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centre of personal life. It is the ‘heart’ which receives its strong assurance 
by grace (c. xiii. 9). ‘Unbelief’ has its seat in ‘the heart’ (¢. iii. 12 kapdia 
movnpa dmorias). In Christ we can approach God ‘with a true heart’ 
(c. x. 22 pera GAnOwhs xapdias), offering Him the fulness of our individual 
being which we have realised for His service, having severally ‘had our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience’ (id. pepavtirpévor tas Kapdias aro 
cuvedioeas movnpas). See also c. iii. 8, 10, 15; iv. 7 (Ps. xev. 8, 10); iv. 12 
(note) ; viii. 10 (note); x. 16 (Jer. xxxi. 33). 

For man has a sovereign power throned within him through which the 
divine law finds a voice. He has a ‘conscience’ (cvveidnors) whose 
judgments he can recognise as having final authority. He has ‘conscience 
of sins’ (c. x. 2). He knows that certain acts are evil and that he is 
responsible for them. In such a state he has an ‘evil conscience’ (¢. x. 22; 
contrast c. xiii. 18 kad7 cuveidynots). The conscience feels the defilement of 
‘dead works, which counterfeit the fruits of its righteous claims on man’s 
activity (c. ix. 14); and it furnishes the standard of that perfection towards 
which man aspires (¢. ix. 9 kara cuveidnow reAecdoar. Additional Note). 

Of the words which describe man’s intellectual faculties dvavora (‘under- 
standing’) is found in a quotation in Vill. 10; x, 16 (Jer. xxxi. 33); but voids, 
which occurs in each group of St Paul’s Epistles, is not found in this 
Book. 


V..1] 
Vis 


III. Tue HicH-prrestHoop or CHRIST 
UNIVERSAL AND SOVEREIGN (CC. V. 
—vii.). 

In the last two chapters the writer 
of the Epistle has shewn the general 
superiority of ‘Jesus, the Founder 
of the New Covenant, over Moses and 
Joshua; and, further, that the divine 
promise partially fulfilled by the occu- 
pation of Canaan still awaits its com- 
plete and absolute fulfilment. He is 
thus brought back to the thought of 
Christ’s High-priesthood, in virtue of 
which humanity finds access to the 
Presence of God, ‘ His rest,’ pursuing 
in detail the line of argument sug- 
gested in ii. 17, 18 and resumed in iy. 
14—I16. 

In this section the Apostle deals 
with the general conception of Christ’s 
High-priesthood. He treats of the 
accomplishment of Christ's High- 
priestly work in the next section. 

The section consists of three parts. 
The writer first briefly characterises 
the work and the qualifications of a 
High-priest; and shews that the 
qualifications are possessed by Christ 
in ideal perfection, and that He 
completes the (theocratic) type of the 
Aaronic High-priest by adding to it 
the features of the (natural) type of 
the High-priesthood of Melchizedek 
(v. I—10). Then follows a hortatory 
passage in which the duty of con- 
tinuous and patient effort is enforced 
as the condition of right knowledge 
of the Christian revelation (vy. 11— 
vi.). Having thus prepared the way 
for a fuller exposition of the truth 
with which he is engaged, the writer 
unfolds through the image of Mel- 
chizedek a view of the absolute High- 
priesthood of Christ (vii.). 

Thus we have shortly : 

i. The characteristics of a High- 
priest fulfilled in Christ (v. 1—10). 

ii. Progress through patient effort 
the condition of the knowledge of 
Christian mysteries (v. 11—Vi.). 
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iii. The characteristics of Christ 
as absolute High-priest shadowed 
Sorth by Melchizedek (vii.). 

i. The characteristics of a High- 
priest are fulfilled in Christ (v. 
I—IO). 

This paragraph falls naturally into 
two parts. (1) The characteristics 
of a High-priest are first laid down 
(v. I—4); and then (2) it is shewn 
that these were perfectly satisfied by 
Christ (5—10). 

(1) The characteristics of a High- 
priest are drawn from a consideration 
of his office (v. 1); and from the 
qualifications which its fulfilment re- 
quires in regard to men and to God 
(2—4). 

*For every High-priest, being 
taken from among men, is appointed 
Jor men in the things that pertain to 
God, that he may offer both gifts and 
sacrifices for sins; *being able to 
bear gently with the ignorant and 
erring, since he also himself is com- 
passed with infirmity, 3and by 
reason thereof is bound, as for the 
people so also for himself, to offer for 
sins. 4+And no one taketh the honour 
to himself, but being called of God, 
even as was Aaron. 

1. The general purpose of the 
institution of the High-priesthood. 

nas yap...] This section follows 
naturally from that which precedes. 
The perfect sympathy of our High- 
priest (iv. 15) satisfies one of the 
conditions which are necessarily at- 
tached to the office universally. On 
the ground of this fundamental corre- 
spondence between Christ’s Nature 
and the High-priesthood, the writer 
proceeds to develop the idea of the 
High-priesthood before he applies it 
to Christ. The yap is explanatory 
and not directly argumentative ; and 
the Mosaic system is treated as 
embodying the general conception 
(nas); but even so the type of 
Melchizedek’s priesthood is not to 
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eon dwpa [re] Kal Oucias Urép duapTiay, * ueTpLomrabeiy 
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be forgotten. The words recur c¢. 
viii. 3. ’ 

e& vO. NauB. bmép avOp. kad....| being 
taken from among men...The human 
origin of the High-priest is marked 
as a ground of the fitness of his 
appointment. A High-priest being 
himself man can act for men: comp. 
Ex. xxviii. 1 (from among the chil- 
dren of Israel). He is ‘of men’ and 
“on behalf of men’ (for their service), 
and in the original these two phrases 
correspond emphatically. Kav ré vopo 
ovk tyyedos Urép avOpdrav ieparevew 
érdyOn GAN avOparos imep avOpeorav 
(Theod.). Chrysostom (followed by 
later Fathers) remarks: tovro kouvdv 
7 Xpiocrd. The present participle 
(AapwBavopevos, Vulg. assumptus, in- 
adequately) suggests the continuity 
of the relation (v. 4 xadovpevos, Vulg. 
[6 Kad.] gui vocatur). 

It is unnatural and injurious to the 
argument to take é& avOp. Nap,Bavopevos 
as part of the subject (Syr. every 
high-priest that ts from men). 

kabicrara| is appointed, Vulg. 
constituitur. Kaéicrac aris the ordin- 
ary word for authoritative appoint- 
ment to an office: ¢. vil. 28; viii. 3; 
(Tit. i. 5); Luke xii. 14; Philo, de vit. 
Mos. ii. 11 (ii. 151 M.). 

Ta mpos Tov Oeor] ¢. li. 17 note; Deut. 
NOK 27 (Ks 

iva mpood.| Comp. viii. 3 «is rd 
mpooodépev. Ina considerable number 
of passages iva and e/s ro occur in close 
connexion: c. ii. 17 note; 1 Thess. 
ito) 2) Thessaiia tia feetie Osan Con. 
be 133 2 One Wink fp Toy, oh ine 
Tie HOS Wail ZUR SoG IES Say, see IDNIL 
i. 10; Eph. i. 17 f. “Iva appears to 
mark in each case the direct and im- 
mediate end, while eis 76 indicates the 
more remote result aimed at or 
reached. 


mpoopépn| The word rpoodépery is 


commonly used in the uxx. for the 
‘offering’ of sacrifices and gifts, and 
it is so used very frequently in this 
Epistle (19 times). It never occurs 
in the Epistles of St Paul, and rarely 
in the other books of N. T. Matt. v. 
23 f. (comp. ii. 11) ; viii. 4 and paral- 
lels; John xvi. 2; Acts Vii. 423; xxi. 
26. Compare avadépe ¢, vil. 27 note. 

This usage of mpoodépew appears - 
to be Hellenistic and not Classical. 

ddpa re kal Ovoias|] O. L. munera 
et hostias, Vulg. dona et sacrificia. 
AGpov can be used comprehensively 
to describe offerings of all kinds, 
bloody and unbloody: viii. 4 (comp. 
xi. 4). The same offering indeed 
could be called, under different aspects, 
a ‘gift’ and a ‘sacrifice’ But when 
‘gifts’ and ‘sacrifices’ are distin- 
guished the former mark the ‘meal- 
offering’ (3'D) and the latter the 
bloody offerings. Comp. viii. 3; 
1X09, 

In this narrower sense the ‘sacri- 
fice’ naturally precedes the ‘ offering’ 
(comp. Ps, xl. 7,¢. x.5). Itis possible 
that the transposition is made in order 
to emphasise the thought that man 
needs an appointed Mediator even to 
bring his gifts to God. The particu- 
lar reference is to the offerings of the 
High-priest on the Day of Atonement, 
‘the Day’ (Joma) as it is called in 
the Talmud, which concentrated all 
the ideas of sacrifice and worship, as 
the High-priest concentrated all the 
ideas of personal service (Lev. xvi.; 
Num. xxix.). 

The clause vmép auapridy is to be 
joined with @voias (sacrifices for 
sins) and not with rpoodépy as refer- 
ring to both nouns. The two ideas 
of eucharistic and expiatory offerings 
are distinctly marked. 

For urép see ¢. vii. 27; X. 12; (ix. 
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7); 1 Cor. xv. 3 (Gal. i. 4). More 
commonly wepi is used: v. 3; ¢. x. 6, 
8, 18; xili. 11; 1 Pet. iii. 18; 1 John 
li. 2; iv. 10; Rom. viii. 3. 

2—4. From the office of the High- 
priest the writer passes on to his 
qualifications in regard to man and 
God. He must have sympathy with 
man (2, 3) and receive his appoint- 
ment from God (4). 

2. The capacity for calm and 
gentle judgment fits him for the 
fulfilment of his office in behalf of 
his fellow men. He offers sacrifices 
as one ‘able to bear gently’ with the 
ignorant and erring. 

peerptorrabciv| to feel gently towards, 
to bear gently with. Vulg. condolere. 
Ambr. affici pro... Syr. to make 
himself humble and suffer with. The 
proper idea of perpiomadety (perpso- 
maOns, wetprorabea) is that of a tem- 
perate feeling (of sorrow and pain 
and anger) as contrasted with the 
impassibility (ama@eva) of the Stoics 
(Diog. Laert. § 31 Aristoteles: en dé 
Tov gopoy pu) elvar pev amabA perpto- 
man dé). The word is frequently used 
by Philo: de Abrah. § 44 (ii. 37 M.) 
pnre mrei@ Tov petpiov cpadacer... 
pyre drabeia...xpijcOat, To Sé wéoov mpo 
Tay akpwv Eopevoy perptomabeiy met- 
pacda. de Jos. § 5 (ii. p. 45 M.) pupia 
avros @rabov tay avnkéctrwv ef’ ois, 
mawdevbels petprorrabeiv, odk eyvappOnv. 
de spec. legg. § 17 (ii. 315 M., joined 
with éemecxns). itd. de nobil. § 2 (ii. 
p. 439 M., opposed to 4 duerpia ray 
mabey). 

Comp. Jos. Antt. xii. 3, 2, Plut. 
de frat. am. p. 489 6 7 dios aoxev 
npiv mpadtnta Kal petpomrabeias exyo- 
vov aveéixaxiav. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
lie S,.5939) (Pp. 4500 P.)\s AVP 27,6Si 100 
(p. 611 P.). 

In the Law no special moral quali- 
fications are prescribed for the priests. 
Here the essential qualification which 
lies in their humanity is brought out. 


Their work was not and could not be 
purely external and mechanical even 
if it seemed to be so superficially. 
Within certain limits they had to 
decide upon the character of the 
facts in regard to which offerings 
were made, 

Tois dyvoovar kal TAav@pevos] Vulg. 
dis qui ignorant et errant. The 
compound description may either in- 
dicate the source (¢gnorance) and the 
issue (going astray) of sin; or it may 
describe sinners, so far as they come 
into consideration here, under two 
main aspects. Wilful, deliberate sin 
does not fall within the writer’s scope, 
nor indeed within the scope of the 
Levitical Law. Such sin required in 
the first instance the manifestation of 
a sterner judgment. Comp. Num. 
XV. 22—31 (sins of ignorance and sins 
of presumption). 

For the use of dyvociy in LXx. 
(TW, 32%) see 1 Sam. xxvi. 21; Ezek. 
xly. 20 (Alex:); Lev. iv. 13/5) v. 13); 
Ley. iv. 2 (722 NON, Lxx. dydpry 
akovotos, Aqu., Symm. dyvoia). Ecclus. 
y. 5. Compare dyvora, Gen. xxvi. 10; 
Heclts Gexvilto 7x xe 11s) Xxdi1, 9 3% 
dyvonpa Cc. ix. 7 note. True knowledge 
implies corresponding action. Comp. 
I John ii. 3 note. 

For sAavacéa, which is compara- 
tively rare in the general sense of 
‘ooing astray’ (sinning), see ©. ili. 10; 
Tit. iii. 3; (James v.19; 2 Tim. iii. 13 ; 
Apoe. xviii. 23). The full image is 
given Matt. xviii. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 25 
(Is. liii. 6). 

In iv. 15 our High-priest is de- 
scribed as one dvvdpevos ocupmabjoa 
tais dobeveias, while here he generally 
is required perpioradety rots ayvoovow 
kal mAavopevors. The one phrase de- 
scribes his relation to the source of 
transgression, the other his relation to 
the transgressor. It is necessary that 
the true High-priest should be able 
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to sympathise with the manifold forms 
of weakness from which sins spring, as 
himself conscious of the nature of sin, 
but it is not necessary that he should 
actually share the feelings of sinners, as 
having himself sinned. Towards sin- 
ners he must have that calm, just feel- 
ing which neither exaggerates nor ex- 
tenuates the offence. It may further 
be noticed that Christ, as High-priest, 
has no weakness, though He sym- 
pathises with weaknesses (vii. 28; 
iV. 15). 

érei| The particle is unusually fre- 
quent (9 times) in this Hpistle (10 
times in St Paul), while dz causal 
only occurs in quotations (c. vili. 9 ff.). 
See v. 11 note. 

mepixerat aoO.| V. L. gestat infirmi- 
tatem. Vulg. circumdatus est injir- 
mitate. Syr. clothed with infirmity. 
For the use of mepixesar, compare 
(ec. x11. 1); Acts xxvilil. 20 thy ddvow 
tavTny mepixespar. Clem, 2 Cor. I 
duavpoow mepixeipevor. Ign. ad Trall. 
12; and for the general thought see 
C. Vil. 28 ¢yovras doéverav. The image 
is common in Greek literature from 
the time of Homer: JZ/. xviii. 157 ém- 
eyévor adknv. Comp. Lk. xxiv. 49; 
Col. ili. 12. Eidds 75 pérpov tis av- 
Operivns avbeveias ep Eavta emiperpet 
kal THY cvyyvepny (Theoph.). 

The exact opposite to mepixeio Oar is 
mepiedety (Cc. X, II). With the sing. 
(do Oéveva) contrast the plural ¢. iv. 15. 

3. Kal OC adrny| and by reason 
thereof, ve. of the weakness. This 
clause may be an independent state- 
ment, or depend upon ee: On the 
whole the form (kali dv avrny instead 
of dv 7v) is in favour of the former 
view; which is further supported by 
the fact that weakness does not ab- 
solutely involve sin, so that the weak- 
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ness and the sin even in the case of 
man, as he is, are two separate 
elements. 

In the case of the human High- 
priest weakness actually issued in sin. 
In this respect the parallel with 
Christ fails. But it has been seen 
(iv. 15) that a sense of the power of 
the temptation and not the being 
overpowered by it is the true ground 
of sympathy. Comp. vii. 27. 

opeiiet] he is bound in the very 
nature of things, in virtue of his 
constitution and of his office. He 
must obtain purity for himself before 
he can intercede for others. Comp. 
c. li. 17 note. 

mepi €avtov| The ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement are still foremost 
in the writer’s thoughts (Lev. xvi.). 
Philo (Quis rer. div. her. § 36, 
i. 497 M.) regards the daily meal- 
offering as the offering for the priest 
(Lev. vi. 20), as the lamb was the 
offering for the people. 

mpood. rept anaptiayv| The constant 
use of the singular in the sense of 
‘sin-offering’ (x. 6, 8; xiii. I1 zepl 
duaptias and Lxx.) seems to shew 
that here mwepi dy. is to be taken 
generally ‘for sins,’ while zpocd¢. is 
absolute as in Luke y. 14, though not 
elsewhere in this Epistle. See also 
Num. vii. 18. 

4. A second qualification for the 
High-priesthood lies in the divine 
call. He must be man, and he must 
be called by God. The fact of human 
sinfulness naturally leads to this com- 
plementary thought. Of himself a 
man could not presume to take upon 
him such an office. He could not 
draw near to God being himself sin- 
ful: still less could he draw near to 
God to intercede for others. At the 
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most he could only indicate in action 
the desire for fellowship with God. 

éavt® AapwBaver] The idea of bold 
presumption does not lie in the phrase 
itself (Luke xix. 12), but in the 
context. The unusual form ody éavrd 
tts corresponds with ovy éavroy which 
follows. 

thy tyunv] Latt. honorem, the office. 
So 7 tyu7y is used of the High-priest- 
hood by Josephus: eg. Antt. iii. 8, 1. 

ada Karovp.| but being called (as 
called) he taketh it (AauwBavec is to be 
supplied from the preceding Aap Saver 
éavT@). 

The word xadeioOai (comp. ¢. xi. 8) 
is specially used for the ‘call’ to the 
Christian Faith: c¢. ix. 15 (especially 
by St Paul and St Peter). 

kadoomep kal Aapav] Ex. xxviii. 1 ; 
Num. xvi—xviii. Even Aaron him- 
self, though specially marked out be- 
fore (Ex. xvi. 33), did not assume the 
office without a definite call. 

Aaron is the divine type of the 
High-priest, as the Tabernacle is of 
ritual service. He is mentioned in 
the N. T. besides only ce. vii. 11; ix. 
4; (Lk. i. 5; Acts vii. 40). 

From the time of Herod the suc- 
cession to the High-priesthood be- 
came irregular and arbitrary and not 
confined to the line of Aaron (Jos. 
Antt. xv. 2,4; xx. 9). Therefore the 
writer goes back to the divine ideal. 
The notoriousness of the High-priestly 
corruption at the time could not fail 
to give point to the language of the 
Epistle. 

Schoettgen quotes from Bammidbar 
R.¢. xviii.: Moses said [to Korah and 
his companions]: If Aaron my brother 
had taken the priesthood to himself 
ye would have done well to rise 
against him; but in truth God gave 
it to him, whose is the greatness and 
the power and the glory. Whosoever 
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therefore rises against Aaron, does 
he not rise against God? (Wiunsche, 
Pp. 441). 

(2) Having characterised the office 
and qualifications of a High-priest 
generally, the writer now goes on to 
shew that Christ satisfied the quali- 
fications (5—8), and fulfils the office 
(9, 10). 

The proof is given in an inverted 
form. The divine appointment of 
Christ is established first (5, 6); and 
then His power of sympathy (7, 8); 
and lastly His office is described (9, 
IO). 

This inversion, in an elaborate 
parallelism, is perfectly natural, and 
removes the appearance of formality. 

5 So Christ also glorified not Him- 
self to become High-priest, but He 
that spake unto Him, 

Thou art My Son, 

I have today begotten Thee :— 

6 Even as He saith also in another 
place 

Thow art a priest for ever, 

After the order of Melchizedek :— 

7Who, in His days of flesh (or in 
the days of His flesh) having offered 
up, with strong crying and tears, 
prayers and supplications unto Him 
that was able to save Him out of 
death, and having been heard for 
His godly fear, *though He was 
Son yet learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered; %and 
having been made perfect He became 
to all that obey Him the cause of 
eternal salvation, being addressed 
by God as High-priest after the order 
of Melchizedek. 

5—8. The qualifications of Christ 
for the High-priesthood are estab- 
lished by His divine appointment 
(5, 6), and by His human discipline 
which became the ground of perfect 


sympathy (7, 8). 
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5, 6. The divine appointment of 
Christ is exhibited in two passages of 
the Psalms in which the Lord who 
declares Him to be His Son declares 
Him also to be ‘High-priest after the 
order of Melchizedek.’ 

These two quotations from Ps. ii. 7 ; 
Ps. ex. 4 establish the source of the 
Lord’s sovereign dignity as ‘ Son,’ and 
mark the particular form in which 
this dignity has been realised. They 
correspond in fact to the two ideas 
eddEacey and yernOjnvar apxrepéa. The 
first passage which has been already 
quoted (i. 5) refers the glory of the 
Risen Christ, the exalted Son of man, 
to the Father. This glory is not ex- 
actly defined, but the position of son- 
ship includes every special honour, 
kingly or priestly. He to whom this 
had been given could not be said to 
‘glorify Himself” The second quota- 
tion (Ps. ex. 4) defines the particular 
application of the first. The kingly 
priesthood of Melchizedek was pro- 
mised to Christ. Such a priesthood 
naturally belongs to the exalted Son. 

5. ovrws kal 6 ypioros| So Christ 
(the Christ) also... The title of the 
office emphasises the idea of the 
perfect obedience of the Lord even 
in the fulness of His appointed work. 
It is not said that ‘Jesus’ glorified not 
Himself, but ‘the Christ, the appoint- 
ed Redeemer, glorified not Himself. 

Comp. iil. 145) vi. 1; ix. 14) 28% xi. 
26 (6 xpiores); and iii. 6; ix. 11, 24 
(xptoros). 

ovx éav. edo€. yev.] Vulg. non semet- 
ipsum glorificavit ut pontifex fieret. 
This fuller phrase, in place of the 
simple repetition of the words used 
before, ‘took not to Himself the 
honour,’ gives a distinct prominence 
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to the general character of Christ’s 
work. ‘ He glorified not Himself so as 
(in the assertion of this dignity) to 
become High-priest.’ Christ,as sinless 
man, could approach God for Him- 
self; but He waited for His Father's 
appointment that He might ap- 
proach God as Son of man for sinful 
humanity. Comp. John viii. 54, 42; 
Acts iii. 13. 

The High-priesthood, the right of 
mediation for humanity, was a ‘glory’ 
to ‘the Son of man.’ Comp. John 
Xvii. 5. 

a\X 6 Rar. mpos avrov] but His 
Father glorified Him, that He should 
be made High-priest, even He that 
spake unto Him...(Ps. ii. 7 Kuptos 
eimev Tos pe). 

onpepoyv yeyévynxad oe] Comp. i. 5 
note. Hoc est dicere Ego semper et 
eeternaliter manens semper te habeo 
filium cozeternum mihi. Hodie nam- 
que adverbium est przesentis temporis 
quod proprie Deo competit (Prim., 
Herv.). 

In connexion with the quotation 
from Ps, ii. 7 it must be observed that 
the Luxx. translation of Ps. cix. (ex.) 3 
gives a thought closely akin to it: é« 
yaotpbs mpo éwodhdpov eyévyncd ce, 
which was constantly cited by the 
Greek fathers as a true parallel. 

6. Kadds xai...| The absolute de- 
claration of the Sonship of Christ 
found a special application in these 
words of another Psalm. The definite 
office of Priesthood is a partial inter- 
pretation of the glory of the Son. 
‘The Father glorified the Son to be- 
come High-priest, even as in fact (caé) 
He expressly declares.’ This glorify- 
ing was not a matter of general de- 
duction only but definitely foreshewn. 
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kaos kai] 1 Thess. v.11; Eph. iv. 4. 

év érépm] probably neuter, in an- 
other place (Ps. cx. 4). Comp. iv. 5 ; 
1 Clem. viii. 4 év érépw rom@ héyeu. 

Psalm cx. describes the Divine 
Saviour under three aspects as 

King (1—3); Priest (4); Conqueror 

It is quoted in the N.T. to illustrate 
three distinct points in the Lord’s 
Person. 

(1) His Lordship and victory: 
Matt. xxii. 43 ff. and parallels (eirev 
KUpios TO Kupi@ prov...Ei ody Aaveld 
kaet avrov Kupiov...); I Cor. xv. 25; 
GpXepl2)t. 

(2) His Exaltation at the right 
hand of God (kaOou ék Seévéy pov...): 
Acts ii. 34f.; ¢. i. 13. 

And this phrase underlies the many 
references to Christ’s ‘sitting’ (Matt. 
xxvi. 64) and taking His seat (Mark 
XVi. 19 éexa@icev) at the right hand of 
God. 

(3) His Priesthood (30 iepets eis 
Tov aidva): . 10 and in Cé. Vi. Vii. 

kara Thy Taéw M.| Vulg. secundum 
ordinem. Syr. after the likeness (cf. 
Vii. 15 kata tyv opovornra)—after the 
order, to occupy the same position, 
as priest at once and king (Hebr. 


MIT). For raéis see 2 Mace. ix. 


18; the word is used very widely in 
classical Greek for the ‘position,’ 
‘station’ of a slave, an enemy &c., 
Comp. Philo, de vit. Mos. iii. § 21 (ii. 
p. 161 M.) 08 pia ra€ts rdv iepopévov. 
It is worth while to summarise the 
characteristic note in which Primasius 
enumerates three main points in which 
the High-priesthood of Christ was, 
like that of Melchizedek, contrasted 
with the High-priesthood of Aaron: 
' (1) It was not for the fulfilment of 
legal sacrifices, sacrifices of bulls and 
goats; but for the offering of bread 
and wine, answering to Christ’s Body 
and Blood. Animal offerings have 
ceased : these remain. 


(2) Melchizedek combined the 
kingly with the priestly dignity: he 
was anointed not with oil but with 
the Holy Spirit. 

(3) Melchizedek appeared once: 
so Christ offered Himself once, 

Gicumenius, in almost the same 
form, marks the following points of re- 
semblance in Melchizedek to Christ: 
dre ov Sv eXaiov cis iepwavynv expiaOn 6 
MeAyioedex ws “Aapoy, kal drt ov Tas 
dv aiwatos mpoonyaye Ovolas, Kal Gre 
Tay eOvav nv apxepevs, Kal drt Ov aprov 
Kal olvov nvdoynoey Tov ABpady. 

Two featuresin Melchizedek’s priest- 
hood appear to be specially present to 
the mind of the writer, (1) that it was 
connected with the kingly office, and 
(2) that it was not made dependent on 
any fleshly descent, or limited by con- 
ditions of time. Melchizedek had no 
recorded ancestry and no privileged 
line of descendants. He represent- 
ed a non-Jewish, a universal priest- 
hood. In relation to the Priesthood 
he occupies the position which Abra- 
ham occupies in relation to the Cove- 
nant. Comp. Zech. vi. 13. 

No early Jewish writer applies this 
promise of the priesthood to Messiah. 
Justin (Dial. ec. 33, 83) and Tertullian 
(adv, Mare. v. 9) mention that the 
Psalm was referred by the Jews to 
Hezekiah. Compare Schoettgen, ii. 
645. The Aboth R. Nathan from 
which he quotes an application of the 
words to Messiah is in its present 
form probably of post-Talmudical date 
(Zunz Gottesd. Vort. 108 f.; Stein- 
schneider Jewish Literature, 40). 

The Chaldee paraphrase of the verse 
(referring it to David) is remarkable: 
‘The Lord has determined that thou 


shalt be set Prince (372) over the 


world to come, for thy desert, because 
thou art an innocent king,’ 

cis Tov aidva| Christ is a Priest for 
ever, because He has no successor, 
nor any need of asuccessor. His High- 
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priestly Sacrifice, His High-priestly 
Entrance ‘with His own blood’ 
into heaven, to the presence of God, 
are ‘eternal’ acts, raised Beyond all 
limits of time. Comp. ix. 12, 14; 
Xili. 20. 

Here therefore there is no possi- 
bility of repetition, as in the Levitical 
sacrifices. All is ‘one act at once, 
while for men the virtue of Christ’s 
sacrifice is applied in time. 

(cumenius understands the phrase 
of the perpetual memory of Christ’s 
offering: ov yap tHv mpos amak yevo- 
pevny tmd Oeod Ovoiav Kat mpoopopay 
cine ay eis TOV aiaya, AAN adopar eis 
Tovs voy tepoupyovs Sv dv pécwv Xpio- 
Tos lepoupyet kal lepoupyetrat, 0 Kal 
mapadovs avrois ev TO pvoTK@ Seitv@ 
TOV TpoTrov THS ToLavTNs tepoupyias. 

Theophylact in much more careful 
language says: mas elme ro els rov 
aidva; dTt Kal voy pera TOD ToHpaTos 
é vmep Nov eOvcev evruyxavet omep 
npav tT Oem Kal warp... ote n Kad? 
ExadoTny yivopéevn Kal yevnoopmern eis TOY 
aidva mpoopopa dia Tav ToU Beod Net- 
oupyoy avrov exer dpxrepéa Kal lepéa 
TOY KUpLOV, Kal Lepetov EauTOV UmEp HOV 
ayiagovra Kat Kra@pevov Kat SiOdmevor. 
oodkis yap Tatra yiverat 6 Oavatos Tov 
kuplov KatayyéANeTat. 

7—10. The complicated sentence 
is divided into two main propositions 
by the two finite verbs (1) és... 
mpooevéykas kal eigaxova Geis... éwabev... 
(2) Kal rehewoBeis eyévero. The first 
sentence describes the divine discipline 
through which Christ was perfected 
in His human nature: the second, the 
efficacy of the work which He was 
fitted to accomplish in His perfected 
humanity. 

The great statement of the first 
sentence (ds év rais nucpais Ts capKds 
avrov...cuabev ad’ av erabev thy v1wa- 
conv) is enlarged by two subordinate 
statements which illustrate the char- 
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acter of the divine discipline (Sejoets 

re ka) fker...evAaBelas), and Christ’s 

unique nature (kaimep dy vids). Of 
these the first is again elaborated in 
detail. The character (Sey. Kat ixer.), 

the object (mpds rov 8. o. av. ex 6.), 

and the manner (y. xp. i. x. 6.) of 

Christ’s prayers are vividly given ; 

and the answer to them is referred to 

its moral cause (do ris evA.). 

If the words are arranged in a 
tabular form their symmetrical struc- 
ture is at once evident : 

Who, 

7 in His days of flesh, 

having offered up, 
with strong crying and tears, 
prayers and supplications 
unto Him that was able to save 
Him out of death, 
and having been heard 
Jor His godly fear, 
8 though He was son, yet 
(1) learned obedience 
by the things which He suffered ; 
° and, 
having been made perfect, 

(2) He became to all them that obey 
Him, the cause of eternal sal- 
vation, 

being addressed by God, as 

figh-priest after the order of 
Melchizedek. 

7,8. Christ—the Son, the priest 
after the order of Melchizedek—has 
been shewn to have fulfilled one con- 
dition of true High-priesthood by His 
divine appointment: He is now shewn 
to have fulfilled the other, as having 
learnt through actual experience the 
uttermost needs of human weakness. 

7. Os] The relative goes back to 
the main subject of v. 5, Christ, who 
has been more fully described in the 
two intervening verses. Here there 
is no difficulty. Comp. 2 Thess. ii. 9 ; 
1 Pet. iv. 11. Inc. iii. 6 the ambiguity 
is greater, but there ov is to be re- 
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ferred to God and not to Xpuoros. 
Comp. v. 11 note. 

ev tais nu. t. ¢.a.] Vulg. in diebus 
carnis suc, Syr. when He was clothed 
with flesh. The pronoun may be 
taken either with ris capkds or with the 
compound phrase, in the days of His 
flesh, or in His days of flesh. The 
general meaning of the phrase is well 
given by Theodoret as describing ‘the 
time when He had a mortal body’ 
(juepas b€ capKds tov ths OvnrotnTos 
épn Katpov, tovtéatw nvika Ovnrov etxe 
TO c@pa. Quamdiu habitayvit in cor- 
pore mortali. Primas.). 

‘Flesh’ here describes not that 
which is essential to true humanity 
(Luke xxiv. 39), but the general con- 
ditions of humanity in the present 
life: Gal. ii. 20; Phil. i. 22,24; 1 Pet. iv. 
2. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 50; and (perhaps) 
CEX: 20. 

ovk elmev npépas oapkos...... os vov 
dmobeyévov avrod thy oapKa. armaye’ 
exer yap avrny ef Kat adpOaprov* aX 
nuepas noi aapKos olov tas ev TH 
capkixn (oq avTov juépas (Cicum.). 
Comp. 2 Clem. v. 5 7 émidypia 7 ev ro 
Koo pe TOUT@ THs TapkKos TavTNS piKpa 
éoTw Kal ddvyoxpovios. 

We can indeed form no clear con- 
ception of ‘immortal, ‘incorruptible’ 
flesh; but the phrase represents to 
us the continuance under new con- 
ditions of all that belongs to the 
perfection of our nature. 

The words ev tr. ny. tr. o. stand in 
contrast with redewdeis. It is not 
said or implied that the conflict of 
Christ continued in the same form 
throughout His earthly life. A con- 
trast is drawn between the period of 
His preparation for the fulness of 
His Priestly work, and the period of 
His accomplishment of it after His 
‘consummation.’ 

rais juépas] The use of the term 
‘days’ for ‘time’ or ‘season’ seems to 
suggest the thought of the changing 


circumstances of life (comp. Matt. 
XXVili. 20). 

Compare also c. x. 32; i. 2. 

For the plural see ¢. i. 2; x. 32; 
Eph. Vv. “16; 22 AMIN, SIG Si (eoyarau 
np.); James v. 3 (eoy. nu.); 1 Pet. iii. 
20; 2 Pet. iii. 3; Apoc. ii. 13 &. 

mpoa. kal eiaaxovabeis| These parti- 
ciples have been interpreted as pre- 
paratory to guabev (‘after He had 
offered...He learnt’), or as explana- 
tory and confirmatory of it (‘in that 
He offered...He learnt’). Usage and 
the gradual development of the 
thought favour the first view. The 
‘obedience’ of Christ was slowly 
fashioned through prayer, which was 
answered for His reverent devotion. 

mpooeveykas| comp, v. 1, note. Per- 
haps the use of the ritual word 
(rpooevéyxas) of the Lord’s prayers on 
earth points to the true sacrificial 
character of spiritual service: ¢. xiii. 
15. ‘The combination mpoodépew 
dénow occurs in late Greek writers. 
See Lexx. 

Senoess te Kal ixer.] Vulg. preces 
supplicationesque. The first word 
dénous is the general term for a definite 
request (¢.g. James y. 16). The second 
ixernpia (here only in N. T. in which 
no other word of its group is used) 
describes the supplication of one in 
need of protection or help in some 
overwhelming calamity. The one 
(Sénous) is expressed completely in 
words: the other (ixernpia, properly 
an olive branch entwined with wool 
borne by suppliants) suggests the 
posture and external form and em- 
blems of entreaty (comp. Mark xiv. 
35). 
The two words are combined Job 
xl. 22 (uxx.) (xli. 3); comp. Philo de 
Cher.§ 13 (i. p.147 M.). The difference 
between them is shewn strikingly in 
a letter of Agrippa given by Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium § 36 (ii. p. 586 M.) 
ypahy dé unvicer pov thy Sénow nv avO” 
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ixernpias mporeivw. Comp. 2 Mace. ix. 
18. 

mpos Tov duv.] The clause has been 
taken with Serjoers Kat txernpias, but 
the general structure of the sentence, 
which appears to mark each element 
in the supplication separately, points 
to the connexion with the participle 
(mpocevéyxas) ; and the unusual con- 
struction of mpood. mpos (for dat.) 
may be compared with yrepiécbo 
mpos (Phil. iv. 6 with Lightfoot’s 
note). The prayers of the Son were 
directed Godward, each thought was 
laid open in the sight of Him eho was 
able to save out of death. 

cotew €k Oav.| to save out of death, 
Vulg. salvoum facere a morte. Syr. 
to quicken him from death. The 
phrase covers two distinct ideas, ‘to 
save from physical death so that it 
should be escaped,’ ‘to bring safe out 
of death into a new life’ In the 
first sense the prayer recorded in 
John xii. 27 was not granted, that it 
might be granted in the second. 

Se cew ex does not necessarily im- 
ply that that is actually realised out of 
which deliverance is granted (comp. 
2 Cor. i. 10), though it does so 
commonly (John xii. 27; and exx. 
in Bleek). 

In ode ex (James v. 20; Jude 5) 
the dominant thought is of the peril 
in which the sufferer is immersed 
(contrast ood few eis 2 Tim. iv. 18); in 
cotew aro (Matt. i. 21; Acts ii. 4o; 
Rom. y. 9), of the peril from which 
he is rescued. Compare dvtpotcGa 
éx I Pet. i. 18; Avrp. dwo Tit. li. 14; 
and picacéa ex Luke i. 74; Rom. 
Vile 243 2) Corsi Fou" Col Cin Fae 
Te Dhess;) lO sez Lime nie om et. 
ii. 9; picacOa dro Matt. vi. 13; 
Rom. xy. 31; 2 Thess. iii. 2; both 
constructions are found together 2 
ima aivas7. uc: 

The force of the present odfew will 
be seen in contrast with cdca Luke 
xix. IO. 

peta Kpavyns icy.) Vulg. cum cla- 
more valido. The passage finds a 
striking illustration in a Jewish say- 
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ing: ‘There are three kinds of prayers 
each loftier than the preceding: 
prayer, crying, and tears. Prayer is 
made in silence: crying with raised 
voice ; but tears overcome all things 
[‘there is no door through which 
tears do not pass’]’ Synopsis Sohar 
ap. Schoettgen ad loc. 

There can be little doubt that the 
writer refers to the scene at Geth- 
semane; but the mention of these 
details of ‘the loud cry’ ‘and tears’ 
(John xi. 35 eSaxpvoev; Luke xix. 41 
éx\avoev), no less than the general 
scope of the passage, suggests the 
application of the words to other 
prayers and times of peculiar trial 
in the Lord’s life. Compare John xi. 
33 ff; xii. 27 f.; (Matt. xxvii. 46, 50). 

There is a tradition that originally 
the High-priest on the Day of Atone- 
ment, when he offered the prayer for 
forgiveness in the Holy of Holies, 
uttered the name of God with a loud 
voice so that it could be heard far off. 
Comp. Maimon. ap. Delitzsch, Hebr. 
ii. p: 471 (Hi. Tr.): 

kpavyy| The loud cry of deeply- 
stirred feeling of joyful surprise: Le. 
i. 42; Mt. xxv. 6; of partisan ap- 
plause : Acts xxiii. 9 ; of grief: Apoc. 
xxi. 4 (not Apoe. xiv. 18); of anger: 
Eph. iv. 31. Compare Ps. xxii. 24 
(Lxx.); and see also xpafo in Gal. 
iv. 6; Rom. viii. 15. 

pera...daxpvov] ¢. xii. 17; Acts xx. 
31 (not Mk. ix. 24). Compare Hos. 
xii. 4. 

Epiphanius (Ancor. 31) seems to 
use €k\avoe as a general periphrasis 
of the passage in St Luke (xxii. 43): 
ov povoy yap Ta nuav Bapn avedéEaro 
vmrep nuav ehOdv 6 dyios Adyos adda 
Kal md any éyévero kal odpka eAaBe... 
adda kal €xNavoe* Keita év T® Kara 
Aodcay evayyedio év trois adupOdros 
avrvypapos...Kkal yevouevos ev dywvia... 
kal dpOn ayyedos eviaxvov avrov. 

The question has been asked for 
what did Christ pray? (epi redv 
edenOn; mepl tav muotevodvT@y eis 
avrov Chrys.). Perhaps it is best to 
answer generally, for the victory over 
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death the fruit of sin. This was the 
end of His work, and to this end 
every part of it contributed. Under 
this aspect the conditional prayers 
for His own deliverance (Matt. xxvi. 
39 and parallels; John xii. 27) become 
intelligible. And the due connexion 
is established between the prayer at 
the Agony, and the High-priestly 
prayer which preceded it. The general 
truth is admirably expressed by the 
Latin commentators: Omnia autem 
quae ipse egit in carne preces sup- 
plicationesque fuerunt pro peccatis 
humani generis. Sacra vero sanguinis 
ejus effusio clamor fuit validus in quo 
exauditus est a deo patre pro sua 
reverentia, hoc est, voluntaria obe- 
dientia et perfectissima caritate(Prim., 
Herv.). 

eicakovabels amo ris evAaBetas| hav- 
ing been heard for His godly fear, 
O. L. exauditus a metu (all. ab illo 
metu v. propter timorem), Vulg. ex- 
auditus est pro sua reverentia. The 
Syr. transfers the words dmo rijs evn. 
from this clause to the next, learnt 
obedience from fear and the suffer- 
ings which He bore. True prayer— 
the prayer which must be answered— 
is the personal recognition and accep- 
tance of the divine will (John xiv. 7: 
comp. Mark xi. 24 éddBere). It follows 
that the hearing of prayer, ‘which 
teaches obedience, is not so much the 
granting of a specific petition, which 
is assumed by the petitioner to be 
the way to the end desired, but the 
assurance that what is granted does 
most effectively lead to the end. Thus 
we are taught that Christ learnt that 
every detail of His Life and Passion 
contributed to the accomplishment of 
the work which He came to fulfil, and 
so He was most perfectly ‘heard.’ In 
this sense He was ‘heard for His 
godly fear’ (evAdBeca). 

The word evAaBeca occurs again in 
c. xii, 28 (only in N.T.) and the verb 


inc. xi. 7. It is very rare in the Lxx. 
Josh. xxii. 24 (7381); Prov. xxviii. 


14; Wisd. xvii. 8. The adj. evAaBns 
is found Lev. xv. 31; Mic. vii. 2, v. 7. 
The verb evAaBeic Gai is more frequent 
and represents no less than a dozen 
Hebrew words. EvAdBeca marks that 
careful and watchful reverence which 
pays regard to every circumstance in 
that with which it has to deal. It 
may therefore degenerate into a 
timid and unworthy anxiety (Jos. 
Antt. vi. 2, 179); but more commonly 
it expresses reverent and thoughtful 
shrinking from over-boldness, which 
is compatible with true courage: 
Philo, Quis rer. div. her. § 6 (i. 
476 M.) oxomet mad dre evraBeia TO 
Oappety dvakéxpara. td. p. 477 pyre 
dvev evAaBelas mappnoidfec Oar pnre 
arappnotdotes evraBeicba. Here the 
word in its noblest sense is singularly 
appropriate. Prayer is heard as it is 
‘according to God’s will’ (1 John vy. 
14 f.), and Christ by His evAdBeva 
perfectly realised that submission 
which is obedience on one side and 
fellowship on the other. 

Primasius has an interesting note: 
pro sua reverentia: hoc est propter 
voluntariam obedientiam et perfectis- 
simam caritatem...Notandum autem 
quia reverentia, secundum sententiam 
Cassiodori, accipitur aliquando pro 
amore, aliquando pro timore: hic vero 
pro summa ponitur caritate qua Filius 
Dei nos dilexit et pro summa obedien- 
tia qua fuit obediens Patri usque ad 
mortem. 

The Greek Fathers take a less wide 
view. L.g. mAnv py To epov Oednpa 
GANA TO Gov...4v @s GANOGs ToAARS 
evdaBelas...elankovaOn Tolvuy 6 Xpioros 
ovkK a0 THS TapaitnoEws GAN amo THs 
evAaBelas (icum.). 

The sense ‘heard and set free from 
His fear’ or ‘from the object of His 
fear’ is wholly untenable. For the 
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use of dé see Luke xix. 3; xxiv. 41; 
Acts xii. 14; xxii. 11; John xxi. 6. 

8. xaimep dy vids... | though He was 
Son...The clause has been taken with 
the words which precede (‘being heard 
not as Son but for His godly fear’), 
and with those which follow (‘though 
Son went through the discipline of 
suffering to obedience’). The latter 
connexion is most in accordance with 
the whole scope of the passage. 
Though Son and therefore endowed 
with right of access for Himself to 
the Father, being of one essence with 
the Father, for man’s sake as man 
He won the right of access for hu- 
manity. In one sense it is true that 
the idea of Sonship suggests that of 
obedience; but the nature of Christ’s 
Sonship at first sight seems to exclude 
the thought that He should learn 
obedience through suffering. 

For xaimep see c. Vii. 5; xil. 17; 
Phil) ii 45, 2 Pet. 1.12: 

In v. 5 the title ‘Son’ has been 
used of the Sonship of the exalted 
Christ in His twofold nature. Here 
it is used of the eternal, divine re- 
lation of the Son to the Father. 
There is a similar transition from one 
aspect to the other of the unchanged 
Personality of the Lord in i. 1—4. 
The Incarnationitself corresponds with 
and implies (if we may so speak) an 
immanent Sonship in the Divine 
Nature. Thus, though it may be true 
that the title Son is used of the Lord 
predominantly (at least) in connexion 
with the Incarnation, that of necessity 
carries our thoughts further. Comp. 
John v. 19 ff. 

Chrysostom gives a personal appli- 
cation to the lesson: ef exeivos vios ay 
exeépOavey aro Tav TaOnpaTey THY vma- 
KONY TOAA® paddov nets. 

éwabev...7Hv umak. | learned obedi- 
ence... The spirit of obedience is rea- 
lised through trials, seen at least to 
minister to good. Sufferings in this 
sense may be said to teach obedience 


as they confirm it and call it out 
actively. The Lord ‘learned obedience 
through the things which He suffered,’ 
not as if the lesson were forced upon 
Him by the necessity of suffering, for 
the learning of obedience does not 
imply the conquest of disobedience 
as actual, but as making His own 
perfectly, through insight into the 
Father’s will, that self-surrender which 
was required, even to death upon the 
cross (comp. Phil. ii. 8). 

The Lord’s manhood was (nega- 
tively) sinless and (positively) perfect, 
that is perfect relatively at every 
stage; and therefore He truly ad- 
vanced by ‘learning’ (Luke ii. 52; 
40 mAnpovpevov), while the powers of 
His human Nature grew step by step 
in a perfect union with the divine in 
His one Person. 

Tv vmakxony] obedience in all its 
completeness, the obedience which 
answers to the idea. It is not said 
that the Lord ‘learned to obey.” For 
the difference between ¢uwadev thy 
vmak. and €4. vax. see 1 John iii. Io 
note; and contrast 2 Cor. x. 5 «is rypy 
vax. T. xp. With Rom. i. 5 eis dak. 
mot. The word ‘obedience’ contains 
a reference to the occasion of sin. 
Man’s fall was due to disobedience: 
his restoration comes through o- 
bedience. Comp. Rom. v. 19. 

The alliteration in the phrase ZaOev 
ap dv éradey is common in Greek 
literature from the time of Herodotus 
downwards: Hat. i. 207 ra dé poe ra- 
Onpara edvta axdpiota pabnpara yéyo- 
vev, Misch. Agam. v. 177 wdOeu pabos 
(comp. v. 250); Philo, de Soman. ii. 
§ 15 (i. 673 M.) dvapdéyEera 6 (80 
read, not 0) maddy axpiBds éuaberv. de 
spec. leg. 6 (ii. 340 M.) iva &k rod rradeiy 
paén. Wetstein has collected many 
examples. 

9, Io. Christ, it has been seen, 
satisfies the conditions of High-priest- 
hood. He has received divine ap- 
pointment: He is inspired with the 
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completest sympathy. But His High- 
priesthood goes immeasurably beyond 
that of the Levitical system in its 
efficacy. As He is in His humanity 
superior to Moses (ce. iii. 1 ff. note), so 
He is superior to Aaron. The one 
fact has been affirmed directly (iii. 5 f.): 
the other fact is shewn in a type 
. (Melchizedek). And this superiority 
is further shewn in the action of 
Christ as High-priest. The Levitical 
High-priest entered into the Holy of 
Holies through the blood of goats and 
calves, but Christ through His own 
blood to the presence of God Himself 
(comp. ¢. ix. 11 ff.). Yet further, the 
reference to Ps.cx.necessarily includes 
the thought of the Royal priesthood 
which is developed afterwards. 

g. kal redetwbeis...| and having 
been made perfect... Vulg. et consum- 
matus... Syr. and thus was perfected 
and... Comp. ii. 10 note. 

- This perfection was seen on the one 
side in the complete fulfilment of 
man’s destiny by Christ through ab- 
solute self-sacrifice, and on the other 
in His exaltation to the right hand of 
God, which was in the divine order 
its due consequence. Comp. ©. ii. 9 
Ova ro wa@nua. Phil. ii. 9. Thus the 
word, which carries with it the con- 
ception of Christ’s complete prepa- 
ration for the execution of His priestly 
office, suggests the contrast between 
His priestly action and that of Aaron. 

eyévero| became in the fulfilment of 
what we conceive ‘of as a natural law. 
It is said ‘became’ and not ‘becomes’ 
or ‘is, because on the divine side 
and in the eternal order the issue of 
Christ’s work is complete. For yevéo- 
Gar see 0. 55 1. 43 il. 17; Vi. 205. Vil. 
22,203 

Comp. Rom. viii. 29 f.; Col. iii. 1 ff. 

macw Tois vmraxovovow] to all that 
obey Him, Gentiles as well as Jews. 
Comp. John i. 7. In this connexion 


W. H. 


continuous active obedience is the 
sign of real faith (contrast iv. 3 of 
muatevoavres). The obedience of the 
believer to Christ answers to the 
obedience of the Son to the Father. 
By obedience fellowship is made com- 
plete. 

atrvos cot. aiwv. | the cause of eternal 
salvation, Latt. causa salutis ceterne. 
In ii. 10 the word corresponding to 
airtos is apxnyos. There the thought 
was of Christ going before the ‘many 
sons’ with whom He unites Himself. 
Here the thought is of that which He 
alone does for them. In the former 
passage He is the great Leader who 
identifies Himself with His people: 
in this He is the High-priest who 
offers Himself as an effectual sacrifice 
on their behalf. 

The word airvos does not occur else- 
where in N.T. Comp. 1 Sam. xxii. 22; 
2 Mace. xiii. 4; Bel 42. 

The phrase airtos c@rnpias is used 
by Philo of the brazen serpent (De 
agric. § 22, i. 315), and of Noah in 
relation to his sons (De nobil. § 3, ii. 
440). Comp. De vit. cont. § 11 (ii. 
485 M.). It is found not unfrequently 
in classical writers: e.g. Demosth. De 
Rhod. libert. § 4 (p. 191) povoe trav 
TaVvT@V THS GoTNplas avrots airo.. 

cor. aiov.| This spiritual, eternal, 
divine deliverance answers to the 
external and temporal deliverance 
which Moses wrought. The phrase is 
not found elsewhere in N. T. 

Comp. Is. xlv. 17 "Iopajd oodferar 
imd Kuplov cernpiay aidyor (nywA 
D1 2iy), 

The phrase corresponds with (7 
aidvos (comp. 1 John y. 20, Addit 
Note). Compare also c. vi. 2 xpiya 
aiovoy. iX. 12 aimvia AV’Tpwos. 15 
7 aidvios KAnpovopia. xiii. 20 dvaOijKn 
aiayios. 
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The words with which aidos is 
used in other books of the N. T. 
throw light upon its meaning: avp 
Matt. xviii. 8; xxv. 41 (76 a. 70 ai.); 
Jude 7 (m. ai.); koAaows Matt. xxv. 46; 
oxnyn Luke xvi. 9 (ai ai. ox.); Baovdela 
2 Pet. i. 11 (4 al. B.); dAeOpos 2 Thess. 
i. 9; mapdkdrnous 2 Thess. ii. 16; ypovor 
IROL, Suh 259 2 WMiih, th Og ts, th we 
Geos Rom. xvi. 20 (6 al. 6.); Kparos 
iy Win, Wh Os Gdgn 2 Win, we TOs 
1 Pet. v. 10(7 ai. 6.); evayyédvov Apoc. 
xiv. 6. 

The double correspondence of 
ootew, vmakony (vv. 7, 8) with vra- 
kovovow, catnpias is to be noticed. 
Three brief notes of Greek commen- 
tators deserve to be quoted: 

TENCLWOLY THY avactaciw Kal THY 
adavaciav exddece: TovTo yap Tis 
olkovoplas To mépas (Theod.). 

dpa ovv Tedelwaots Ova TOY TaOnuarov 
yiveTar: TOs ovv vwets SuTxEpaivere emt 
Tais Teevorrotots OAtWeowy; (Theoph.). 

opas doa mepl vmakons Swadéyera 
@ote teidecOa avrovs; Soxotou. yap 
pot ovvexas adnate Kal trois Neyo- 
pévors pn mapakoNovbety (Chrys.). 

10. mpocayopevels...dpx.| being 
addressed by God as High-priest.... 
O. L. vocatus (pronunciatus) sacer- 
dos (princeps sacerdotum). Vulg. 
vocatus pontifer. The title (High- 
priest) is involved in the words of 
Ps. cx. v. 4 and v. 1 taken together ; 
comp. vi. 20. A royal priesthood is 
there combined with admission to the 
immediate Presence of God (s?t... 
at my right hand), which was the 
peculiar privilege of the High-priest. 
At the same time the peculiar cha- 
racter of this priesthood (after the 
order of Melchizedek) includes the 
pledge of its eternal efficacy (eternal 
salvation). Comp. e. vii. 16 f. The 
word mpocayopevew (here only in 
N. T.) expresses the formal and solemn 


ascription of the title to Him to whom 
it belongs (‘addressed as,’ ‘styled’). 
Comp. 1 Mace. xiv. 40; 2 Macc. iv. 7; 
x. 9; xiv. 37; 1 Clem. 10, 17. Philo, 
de Abr. § 24 (li. 19 M.) marnp pev roy 
ddov 6 péaos, Os ev Tais tepais ypapats 
kupl@ dvopare Kadeirat 6” Qy, ai S€ map’ 
éxdrepa mpeoBvrarac Kal eyy’ratat TOU 
ovTos duvdpers, ov 7 joey TOinTeKy) n on 
ad BaoiAtk) mpooayopevérat’ Kal 7 pev 
mountixn Oeds...7 S€ Bacwdekn KUpLos... 

ii. Progress in patient effort (v. 
II—vVi, 20). 

The general view which has been 
given of the Divine High-priest, of 
His office and of His qualifications, 
of His power of sympathy and of His 
direct appomtment by God, leads 
naturally to a consideration of the 
obligations which this revelation im- 
poses upon those to whom it is made. 
The highest truth is not to be master- 
ed at once, nor without serious and 
continuous effort. It can only be 
grasped in virtue of a corresponding 
growth in those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. There is always, in the case 
of those who have learnt somewhat, 
the danger of resting in their attain- 
ment, which is a fatal relapse. Yet 
we are encouraged by past experi- 
ence to hold our hope firmly; and the 
promise of God remains sure beyond 
the possibility of failure. 

These general thoughts are unfold- 
ed in four sections. (1) The mention 
of Melchizedek calls up the difficulties 
connected with his priesthood which 
the Hebrews were not prepared to 
meet. They had become stationary 
and therefore had lost the power of 
receiving higher teaching (v. 11—14). 
(2) Such a condition illustrates the 
paramount duty of Christian progress, 
and the perils of relapse (vi. :—8). (3) 
At the same time the frank recogni- 
tion of danger dves not exclude the 
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consolation of hope (vig—12). And 
(4) though God requires patience 
from men, His promise can never 
fail (13-20). 

It is of deep interest to observe 
that here for the second time the 
writer pauses when the subject of 
Christ’s priestly work rises before 
him. He announced this subject in 
ii. 17, and directly turned aside from 
it to enforce the lessons of Israel’s 
failure. He returned to the subject 
in iv. 14, and, after a fuller exposition 
of its outlines, he now again interrupts 
his argument to insist on the strenu- 
ous labour which believers must under- 
take that they may rightly enter into 
it. 

Chrysostom says justly: dopa yodv 
avTov cuvexas GdlvoyvTa TOY tepl Tov 
adpxépews cioayayetv oyov Kal del ava- 
Baddopevoy...émet ody TooavTakis e&e- 
Kpovobn, dcavel drodoyovpevos pnow 7 
aitia Tap’ vpas. 

(1) Stationariness in religious life 
and its consequences (v. I1I—14). 

The life of faith is like the natural 
life. It has appropriate support in 
its different stages. Healthy growth 
enables us to appropriate that which 
we could not have received at an 
earlier stage. But this general law 
carries with it grave consequences. 
(a) The period of first discipleship 
may be misused, as by the Hebrews, 
so that we remain still mere ‘ babes’ 
when it is past (11, 12), And so (0) 
when the time comes for maturer in- 
struction we may be unprepared to 
apprehend it (13, 14). 

Of whom (which) we have many 
things to say and hard of interpre- 
tation since ye are become dull in 
your hearing. * For when ye ought 
to be teachers by reason of the time, 
ye again have need that some one 
teach you the elements of the first 
principles of the oracles of God ; 


om. 6’ (Adyos) D,*. 


and ye are become in need of milk, 
(and) not of solid food. +3 For every 
one that partaketh of milk is without 
experience in the word of righteous- 
ness, for he is a babe. 4 But solid 


Sood ts for full-grown men, even those 


who in virtue of their state have their 
senses exercised to discern good and 
evil. 

(a) The Hebrews have failed to 
grow with years (11, 12). 

11f. The difficulty of unfolding the 
truth of Christ’s High-priestly office 
typified in Melchizedek is due to the 
spiritual state of the Hebrews. They 
are still babes when they ought to 
have advanced to ripe intelligence. 

The character of the complaint 
seems to indicate clearly that the 
Epistle could not have been addressed 
to a large body as a whole, but to 
some section of it (comp. xiii. 17), 
consisting, as it appears, of men in 
the same general circumstances of 
age, position and opinion. 

Il. mepl ob modds juiv 6 Royos...] 
Of whom (which). Vulg. De quo 
grandis nabis sermo... The relative is 
ambiguous. It may mean concerning 
which, 2.¢. the High-priestly dignity of 
Christ, or concerning whom. In the 
latter case the antecedent may be 
Christ (mepi ob yptorod Cicum.) or 
Melchizedek (Pesh. about this Mel- 
chizedek) or (as a complex subject) 
Christ a High-priest after the order 


of Melchizedek (vi. 20; comp. 6s 
0.7). 
The reference to Melchizedek 


simply appears to be too limited. 
Although Melchizedek is afterwards 
spoken of in detail (vii. 1 ff), the 
mysteries to which the apostle refers 
do not lie properly in his person, but 
in Him whom he foreshadowed ; and, 
again, the reference to Christ gene- 
rally is too vague. Hence it seems 
best to interpret the od of Christ as 
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typified by Melchizedek, or of Mel- 
chizedek as a type of Christ. Christ’s 
Priesthood and Sacrifice is the main 
and most difficult subject of the 
Epistle; and this is foreshadowed in 
Melchizedek, whose significance was 
overlooked by the Jewish interpret- 
ers (ég. Bereshith R.). In regard 
to the general sense it makes no 
difference whether the od be neuter 
or masculine (with this reference), 
but the neuter is less in the style of 
the Epistle. 

It will be observed that, while the 
writer of the Epistle recognises the 
difficulty of his theme, he declares no 
less plainly that he must deal with it. 
He speaks of the discourse, the teach- 
ing (o Adyos), which (he implies) it is 
his duty and his purpose to deliver. 
There is no indication that the fulfil- 
ment of his design is contingent on 
those whom he addresses. His part 
must be done, however hard it may 
be to do it. In this respect he identi- 
fies himself with the society which he 
represents (17). 

Svoeppnvevtos| hard of interpre- 
tation: Vulg. ininterpretabilis ad 
dicendum : hard for a writer to ex- 
press, so that it will be fully under- 
stood. The difficulty of the interpre- 
ter lies in the small capacity of his 
audience. The addition of Néyew, 
which corresponds with the image in 
tais dkoais, shews decisively, as is 
otherwise most natural, that the diffi- 
culty is considered with regard to 
him who has to make the exposition 
and not to those who have to receive 
it. 

The sense is rightly given by the 
early commentators: érav tus mpds 
avOpdmous éxn (1. dyn) 1) mapakodov- 
Gotvras pndé ta eyoweva voodvras 
Eppnvevoat kados advrois od Svvarat 
(Chrys.). 

Difficultas interpretandi...non fuit in 
ejus ignorantia cui revelata sunt mys- 


teria a seculis abscondita sed potius. 
in illorum tarditate qui imbecilles, 7.¢. 
infirmi in fide...(Primas., Herv.). 

Philo speaks of seeing the unchang- 
ing beauty of the ideal world, adéxro: 
rit kai Suvoeppnve’t@ Béa (De Somn. 
i. § 32; i. 649 M.). 

émel voOpoi yeyovarte...| since ye are 
become dull of hearing, Vulg. quo- 
niam imbecilles facti estis ad audien- 
dum... The difficulty of which the 
apostle has spoken came from the 
fault of the Hebrews. They had be- 
come with years less quick in under- 
standing and not more quick accord- 
ing to a natural and healthy develop- 
ment. Compare Chrysostom: 16 «imei 
eet v@Opol yeyovare Tais akoais Snhovy- 
Tos nv OTL TaAaL Vylawvov Kal Hoay icxu- 
pol, tH mpoOvpuia Corres, (C. X. 32) 
Kal UoTepov avrtovs TovTO mabeiy pap- 
TUpEl. 

As yet however this dulness had 
not extended to action though such 
an issue was not far off (c. vi. 123 
comp, 2 Pet. ii. 20). “Opa dé, writes 
Chrysostom, mas péypis axons thy 
voOpornra €arnce. 

For vopoi see ¢. vi. 12. The word 
is found in Lxx., Prov. xxii. 29; 
Heclus. iv. 34; xi. 12. The plural ai 
dkoat expresses the powers of hearing. 
Comp. Mk. vii. 35. 

érei] since, seeing. The conjunc- 
tion is of frequent use in the Epistle, 
in which the strengthened form ée.d7 
is not found. See ii. 14; iv. 6; v.2; 
WAG Sin TR TG AGO oe, Oe oe iin LE 
expresses a fact which influences a 
result, yet not so that the result is 
the direct and necessary consequence 
of it (dre), 

12, The fault of the Hebrews is 
clearly defined. When by reason of 
the time—because they had been 
Christians so long,—they ought to have 
been teachers, they were themselves 
in need of elementary teaching. For 
kat yap see iy. 2 note ; for deidorres,, 
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2 / 2 / \ 
oetrovtes eivar Sidackador dia Tov xypdvov, mddw 


7 / -~ , - ~ a 
Xpelav ExeTE TOU OiWacKEW Vuas TWA Ta TTOLXELA THS 


a a / co . / » 
apxns THY Noyiwy Tou DEov, Kal yeryovaTeE ypElav ExovTEs 


12 Noylwy: Aédywy D,* (vg syrr me). 


li. 17; v. 3 notes; and for dia rov 
xpovoy compare v. 14 dia tHv Ck. 

On d.ddcKxados Bengel says ‘ vocabu- 
lum non muneris sed facultatis.’ 

m. xpetay exere Tod O10. vuds Twa Ta 
ot.| ye have need again that some one 
teach you the elements... The twa is 
ambiguous. It may be treated as 
an interrogative (riva): ‘that one 
teach you what are the rudiments...’ 
(so Vulg. Syr. Orig. Cyr.), or as the 
indefinite pronoun (ria). In spite of 
the ancient authority for the first 
rendering, the second seems to be 
preferable (comp. 1 Thess. iv. 9). It 
gives a sharper antithesis to d.dac- 
kadot etva. And it could hardly be 
said the Hebrews required to learn 
what the elements of the Faith were. 
They knew what they were though 
they did not know them. 

The constructions of ypeiav éxew are 
singularly varied. The phrase is used 
absolutely (Mk. ii. 25; Acts ii. 45; 
1 Cor. xii. 24; Eph. iv. 28; 1 John 
iii. 17); with an object in the genitive 
(yahaxros, c. x. 36 &c.); with the 
simple infinitive (1 Thess. i. 8; v. 1; 
Matt. iii. 14 &.); with iva (John ii. 25 ; 
xvi. 30; 1 John ii. 2); and here only 
with the infinitive and article. 

The phrase ra orovyeia ris apxns 
Tay Aoyiav Tod Oeov (Vulg. elementa 
exordit sermonum Det) is very re- 
markable. Even ‘the beginning, the 
simplest fruitful presentation of the 
Gospel, is complex. The divine mes- 
sage includes from the first distinct 
elements which require to grow to- 
gether. It is one, not as monotonous, 
but in virtue of a vital unity. 

‘The beginning of the oracles of 
God’ corresponds with ‘the beginning 
of Christ’ (vi. 1). Tas apxqs is not in 
either place to be separated from the 


genitive which follows as if it could 
have one adjectival sense, ‘the first 
elements,’ ‘the first teaching.’ 

Ta ororxeta| the rudiments, the first, 
simplest, elements of which anything 
consists : ‘the alphabet’ of a subject. 

The word occurs elsewhere in the 
N.T. of the material elements of the 
universe: 2 Pet. ili. 10, 12; and 
metaphorically: Gal. iv. 3,9; Col. ii. 
8, 20. 

Tov Aoylwv rod Geod | Rom. iii. 2. Comp. 
1 Pet. iv. 11; Acts vii. 38. The phrase 
might refer to the new revelation 
given by Christ to His apostles (comp. 
c, i. 2); but it seems more natural to 
refer it to the collected writings of the 
O.T. which the Hebrew Christians 
failed to understand and so, through 
mistaken loyalty to the past, were in 
danger of apostasy. 

For the patristic use of Adyoy, 
which is common in Lxx., see Huseb. 
HOE, iis 39); 1 Clem. 19, 53'-»Polye: 
ad Phil. 8. 

yeyovare xpeiav €xovres] Vulg. facti 
estes quibus lacte opus est. The change 
of expression from ypeiav éxere is most 
significant. Xpeiav éyere describes 
the simple fact: this phrase points 
out a fact which is the result of de- 
generacy. The Hebrews had through 
their own neglect become young chil- 
dren again. So Chrysostom: ov etme 
xpelav exere Aa yeydvate ypeiay 
€xYOvTEs..., TOUTETTLV, Vpeis nOEAnoaTeE, 
dpets EavTovs eis TOUTO KaTeaTHOATE, Eis 
TavTny THY XpeElay, 

yada...creped tpopy] milk...solid 
food... There has been much discussion 
as to what should be understood by 
these terms respectively. The early 
commentators generally supposed that 
‘milk, the food of young converts, 
was the teaching on ‘the Lord’s 
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BAY sios? 


~ \ G I/ 
Saas yao 0 METEXOV 


5) / Md if , ’ Pe 
yaakTos TEL OS Aoyou OLKALOGUVNS, VNTLOS Yao EaTLY 


72 Kal 


kal ob SCAB*D, syrr: om. cai S*C vg me. 


humanity, and His Resurrection and 
Ascension, while ‘the solid food’ was 
the more mysterious teaching on His 
Godhead. Thus, for example, Prima- 
sius: Lac simplicis doctrine est in- 
carnatio filii Dei, passio, resurrectio 
illius, ascensio ad celum: solidus 
vero cibus perfecti sermonis est myste- 
rium trinitatis,?quomodo tres sunt in 
personis et unum in substantia dei- 
tatis. 

The true explanation lies in vi. 1 
ff. 

The respective topics of the two 
stages of teaching, are; not spoken of 
as more or less essential or important. 

That which corresponds with the 
‘milk’ is in fact ‘the} foundation’ 
The ‘milk’ and ‘solid food’ are ap- 
propriate to different; periods of 
growth. The older, Christian ought 
to be able to assimilate fresh and 
harder truths. 

yadakros...| In Rabbinic language 
young students were called ‘sucklings’ 
(Mpin). See Schoettgen on 1 Pet. 
ii. 2. Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 2, Is. xxviii. 


The image occurs’,in Philo: De 
agric. § 2 (i. 301 M.) vnriow péey eore 
yada tpopn, Tedelors S€ Ta ex TUpav 
Téeppara. De leq. Spec. $36 (ii. 332 M.). 
Compare also a remarkable parallel in 
Arrian: ov @édeus 8n os Ta madia 
dmoyakakricOjnvar Kal antec Oat oTepeas 
rpopns (Dissert. ii. 16, 39). 

(0) Hach age thas its appropriate 
support (13, 14). 

13f. The consequences of the fault 
of the Hebrews are indicated by the 
statement of a general law. Hach 
age has its proper food. But spiritual 
maturity comes through discipline and 
not through years only. 

13. mas yap oper. yad.| The argu- 


13 duc. +éoT D,*. vam. y. | ake Ds*s 
ment would have been clearer if the 
terms of the sentence had been in- 
verted : ‘For every one that is inex- 
perienced...—as you shew yourselves 
to be—is fed with milk...’ But the 
writer prefers to suggest the fact 
that his readers are actually living in 
the most rudimentary stage of faith, 
‘partaking of milk,’ and so condemn- 
ing themselves of unfitness for deeper 
instruction. For every one that par- 
taketh of milk, and the Hebrews had 
brought themselves to this diet, is 
according to the figure a mere infant, 
and necessarily ignorant of the teach- 
ings and the problems of life. Such a 
one therefore could not but be ewethout 
experience of the word of righteous- 
ness (Vulg. expers sermonis justitie), 
unprepared by past training to enter 
upon the discussion of the larger 
problems of Christian thought. 

The absence of the definite articles 
(Adyos Sexacocdyns not 6 Xr. Tis dex.) 
shews that the main conception of 
the phrase lies in the character and 
not in the concrete realisation of the 
‘word. It is not ‘the word of right- 
eousness,’ the full exposition of the 
Christian Faith (2 Cor. iii. 9), but 
teaching such as belongs to it, ‘teach- 
ing of righteousness,’ teaching which 
deals at once with the one source of 
righteousness in Christ, and the 
means by which man is enabled to be 
made partaker of it. The doctrine of 
Christ’s priestly work is based upon 
these conceptions, which belong to 
the ‘solid food’ of the mature be- 
liever. 

Chrysostom offers two interpreta- 
tions of the phrase: 6 depos Adyou Su- 
Katogvyns, TouTéaTL, THS ava piioaodias 
areipos, od Svvatat mapadéEacbar Biov 
akpov Kat xpiBopévov' 7) Sckacoodyny 
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14 / Lawes: \ 7 > ‘ 
TENElWY O€ EOTLY 7] oTEpea TOON, THY Oia THY eEw Ta 


> / vi > Ve ~~ 
aia Ont pia VEYUMVATMEVa EXOVTWY 7 POS OvaKkpiow kKaNou 


2 | Cod 
TE KQL KQAKOU. 


evradvéa roy Xpiordv hot Kat Tov HW ydov 
mepi avtov Adyov. 

The word dzeipos does not occur 
again in the N.T. 

14. Milk is the food of babes; and 
he who is fed on milk—whether it be 
in the due order of nature or by 
lack of reasonable growth—is a babe. 
But solid food is for full-grown 
men. 

The contrast between babes and 
full-grown men occurs again Eph. iv. 
13 f. pwéxpe Katavtnce@per...eis avdpa 
Tehewoy, eis pérpov nAtKlas Tov mANnpa- 
patos Tov Xpio rou’ iva pnKére Gpev vyTrLoe 
...I Cor. xiv. 20 TH kakia vnmudcere, 
rais de ppecly rédevor yiveoOe. 1 Cor. 
ii. 6, iii. 1. Comp. Philo, Leg. Alleg. 
i. $30 (i. 62 M.) 7@ Terel@ Kar’ eixdva 
mpooratrew 1) dmayopevew i) mapavety 
ovxl det...7@ O€ yvnTia mapawéoews Kal 
ddackanias [| ypeial, 

A man is said to be ré\ecos who has 
reached the full maturity of his 
powers, the full possession of his 
rights, his réAos, his ‘end.’ This ma- 
turity, completeness, perfection, may 
be regarded generally or in some 
particular aspect. As compared with 
the child, the full-grown man is ré- 
Aevos physically, intellectually, socially 
(comp 1 Cor. xili. 10 f.; Gal. iv. 3); as 
compared with the fresh uninstruct- 
ed convert, the disciplined and ex- 
perienced Christian is réAetos (1 Cor. 
Fh BOS Mh OG Bo, thy ise Idee aah 
15; Col. i 23; iv. 12; James i! 4). 
There is also an ideal completeness 
answering to man’s constitution in his 
power of self-control (James iii. 2), in 
his love for his fellows (Matt. v. 48 ; 
comp. Xix. 21). 

He is absolutely réAccos in whom 
each human faculty and gift has found 
a harmonious development and use, 
who has fultilled the destiny of man by 


attaining the likeness of God (Gen. i. 
26), 

In the same manner any object is 
téAevos Which completely satisfies its 
ideal, so that all the constituent 
elements are found in it in perfect 
efficiency (1 John iv. 18 7 reXeia ayarn. 
James i. 4, 17; comp. Rom. xii. 2). 
Law is framed for the guidance of 
man in the attainment of his proper 
end: the perfect law therefore is ‘the 
law of freedom, which completely 
corresponds with the unhindered ful- 
filment of his duty (Jamesi. 25). The 
Levitical Tabernacle was designed to 
represent under the conditions of 
earth the dwelling of God among 
men, offering a revelation of God and 
a way of approach to God: the 
heavenly Tabernacle through which 
Christ’s work is accomplished is ‘ the 
greater and more perfect Tabernacle’ 
(ix. 11), the divine archetype of the 
transitory copy. 

Compare li. 10 reAerooa note. 

The spiritual maturity of which the 
apostle speaks is the result of careful 
exercise. It belongs to those who 
have their senses—their different 
organs of spiritual perception—train- 
ed, in virtue of their moral state gained 
by long experience. 

dua thy e&w] by reason of, on account 
of, habit. Old Lat. per (propter) habt- 
tum. Vulg. pro consuetudine. The 
state in which they are is the ground 
and pledge of the discipline of their 
powers (1a rH Ew not dia t7s eEcas) 

"Réis (here only in N.T.) expresses 
not the process but the result, the 
condition which has been produced 
by past exercise and not the separate 
acts following one on another (firma 
queedam facilitas quae apud Gre- 
cos €éis vocatur Quint. x. 1, 1). Comp. 
Eeclus. Prol. ixaviy ei mepuroiuod- 
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pevos (having acquired sufficient expe- 
rience), 7d. xxx. 13, Jud. xiv. 9 (Alex.): 
1 Sam. xvi. 7. 

Ta aicOnrnpia] Vulg. sensus. Here 
only in N.T. Comp. Jer. iv. 19 (Lxx.) 
ra aiad. Ths Wuxis pov. 

yeyvpvacpeva] Comp. ¢.xil.11; 1Tim. 
TY 9B OF Sie, 3 Tite 

For yeyupy. éxovres compare xii. 1, 
EXOVTES TEPLKEL EVO. 

mpos Staxpiow x, Te kai k.] The phrase 
recalls the language of the O.T. eg. 
Gen. iii. 5 ; Deut. i. 39; Is. vii. 16. 

The discernment of ‘good and evil’ 
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is here regarded in relation to the 
proper food of the soul, the discrimi- 
nation of that which contributes to 
its due strengthening. The mature 
Christian has already gained the 
power which he can at once apply, as 
the occasion arises. This power comes 
through the discipline of use which 
shapes a stable character. 

Philo De migr. Abr. §9 (i. 443 M.) 
€repos yntiov Kal €repos TehelLwy YapPOs 
€OTW, O pev dvouatomevos doKnats, 6 S€ 
Kadovpevos codia. 
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Additional Note on v. 1. The pre-Christian Priesthood’. 


I. Tue [prea oF PRIESTHOOD. 


Man is born religious: born to recognise the action of unseen powers The idea 
about him and to seek for a harmonious relation with them, conceived of of priest- 
personaly mite 

This thought is conveyed in the Mosaic record of Creation, by the tne nature, 
statement that it was the purpose of God to ‘make man in His image and 
after His likeness’ (Gen. i. 27); that is to endow man with faculties 
by which he might attain to a divine fellowship, and finally share in 
the divine rest (Hebr. iv. 9). 

Hyen if man had not sinned he would have needed the discipline of 
life, supported by divine help, to reach this destiny®. 

As it is, the consciousness of sin, variously realised, hinders the present 
approach to God (the unseen power). However the unseen is realised, 
there is in men a shrinking from it. 

Some means of approach to the unseen power therefore must be 
provided that a harmony may be established ; and man naturally looks for 
some one through whom this access shall be gained. The provision of 
this access is the work of the priest. 

It is then briefly the part of the priest to establish a connexion of man 
with God, and secondarily of man with man. 

The priest brings man to God (the unseen power); and he brings 
: God to man. 

: ‘ So it is that the conception which we form of priesthood shapes our 
Re tcie view of religion (Hebr. vii. 12). 
___- These thoughts are of universal application, and find manifold embodi- 
ments in the experience of mankind. 
Of these manifold embodiments we must take account in our endeavour 
to grasp the full meaning of the Christian Dispensation. 
F The special training of the Jewish people is one part, the most history of 
intelligible part indeed, but yet only one part, of the universal training man. 
of humanity for the accomplishment of the divine purpose of creation. 


1 Tt had been my hope to write an interest. The Jewish priesthood as a 
Essay on the pre-Christian priest- positive institution is well treated by 
hood. This has been impossible; and &hler; but it is desirable to place it 
I venture to give a few notes which in detailed comparison and contrast 
indicate some of the main points in with ethnic priesthoods. 
the inquiry. 2 No non-religious tribe is actually 

J. Lippert’s Allg. Gesch. d. Priester. found or known to have existed. 
“thums, Berlin 1883—4, contains the Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 378. 
most ample collection of materials 3 The Essay of Bp Bull On the state 
with which I am acquainted. Tylor’s of man before the Fall, contains many 
Primitive Culture, London, 1871, and ~— most suggestive thoughts on this sub- 
Spencer’s Ecclesiastical Institutions, ject. 

London, 1885, contain much that is of 
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In considering the conception of the pre-Christian priesthood we must 
therefore notice the priesthood of the nations (the natural priesthood), 
and the priesthood of the People (the theocratic priesthood). 


Il. Tue PriesrHoop or tHE Nations. (THE NATURAL PRIESTHOOD.) 


The conception of priesthood in its most general form is recognised 
universally : it belongs to the constitution of man. The facts of ethnic 
religions enable us to see the elements which were taken up and purified 
in Judaism. 

i.Typesof i. Types of natural priesthood. 
Ane In many cases the idea of priesthood is most rude, imperfect and 
hood. unworthy—perhaps by degradation—but it exists. 

It may be that the agent seeks to coerce or to propitiate hostile 
powers ; or to honour friendly powers. 

But the essential idea is the same: be seeks to establish a harmony 
between those whom he represents and the unseen. 

The mediating person is marked out variously according to circum- 
stances, either (1) by superior station, or (2) by superior knowledge. 


(1) By po- (1) The chief types of priest in the former case are 


sition. ‘ 
(a) the head of the family: the father ; 
(6) the head of the race: the king. 
(2) By (2) The second class is represented by the ‘medicine-man’: the 
ae sorcerer : the guardian of an oracular shrine. 
ge. 


(x) Priest- (1) (a) The family priesthood was very widely spread. Examples 
hood by occur in all early history. 
position. é : : : 
(b) Thekingly priesthood was recognised in the great early civilised 
states: Egypt; Assyria; Greece; Rome. 
The form of this royal priesthood was retained even when the royal 
government was overthrown (dpyov Baoievs, rew sacrificulus). 


(2) Priest- (2) The ‘oracular’ type of priesthood was dominant among the 
hood by Arabian tribes, who had no central government. Notice Balaam (Num. xxii.). 
know- Gradually the office was delegated to a caste or a class, which exercised 


ledge. : 

ecee more or less power. In classical Greece the power of the priesthood was 
exceptionally small. 

eo Taber ii. Haamples of natural priesthood in the O. T. 

Pes : There are many traces of this ‘natural’ priesthood in. the O. T., both 

Bei q (1) before and (2) after ‘the Law.’ 

in O. T. (1) Natural priesthood in the O. T. before the Law. 

(1) Before T : 

ages (a) The Patriarchs. 


Gen. viii. 20 ff. (Noah). 
— xiii. 4 (Abraham), 
= *O0h Dy (CHEK). 
— Xxxxv. I (Jacob). 
Comp. Job i. 5. 
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(0) Melchizedek. 
Gen. xiv. 18 ff. 
(ec) Jethro. 


Ex. xviii. 1, 12. 
Comp. Ex. xix. 22. 


(2) Natural priesthood in the O. T. after the Law. 
(a) The Judges. 


Jud. vi. 19 ff. (Gideon). 
— xiii. 19 (Manoah). 
— xvii. 5 (Micah). 
[1 Sam. vii. 9 f. (Samuel) ; comp. vii. 1 (Eleazar). 
— ix. 13 (Samuel).] 
(6) The Kings. 
Saul: 1 Sam. xiii. gf. 
—  Xiv. 34, 35. 
David: 2 Sam. vi. 13f. 
—=~ XXiv. 25 (1 Chron. xxi. 26). 
Comp. xxiii. 16. 
Solomon: 1 K. ix. 25 (2 Chron. viii. 12 f.). 
Ahaz: 2 K. xvi. 12f. (comp. 2 Chron. xxvi. 16 ff). 
Comp. Jer. xxx. 21. 


Ill. Tun PrizstHoop or tHn Propitn. (THE THHOCRATIC 
PRIESTHOOD.) 


i. Jewish Monotheism. 


All monotheistic religions derive their origin from Abraham. 

The Jews alone in the Old World made the belief in one God the 
foundation of life. 

In the Scriptures of the O.T. no stress is laid upon abstract opinion as 
to the being of God. The character of God and the relation of man to 
God is made known through action. 

The essential element of belief in one God is brought out in the history 
of Abraham. It lies in personal trust in Him, and not in thought about 
Him. 

So again Moses enforces the belief in one God not as a new truth, but 
as the inspiration and support of personal and social duty. 

Conduct, character, is the one end of the Mosaic system. 

The heathen—the Canaanite nations specially—are punished not for 
false belief but for vile actions: Deut. xii. 31; Ley. xviii. 24 ff. 

The fact of monotheistic belief is recognised in others (cf. Gen. xx. 2 f.); 
and if God took Israel for His peculiar people, it was not as ‘a national 
God’ (of limited sovereignty), but as the God of the whole earth: 
Hx. xix. 4 ff.; Deut. x. 14 f. 

The legislation of Israel has then this moral purpose. God moves 
among His people to guide them to their end. So it came to pass that the 
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ganization 
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religious development of the Jews was against their nature ; while the 
religious development of the Gentiles was an expression of their nature’. 

In the fulfilment of this discipline God manifested Himself to the 
people in different ways, by prophets, kings, priests”. 

The prophet spoke in the name of God: the king became the repre- 
sentative of the divine action: the priest expressed the idea of the 
fellowship of God and man. 

The work of the priesthood was specially directed to the thoughts of 
sin: consecration: holiness. 


ii. Organization of the Jewish priesthood. 
We notice stages in the organization of the priesthood. 
(1) The whole people: Ex. xix. 6. See also Num. xvi. 3 (Korah: sons 
of Reuben): Hx. xxx. 11—16 (atonement for each). Compare Apoc. i. 6; 
VG LOS 20% OR 1 IRIE FeO} 
(2) Then Levi. 
(a) Representatives: Num. iii. 9, 12 (instead of all the firstborn): 
ambiguity of the term. Comp. Deut. x. 8. 
(b) Their consecration: Num. viii. 5 ff. 
Notice (a) sprinkling (contrast Lev. viii. 6 of priests); cleansing (comp. 
Lev. xiy. 8 of the leper; Deut. xxi. 12 of woman captive). 
(8) sacrifices: bullock for burnt-offering (comp. Lev. i. 3); for 
sin-offering (comp. Lev. iv. 3, 14). 
(y) their dedication to God: ‘children of Israel’ lay their hands 
upon them (comp. Lev. i. 4). 
(6) their resignation by God to the priest’s service, as ‘waved’ 
before the Lord (of a gift resigned by God to priests) : 
comp. Num. xviii. 6 f. 
(e) offering of victims: the Levites laying hands upon them. 
3. The separation of Aaron and his sons. 
Their consecration: Ley. viii.; Ex, xxix. 
(a) Washing. Comp. Ex. xl. 12; Ley. xvi. 4; and contrast Ex. xxx. 
19f.; xl. 31f. 
(8) Robing. Comp. Ex. xxviii. 4o. 
(y) Anointing of Aaron. Comp. 0. 30; Ex. xxviii, 41; xxx. 30; 
xl.15; Lev. x. 7. 
(5) <A threefold sacrifice: a bullock and two rams. 


(e) Personal application of the blood to Aaron and his sons: ear, 
hand, foot. Comp. Lev. xiv. 14. 


1 Compare Kurtz, Hist. of Old Cove- 
nant 1. 126 ff. (HE. Tr,) 

* The derivation of {75 (priest) is 
keenly debated. Two derivations seem 
to deserve notice, (1) that the word is 
formed from }}3 and describes either 


‘one who presents an offering,’ or 
‘one who stands to represent another’; 
and, (2) that it corresponds with Arab. 
kahin, ‘soothsayer,’ the earliest type 
of Shemitic priest in Arabia. 
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(¢) Investment of Aaron and his sons with the elements of sacrifice. 


() Sprinkling of the anointing oil and blood on Aaron and his sons 
and upon their garments. Ex. xxix. 21. 
In each case people, tribe, family, as representatives, were taken by the 
free choice of God, and not in virtue of any natural privilege of position ; 
Num. xvi. 7; xviii. 7; Ex. xxviii. 1; 1 Sam. ii. 28. 
(4) The High-priest: Ex. xxix. s—7; Num. xx. 26—28. 
iii. The priestly duties. iii. Priest- 
General description: Deut. xxxiii. 8 ff; 1 Sam. ii. 28. pee 
(1) Teaching and administering the Law: Deut. xvii. 8 f. (a ‘judge’ and 
also recognised); Ley. x. 10 f.; Hzek. xliv. 23 f.; Mal. ii. 7. Comp, Special. 
Hos. iv. 6 ff.; Amos ii. 6—8. 
Notice the use of the ‘lot’: Ley. xvi. 8; comp. Num. xxvi. 55; 
Josh. vii. 14 ff; 1 Sam. x. 17; xiv. 41; Prov. xvi. 33. 
(2) Ministering the ceremonial. 
(a) To prepare the shew-bread : Lev. xxiv. 5 ff. 


(6) To burn incense: Ex. xxx. 7 f.; 2 Chron. xxvi. 16 f£.; Num. 
Xvi. 4o. 

(ce) To offer sacrifice: specially to sprinkle the blood; Ley. i. 5; 
vy. 16. 


(3) Blessing: Num. vi. 22 ff. Comp. Lev. ix. 22. 
No necessity for laborious study, but for scrupulous care. 


iv. Political position of priests. iv. Sub- 
The priests occupied a subordinate political position till the time of the °° oe 
Maccabees, with rare exceptions (2 Kings xi. 1 ff.). Hli was the only Judge Peaiton et 
from among them; and there were few priest-prophets. They were the priests. 
ordinary ministers of the divine blessing with ‘a self-denying ordinance.’ 

The Levites are commonly classed with ‘the poor’: a body without 
inheritance in an agricultural state: Deut. x. 8 f.; xii. 12, 18 f.; xiv. 29; 
Xvi. II, 14; xxvi. 11. Compare Gen. xlix. 5 ff. 

Jerusalem not one of the forty-eight Levitical cities (Josh. xxi. 41); so 
that priests were strangers in the place of their service. 

Contrast the position of the Brahmins; Magians (Hdt. i. 101, 132); 
Chaldzeans (Diod. ii. 29); Egyptian priests (Hdt. ii. 35 ff.). 


vy. The idea of the Theocracy embodied in the High-priest. 

The High-priest was the representative of the whole people: he took 
their names upon his shoulders and upon his heart: Ex. xxviii. 12, 29. 

The same offering was made for his sins of ignorance as for the sins of 
the congregation: Lev. iv. 3, 13. 

He bore upon his head the words which marked the consecration of the 
nation, and that in relation to their failures: Ex. xxviii. 36 ff; comp. 
Ex. xviii. 1. 

In his person once in the year the people entered into the Presence 
of God. 
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(2) The duty of Christian progress : 
the perils of relapse (vi. 1—8). 

The apostle bases a general exhor- 
tation on the view which he has given 
of the spiritual degeneracy of the 
Hebrews. He first (a) enforces the 
duty of progress, both positively and 
negatively, and accepts the obligation 
for himself (I—3); and then (0) por- 
trays the perils of relapse, pointing 
out the impossibility (from the human 
side)-of repeating the past, and ap- 
pealing to the stern teaching of nature 
(48). 

(a) The duty of progress (I—3). 

The succession of thoughts is simple 
and natural, The general principle is 
first stated, with a clear enunciation 
of what must (1 @), and what must 
not be done (1 6, 2); and then the 
writer accepts the consequence as 
decisive for his own teaching (3). 

1—3. A question has been raised 
whether these verses contain an ex- 
hortation to the Hebrews or a declara- 
tion of the writer’s own purpose. The 
two ideas seem to be inseparable. If 
the readers are to strain forward to a 
higher knowledge the writer must 
lead them. If the writer is to aim at 
the exposition of deeper truth it must 
be with the conviction that his readers 
will endeavour to follow him. Thus 
he first identifies himself with those 
whom he addresses (hepopmeba) and 
afterwards he indicates his own pur- 
pose definitely (woujcouev). The words 
adévres and redevdrns take their ap- 
propriate meanings in each case. 

tWherefore leaving the word of the 
beginning of Christ (or the Christ, the 
Messiah), let us be borne on to perfec- 
tion, not laying again a foundation 
of repentance from dead works and 
of faith upon God, ?a teaching (or of 
teaching) of baptisms and laying on 
of hands, of resurrection of the dead 
and of eternal judgment. 3 And this 
will we do if God permit. 

dud aévres Tov Tr. apxijs TOU x. d....] 
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Vulg. Quapropter intermittentes in- 
choationis Christi sermonem... It 
is characteristic of the tone of the 
Epistle that the exhortation to pro- 
gress is based directly on the stern 
criticism which precedes (610). At 
first sight an adversative particle 
would have seemed more natural. 
But it is assumed that the position of 
inferiority occupied by the readers of 
the Epistle is not to be acquiesced in. 
The fact that they do for the moment 
hold it is an overwhelming reason for 
effort. Quia exercitatos sensus decet 
nos habere in lege domini...ad_ pro- 
funda et alta mysteria...ducamur 
(Primasius). 

The necessary condition of progress 
isa ‘giving up. All that is surrender- 
ed is indeed incorporated in that which 
is afterwards gained. In relation to 
the Hebrews the word ddévres has 
the sense of ‘leaving’ as applied to 
those who advance to a deeper know- 
ledge: in relation to the writer, as 
applied to those who pass to a new 
subject. Both senses are perfectly 
natural, and there is no confusion in 
the double application of the word. 
For the thought compare Phil. iii. 14. 

In the remarkable phrase 6 ris 
adpxns Tov Xpiorrov Noyos, the word, 
the exposition, of the beginning, the 
elementary view of the Christ, there 
can be little doubt that 1 dpy} rod 
Xpiorov go together, and that 6 
Ths apxns Aoyos does not form a com- 
pound noun. On this point the order 
seems to be decisive. ‘The beginning 
of Christ’ (or ‘the Christ’) is ‘the 
fundamental explanation of the fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic promises in 
Jesus of Nazareth’ ‘H dpy rod 
Xpiorod corresponds with 7 dpxi rév 
Aoyiwv Tod Geod (Vv. 12): the former 
phrase concentrates attention upon 
the personal Messiah, the latter on the 
records in which He was foreshewn. 
Sermonem inchoationis Christi vocat 
initium fidei, instructionem videlicet 
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BarXouevor peravoias aro VEKPWV EPYwV, Kal TIT TEWS 


I pepwucba: Pepducba D,* syr hil. 


de nativitate Christi humana, de 
passione, de resurrectione, atque as- 
censione ejus et gratia baptismatis 
(Primas.). 

éml THy TeAELoTNTA hepopebal let us 
be borne on to perfection. Vulg. ad 
perfectionem feramur. The form of 
this positive charge is remarkable. 
The thought is not primarily of per- 
sonal effort, ‘let us go on, ‘let us 
press’ (Old Lat. tendamus; Aug. 
respiciamus), but of personal surren- 
der to an active influence. The 
power is working (comp. i. 3 depav 
ra mavta): we have only to yield our- 
selves to it (comp. Acts xxvii. I5, 17). 
At the same time the influence and 
the surrender are continuous (depo- 
peOa), and not (under this aspect) 
concentrated in one momentary crisis. 
The goal of this forward movement is 
‘perfection, that is for the readers 
the full maturity of spiritual growth, 
opposed to vnmorns (v. 13); and for 
the writer the teaching which cor- 
responds with maturity. Philo (De 
agric. § 37; i. 324) distinguishes three 
classes dpxoucvot, mpokomrovres, Te- 
Terev@pevor. Compare John iii. 12 f. 
Additional Note on ii. ro. 

The patristic interpreters under- 
stand redevorns of practical life. So 
Chrysostom: pos adrny yopdpev 
Aourdy, nol, THY 6popyy, Tovréate, Biov 
dpirroy éxapev. 

py mwadw Oepédvoy KaraBaddopevor| 
The emphasis lies upon the noun. 
The tense of the participle marks the 
effort. Jos. Antt. viii. 5, 1 oixodopiay 
kareBanero. 

The writer does not (of course) 
mean to say that his readers must 
build higher without having secured 
their foundation. He assumes that 
the recognition of the paramount duty 
of progress will constrain them to do 


this at once in order that they may 
duly advance. 

The sense given by the Old Latin 
Sundamentum diruentes (d) (not 
Augustine) is contrary to the usage 
of the middle. 

For wadw see v. 6; and for dewedcov 
c. Xi. TO note. 

Gepédwov...uetavoias...] The different 
elements in the ‘foundation’ appear 
to be distinguished in three groups, 
Repentance and Faith, Baptism and 
Laying on of hands, Resurrection and 
Judgment. Of these the first two 
are the fundamental characteristics 
of the Christian’s temper, while the 
two pairs which follow give typical 
representatives of outward ordinances, 
and specific beliefs. Under another 
aspect the three groups deal with our 
personal character, our social rela- 
tions, our connexion with the unseen 
world. 

The history of the Acts shews how 
intimately each of these six articles 
was involved in the first teaching of 
the Apostles: ii. 38; iv. 2, 33; viii. 
16) 1h, 

For Geyer. xaraB. compare Philo, 
de Gig. 7 (i. 266 M.) deperuos...vmoBé- 
Brnrac... 

Oep. peravolas...kal mlaTews... | The 
genitive in each case describes an 
element of the foundation: a founda- 
tion consisting in repentance...and 
faith... Comp. ¢. xii. 11; Rom. iv. 
Die ()) eee Cory Varo. Liphevin Las nort. 
Comp. Winer, iii. 59, 8 (a). 

petavoias kal micteas...| Repent- 
ance and Faith are not treated as 
abstract subjects of debate, but as 
personal attributes. Hach has its 
supreme object in human life (re- 
pentance from dead works, faith 
towards God). So it is that they are 
combined together in the first pro- 
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2 didax7js 
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clamation of the Gospel by Christ, 
Mark i. 15, and practically in the 
first proclamation of the Gospel by 
the Apostles, Acts ii. 38. 

Comp. Acts xx. 21. 

‘Repentance from dead works’ 
gives the negative, ‘faith towards 
God’ gives the positive side of the 
Christian mind. The old must be 
abandoned, the new must be grasped. 

petavolas amd vexpav epyav| The 
force of this unique expression de- 
pends upon the sense of ‘dead works’ 
(vexpa épya, Vulg. opera mortua), a 
phrase which occurs in the N. T. only 
here and ¢. ix. 14 xaOapuet thy ovveldn- 
ow amo vexpav epyer, nor is there any 
parallel phrase. Faith is spoken of 
as ‘dead’ when it is unfruitful in deed 
(James ii. 17, 26). Sin again is said 
to be ‘dead’ when it is not called into 
activity (Rom. vii. 8). And the body 
is already ‘dead’ as carrying in it the 
doom of death: it has lost the power 
of abiding continuance (Rom. viii. 10 
ov apapriay). Ouce more men are said 
to be ‘dead’ in relation to sin in three 
ways, (1) ‘dead unto sin’ (77 apuapria) 
when they no longer execute its 
promptings (Rom. vi. 11), (2) ‘dead 
by transgressions and sins’ as deprived 
of true life through the manifold in- 
strumentality of sin (rots mapamrté- 
pacw kal tats auaprias ph. ii. 1, 5), 
and (3) ‘dead in transgressions’ as 
abiding in them and devoid of the 
capacity for real action (ev mapanro- 
paow Col. ii. 13, but the ev is doubtful). 

Compare also Matt. viii. 22; Luke 
ix, 60; xv. 24, 32; John v. 25; Eph. 
We Wie 

From the analogy of these usages 
it is possible to give a precise sense 
to the phrase ‘dead works.’ Dead 
works are not vaguely sins which lead 
to death, but works devoid of that 
element which makes them truly 


dudaxns NACD, vg: didaxjv Bd. 


works. They have the form but not- 
the vital power of works. There is 
but one spring of life, and all which 
does not flow from it is ‘dead.’ All 
acts of a man in himself, separated 
from God, are ‘dead works’ (comp. 
John xv. 4 ff.). The first step in faith 
is to give up the selfish life which 
they represent. 

Here the phrase has necessarily a 
special application. The writer of 
the Epistle is thinking, as it seems, of 
all the works corresponding with the 
Levitical system not in their original 
institution but in their actual relation 
to the Gospel as established in the 
Christian society. By the work of 
Christ, who fulfilled, and by fulfilling 
annulled, the Law, the element of life 
was withdrawn from these which had 
(so to speak) a provisional, and only a 
provisional, vitality. They became 
‘dead works.’ Comp. Herm. Sim. ix. 
21, 2 Ta pyuata a’tay pova (dau, Ta OE 
epya avrov vexpd éoru. 

The contrast between miors and 
vexpa épya corresponds with and yet 
is distinct from that between sioris 
and épya vowov in St Paul. ‘Dead 
works’ present the essential character 
of the works in themselves: ‘works 
of law’ present them in relation to an 
ideal, unattainable, standard. 

It follows therefore that ‘Repen- 
tance from dead works’ expresses 
that complete change of mind—of ~ 
spiritual attitude—which leads the 
believer to abandon these works and 
seek some other support for life. 

For the construction perdvora amo 
compare Acts viii. 22 petavonooy amd 
THs kaxias, and the characteristic phrase 
of the Apocalypse peravoeiv ex: Apoc. 
WRU TES Ike, O18 osu, It 

The patristic interpretations of the 
phrase are vague: eg. Primasius: 
Poenitentiam ab operibus mortuis 
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agere est ipsa opera mala per pceni- 
tentiam delere, qua animam morti- 
ficabant. Opera namque mortis sunt 
peccata. 

mictews él Oeov| of faith toward 
God, Vulg. fidei ad Deum. This 
phrase also is unique. 

miots is used (1) with gen. in each 
group of the writings of the N. T.: 
Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16; Rom. iii. 22; 
Apoc. xiv. 12; James ii. 1, &c. 

(2) with eis, Acts xx. 21; xxiv. 24; 
xxvi. 18; Col. ii. 5; comp. 1 Pet. i. 
21; Philem. 5. 

(3) with év, Eph. i. 15; 1 Tim. iii. 
mgee2. Tim: iiP 15: 

(4) with mpos, 1 Thess. i. 8. 

Tluorevew é€mi twa occurs not un- 
frequently: Matt. xxvii. 42; Acts ix. 
AZ xii XVI T Se Xkil. TO!) Rom. 
Aye bg Ak. 

As distinguished from muorevew eis 
perhaps micrevew emi (acc.) suggests 
the idea of being directed towards, 
and mor. éri (dat.) resting upon some 
solid foundation (the Rock). The re- 
lation in émi is external, in eds, in- 
ternal. 

2. Banricpav didaynv (ddayijs)} 
Vulg. baptismatum doctrine, im- 
positionis quoquemanuum. The con- 
struction of didaxjs, if this reading be 
adopted, has been variously explained. 
It has been taken either (1) absolutely : 
baptisms, teaching, and laying on of 
hands; or, (2) in connexion with Bar- 
ricpov, either as (a) depending on it 
and qualifying it; baptisms of teach- 
img, baptisms involving teaching and 
not mere ceremonial lustrations ; or 
as (8) governing Barricnay: teaching 
of baptisms. 

The construction and sense of the 
whole passage is decidedly in favour 
of the last view. The order is decisive 
against taking the word didaxyjs ab- 
solutely. There is no special propriety 
in speaking of Christian baptism as ‘a 
baptism of teaching’; and on the other 
hand ‘baptisms, ‘laying on of hands,’ 
‘resurrection, ‘judgment, form charac- 
teristic subjects of teaching. This 
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construction is also supported by the 
more probable variant d.daynv; and 
it makes but little difference whether 
we read diday7yv as parallel with 6e- 
pedwoy, or didaxhs as explanatory of it. 

The unusual order is probably to 
be explained by the emphasis gained 
for the characteristic contents of the 
teaching by placing Bamricpéy first. 
If d:day7s were placed first, this would 
appear to be coordinate with peravoias 
and ricrews rather than the elements 
which it includes. 

The progress in the subjects of 
teaching is significant. It reaches 
from the first scene of the Christian 
life to the last, as it is made known 
to us. 

The simple gen. in place of epi 
with gen. is remarkable, Elsewhere 
in the N. T. the gen. is used only of 
the author: Acts ii. 42, 77 didayn Trav 
dnoorodoy; 2 John 9g; Apoc. ii. 14 f. 
It seems to express more completely 
the contents, the substance, of the 
teaching than the preposition which 
would give merely the subject. 

Barricpor]| Vulg. baptismatum. For 
the form see c. ix. 10; Mk. vii. 4, 8; 
Col. ii. 12 v. 0. 

The plural and the peculiar form 
seem to be used to include Chris- 
tian Baptism with other lustral rites. 
The ‘teaching’ would naturally be 
directed to shew their essential dif- 
ference. Comp. Acts xix. 3,4; John 
iii, 25 mepi xaOapiocpov. Primasius 
explains the plural strangely: Quod 
dixit plurali numero...pro varietate 
accipientium posuit. 

embéceds Te xetpav] ‘The laying on 
of hands’ is the expressive symbol 
of a solemn blessing (Matt. xix. 13), of 
the restoration or communication of 
strength for a definite work. The sig- 
nificance of the act is clearly marked 
in healings in the Gospels: Mk. vi. 5 
(comp. xvi. 18); viii. 23; Luke iv. 40 
xiii. 13. It was regarded as natural 
by those who sought for help: Matt. 
ix. 18 (comp. Mk. v. 23); Mk. vii. 32. 
Compare also Acts xxvill. 8. In the 
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record of the Acts ‘laying on of hands’ 
appears as (1) the complement of 
Baptism, the outward rite through 
which the gift of the Holy Spirit was 
normally made (Acts viii. 17 f.; xix. 6, 
‘Confirmation’); (2) the form of the 
appointment of ‘the Seven’ (Acts vi. 
6, ‘Ordination’); (3) the mode of sep- 
aration for a special work (Acts xiii. 
3). In the first two cases it is the 
act of Apostles. In the Epistles to 
Timothy it is used of ‘ordination’ and 
attributed to ‘the presbytery’ (1 Tim. 
iv. 14; comp, 2 Tim.i. 6); to Timothy 
himself (1 Tim. v. 22); .to St Paul 
(2 Tim. i. 6; comp. 1 Tim. iv. 14). 

Primasius, not unnaturally, limits 
the phrase to Confirmation: Imposi- 
tionem manuum appellat confirmatio- 
nem per quam plenissime creditur 
accipiendus Spiritus sanctus. 

dvactacews VEKP@V kal Kpiwatos ai- 
eviov| This last pair of truths taken 
together represents the permanence 
of our present actions, the signifi- 
cance of earthly. life in the eternal 
order. Comp. Apoc. xiv. 13 (kdéou, 
epya). 

In connexion with the Resurrection 
three phrases must be studied : 

(1) avdoracis vexpav Acts xvii. 32; 
XXL 6; Xxiv. 21 (comp. o 15); 1 Cor. 
asVemlzetts 

(2) » dvactacis n ék vexpov Luke 
xx. 35; Acts iv. 2. Comp. Acts x. 41; 
1 Pet. i. 3; Col. i. 18, &c. 

(3) 7 eEavdoracis n ék vexpov Phil. 
ili. 11. 

The phrase ‘eternal judgment’ may 
be compared with ‘eternal sin’ (Mark 
ill. 29 aldyov dudptnpa). 

Kpiva describes the sentence and 
not the process. Compare John ix. 39 
note; Matt. vil. 2; Acts xxiv. 25; and 
contrast ¢. 1x. 27 ; X. 27 (kpious). 

For aidmos see ¢. v. 9 note, 
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3. Kal rodro momoopev] The fulfil- 
ment of the Apostle’s purpose is not 
made in any way to depend on the 
condition of those whom he addresses. 
His message has to be delivered. 
Compare Ezek. ii. 5; and contrast 
hepopcda v% I. 

Hoc faciemus, hoc est, ad majora 
vos ducemus et de his omnibus queze 
enumeravyimus plenissime docebimus 
vos, ut non sit iterum necesse ex toto 
et a capite ponere fundamentum 
(Primas.). 

éavrep éemitpémn 0 Geos] Compare I 
Cor. xvi. 7. elwOe 6 amoaronos mavra e&- 
aptray ths Ocias mpounbeias (Theod.). 
James iv. 14. 

(b) The perils of apostasy (4—8). 

The Apostle has given expression 
to a general charge in which he has 
joined his readers with himself (@e- 
pepeba), but he makes one limitation 
to the efficacy of the work which he 
proposes. He cannot do again what 
has been done once for all. He cannot 
offer a fresh Gospel able to change the 
whole aspect of life and thought, if 
the one Gospel has been received and 
afterwards rejected (4—6). Nature 
itself teaches that the divine gifts 
must be used fruitfully: they carry 
with them an inevitable responsibility 
(7, 8). 

4 For in the case of those who were 
once for all enlightened, havina both 
tasted of the heavenly gift and been 
made partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
sand who tasted the good word of God 
and the powers of a world to come, 
Sand fell away, tt is impossible again 
to renew them to repentance, seeing 
they crucify to themselves the Son of 
God afresh, and put Him to an open 
shame. 

4—6. The necessity of progress lies 
in the very nature of things. There 
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can be no repetition of the beginning. 
The preacher cannot again renew to 
‘repentance’ (ueravora), a complete 
change of the intellectual, moral, 
spiritual state. He must go on to 
the completion of his work. Those 
who fall away from the Faith, of which 
they have felt the power, are as men 
who crucify ‘the Son of God’ 

The correlation of the four parti- 
ciples (parc bévras, yevoapévous, yern- 
Gévras, yevoapévous), is by no means 
clear, nor are the conjunctions decisive 
(yevoapévous Te-..kal peToxous yev..--Kal 
Kahov yevoaévous...). The re may (1) 
introduce a new and distinct clause 
closely connected with qdoricdévras 
and in a sense subordinate to it (who 
awere once enlightened and so tasted..., 
and were made...); or (2) it may be 
taken in connexion with the kai...«ai... 
which follow, so that the three clauses 
yevoapevous TE..., Kal peroxous yevnbev- 
Tas...kal Kadov yevoapevous..., AYE CO- 
ordinate with deor:cbévras and ex- 
planatory of it (who were once illu- 
minated, having both tasted...and 
been made partakers...and tasted...); 
or (3) it may be taken with the kai 
which immediately follows, so that yev- 
capevous Te...kal petoxous yevnbevras 
form the twofold explanation of do- 
ria bévras while kai kadov yevoapevous 
is an independent clause (who were 
once tuminated—having both tasted 
..and been made partakers...—and 
who tasted...). Both uses of re are 
fully justified. It occurs as a retro- 
spective and additive conjunction both 
simply (c. i. 3 note), and followed by 
Kay (Acts ii, 40; XX. 30; Xxil. 7; 
Xxiv. 23; xxvi. 30); and most com- 
monly as a prospective and combina- 
tive conjunction both with a single 
clause following (c. ix. 19; Luke xxi. 
11; Acts ii. 10), and with two or more 
clauses following (Acts i. 8; xiii. 1; 
1 Cor. i. 30). 


The choice between the three con- 
structions will be decided by individual 
feeling as to the symmetry of ex- 
pression and thought. On the whole 
the third arrangement seems to bring 
out most distinctly two fundamental 
aspects of the reception of the Christ- 
ian Faith, illumination in respect to 
the divine action, and experience in 
respect to the human appropriation. 
The Christian is illuminated by the 
conscious sense of the gift of life, 
and by participation in the Spirit ; 
and he gains an individual sense of 
the beauty (the intellectual grandeur) 
of revelation, and of the powers of the 
new Order, 

The course of thought will be seen 
clearly if it is marked in a tabular 
form. The Christian has been 

(1) Illuminated (in regard of the 
divine action) in two respects, 

(a) By the consciousness of the 
reception of the gift of life 
(yevo. tis 5. Ths e7.). 

(8) By participation in the power 
of a wider life (wer. yev. my. 
ay.). 

(2) And he has tasted (in regard 
of the individual experience). 

(a) The beauty (intellectual gran- 
deur) of revelation (xan. 6.p.). 

(8) The spiritual powers of the 
new order (Suv. éAX. ai.). 

4. addvvarov yap rods ara€ ....dva- 
cavicew...| Por as touching those who 
were once enlightencd...vt is tmposst- 
ble to renew them...1t is indeed ne- 
cessary, the Apostle seems to say, that 
I should add this reserve ‘if God 
will,’ for there is only one fatal obstacle 
to the fulfilment of my work. It is 
impossible for man to renew to pera- 
voa those who have fallen from the 
Faith. The ddvvaroy at the head of 
the sentence is singularly impressive. 
So Chrysostom: ovk eimev od mpémet 
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ovde cuppéper ovde eEearw adW advva- 
Tov, aoTe eis ardyvocw euPadrevv. 

tovs anra& horicbévras| Vulg. eos 
qui semel illuminati sunt. The object 
is placed before the verb in order to 
fix attention upon the variety and 
greatness of the gifts which have been 
received and cast away. The enume- 
ration of these abandoned blessings 
prepares for the statement of the 
impossibility of restoring them. 

The word deriferOa occurs again 
ce. x. 32. The illumination both here 
and there (beri dérres) is referred to 
the decisive moment when the light 
was apprehended in its glory (contrast 
Eph. i. 18 rehoricpévovs). For the 
image compare Johni.9; 2 Tim. 1. 10; 
Eph. iii. 9 ; (Apoc. xxi. 23); 2 Cor. iv. 
4, 6 (hboricpos). See also Hcclus. xlvy. 
17; 2 K. xii. 2. Inwardly this crisis 
of illumination was marked by a 
reception of the knowledge of the 
truth (c. x. 26); and outwardly by 
the admission to Christian fellowship. 
Hence doarifew, and daricuds were 
commonly applied to Baptism from 
the time of Justin (Apol. i. 61, 65; 
comp. Dial. c. 122) downwards. And 
the Syriac versions give this sense 
here: Pesh. who have once descended 
to baptism: Hel. who have once been 
baptized, The addition of amaé (once 
for all) marks the completeness and 
sufficiency of the single act. The word 
is characteristic of the Epistle : ix. 7, 
20 ff.; x. 2; (xii. 26 f.). Compare 
I Pet. iii. 18; Jude 3, 5; and éepamagé 
c. Vil. 27 note; ix. 12; x. 10; 1 Cor. 
xv. 6, 

The force of the tense is carried on 
through yevoapévous, yeunOevras, Kadov 
yevoapévous, in contrast with adAu v. 6. 

yevoapévous TEe...Kat Heroxous yev....] 
This twofold blessing—the substance 
of illumination—describes first the 


> yevynbévras A. 


conscious possession of the principle 
of life and then the sense of fellowship 
in a vaster life. The first element is 
that which the believer has personally 
in himself: the second that which he 
has by partaking in something which 
has a far wider action. 

yevo. ths Swpeas THs émovpaviov| 
who tasted of the gift, the heavenly 
gift, the gift of the divine life brought 
by Christ and in Him: Johniy. 10 note. 
Compare Rom. v. 15, 173 Vill. 323 
2 Cor. ix. 15. Any special interpre- 
tation, such as the Hucharist or more 
generally forgiveness, peace and the 
like, falls short of the general idea 
which is required here. 

The gift is described as ‘heavenly’ 
(emoupavos) not in the sense that it 
comes from heaven, or hasthe character 
of heaven, but that it is realised in 
heaven. It belongs to a higher sphere 
of existence than earth. 

For dwpea see John iy. 10 note; and 
for émoupamos see ¢. tii. I note. 

TevoacOac expresses a real and 
conscious enjoyment of the blessing 
apprehended in its true character 
(comp. John vi. 56 ff. rpéyew). Philo 
de Abr. § 19 (ii. 14 M.) 1d dé péyeOos 
avT@y ov mavti dfdov GAA pdvoy Tots 
yevoauevors dperns. But at the same 
time the enjoyment as here described 
(yevo. dwpeas) is only partial and in- 
choative. To feast, to live upon the 
fulness of the divine blessing belongs 
to another order. 

Compare y. davdrov Matt. xvi. 28; 
John viii. 52; c. ii. 9; y. re xpnoros 
6 kvpuos I Pet.ii.3. See also Ps. xxxiv. 
(xxxiii.) 9. 

The use of the gen. (yevo. Swpeas) 
here stands in sharp contrast with 
the use of the acc. in the following 
clause (kaddv yevo. 6. paya). It is 
difficult to suppose that this repetition 
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of the verb with a changed construction 
is without design and force. The 
difference which is inherent in the 
two cases (‘a part of, ‘something of, 
and ‘the thing as a simple object’) 
falls in perfectly with the scope of 
the passage. The divine life is ap- 
prehended little by little to the end: 
the divine word is apprehended as a 
whole, and so each separate mani- 
festation of spiritual power (duvdpes 
not tév dSuvdpewy). 

peToxous yevnd. mv. ay.| The com- 
pound expression (erdx. yev.), as dis- 
tinguished from peracxovtas (c. ii. 14), 
marks more than the simple fact of 
participation (c. vii. 13; 1 Cor. x. 17). 
It brings out the fact of a personal 

“character gained ; and that gained in 
a vital development. Compare xii. 8; 
HUA X 5. 3.3)- XI (05,7. 

For péroyos see ¢. iii. 1 note; and 
for mvetpa dyov see ii. 4 note. The 
gift, the operation (mv. dy.), is dis- 
tinguished from the Person (iii. 7 ; 
LXeES SX") 05), 20)! 

Comp. Orig. ap. Athan. Hp. ad 
Serap. iv. § 10. 

5. The fact of illumination in- 
cluding the two elements of the com- 
munication of the divine (personal) 
life and of the participation in the 
divine (social) life, is followed by the 
fact of individual apprehension of the 
beauty of the message of God and of 
the manifestations of the higher life. 
The Christian life has been realised 
not only in its essential beginnings 
but in the fulness of its power. Both 
the blessings which are now put for- 
ward have become the objects of 
direct experience in their essential 
coupleteuess (yevoapévovs...pnua...dv- 
vdpets). 

kat Kadov yevo. Oeod phya] Vulg. 
gustaverunt nihilominus bonum Dei 
verbum. The order of the original 
gives the sense ‘tasted the goodness— 


beauty—of the Word of Gop. For 
kadov (Tert. dulce) compare ¢c. x. 24 
kaa épya note; 1 Pet. ii. 12. That 
of which experience was made was 
not the whole message of the Gospel 
(6 Aeyos Tov Geod), but some special 
utterance (deov pyya), such as that 
which marks the confession of faith, 
apprehended in its true character as 
an utterance of God: Rom. x. 8; Eph. 
v. 26; comp. c. i. 3 n.; John vi. 68. 
Philo, de Prof: § 25 (i. 566 M.) ¢yrn- 
cartes Kal Ti TO TPéhov eoTl THY \uynY 
(Ex. xvi. 15) edpov wabovtes paya Oeov 
Kat Néyov Beod, ad’ ob maca matdeiat 
kal copia péovew dévyao. Comp. Leg. 
Alleg. iii. §§ 59, 61 quoted on c. iv. 12. 

Suvdpuets 4éAXNovTos aiavos| powers of 
a future age, powers, so to speak, of 
another world. The indefiite ex- 
pression suggests the idea of the 
manifoldness of the energies of the 
spiritual order of which each believer 
feels some one or other (c. ii. 4). The 
anarthrous aidyv péAXov, which is not 
found elsewhere, serves also to fix 
attention on the character of the ‘age’ 
as one hitherto unrealised, as dis- 
tinguished from the conception of any 
particular future order (comp. Eph. ii. 
7: ¢. li. 5 7 otkoupevn n péAdovoa). A 
strangely similar phrase is quoted 
from Philo, Leg. Alleg. i. § 12 (i. 50 M.), 
6 beds érévevoey aito (Adam) ddvapiv 
adnOuis Cons. 

It is significant that in the enumer- 
ation of the divine gifts received by 
those who are conceived as afterwards 
falling away there is no one which 
passes out of the individual. All are 
gifts of power, of personal endowment. 
There is no gift of love. Under this 
aspect light falls upon the passage 
from Matt. vii. 22 f.; 1 Cor. xiii. 1 f. 

In this connexion it will be noticed 
that it was the presence of love 
among the Hebrews which inspired 
the Apostle with confidence (v. Io 
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Hee est margarita pretiosa caritas, 
sine qua nihil tibi prodest quodeun- 
que habueris; quam si solam habeas 
sufficit tibi(Aug.in 1 Joh. Tract.v.§7). 
6. Kat maparecovras| Vulg. et pro- 
lapsit sunt (Tert. cum eaciderint). 
The catalogue of privileges is closed 
by the statement of apostasy: those 
aho were once for all enlightened... 
and fell away... Each part of the 
picture is presented in its past com- 
pleteness. Compare 1 John ii. 19. 
The verb raparimrewy does not occur 
elsewhere in the N. T. though the 
noun sapdrTepa is common. The 
verb and the noun occur together 


Ezek. xiv. 13; xv. 8 (28). 


The idea is that of falling aside from 
the right path, as the idea of dapra- 
ve is that of missing the right mark. 

manu avaxatvicew eis peravoray | again 
to renew them to repentance, Vulg. 
renovart rursum ad peenitentiam 
(so also Tert., Ambr., Hier.; d e alone 
iterum renovare). The use of the 
active voice limits the strict appli- 
cation of the words to human agency. 
This is all that comes within the range 
of the writer's argument. And further 
the present (avaxawi¢ew) suggests con- 
tinual effort. Some divine work then 
may be equivalent to this renewing 
though not identical with it (Matt. 
xix. 26). The change in such a case 
would not be a new birth, but a raising 
from the dead. 

*Avaxauwi¢ew is found here only in 
the N. T. It occurs five times in the 
later books of the uxx., and in Herm. 
Sim. viii. 6, 3; ix. 14, 3. Compare 
avaxawovy 2 Cor. iy. 16; Col. iii. 10; 
dvaxaiveots Rom. xii. 2; Tit. iii. 5, 
where the idea is simply that of ‘mak- 
ing new, not of ‘making again new.’ 

TO Kaivovs Tmoijoat, Chrysostom says 
from one point of sight, rod Nourpod 


povoy eori. Comp. Herm. Sim. viii. 6; 
Xn AS 

The end of this renewal is peravora, 
a complete change of mind consequent 
upon the apprehension of the true 
moral nature of things. It follows 
necessarily that in this large sense 
there can be no second peravora (comp. 
v.1). The popular idea of repentance, 
by which it is limited to sorrow for 
the past, has tended to obscure the 
thought here. 

dvaoravpovrvtas...Kal mapadevypari- 
govras| Vulg. rursum crucifigentes (de 
recruciantes, Tert. refigentes cruct) et 
ostentui habentes. The present par- 
ticiples (contrast mapameoovras of the 
definite past act of apostasy) bring 
out the moral cause of the impossi- 
bility which has been affirmed. There 
is an active, continuous hostility to 
Christ in the souls of such men as 
have been imagined. 

The two words express the main 
idea under different aspects. The 
first (dvaotavpovvras) marks specially 
the wrong done to Christ : the second 
(wapadevypari¢oyras) the effect which is 
produced upon others in deterring 
them from the Faith. 

dvaotaupodvras | seeing they crucify 
again. Ti S€ éorty dvactavpotrras ; 
dvobev madw oravpovvtas (Chrys.), 
and so the other ancient interpreters 
with the versions (comp. Hier. ad Gal. 
Vv. 24 avacravpodyres...quod nos inter- 
pretari possumus recrucifigentes). In 
classical Greek however the word has 
the sense of ‘raising on the cross, 
crucifying with the additional notion 
of exposure: ¢.g. Herod. vil. 194, 238 
(exéAXevoe amorauovtas thy Kepadiy 
dvactavpéca). There is the same 
double meaning in other similar com- 
pounds: ¢.g. avaBdéro. 

It was through faithlessness, by 
clinging to selfish prepossessions in- 
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stead of yielding to divine guidance, 
that the Jews first crucified Christ. 
Those who fall away practically repeat 
the act as often as their unbelief is 
shewn, and by the notoriety of their 
apostasy put Him to open shame. 

Perhaps there is the further thought 
in the image of crucifixion that Christ 
dwells in the believer. To fall away 
from the faith is therefore to slay 
Him. Contrast Gal. vi. 14. 

This new crucifixion of Christ is 
said to be éavrois, that is to their own 
loss and condemnation (Tert. in se- 
metipsis, Vulg. sibimetipsis). Com- 
pare Rom. xiii. 2; Matt. xxiii. 31; 
Gal. vi.14. The Fathers present the 
impossibility as the impossibility of 
repeating Baptism. So, for example, 
Chrysostom : 6 roivuy Sevrepoy éavtov 
Barri{ey maw adrov oravpot. And 
Primasius: Qui iterum baptizarivolunt 
quantum in se est Christum quoque 
iterum crucifigere volunt et derisui 
habere...quoniam sicut Christus semel 
mortuus est in carne in cruce, ita et 
nos semel mori possumus in baptis- 
mate peccato. 

Tov viov tov Oeodv| The use of the 
title indicates the greatness of the 
offence. Compare x. 29; iv. 14 note. 

mapadetypari¢ovras] The verb occurs 
as a variant in Matt. i. 19 (Sevyparicar). 
Comp. Num. xxv. 4 (Lxx.). 

7, 8. The law of human life, the 
condemnation which follows from the 
neglect of blessings, is illustrated by 
an example from nature. The Parables 
of the Lord and the usage of the 
prophets suggest this method of en- 
forcing truth. We spontaneously at- 
tribute will, responsibility (iotca, rik- 
rovoa, evAoylas perahauPaver), even to 
the earth. We look for certain results 
from certain general conditions ; and 
not only so but we regard certain 
results as naturally appropriate to 
certain objects. Comp. Mark iv. 28 


(avtoparn): Rom. viii. 19 ff. The com- 
parison between processes of agricul- 
ture and moral training is common in 
all literature. Comp. Philo de Agric. 
§§ 1 ff. (i. 300 ff. M.). 

The illustration here apparently is 
not taken from the familiar image of 
the field and the seed and the sower. 
The case is rather that of the natural 
produce of the land. No mention is 
made of human activity as contribu- 
ting to the production of the ‘herb’; 
though the land is such as is cultivated. 
From the land and from man it is 
reasonable to look for fruitful use of 
divine gifts. The human ministry of 
tiller and teacher falls into the back- 
ground. 

The primal record of Genesis fur- 
nishes the example of fruitful fertility 
(Gen. i. 11 Borayn) and the exainple of 
noxious growth (Gen. ili. 18 dkavda 
kal tpiBoror), followed in the one case 
by blessing (i. 13), and connected in 
the other with a curse (ili. 17). 

7. yn yap 4 mwvoal For earth— 
to borrow an image from another form 
of Gov’s works—earth that in the 
season drank the rain of His gift... 
Compare c. ix. 2; Rom. ix. 30; Phil. 
iii. 9 Ltft. ad Loe. 

m.ovoa...tixrovca] The complete ap- 
propriation of the gift at the time 
when it comes precedes the production 
of the fruit. Here the Latin (as com- 
monly with such participles) fails to 
express the full thought: bibens...et 
generans...(Tert. que bibit...et pe- 
perit...). 

For swtca compare Deut. xi. Ir. 
(‘Sat prata biberunt.’) The gift had 
not been rejected. So the parallel 
is established with those who had 
believed the Gospel. 

Tov ém avdtns épxdpmevov moAXd. v.] 
The harvest is prepared not by one 
gift of heaven but by many. The gen. 
in ém avrijs gives not only the idea of 
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‘reaching to’ but adds also that of 
extending over. Comp. James Vv. 17; 
Mk. iv. 26; Apoe. iii. 10. Chrysostom 
sees in verdy a pointed reference to 
the human parallel tyy didacKadiav 
gnoiv. Compare Is. y. 6; Amos Viii. 
Il. 

kal tikrovoa] and then bringeth 
JSorth, as the natural and proper fruit. 
The personal word gives force and 
vividness to the application of the 
image. Comp. James i. 15. 

The more complete form of ex- 
pression would have heen rixtovoa 
pev...expépovoa dé...but the first case 
is taken by itself as giving the true 
normal issue. 

Borayny| the simplest natural pro- 
duce: Gen. i. 11 ff. Hence the word 
is used in a bad sense for wild plants, 
weeds. Comp. Lightfoot on Ign. Eph. 
10. 

evOerov] Vulg. opportunam (Old 
Lat. utilem, aptam); Luke ix. 62; xiv. 
35. The word probably is not to be 
taken absolutely but joined with ékei- 
volts. 

8? ovs Kai yewpyeirac] for whose sake 
it is also tilled. Compare ec. vii. 26; 
> Chayy, auii, (9 Clall, rik, is. 

The laborious culture of the soil 
seems to be contrasted with its spon- 
taneous fruitfulness. In its truest 
state, as fulfilling the divine purpose, 
it meets (so to speak) man’s efforts 
for the service of man. ‘Those ‘for 
whom’ it is cultivated are not the 
tillers themselves only (Vulg. a quibus, 
Old Lat. propter quos), uor yet the 
owners, but men at large. 

It is easy to see an allusion to the 
human field tilled for God’s glory: 
1 Cor. iii. 9. 


perarauBaver evdoyias] shares in 
blessing which is of wider range. 
This blessing may best be supposed 
to lie in increased fruitfulness: John 
DRE, Dp 

For peradapBave: see ¢. Xli. 10; 2 
Tim. ii. 6. 

8. expépovoa dé] but if it bear, 
breaking the law of fruitfulness. The 
word éxpépovea stands in contrast with 
rixrovoa, though in Gen. i. 12 e&nveyxey 
is used of the productiveness of the 
earth in answer to the divine command. 


‘Usage hardly justifies the remark of 


the Greek Fathers: ovkéri etme Tik- 
Tovox GAN expépovoa, TO mapa iow 
ths exBoArns aivirtopevos (Cicum.). 

adokios...cavow] The judgment on 
the land, fruitful only for ill, is given 
in three stages. It is rejected: such 
land cannot any longer be reckoned 
as land for fruitful service. It is nigh 
unto a curse: it presents the out- 
ward features of the curse (Gen. iii. 
17 f.), whence the near presence of 
the curse is inferred. Its end is 
burning. ~Addximos (Lat. reproba) is 
found elsewhere in the N. T. only in 
St Pauls eqs 1 Corax..27 5) 20 Cor 
xiii. 5 ff. 

For xardpas éyyvs compare ¢. Vili. 13 
eyyvs apavcpov. Primasius remarks 
upon the phrase: Notandum quia? on 
dixit maledicta est sed maledicti ni 
proxima (poBdv aya kat mapapvbov- 
pevos Huth. Zig.); and Ccumenius 
(following Chrysostom) 6 &€ éyyis 
Katdpas yevouevos Kal paxpay yevéo ba 
Svvarat Oud preravolas. 

hs TO Tédos eis kadaw | whose end (i.e. 
the end of the land) is for burning, 
Vulg. cujus consummatio in com- 
bustionem. The rhythm of the whole 
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sentence shews that the relative looks 
back to the main and not to the last 
(karapa) antecedent. 

So Gicumenius (after Chrysostom) : 
€ay péxpt trédovs emipelyn, Pyol, Kal 
péxpe Tedevtas dxavOas expépwv Tore 
kavOnoera. For eis compare Rom. x. 
10; 1 Cor. xi. 17; and for kadous 2 
Bet ill, 10,5125 C) X11 27% 

The image here appears to repre- 
sent utter desolation as of a land 
destroyed by volcanic forces (7 kara- 
kexavpévn). Compare Deut. xxix. 23. 
The thought of purification by fire, 
true in itself, is foreign to the context; 
nor does the image of the burning of 
the noxious growth of the land (Virg. 
Georg. i. 84 ff.) seem to be sufficiently 
expressive. Compare c. x. 26f.; John 
Xv. 6. 

The warning found a typical fulfil- 
ment in the overthrow of Jerusalem 
and the old Theocracy. 

(3) Words of hope and encourage- 
ment (Q—12). 

The spiritual dulness and sluggish- 
ness of the Hebrews had not yet 
checked their active exercise of Christ- 
jan love. In this the Apostle found 
the assurance of better things (9, 10). 
And he grounded upon it his desire 
for a corresponding development of 
hope through long-suffering faith (11, 
12). Thus in this brief section we 
have a view of (a) the Apostle’s con- 
fidence; and (}) the Apostle’s wish. 

9 But we are persuaded of you, 
beloved, better things and things that 
accompany salvation, though we thus 
speak; °° for God is not unrighteous 
to forget your work and your love, 
which ye shewed toward His name in 
that ye ministered to the saints and 
still do minister. And we desire 
that each one of you may shew the 
same zeal that ye may attain unto the 
Sulness of hope even to the end; ** in 


order that ye may not become sluggish, 
but imitators of them that through 
faith and long-suffering inherit the 
promises. 

(a) The Apostle’s confidence (9, 10). 

9, 10. The Apostle guards him- 
self against the supposition that he 
classes the Hebrews among those who 
had ‘fallen away.’ The presence of 
active love among them was a sure 
sign that God had not left them. 

9. memeiopeba Sé...c@rnpias| But 
we are. persuaded of you, beloved.... 
The order of the words is most signi- 
ficant. First comes mereiopeda, which 
suggests a past conflict of feeling 
issuing in a settled judgment. Then 
follows the pronoun (epi vudv), which 
at once separates the Hebrews from 
the apostates who had been just 
described. Then a unique title of 
deep affection. 

merreiopeda] Compare Rom. xv. 
14; and contrast ¢. xiii. 18 (mev6o- 
peOa) ; Gal. v. 10 (éroi8a). The form 
implies that the writer had felt mis- 
givings and had overcome them. Chry- 
sostom notices both the word and the 
plural: ovk cimre vopifoper, ovdé aroxa- 
Copeba odd mpocdokaper, ovdé eArri¢o- 
prev’ adda Ti; memeiopeba, Kal ov tepl 
éavrov rodto povoy dna adda tepl 
mWToV, ov yap elme mémevopar adda 
memeiopeba. 

dyannroi] Vulg. dilectissimi (d 
carissimt). The word occurs nowhere 
else in the Epistle. The use of it in 
this connexion emphasises the affec- 
tion which the stern language of the 
former paragraphs might seem to have 
obscured or negatived. The title 
generally suggests an argument: I 
Cor x) 143) xVe503 2) Corl vile 15) xi: 
19. Compare 1 John ii. 7 note. 

ra Kpeiccova kai ey. oor.] There 
are but two issues: a better and a 
worse. The comparative is not used 
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for the positive, but plainly suggests 
the contrast (cf. ¢. vii. 7; xi. 40). For 
the word (kpeiaaova), which is charac- 
teristic of the Epistle, see i. 4 note. 

The exact meaning of éeyopeva co- 
tnptas (Vulg. viciniora|d proximiora. 
Aug. adv. Cres. iii. 74 herentia) 

saluti) is somewhat uncertain. The 
' phrase is parallel with and yet distinct 
from (kardpas) eyyus (v. 8). The con- 
struction éyecOai twos is used of local 
contiguity (Mk. i. 38), and also of tem- 
poral connexion (Lk. xiii. 33; Acts xx. 
I5; xxi. 26). Hence ey. cwrnpias may 
here mean either ‘which issue in 
salvation as immediately following, 
or ‘which issue from salvation as im- 
mediately preceding.” Probably there 
is no exact defivition of the relation: 
which accompany salvation, which 
are closely connected with it, and so, 
in some sense, bring it with them. 
Comp. Luc. Hermoy. 69 Aridos ov 
pukpas €yopeva. 

ei kai] though, Vulg. tametsi (de 
nam et sic, corruption of tametst 7); 
Okeexdiy osx vill. Ae 2 Cor xaieatiie 
vii. 8; 1 Pet. iii. 14. 

The circumstance thus introduced 
may be either distinctly acknowledged 
or simply admitted for the sake of 
argument. Inu each case the cai em- 
phasises the word which it precedes 
by suggesting some limit which is 
over-passed. Comp. Winer p. 544. 

10. ov yap adikos...ayanns| The 
active exercise of love, which is itself 
a sign of the divine presence, carries 
withittheassurance of a divinereward. 
The deed and the result are regarded 
from the human side as cause and 
effect, service and reward, while essen- 
tially the one includes the other. The 
thought is of character shewn in life, 
and not of any special works which 
have a merit of their own. The ‘re- 
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ward’ is the power of more perfect 
service (v. 7). 

The claim (so to speak) on God’s 
righteousness (comp. Rom. iii. 5) is 
not an assertion of merit. Its ground 
lies in a perfect trust in His Nature 
and Will as revealed to men within 
and without. He is alike righteous 
when He rewards and when He 
punishes. Compare Chrys. on Col. i. 
Hom. ii. § 4 €? kpiows ovK €or, ovk gore 
dikatos 0 Oeds* kata avOpwroyv héyo. 
el Sikatos ovK éeotw o Oeds, ovdé eds 
éoriv. ei Oeds ovK eoTLY, aTAGS amavTa 
éeperat, ovdev dpery, ovdéy Kakia. 

The reward of God is the inherent 
issue of action (1 John i. 9; Mark ix. 
41); and without Himself it is value- 
less (Matt. xx. 14 Umaye). Compare 
1 John i. 9 note. 

For other forms of trust based 
upon the essential character of God, 
see 1 Cor. x. 13; I Thess. v.24; 2 Tim. 
rill, 3% 

The sense of God’s righteousness 
is indeed a necessary condition of 
faith: iC. x16; 

emtAabéo Gat | Compare KS xi. 16: 
The thought is perfectly general, and 
must not be limited either to the past 
or to the future. We necessarily 
present the relation of God to men in 
terms of man’s experience. 

TOU epyou vpov Kal T. ay.| the energy 
of life in its unity (contrast c¢. x. 24), 
of which love was the inspiration. 

For the use ‘of the singular see 
Romyiin7; Gal. vadcee hessaer 
and also John iv. 34; vi. 29 (€pya v. 
28); xvii. 4 and notes. 

The nature of ‘the work’ of the 
Hebrews is described in e¢. x. 32 ff. 

Bengel notices the prominence 
given to love, hope and faith succes- 
sively in vv. 1O—12. 

ns eéved. eis TO dvopa avtrovu] The 
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Staxovotvres: Siaxovovres D,*. 


love was directed to God’s name, to 
God as He was made known in Christ, 
and so found its objects in those who 
were His children (ovy adds eis rods 
dyiouvs aX eis Tov Oedv, Chrys.). The 
tense seems to point to some well- 
known occasion. 

For the construction with eis see 
2 Cor. viii. 24. 

The tense of éevedeiEacde is accom- 
modated to the first participle (d:a- 
kovnoavres). A present évdeikvuade is 
spontaneously supplied with Scaxovotr- 
res. The ‘name’ (compare ¢. xiii. 15) 
is specially mentioned (rather than 
‘towards Him’) because the sonship 
of believers is included init; and the 
Hebrews had satisfied the claim on 
Christian love which lay in that 
common tie, 

The false translation of e?s ro dvopa 
of the Latin (én nomine), which ob- 
scures, if it does not wholly alter, the 
sense, is the uniform Latin trans- 
lation of eis ro 6vopa. In some places 
it leads (as here) to very serious wis- 
understanding ; and it commonly in- 
fluenced the A.V., as in the rendering 
of the most important phrases : 

(1) Bamrifew eis tO dvopa, Matt. 
Xxviii. 19; Acts viii. 16; xix. 5; 1 Cor. 
1h 1a) Gel, 

(2) ovvayecOa eis Td dvopa, Matt. 
xviii. 20 (so R. V.). 

(3) murrevew eis TO dv., John (i. 12); 
ii. 23; iii. 18; (1 John v. 13). Compare 
Matt. x. 41 f. 

Siaxovnoavtes Tois aylows] See ec. 
x. 32 ff. Compare Rom. xv. 25. The 
thought is of service to Christians as 
Christians, ¢. xiii. 24 (iii. 1); and not 
’ to Christians as men. Love of the 
brethren (c. xiii. 1) is crowned at last 
by love (2 Pet. i. 7). 

There is nothing in such passages 


as Rom. xv. 26; I Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. 
viii. 4; ix. rto show that the Christians 
at Jerusalem had the title of ay.oc 
specially. Comp. Rom. sii. 13. 

The title is used again of Christians 
in the Epistle: xiii. 24, who are else- 
where addressed as ddeAdoi (iil. 12; 
X. 19; xiii. 22), dyamnroi (v. 9), adeA- 
bot ayarnrol (iil. 1). 

(6) The Apostle’s wish. 

II, 12. The activity of practical 
love among the Hebrews fills the 
Apostle with the desire that the spirit 
from which this springs may find a 
wider work among them in the 
strengthening of hope and _ faith, 
through which alone the divine pro- 
mises can be realised. 

Il. émiOvpotperv Sé...] Action alone 
is not sufficient, nor can it be sus- 
tained without the inspiration of 
hope. 

The word of strong personal—even 
passionate—desire, coveting (éni6v- 
povupev), is expressive of the intense 
longing of the writer. There is no 
exact parallel. Compare 1 Pet. i. 12 
(1 Tim. iii. 1). Chrysostom dwells on 
the expression: émidupotpev dyoiv: 
ovK dpa péxpe pnwarewr TodTo BovAducba 
povov; and again ovk eime Oéd\w Srep 
Av Svdackarexhs adOevrias, GAN 0 mar- 
puxns mv dirooropyias Kat méov Tod 
Oédew ; and so later Fathers. 

éxaotov vpov| The desire is indi- 
vidual, while the expression of corifi- 
dence is general (v. 9). In this way 
the force of émOupotpev is strength- 
ened. ‘The writer’s wish goes beyond 
the general character of the body, or 
the perfection of some of the members 
of it. Kat peyddwy kal puxpay opolws 
«nOerae (Chrys.). 

Tv avtny evd. om....redous| The 
desire of the writer is that the 
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Hebrews should shew the same zeal 
in other directions as they shewed in 
works of love. Their hope was chilled. 
It was essential that this should be 
rekindled ‘in regard to,’ ‘ with a view 
to securing’ the fulness of hope even 
to the end (Vulg. ad expletionem [d e 
confirmationem | spet). 

For the phrase 7 mAnpodopia ths 
edmidos Compare C. X. 22 mAnpodopia 
miorews. Col. ii. 2 7 wAnpodopia tis 
cvvécews. It describes the fulness, 
the full measure, of hope. The word 
mAnpopopia (not found iu classical 
writers) is always taken passively in 
N. T. (‘fulness’ not ‘fulfilling’); and 
it seems better to understand it here 
of the full development of hope than 
of the full assurance of hope (1 Thess. 
rh Wye 

Such zeal issuing in such growing 
_ hope must be exercised until the end 
of the present period of trial and 
discipline: compare c. iii. 6 note péypu 
tédouvs. The interpretation ‘till it is 
consummated ’ is contrary to the usage 
of the phrase. On the Christian func- 
tion of hope see ¢., iii. 6; x. 23 notes. 

12. wa pn vedpol yev., pip. dé... ] 
that ye become not sluggish, but imi- 
tators.... Vulg. ut non segnes efficia- 
mint (d ne sitis cegri) verum imi- 
tatores...The object of the Apostle’s 
desire was that the Hebrews might 
avoid an imminent peril, and strive 
after a great ideal. If hope failed to 
have her perfect work the dulness 
which had already come over their 
powers of spiritual intelligence would 
extend to the whole of life (vy. 11 
voOpoi rais axoats). In this one defi- 
nite respect they had ‘become’ dull 
(v. 11, yeyovare): the danger was lest 
they should ‘become’ dull absolutely 
(iva po) yevrno Oe v.). On the other hand 
if hope were kindled they would be 


Kat waxpodunodyras D,*. 
enabled to imitate the heroes of 
faith. 

The word piuytis (which should 
be rendered closely imitator and not 
follower) is found here only in the 
Epistle. Elsewhere in the N. T. it is 
peculiar to St Paul (five times). The 
word occurs as a false reading in 
1 Pet. iii. 13. 

tov dia m. Kai pakp....emayy.| The 
model of Christian effort is offered 
by those who through the exercise of 
the characteristic graces of faith and 
long-suffering are even now realising 
in a true sense the promises of God. 
‘Faith’ is the essential principle 
through which the blessing is gained, 
and ‘long-suffering,’ marks the circum- 
stance under which faith has to be 
maintained. The two graces of 
patience (dmopuovn) and faith are 
combined in Apoe. xiii. Io (xiv. 12); 
James i. 3; 2 Thess. i. 4. 

The word paxpodvpia and its cog- 
nates are very rarely found except in 
Biblical Greek (Plutarch). Some form 
of the class occurs in each group of 
the writings of the N. T. except the 
writings of St John. It is important 
to distinguish paxpodvuia from vzo- 
ovr, with which it is often confounded 
by the Latin Versions. ‘Yzropovy (ec. x. 
36; xii. 1) suggests the pressure of 
distinct trials which have to be borne. 
MakpoOvpia expresses the trial of un- 
satisfied desire. So God bears with 
men who fail to fulfil His will (Rom. 
Uy 4seixs 227) ie Omeilne tami: 
20; 2 Pet. iil. 15 rod kvpiov); and in 
their place men seek to imitate His 
long-suffering: 1 Thess. v. 14; Gal. v. 
22; Hiphs ive Coles. 2 line 
iv. 2; James v. 7 f. 

MaxpoOvpia and vrouovn occur 
together 2 Cor. vi. 4, 6 év vroporq 
TONAH, ev Odipeow...ev yvacet, ev pa- 


VI. 13] 
if \ > / 
MovyTwy Tas érrayyeNias. 


KpoOvpia, €v xpnorornre...Col. i. 11 eis 
macav vroporvny Kai paxpobvpuiav. 2 
Tim. iii. 10 7H miore,, TH paxpobvpia, 
Th ayarn, TH Vropovy. James y. Io f. 

The contrast lies in 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 
6 9 dyamn paxpobupel...mavra vropéves. 

KAnpovopovytov| wWho...... inherit, 
Vulg. hereditabunt, d e potiuntur. 

The participle is a strict present. 
Believers even now enter on their 
inheritance (c. iv. 3), and with them 
the saints of old time enjoy the ful- 
filment of that for which they looked 
(GC saiomie)) 

Compare 1 Cor. xv. 50 kAnpovope? ; 
and coutrast the perfect, ¢. i. 4; and 
the aorist, c. xii. 17. 

For the image comp. i. 4, 14; ix. 15 
and Additional Note. 

There is an evident distinction 
between oi kAnpovopowrres (ras émayye- 
Aias) and of KAnpovopor (THs emayyeAias 
w. 17). The first phrase marks the 
direct realisation of the blessings of 
heirship, and the second simply the 
position. 

The plural (ai émayyediar) repre- 
sents the various promises made in 
old time in many parts (i. 1). Compare 
CuVil pOsexXi i -eivOMl TX. 1419 XValG 5 
Gal. iii. 16. Clem. 1 Cor. 10’ABpadu... 
e&nOev...07ws...KAnpovopnon Tas émay- 
yeXlas Tov Oeod. 

These many promises are gathered 
up in the one promise of that sal- 
yation which Christ wrought and 
which awaits its complete accomplish- 
WAIN BD, WB IS WHS 5, BOR sel Zfoy 

(4) The certainty of the Divine 
promises (13—20)- 

The reference to the divine pro- 
mises in v. 12 suggests the conside- 
ration that long-suffering (patience) 
is necessary and reasonable. Though 
their fulfilment may be delayed it is 
certain. This certainty of fulfilment 
after long waiting is illustrated by 
(a) the fundamental promise to Abra- 
ham, which by its very form—pointing 
to a distant future—implied the exer- 
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cise of patience (13—15). And (6) 
this promise partially, typically, yet 
not exhaustively fulfilled, has been 
handed down to us, doubly confirmed, 
so that we cannot doubt as to its 
uttermost accomplishment (16—18) ; 
(¢) an accomplishment which is pre- 
sented to us in the exaltation of the 
Son, Whom hope can follow now 
within the veil (19, 20). 

13 For when God had made pro- 
mise to Abraham, since He could 
swear by no one greater, He sware 
by Himself, saying, ** Surely blessing 
LI will bless thee, and multiplying 
LI will multiply thee. % And thus, 
having patiently endured, he ob- 
tained the promise. 

© For men swear by the greater, 
and the oath is an end of all gain- 
saying in their case for confirmation. 
7 Wherein God being minded to 
shew more abundantly to the heirs 
of salvation the immutability of His 
counsel interposed by an oath, ** that 
by two immutable things, in which 
it is impossible for God to lie, we 
may have strong encouragement, who 
fled for refuge to lay hold of the hope 
set before us. 

19 Which we have as an anchor of 
the soul, a hope both sure and stead- 
Jast and entering within the veil ; 
2 whither, as forerunner, Jesus 
entered on our behalf, having become, 
after the order of Melchizedek, a 
HHigh-priest for ever. 

(a) The promise to Abraham (13— 
15). 

13—15. The example of Abraham 
establishes two things, the certainty 
of the hope which rests on a promise 
of God, and the need of patience in 
order to receive its fulfilment. God 
promised with an oath: Abraham 
endured to wait and that not in vain. 
He is thus a perfect representative 
of all ‘who through faith and long- 
suffering inherit the promises.’ 

By fixing the attention of his 
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readers on the promise to Abraham 
the writer carries their thoughts be- 
yond the Law. The Law appears as 
a stage only in the fulfilment of the 
promise. Comp. Gal. iv. 21 ff. 

13. Ta yap’ A. emayyethdpevos...kad” 
éavtod| For God having made 
promise to Abraham...sware...Vulg. 
promittens (Old Lat. cum repromi- 
sissct).. juracit.... The promise was 
given, and then the promise was con- 
firmed by an oath (Gen. xii. 3, 7; 
xiii. 14; xv. 5 ff. ; xvii. 5 ff. ; compared 
with Gen. xxii. 16 ff). The student 
will do well to consider very carefully 
the exact differences of form under 
which the promise was given to Abra- 
ham at different times and afterwards 
to Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 2 ff.) and to Jacob 
(Gen, xxviii. 13 ff.). 

This interpretation, which is di- 
rectly suggested by the history, seems 
to be better than that which regards 
érayyetAapevos and épooev as contem- 
poraneous, a construction which is in 
itself perfectly admissible. (Comp. ec. 
lil. 10) 

It may be further added that the 
interposition of an oath implied delay 
in the fulfilment of the promise. No 
oath would have been required if the 
blessing had been about to follow 
immediately. But in the nature of 
the case the promise to Abraham 
pointed to a remote future. Thus 
his example was fitted to encourage 
the Hebrews to trust in the unseen. 
At the same time the promise was 
absolute and not conditional (as 1 K. 
ii. 4). 

emet kat’ ovdevos elyey yu. 6.4] since 
He could swear by no greater one, 
(according to usage). Vulg. guoniam 
neminem haberet per quem juraret 
majorem. Comp. Philo, Leg. Alleg. 


el un C vg: nuns. 


iii. § 72 (i. 127 M.) 6pas bre ov Ka® ér€pou 
duvvder Oeds, ovdev yap avTov KpeiTTor, 
adda kab’ Eavrod bs eott TavT@Y ApLoTos 
(in reference to Gen. xxii. 16). 

dporev kal’ éavtov} The oath to 
Abraham was the foundation of the 
hope of Israel (Ps. cv. 6ff.; Luke i. 
73) and the support of all positive 
religious faith. In this respect it is 
important to notice that it is the 
first explicit mention of the divine 
oath, which however was implied in 
the promise to Noah (Is. liv. 9; Gen. 
viii. 21f.; ix. 11ff.). Compare also 
Gen. xv. 8 ff. Jewish scholars dwelt 
on the thought of God’s oath ‘by 
Himself’: Shemoth R. 44 (on Ex. 
Xxxli. 13), What means By Thyself? 
R. Eliezer replied: Moses spake thus 
to the Lord (Blessed be He). If Thou 
hadst sworn by heaven and earth, I 
should say, since heaven and earth 
shall perish, so too Thine oath. Now 
Thou hast sworn to them by Thy 
great name: as Thy great name lives 
and lasts for ever and ever, Thy oath 
also shall Jast for ever and ever. 

The phrase opr. cara tivos does not 
occur again in the N.T. (comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 63). It is found in the ixx. 
(Jer. xlix. 13; li. 14; Amos vi. 8; 
and in later Greek. The classical 
construction (with the simple acc.) is 
found in James y. 12. 

14. «i py evdroyav...] Gen. xxii. 
17. The writer of the epistle substi- 
tutes o¢ for ro omépya cov in the last 
clause. He concentrates his attention 
on Abraham alone. Comp. Gen. xii. 3 
with Gen. xxii. 18. 

The promise which is quoted is 
simply that of outward prosperity, of 
which in part Abraham lived to see 
the fulfilment. But the Messianic 
promise, with which the readers were 
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familiar, was given under the same 
circumstances. 

evdoyay evhoyjow] Old Lat. bene- 
dicendo benedixero. Vulg. benedi- 
cens benedicam. This construction 
in imitation of Hebr. inf. abs. with the 
finite verb is found in the N.T. only 
in quotations from the Lxx. in which 
it is extremely frequent. Comp. John 
il. 29 yapa yaiper note. 

The form ei? pny both here and in 
the text of the Lxx. is attested by 
overwhelming authority against the 
common form 7 uyv. The form e is 
recognised in Htymol. Magn. as an 
alternative form for 7 as émippnya 


opkicov with a reference to this 
passage. It may be a dialectic pecu- 
liarity. 


15. kal ovtws...] and thus, confi- 
dent in a promise solemnly ratified, 
having patiently endured...The otras 
is to be taken separately and not in 
close connexion with paxp. (‘having 
thus patiently endured’). Comp. 
Acts vii. 8; xxviii. 14; 1 Cor. xiv. 25. 

According to the history twenty- 
five years elapsed from the call of 
Abraham to the birth of Isaac (Gen. 
EN AUS DOG) p 

For paxpodupnoas see v. 12 note. 

enéruyev THs emayy.| obtained the 
promise, Vulg. adeptus est repromis- 
sionem. The phrase following after 
émayyeAduevos and separated from it 
by paxpodvyncas cannot mean simply 
‘obtained from God the assurance of 
a future blessing. It affirms that in 
some sense Abraham gained that for 
which he looked. And in fact Abra- 
ham obtained the fulfilment of the 
promise in its beginning in Isaac, 
born past hope and given to him, 
as it were a second time, and also 
afterwards in Isaac’s sons. In part 
however the promise necessarily re- 


mained to be fulfilled in after time 
(mrAnOvvev TrynOvve...Kai ev col...), SO 
that through Christ Christians inherit 
it. Compare c. xi. 33; Rom. xi. 7; 
James iv. 2; and ¢, x. 36; xi. 15, 39 
(kopicacOat). : 

In c. xi. 39 it is said of the faithful 
fathers ovk exouicavro thy émayyediav 
(comp. xi. 15). Chrysostom calls 
attention to the apparent contradic- 
tion and solves it: ov mepi rov adroéy 
evravda dno. Kdket, GAdAa Kal Surdqv 
Touirar THY TapdkAnow. emnyyeidato 
T® “ABpadp, Kal ra prev évtadda pera 
pakpov xpovov dake, Ta dé eet ovdera. 

(6) The fulfilment of the promise 
is doubly assured to us (16—18). 

16—18. The promise which Abra- 
ham received still awaits its complete 
accomplishment, and it is our in- 
heritance, doubly confirmed to us as 
to him, being a promise, and a pro- 
mise confirmed by an oath. 

In this respect the character and 
purpose of a human oath, illustrate 
the divine oath. An oath is a de- 
cisive appeal to the highest power 
to close all controversy. Therefore 
in condescension God interposed an 
oath to give to His promise this 
additional pledge of immutability for 
our encouragement. 

The argument assumes the reli- 
gious propriety of oaths. 

16. dvOpwro yap...| For men, 
being men, as men, not of av@p. (c. ix. 
27)—swear by the greater... Here the 
main thought is the fact of the oath. 
The character of the oath (kara r. p.) 
follows from the nature of man. There 
can be no doubt from the context 
that rod peifovos is masculine (Vulg. 
per majorem sui), and not, as it 
might be (Matt. xii. 6 petfov) neuter. 

For the use of dvOpero, marking 
the nature and not the class, see 
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Geos émideieau TOUS KANpOVvopols THS eTayyeNlas TO 


mT. QUT. GVTU.: 
-Tépws B. B.60.: 66. B. Dy. 
John v. 41 compared with 2 Tim. iii. 
2+ Tit. 1-8. 

Compare Philo, de sacr. Ab. et 
Cain. § 28 (i. 181 M.) rod muorevOnvac 
xdpw dmicrovpevor Katahevyovow ep’ 
épkov dvOporo. Cic. de Offic. ili. 31, 
ibiihle 

maons...avTwr. mépas eis BeB.] Vulg. 
omnis controversie eorum finis ad 
confirmationem. The oath has two 
results negative and positive: it finally 
stops all contradiction ; and it estab- 
lishes that which it attests. It is on 
the one side an end to all gainsaying 
in the relation of man to man (adrois). 
By an appeal to a higher authority it 
stays the human denial of the state- 
ment which it affirms: é« tovtov Mverau 
maons avtidoylas duds Bytnos (Chrys.). 
And on the other side it issues in con- 
firmation. The oath which silences 
contradiction confirms that in favour 
of which it is taken (8eBaiwous, Phil. 
i. 7; Wisd. vi. 19). For the sense of 
dvriA, see ¢. vii. 7 (xii. 3; Jude 11). 
The sense of ‘controversy’ (Ex. xviii. 
16; LxXxX.) is too vague. The issue 
raised is simple and direct. (Comp. 
Proy. xviii. 18.) 

Compare Philo, de Somn. i. § 2, ra 
evdoualopeva TOY Tpaypdtear dpx@ d.a- 
Kpiverat kal Ta aBeBaa BeBarodrat Kal 
Ta dmota TioTW NawBaver, 

17. ev @...] wherein, i.e. in this 
method of appeal to remove all doubt 
and gainsaying, God being minded 
to shew more abundantly to man’s ap- 
prehension than by a simple promise. 
Ilepiooorepoy is to be taken with ém- 
detEar (Acts xviii. 28). The oath was 
given to bring home to men the cer- 
tainty of the divine promise. Compare 
Philo, de Abr. 46 (ii. 39 M.) dyai, car’ 


mw. dvTir. avT. Dy* syrr. 
émoetEat: 


17 &v @: év T@ D,*. mepioo OT Epoy = 


émdeliacbar A. 


épavrou dpooa, map’ @ 6 oyos Spkos 
éori, evexa TOU 77 Suavovav akdwas Kat 
mayios ért uaAXov } mpdorepoy epnpeto Oat. 

Bovddpuevos| As distinguished from 
brew, BotrdeoOa regards. a purpose 
with respect to something else, while 
dédev regards the feeling in respect of 
the person himself. BovAeoOa is used 
of the divine purpose: Matt. xi. 27 
(Luke x. 22); 1 Cor. xii. 11; James i. 

2 Pet. iii. 9. For 6é\ew see Mk. xiv. 
36; Acts xviii. 21; Rom. ix. 22; 1 Cor. 
iv 1Ols XVa365 Col.tn275 tDimeteds: 
James iv. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 17; Matt. 
Kil. 7 (Lxx.); Hebr. x. 5, 8 (uxx.): 

Tois KAnp. ths emayy.| The oath to 
Abraham was not for himself alone 
even as the promise was not for himself 
alone. It was for him and his seed: 
for the father of the faithful and all 
faithful sons (c. ii. 16). Thus the 
phrase (the heirs of the promise) 
includes all who under different cir- 
cumstances and different degrees suc- 
ceeded to the promise, the Patriarchs 
(Xi. 9), the prze-Christian Jews, Christ- 
ians. The immediate application is 
(éxopev) to the generation of believers 
represented by the Hebrews who had 
need of the assurance. 

TO duet. THs Bovdys| Vulg. cmmo- 
bilitatem consilii (Old Lat. voluntatis) 
swt. 

The counsel was that of bringing 
universal blessing through the seed of 
Abraham (comp. Acts iii. 25). This 
part of the promise has not been 
directly quoted, but the reference to 
it is perfectly intelligible from v. 14. 

For the use of the adj. (ré dyer.) see 
Rom. 0 ik, 4g vilies eat Conmiar aoe 
2 Cor. iv. 17; Phil. iii. 8. 

The word Bovdy is used of God 
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dia Ovo mpaypatwv auetabéTwr, év ois ddvvaTov \ev- 


6 al / > \ és of € 
caclat Geor, loxupav TapakAnol ExwuEY OL KatTadu- 


18 rov ° 


18 dud 6. mp.: wera 6. mp. Dp”. 


Luke vii. 30; Acts ii. 23; iv: 28; 
xiii. 36; xx. 27; Eph. i. 11 xara rh 
B. tov OeAnparos avrov. 

evecitevoey opx@| Latt. interposuit 
Jjusjurandum, interposed, as it were, 
between Himself and Abraham with 
an oath: took the position of one 
invoking a higher power. 

The oath directly referred to is 
that to Abraham ; but the mention of 
the oath carries the mind of the 
reader to the oath by which Christ’s 
Priesthood was confirmed (c. vii. 20 f.). 
The promise to Abraham confirmed 
by an oath is parallel to the promise 
to Christ—and through Him to Christ- 
ians—confirmed by an oath. The 
latter oath shews how the first oath 
was to attain fulfilment. 

Delitzsch observes that a similar 
thought lies in the prayer of Hezekiah 
Is. xxxviii. 14 (Lord) be Thou surety 
for me ("337Y). 

The word peourevew occurs here only 
in N.T. It occurs both in Philo and 
Josephus for that which interposes 
between conflicting powers or persons: 
Philo de plant. Now § 2 (i. 331) rod 
Geiov vopov...tas Tey évavriov (ele- 
ments) ameiAds...ueourevovtos Kal dia- 
ravros. Jos. Anti. vii. 8,5; xvi. 4, 3. 
For pecizns, see ¢. viii. 6 n. 

18. wa...iox. mapak. ey. of katad.... | 
that...we may have strong encourage- 
ment who fled...Latt. ut fortisst- 
mum solacium habeamus qui con- 
Sugimus...The whole context shews 
that mapakdnow is to be understood as 
encouragement to maintain with bold- 
ness a position beset by difficulties, 
and not simply passive consolation. 
The word occurs again in the Epistle 
CRESTS eX 22. 


Welds 


Tov 0. S*AC: om. tov N°BD,. 


The epithet (tcyvpdvy) is unusual 
(comp. v. 7 kpavy? icy. [xi. 34]). It 
describes that which possesses abso- 
lute might, and not simply strength 
sufficient for a particular task. Com- 
pare 2 Cor. x. 10; Apoc. xviii. 2, 10; 
xix. 6; Lk. xy. 14 (not Matt. xiv. 30). 

For the order see ix. 12; and 
distinguish the predicative use in 
vil, 24. 

On ¢yopey Chrysostom says with 
true feeling: opas ére ov thy akiay thy 
éavTov oKotrel GAN Omws Tovs avOpo- 
mous teion. Comp. I John ii. 1 note. 

dia vo mpayp. au.| by two immut- 
able things, the promise and the oath 
(vv. 13, 17). Tpaypa may mean either 
object (c. xX. 1; xi. 1) or fact, action 
(Acts v. 4; Luke i. 1). 

ev ois ddvv. Yevo.| That the promise 
of God should fail is as inconceivable 
as that His oath should fail. He must 
(as we speak) fulfil His promise: He 
must fulfil His oath. Comp. Philo, 
de Sacr. Ab. et Cain. § 28 (i. 181 M.) 
ov Ov dpkoy miaTos 6 Oeds adda bv’ adrov 
kat 0 dpxos BéBaos. For advvarov 
comp. vi-4; x. 4; xi. 6; and for advy. 
Wevo. see Tit. i. 2; Clem. R. i. c. 27 
ovdey advvarov mapa TO Oe@ i pH TO 
Wevoacda. For illustrations of the 
‘divine impossibility’ see John y. 19 
note. Aug. de civ. v. 10 Recte quippe 
[Deus] omnipotens dicitur qui tamen 
mori et falli non potest. Dicitur enim 
omnipotens faciendo quod vult, non 
patiendo quod non vult ; quod ei siac- 
cideret nequaquam esset omnipotens. 
Unde propterea queedam non potest 
quia omnipotens est. 

The use of 6 Oeds (v. 17) and Gedy is 
instructive. In the second case the 
idea is rather that of the nature of 
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[VI. 19 


~ a / > if A € af 
yovTes KPATHOAL THS TPOKELMEVNS éAmioos: 9nv ws aykupay 
’ a lo > lal \ / \ > 
éxyouev THs Wuxis, dopady Te Kat BEeBaiav Kai cicepyo- 


1g &xomev 


God than of His Personality: ‘im- 
possible for Him who is God....’ 

of karabuyovres Kparnoa...] we who 
at the decisive moment fled for refuge 
to lay hold of..... Comp. iv. 3. ot 
muotrevoavtes. Hvery other support 
was abandoned. The word occurs 
again Acts xiy. 6. Delitzsch refers 
to two striking passages of Philo: 
Leg. All. iii. § 12 (i. 95) 6 S€ evayrios 
rovr@ (who is destitute of feeling for 
the noble) pevyer pev ad’ éavtov Kara- 
hevyes & emt rov ray dvtwv Oedv. de 
prof. § 18 (i. 560) pymor ody n mpeo- 
Burarn...pntpomodes (among the cities 
of refuge) 6 Oeids eate Aoyos ef’ ov 
TpOTov KaTapevyew Gpedtuodraroy. So 
Clement speaks of Christians as rovs 
Tpoomepevyoras Tols olKTLppois avTov 
[rov peyadou Snusoupyod Kal Seamdorou 
TOV aravray| dia Tod Kupiov Nuav Incov 
Xpuorod (I Cor. 20). 

The words xpatfoa t. mpox. édAr. 
appear to be connected in different 
ways both with ckarapvyovres and with 
mapak\yow. The position of the words 
makes it difficult to separate xparfoat 
from xarapvydvres; and under any 
circumstances of xarapvyovres would 
be most harsh if taken absolutely. 
At the same time the exact sense of 
kparnoa carries back the thought of 
Kpat. Ths mpox. éAm. tO mapdkAnow : 
‘that we who fled for refuge to seize 
the hope may have encouragement to 
keep hold on it.’ 

The idea of kparjoa is ‘to lay hold 
on and cling to that which has been 
so taken’ See iv. 14 note. By the 
choice of this word in place of \aBety, 
or the like, the writer emphasises the 
special duty of the Hebrews to keep 
their own by a fresh effort that which 
they had originally felt to be the one 
spring of safety, even the hope based 
on the efficacy of Christ’s work, and 
specially of His Priestly intercession, 


: éxwuev Dy. 


whereby the promise of universal 
blessing through Abraham’s seed is 
fulfilled. 

This ‘hope’ is described as ‘lying 
before us’ (comp. ¢. xii. 1, 2), the prize 
of victory (Philo, de mut. nom. § 14; 
i. 591 M.) open and obvious, as soon as 
we embrace the Faith. It is treated 
as being at once God’s gift and man’s 
own feeling. It is both an ‘objective’ 
hope and a ‘subjective’ hope. For 
the power of hope see Rom. viii. 24. 
Philo makes hope the characteristic 
of a true man Quod det. pot. ins. § 38 
(i. 218 M.) eyypaderar yap tH Oeov 
BiBr@ ore povos eVedmes (ley. 6 evedms) 
dvOpemos’ eote Kata TA evartia 0 bvc- 
eAmis ovK GvOpwros. dpos ovv...TOD... 
kata Meavony avOperov dSuabeois Wuxis 
€mt Tov dvTws ovta bedov eAmifovea. 

(c) The promise fulfilled in the 
exaltation of the Son of man (19, 20). 

19,20. The promise has been ful- 
filled for humanity in the Son of man. 
Hope therefore can now enter into 
the very Presence of God where ‘Jesus’ 
is, a High-priest for ever. 

19. iv ds ay. éx.] The hope created 
and sustained by the promise keeps 
the soul secure in all storms (1 Tim. 
i. 19). The Anchor, which is not 
mentioned in the O. T., is the familiar 
symbol of hope. Clement of Alexan- 
dria mentions it as a device on Chris- 
tian rings (Peed. iii. § 59). It occurs 
commonly with the iy@ds on epitaphs. 
And names of hope (Elpis, [Helpis, ] 
Hlpidius) are very frequent. 

aod. te kat BeB. kai cicepy.]| These 
words may refer, as far as the struc- 
ture of the sentence is concerned, 
either to ‘hope,’ the main subject, or 
to the ‘anchor, with which it is com- 
pared. Patristic interpreters, follow- 
ing Chrysostom, connect them with 
the anchor, and endeavour to lessen 
the harshness of the last predicate 
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1 > \ > ' n , J 2 
MENHN €IC TO ECWTEPON TOY KaTaTTeTAcMaToc, *°O7rOU 7 0P0[Los 


(cioepxopevny cis ro éo. Tr. Karan.) by 
drawing an ingenious contrast between 
the earthly anchor which sinks to the 
depths of the sea, and the spiritual 
anchor which rises to the heights of 
heaven (Seixvuow dre Kawn tus abrn Ths 
dykipas 1 vous, ov Kato méCovoa 
GX dva xovditovea thy diavovay 
Chrys. ap. Cram. Cat. vii. 5221). But 
no explanation of the kind can re- 
move the strangeness of the image or 
adapt the tense of eivepxopuévny directly 
to the action of the anchor. It seems 
certain then that this clause at least 
must refer to ‘hope.’ But there are 
still two possible combinations. The 
three predicates may be taken to- 
gether referring to ‘hope’ or the two 
first may be closely joined (re...kai... 
comp. v. 4) and referred to ‘the 
anchor, while the third may give a 
second characteristic of hope (és 
dykupay...kal eicepyouerny). In favour 
of this view, which appears to be taken 
by Cicumenius and Theophylact, it 
may be urged that it gives distinct- 
ness to two aspects of hope, its im- 
movable stability, and its penetrative 
vigour. Perhaps however such a 
division is artificial, so that it is best 
to connect the whole description with 
the principal subject (hope). 

The stability of hope is twofold. It 
is undisturbed by outward influences 
(dopahys), and it is firm in its inherent 
character (S¢Baia). Comp. ii. 2 note. 
Spes in nobis similitudinem exercet 
anchoree, quee navem ne ad scopulos 
frangatur retinet, et tutam facit ut non 
timeat submergi, atque firmam ne 
vel titubare possit (Herv.). 

The participle eicepxopuévny presents 
hope as ever entering afresh into the 
Divine Presence encouraged by past 
experience. 

eis TO €or. Tov Katar.| Hope enters 
to the innermost Sanctuary, the true 


Holy of Holies, that Presence of God, 
where Christ is (comp. vii. 19). The 
katarréragja Was the inner veil sepa- 
rating the Holy from the Most Holy 
place (N35 Matt. xxvii. 51; c¢ x. 
20) as distinguished from the outer 
veil (JD!D kddvpya). The distinction 
of the two is not strictly preserved 
in the Lxx.; see also c. ix. 3 pera 76 
devTepoy kararéracpa. 

Compare Philo de vit. M. iii. § 5 
(il. 148 M.) ek rév atdréy té Te Kata- 
meragua kal TO eyopevoy Kaduppa 
kateokevaceTo. TO pev elaw Kata TOUS 
Téaoapas kiovas Ww émixpvmtTnTat TO 
addutov 76 Sé €&wm Kata Tods TevTeE...: 
and so § 9. See also de gig. § 12 (i. 
270 M.) for a spiritual interpretation. 

Hope, like the anchor, is fixed on 
the unseen: Nautis arene quibus 
anchora figitur et heeret sunt tectz 
nec videri possunt, et tamen nautz 
sunt in securitate, licet illa videre non 
possint quibus anchorze brachia fir- 
miter adheesere. Sic et nos in hujus 
szeculi fluctibus positi czelestia non 
videmus, et tamen illis ita per spem 
conjuncti sumus ut nullo timoris in- 
cursu moveri possimus (Herv.). Com- 
pare Primasius: Spes interiora vela- 
minis penetrat dum per mentis con- 
templationem futura bona conspicit, 
dum celestia premia absque ulla 
dubitatione credit sibi provenire, 
sperat, amat, operibusque ostendit 
quid credat et quid speret. 

20. Hope enters where ‘J esus’-—the 
Son of man—has entered as the fore- 
runner of redeemed humanity, on our 
behalf (imep nav) to make atonement 
and intercession for us, and, yet more, 
to prepare an entrance and a place 
for us also. Comp. John xiv. 2. 

Thus to the fulfilment of the type of 
the High-priest’s work another work 
is added. The High-priest entered 


1 The printed text of the Homily is manifestly imperfect. 
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[VI. 20 


UTED Nav elonAGev “Inoous, Kata THN TAzIN Meayicedek 
\ / 3 4 oun 
APXLEPEUS YEVOMEVOS cic TON Ai@Nd. 


20 “Inoovs: +xpicrds D.*. 


the Holy of Holies on behalf of the 
people, but they never followed Him. 
Christ enters heaven as forerunner of 
believers. Comp. x. 19 ff. Ilpoédpa- 
pev va Tovs éropévous eicayayyn (Huth. 
Zig.). 

The word mpddpopos was used 
especially of the men or troops which 
were sent to explore before the ad- 
vance of an army. Comp. Wisd. xii. 
8 (Ex. xxiii. 28). In Num. xiii. 21 it 
is used, ina different connexion, of the 
earliest fruits. 

The use of the word cionddev fixes 
attention on the fact of Christ’s en- 
trance into the Holiest—the transi- 
tion from the seen to the unseen—and 
not on His continuance as our High- 
priest within the Veil (ec. ix. 28). 

For tmep nudy compare ix. 24; ii. 
9 (vmrep mayrés). 

"Inoois...apx. yevouevos| The human 
name of the Lord, placed emphatically 
at the end of the sentence (see c. ii. 
g note), is here used (contrast 6 ypiords 
c. v. 5) in regard to His High-priest- 
hood, in order to connect it definitely 
with the fulfilment of His work on 


earth, whereupon He became a High- 
priest for ever. 

The order of words in the last 
clause, xara thy Ta. M. apx. yev., is 
emphatic. Stress is laid upon the 
fact that Christ is High-priest after a 
new and higher order. He does there- 
fore all that the High-priest did and 
more. Comp. vii. 11,15; and contrast 
VarlOi(v.rO suvalont 7). 

From this passage it is clear that 
the eternal High-priesthood of the 
Lord ‘after the order of Melchizedek,’ 
King and Priest, followed on His 
exaltation to the throne of God in His 
glorified humanity (comp. v. 9 f.; vii. 
28). At the same time this view does 
not exclude the recognition of the 
Lord’s Death as a priestly act whereby 
He once for all offered Himself (vii. 
27): 

eis Tov aidva] Htiam in futuro [sze- 
culo] pontificis agit opus, non tune 
pro peccatis nostris offerens, quze 
nulla erunt, sed ut bonum quod in 
nobis operatus est indeficiens et stabile 
permaneat (Herv.). _ 
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Additional Note on vi. 1—8. 


In considering this passage several points must be kept in mind. Considera- 
Q 5 es ti f- 
1. The apostasy described is marked not only by a decisive act feotingttle 


(maparecdvras), but also by a continuous present attitude, a hostile relation interpreta- 
to Christ Himself and to belief in Christ (avacravpotvras, mapadevypari- tion of the 
Covras). bes 


2. Thus there is no question of the abstract efficacy of the means of 
grace provided through the ordinances of the Church. The state of the 
men themselves is such as to exclude their application, 


3. The case is hypothetical. There is nothing to shew that the 
conditions of fatal apostasy had been fulfilled, still less that they had been 
fulfilled in the case of any of those addressed. Indeed the contrary is 
assumed: vv. 9 fi. 


4. But though the case is only supposed it is one which must be.taken 
into account. It is possible for us to see how it can arise. The state of a 
man may become such as to make the application to him of the appointed 
help towards the divine life not only difficult but impossible, 


5. Such a condition is noticed elsewhere c. x. 26f.; comp. ¢. iii. 12; 
1 John v. 16 (note). 

And the frame of mind is recognised not only in relation to apostasy, 
but in relation to the first reception of the Gospel: Matt. xii. 31 (7 rov 
mvevpatos BAaodnuia), When the spirit, through which man has the power of 
approach to the Divine, becomes itself rebellious and defiant. 


6. Compare also Gal. v. 4 (karnpyjénre dé rot Xpicrov); Rom. xi. 21 
(rév kara pivow Kradwv ovK epeicaro); 1 Tim. Vi. 1 (dmoornoovrai ties THs 
micteos); I Tim. vi. 10 (dremAavnOnoav amo ths mictews); 2 Pet. ii. 20; 
John xv. 1ff., 6 (€BAnOn Ea, eEnpavOn, kaierar). In these passages various 
aspects of the sin and its consequences are indicated, which answer to the 
responsible action of man and the fulfilment of the divine law of retri- 
bution. 


7. The analogy of human life furnishes an illustration of the general 
idea. A second birth is inconceivable: but a restoration to life is not so. 
This however does not come within the ordinary view. So it is in the 
spiritual life. A re-birth is impossible, yet even here a restoration to life 
may be accomplished. 

The passage was variously interpreted in early times. TERTULIIAN, Some Pa- 
representing the sterner (Montanist) view held that it declared that all Cl 
who had fallen away from the faith, either by temporary apostasy or by rae 
gross sin, were cut off from it for their whole life, without possibility of 
readmission on repentance: de Pudic. xx. Hoc qui ab apostolis didicit et 
cum apostolis docuit, nunquam meecho et fornicatori secundam poenitentiam 
promissam ab apostolis norat. 

In the earliest stage of the Novatianist controversy the words do not 
seem to have been quoted. Novatian himself does not refer to the epistle. 
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In the fourth century and onwards however it was pressed by 
those who held his views (comp. Theodoret ad loc.; Athanas. Zp. ad 
Serap. iv. § 13; Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 3; Ambros. de Pan. ii. 2 §§ 6 ff). 

But this opinion and this use of these words found no favour in the 
Catholic Church. On the contrary the Catholic writers limited the 
meaning of the passage to the denial of a second baptism. So among the 
Greek Fathers. 


ArHanasius (J. ¢.) play etvae thy avaxainiow dia Tod Bartioparos Kai pn 
deurepay admodaiverat. 


2 . rn Cee, 4 ‘ ¢ 2 (My 
Eprpeuanius (Heer. lix. 2, p. 494) T6 pev dvre rods arag avaxauiodévras 
a N a Be r \ 
kal mapareadvras dvaxawifew addvaroy. ote yap ru yevynOnoerar Xpiotos 
co \ ~ > fol , , ‘ XN a“ ~ ‘\ 
iva oravpoby bmép juav' ore dvactavpody Svvarai Tus TOV vidvy TOU Beod_ Tov 
» X , , ad t 
pnkére oravpovpevov’ ovre Svvatai Tis AouTpov Sevtepov AapPavew* ev yap 
x / 
éort TO Barricpa kal eis 6 eyKkauiopos. 
S > , € , > € , = \ 
Curysostom (ad loc.) ti ctv; éxBeBAntau 7 peTavota; ovxX 7 peTavota® p17) 
, > > \ lol Ud > , > A cf 10 , > 
yévoiro. GAN o bia AouTpov maAw avakawwicpos. ov yap Elev advVaTOY avakat- 
A > \ C2n7 Ses, oe 
vic Onvar eis erdvo.av Kal eoiynoev, GAN eirav ‘ advvarov’ emnyayev ‘ avacrav- 
A mn 2 AL te: 
pobvras’...0 d€ éyee TotTd e€oTt’ TO BanTicpa oTavpos e€oTL’ TuvecTavpdOn 
me Oe, 
yap 0 madatos nay avOperos.... 
1 "i a By IN , , \ } u AnAv- 
HEODORET: T@v ayay aovvaTay, pnoir, Tous T@® Travayl@ mpooeAnduv 
i A Ht , 2 ; 
Ooras Banricpart...avOis mporehOety kat Tuxetv érépov Banticpatos: TovTo yap 
> A \ a an tol a Lol 
ovdey eotw erepov 7) maAw Toy viov TOU Oeod TH OTavPe Tpoonrooat. 
> > NS \ 
CHCUMENIUS: ri ody; ée&éBadre THy perdavoray; pr yévorro...a\da thy dia 
¢ ee 997 y/ 
Barrioparos peravotay...obev kal eirrev ‘avaxawitew’ omep idtov Banticparos. 
Huruymius Zic.: ri ody; €xBéBAnrae 7 perdvoia; pr) yevorto’ eimav yap 
hs) » , 
eis preravoiay’ ovK éotTn pexpt TOVTOV GAN emnyayev ‘avactavpovyTas éavTots 
\ \ a a \ . 
Tov viov Tov Oeod, dua peravoias, pyoiv, dvacravpovons Tov Xpicrov...7d [yap] 
D , ¢ 3 ¢ 
Banticpa oravpos eoTw...domep ovv ama& GAN ov Sevtepoy eatavpabn 6 
\ o La 
Xpiotos ovrws dak adN ov Sevrepov ypy BanricerOa. 
And among the Latin fathers : 


AMBROSE (de penit. ii. 3): De baptismate autem dictum verba ipsa 
declarant quibus significavit impossibile esse lapsos renovari in pcenitentiam, 
per lavacrum enim renovamur...eo spectat ut de baptismo dictum credamus 
in quo crucifigimus filium Dei in nobis.... 

Possum quidem etiam illud dicere ei qui hoc de pcenitentia dictum 
putat, quia qu impossibilia sunt apud homines possibilia sunt apud 
Deum.... 

Sed tamen de baptismo dictum, ne quis iteret, vera ratio persuadet. 


Primasius: Quid ergo? exclusa est poenitentia post baptismum et 
venia delictorum? Absit. Duo siquidem genera sunt pcenitentiz, unum 
quidem ante baptismum, quod et preeparatio baptismi potest appellari... 
alterum autem genus peenitentiaee quo post baptismum delentur peccata 
quam beatus Apostolus minime excludit. 

This specific and outward interpretation of the words is foreign to the 
scope of the passage, and indeed to the thought of the apostolic age; but 
none the less it presents in a concrete shape the thought of the apostle. 
It brings out plainly that there can be no repetition of the beginning. 
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The forces which in the order of Divine providence are fitted to call out 
faith in the first instance, and to communicate life, are not fitted to recreate 
it when it has been lost. There can be no second spiritual birth. The 
powers which are entrusted to the Christian society are inadequate to 
deal with this last result of sin; but the power of God is not limited. 
Compare Additional Note on 1 John v. 16. 


HERVEIUS (reading renovari) emphasises the moral impossibility from 
the human side with singular power and freshness: Non...Montani vel 
Novati hzeresim hic approbamus qui contendunt non posse renovari per 
peenitentiam eos qui crucifixere sibimet filium Dei. Sed ideo impossibile 
esse dicimus ut tales renoventur quia nolunt renovari. Nam si vellent, esset 
utique possibile. Quod ergo renovari nequeunt non est excusatio infirmi- 
tatis eorum sed culpa yoluntatis ipsorum qui malunt veteres perdurare 
quam renovari...sicque fit ut ad pcenitentiam redire non valeant....Quale 
et in monasteriis hodie sunt nonnulli, habentes quidem speciem pietatis 
virtutem autem eius abnegantes, et ideo pcenitentiam agere non possunt, 
quia de solo exteriori habitu gloriantur et sanctos se esse putant quia 
sanctitatis indumentum portant. 


Additional Note on vi. 12: The Biblical idea of 
‘inheritance’ (KXAnpovomia). 


The group of words kAnpovopos (i. 2; vi. 17; X1. 7), KAnpovopeiv (i. 4, 14; Use in the 
vi. 123 xii. 17), and «Anpovopia (xi. 8) is Eee ern of the Epistle. The 2%%- of 
idea of ‘inheritance’ which they convey is in some important respects 
different from that which we associate with the word. This idea finds a clear 
expression in the Lxx. from which it was naturally transferred to the N. T. 

The word kAnpovopos is rare in the Lxx. It occurs only in Jud. xviii. cAnpovdmos. 
7; 2 Sam. xiv. 7; Jer. viii. 10; Mic. i. 15 (Jer. xlix. 1 Symm.) as the 
rendering of wr}, and in Keelus. xxiii. 22. 

KAnpovopew ana kAnpovoyia are very frequent. The former word occurs «\npovoueiv 


about 140 times and Ioo times as the rendering of vy), and 18 times as the 204 «Anpo- 
VoMla. 


rendering of Sn, 

The latter word occurs more than 180 times and about 145 times as 
the representative of npny and about 17 times as the rendering of deriva- 
tives of UY, 

The fundamental passage which determines the idea is the promise to *\npovo- 
Abraham Gen. xv. 7, 8 dotvai cou thy yny rabrny eM DOHC Rr at (following one 
C0834 «dnpovopiioet (ED) 5 FORO. 1) khnpovopnoes TO salle cov Tas mdAeus 
rov vrevavtiov. Comp. xxiv. 60; xxviii. 4. 

Hence the phrase xAnpovopety tiv ynv is used constantly of the occupation 
of Canaan by the Israelites: Lev. xx. 24 vpeis kAnpovounoere thy yny avray 
kat eyo Séow viv ev ktnoes. Deut. iv. 1, 5,14 &e.; xxx. 5; Jos.i.15; Jud. 

xvill. 9; Neh. ix. 15 ff.; Obad. 20; and that also with a distinct reference 
to the destruction of the nations in possession of it: Num. xxi. 35; Deut. 
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ii. 24, 31; ix. 1; xxxi 3. The land belonged to the Lord and He gave it 
to Israel (Ps. civ. (cv.) 44). In ‘the Psalms this ‘inheritance of the land 
assumes a spiritual colouring as the privilege of the righteous: Ps. xiv. 
(xv.) 13; xxxvi. (xxxvii.) 9, 11, (Matt. v. 5) &c.; and in the second part of 
Isaiah the idea finds its complete fulfilment in the Messianic age : Is. liv. 
3; lvii. 13; lx. 213 Ixi. 7 (€k Seurépas kA. 7. y.); [xiii 18; Ixv. 9. 

The word xAypovoyetv is used even where the absolute claim urged by 
violence is unjust: 1 K. xxi. 15 ff. (comp. 2 K. xvii. 24; Ps. lxxxii. (Ixxxiii.) 
13; Is. xiv. 21; Ezek. [vii. 24; xxxiii. 25]); and also where it expresses a 
rightful mastery used for a necessary destruction (Hos. ix. 6; Hzek. xxxvi. 
12; Zech. ix. 4). 

In all these cases kAnpovopeiy answers to wi, As the rendering of Sma 
it is used of the possession of Canaan (Ex. xxiii. 30), of inheritance generally 
(Jud. xi. 2), and metaphorically (Ps. exviii. (cxix.) 111; Prov. iii, 35; xili- 
22 ayabos dynp KAnpovopnce viods vidv). 

Comp. Ecclus. iv. 13; vi. 1; X. 11; xix. 3; XxX. 25; Xxxvii. 26; 2 Mace. 
ii. 4. 

The senses of «Anpovopia correspond with those of kAypovopeiv. It is 
used for an allotted portion, a possession, an inheritance (Num. xxiv. 18; 
XxVii. 7; xxxvi. 2 ff.; Deut. iii. 20; Ps. ii. 8; exxvi. (Cxxvii.) 3 7 KAnpovopia 
Kuptov vioi). The land itself is ‘a possession’ of the Lord: Jer. ii. 7 (comp. 
iii. 19). Two particular uses of the word require to be noticed: God is 
the «Anpovopia of His people, and His people are His kAnpovopia. The 
former usage is rare. In a peculiar sense God is spoken of as the ‘inheri- 
tance’—‘ portion’—of the Levites: Num. xviii. 20; Josh. xili, 14; Ezek. 
xliv. 28; but the same privilege is extended also to Israel: Jer. x. 16; 
XXViii. (li.) 19. Onthe other hand the thought of Israel as the ‘inheritance’ 
—‘ portion ’—of God extends throughout the Old Testament: Deut. xxxii. 9; 
1 Sam. x. 2; xxvi. 19; 2 Sam. xiv. 163 xx 103 Kxi 35" F Koy on, ge 
Ps) Sxvilo (XXViil,) © ; XXxi(KXxINS) 12s) xxiii (Ixxive) 2) de .s ss xixeone 
xlvii. 6; Ixiii. 17; Jer. xii. 7 ff. ; Joel ii. 17; Mie. vii. 14. 

In all these cases kAynpovopia represents npn which is much less 


frequently rendered by kdApos and pépis. In Deuteronomy however God 
is spoken of as the kAfjpos of Levi (x. 9); and Israel as the kAjpos (c. ix. 29; 
XVili. 2), and pépes (c. ix. 26) of God. Comp. Ecclus. xxiv. 12; xlv. 22 (2). 

From these examples it will appear that the dominant Biblical sense of 
‘inheritance’ is the enjoyment by a rightful title of that which is not the 
fruit of personal exertion. The heir being what he is in relation to others 
enters upon a possession which corresponds with his position; but there is 
no necessary thought of succession to one who has passed away (yet see 
Matt. xxi. 38 and parallels ; Lk. xii. 13). An inheritance, in other words, 
answers to a position of privilege and describes a blessing conferred with 
absolute validity ; and an heir («dypovduos) is one who has authority to 
deal with, to administer, a portion, a possession (kAjpos). 

The principle that ‘inheritance is by birth and not by gift’ (Arist. Pod, 
v. 8) has a spiritual fulfilment. When God ‘gives’ an inheritance (Acts 
vil. 5; Xx. 32) it is because those to whom it is given stand by His grace 
in that filial relation which in this sense carries the gift. 
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In the N. T. the words are commonly used in connexion with the Use in the 

blessing (1 Pet. iii. 9) which belongs to divine sonship, the spiritual N. T. 
correlative to the promise to Abraham (Rom. iv. 13 f.; viii. 17; Gal. iii. 18, 
29; iv. I, 7; comp. c. vi. 12, 17; xi. 8). The son of God as son enjoys 
that which answers to his new birth (comp. Matt. v. 5 ; Eph. i. 14, 18; Col. 
iii. 24). This is described as ‘ eternal life’ (Matt. xix. 29 ; Tit. iii. 7 ; comp. 
Mk. x. 17; Lk. x. 25; xviii. 18), or ‘the kingdom of God’ (1 Cor. vi. 9f.; 
xv. 50; Gal. v. 21; comp. Matt. xxv. 34; Eph. v. 5; James ii. 5) or 
‘salvation’ (c. i. 14), ‘an inheritance incorruptible’ (1 Pet. i. 4; comp. I 
Cor. xv. 50), ‘the eternal inheritance’ (c. ix. 15). Under one aspect it is 
realised through conflict (Apoe. xxi. 7). 

This ruling sense illustrates the use of the word in the other connexions 

in which it is found. Esau vainly sought to ‘inherit the blessing’ (c. xii. 17): 
he had lost the character to which it belonged. Noah in virtue of his 
faith ‘became heir of the righteousness which is according to faith’ (c. xi. 
7): faith produced in him its proper fruit. The Son as Creator was 
naturally appointed ‘heir of all things’ (c. i. 2); and in virtue of His work 
‘He hath inherited’ in His glorified humanity ‘a name more excellent than 
angels’ (¢. i. 4). 
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VII. 'Odros yap 0 Meadyicedék, Bacikeyc ZadHm, lepeyc TOY GE0y 


1 6 (cuvayt.) C*: bs (cwavr.) SABD (appy. a primitive error). 


iii. Christ the absolute High-priest 
(c. Vii.). 

The last words of the sixth chapter 
offered a twofold thought, which the 
writer of the Epistle now works out 
in detail, going back, after the solemn 
digression of c. vi, to the subject 
announced in ¢. v. 11. The priestly 
office of Christ is after the order of 
Melchizedek (1); and after this order 
He is High-priest for ever (2). 

The main object of the section is to 
shew that there were in the O. T. from 
the first indications of a higher order 
of Divine Service than that which 
was established by the Mosaic Law ; 
and that these found a perfect reali- 
sation in Christ, a Son, perfected for 
evermore. 

(1) The office of Christ after the 
order of Melchizedek (vii. 1—25). 

In these verses no mention is 
made of the High-priesthood. The 
writer deals with the general con- 
ception of priesthood as exhibited in 
Scripture. He marks (a) the charac- 
teristics of Melchizedek (1—3); and 
then (0) determines the relation of 
Melchizedek to the Levitical priest- 
hood (4—10); and lastly (c) compares 
the Levitical priesthood with that of 
Christ (11—25). 

(a) Characteristics of Melehizedek 
(i=3). 

The Apostle (a) notices the positive 
facts related of Melchizedek ; the de- 
scription of his person; of his meeting 
with Abraham; of Abraham’s offer- 
ing (1, 2a); and then (8) indicates the 
significance of his character from the 
interpretation of his titles, King of 
Righteousness, King of Peace, and 
from the features in his portraiture 
which can be deduced from the silence 
of Scripture (20, 3). 

* For this Melchizedek, king of 
Salem, priest of God Most High, who 
met Abraham as he was returning 


Srom the slaughter of the kings and 
blessed him, 2 to whom also Abraham 
divided a tithe of all—being first by 
interpretation king of Righteousness 
and then also king of Salem, which 
is king of Peace, 2without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, 
having neither beginning of days nor 
end of life, but made like to the Son 
of God,—abideth a priest perpetually. 

1, 2a. The historical facts as to 
Melchizedek. 

I. ovros yap] The particle is ex- 
planatory and not strictly argumenta- 
tive. The writer purposes to lay open 
how much is included in the phrase 
kata Taéwv MeAxioedéx, to which he has 
again returned. 

The connexion is obvious if the 
sentence is at once completed : otros 
(c. vi. 20) yap M....... péver tepeds eis TO 
dmmvexés. Christ is spoken of as High- 
priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek, for Melchizedek offers a 
figure of such an abiding office, inas- 
much as he abides a priest without 
successor. The antitype however goes 
beyond the type (dpxvepevs, eis Tov 
aiéva, aS compared with iepevs, ets Td 
dunverés). See Additional Note. 


Baoweds Sadrnp] Dow, like mide’ is 
properly an adj. sound, at peace, but 


is used (as Dire’) here as a subst., 


peace. (So Philo Leg. Alleg. iii. 25 ; 
i. p. 102 M.) 

The locality of the place does not 
in any way enter into the writer’s 
argument. The Jewish tradition of 
the Apostolic age appears to have 
identified it with Jerusalem (Jos. Anté. 
i. 10, 2; B. J. vi. 10; and so Jarg. 
Onk.; comp. Ps. Ixxvi. 2). 

In the time of Jerome Salem was 
identified with Salem, near Scytho- 
polis, where the remains of Melchize- 
dek’s palace were shewn. 
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aye es ; : ; Avlcunve 
I, 2 avrov... ABpadu: D,* adroy cal’ ABpadu edroynbeis bm’ adrod 6 (sic) Kai dex. 


mavrov eu. [atrs?]. 


2 ‘ 2 
2 amo wayTwy éudpioey: euepioev amo mavTwv &. 


+matpidpxns syr hl. 


(iepeds) tod Beod rod wpicrov] Gen. 
xiv. 1815p Sy) identified with Jeho- 
vah v.22. The epithet does not mark 
a relation to inferior deities, but the 
absolute elevation of the Lord. It 
occurs again Num. xxiv. 16 (Balaam) ; 
Deut. xxxii. 8 (Song of Moses); and in 
the Psalms. It is found also in 
Pheenician inscriptions, and (with the 
corresponding fem.) in the Panulus 
of Plautus (v. 1. 1 Alonim valunoth). 
The title occurs elsewhere in the N. T. 
Mk. v. 7 (! Lk. viii. 28); Acts xvi. 17. 
Comp. Lk. i. 32, 35; Acts vii. 48. 

It is to be remarked that there are 
elsewhere traces of a primitive (mono- 
theistic) worship of El in Pheenicia 
side by side with that of Baal, the 
centre of Phcenician polytheism. 
Comp. Céhler, Theol. of O. T. i. 
go f. (Eng. Tr.). 

6 cuvavtnoas...Umoatpépovte]... who 
met...as he was returning, Latt. qui 
obviavit...regresso (Gen. xiv. 17, LXX. 
peta TO vmootpéevar as in Hebr.). 
The time was that of the fulness 
of Abraham’s disinterested victory. 
Probably the pres. part. is chosen 
to mark this thought, which is less 
clear in the original phrase. Compare 
Philo, Oeacdpevos emavidvra kai rpo- 
matopopovvra (de Abr. § 40). 

In Gen. xiv. 17 f. it is said ‘ The 
king of Sodom went out to meet him 
...and Melchizedek, king of Salem, 
brought forth bread and wine.../ 
Since the latter detail is omitted here, 
the former, which is included in it, is 
rightly applied to Melchizedek. For 
auvavrav see Lk. ix. 37; xxii. Io; 
Acts x. 25. 

dno ths Komns] Gen. xiv. 17; Deut. 


BAG as 


Tavrev: mavrTos B. 


XXVili. 25; Josh. x. 20. Kozy (not 
elsewhere in N. T.) and the original 


phrase (M302) may mean only ‘the 


smniting,’ ‘the defeat.’ 

evroynoas| By the act of blessing, 
Melchizedek at once assumed the 
position of a superior. And Abraham 
on his part freely acknowledged Mel- 
chizedek’s implied claim to superiority, 
and divided to him a tithe from all 
the spoil which he had taken (2. 4). 

2b, 3. The historical details as to 
Melchizedek having been given, the 
writer of the Epistle goes on to in- 
terpret the Scriptural narrative so far 
as it affects the view of Melchizedek’s 
character and person absolutely. He 
points out its bearing on his position 
in relation to Abraham and the Levi- 
tical priests in the next section. 

Melchizedek’s typical character is 
shewn to be indicated positively by 
what is said of him, and negatively by 
what is not said. 

Thusthree distinct featuresare noted 
in which Melchizedek points to Christ. 
(1) His name and title: King of Right- 
eousness and King of Peace. (2) His 
isolation from all priestly descent, as 
holding his priesthood himself alone. 
(3) The absence of all record of his 
birth and death. 

In other words the record of Mel- 
chizedek points to Christ in character, 
in office, in person (nature). 

The clauses are not simply in ap- 
position with the subject but are pre- 
dicative: ‘Melchizedek...as being, 
first by interpretation...as being pre- 
sented to us...remaineth,’ 

2b. mpdroy pév...€mevra S€| being 
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Atkatoovyns drerta S€ Kal Baciteyc Zadkm, O EOTW Bao 


Neus Eipnvyns, 3dmaTup, aunTwp, ayeveahoynTos, UNTE 


dé Kal: 


Jirst by the interpretation of his name 
King of Righteousness, and then also 
(by his dominion) King of Salem, 
which is, King of Peace. His personal 
name and the name of his city are 
taken to correspond with the actual 
traits of his character. 

€punvevoyevos | The simple form (com- 
monly peGeppnv.) occurs elsewhere in 
N. T. John i. 43 (6 éppny.); ix. 7. 

Baowevs Sikacocdyyns| Jos. B. J. vi. 
10 MeAx. 0 7H matpia yhdoon KAnOels 
Baorreds Sikaos. 

dtkacoovwns...etpnyns| The order in 
which the words occur is significant. 
Righteousness must come first. Com- 
pare Rom. y. 1; xiv. 17; Ps. lxxii. 3 
(a GQ)s Ibsen, HOS IK, seek 1472 
James iii. 18; c. xii. 11. Both are 
characteristic of the Messianic times 
(Is.ix.I—7). The one aspect is given in 
EStexlVeeAiiies  JOr ex XIi1h) Os pXexoaM eal ites 
Dan. ix. 24; Mal. iv. 2; and the other 
inven Chrons) xxtizy iit. 3) e Mice vans: 
Theodoret (and others) notice how 
both graces perfectly meet in Christ 
for the blessing of humanity: adrds 
yap [6 xpioros] €ore kara rbv drocro\ov 
7 eipnyn jpav (Eph. ii. 14), adros Kékdy- 
Tat Kata TOY mpodytyy Scxacoovyn nudv 
(Jer. xxiii. 6). 

Compare Bernard, Serm. de div. 
xix. 4, Tu, homo, noli prius rapere 
quod tuum est, et justitiam quam 
Deo et pacem quam proximo debes 
contemnere (the reference is to Rom. 
Xiv. 17). 

The genitive in each case (Bac. buk., 
Bac. eip.) expresses the characteristic 
of the sovereign: he is a ‘righteous- 
ness-king, a ‘peace-king,” one in 
whom and through whom righteous- 
ness and peace are realised. Com- 
pare Jer. xxxiii. 15; Is. ix. 6. 

éreita O€...] The personal character 
of the priest-king leads to the notice 


om. kaé me. 


(frevra 8 kai) of the kingdom which 
he administered: being righteous in 
himself he kept peace under his sway. 

6 éorw] Mk. vii. 34; and with peOep- 
pnvevopevov Mk. v. 41; XV. 22, 24. 
Comp. Lk. xii. 1; Gal. iv. 24f. 

There is no exact parallel in Scrip- 
ture to this kind of use of names, 
which is common in Philo (comp. 
Siegfried, ss. 190 ff.). The nearest 
approach to it is per haps in John ix. 
7 SAewap (0 Eppnveverac ’Arreatadpevos). 
But the importance attached to names 
in the O. T. sufficiently explains it. 
Comp. Is. viii. 1, 18; ix. 6. Cihler, 
O. T. Theology, § 88. 

3. The delineation of Melchizedek 
is expressive also negatively. The 
silence of Scripture, the character- 
istic form, that is, in which the nar- 
rative is presented, is treated as hay- 
ing a prophetic force. Melchizedek 
stands unique and isolated both in 
his person and in his history. He is 
not connected with any known line: 
his life has no recorded beginning or 
close. 

Philo not unfrequently draws argu- 
ments from omissions in the Biblical 
narrative. Examples are given by 
Siegfried, Philo von Alexandr ien, 179: 
e.g. Quod det. pot. insid. § 48 (i. 224 M.). 

dr. au. ayev.| Vulg. sine patre, sine 
matre, sine genealogia. The Pesh. 
renders these words by a paraphrase: 
‘whose father and mother are not 
written in genealogies.’ 

The words (ararwp, auntop) were 
used constantly in Greek mythology 
(e.g. of Athene and Hepheestus); and 
so passed into the loftier conceptions 
of the Deity, as in that of Trismegistus 
quoted by Lactantius (iv. 13): ipse 
enim pater Deus et origo et princi- 
pium rerum quoniam parentibus caret 
dratep atque dunrwp a Trismegisto 
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verissime nominatur, quod ex nullo sit 
procreatus. This familiar usage was 
suited to suggest to the readers of 
the Epistle the nature of the divine 
priest shadowed out in the type. The 
word du7jrep is used by Philo of Sarah, 
De ebriet. § 14 (i. 365 M.); and in 
Euripides Ion speaks of himself as 
dunrep amdrwp Te yeyods (Lon 109). 

Philo in a striking passage (De 
Prof. § 20; i. 562 M.) describes the 
Levites as being in some sense ‘exiles 
who to do God’s pleasure had left 
parents and children and brethren and 
all their mortal kindred’: 6 yotv dpyn- 
yetns Tov Oracov Tovrov, he continues, 
Aeyov eioayerar TH Tarpl kal TH pnTpi 
OvK éwpaka vas Kal Tovs adeAods ov 
ywedoKw kal Tois viots dmoywdcKo 
vmep Tov Siva peOorkns Oepamevery Td 
ov. The words throw light on Lk. 
xiv. 26. 

In the case of the Jewish priests 
a Levitical (Aaronic, Num. xvi. xvii.) 
descent was required on the father’s 
side; an Israelitish, on the mother’s. 
(Comp. Ezra ii. 61 f.) 

dyeveadoyntos| without genealogy, 
without any recorded line of ancestors. 
He did not trace back his claims to 
the priesthood to any forefather (comp. 
v.6). Perhaps the word (which is not 
found elsewhere) suggests, though it 
does not express, the thought that he 
had no known descendants, and was 
not the author of a priestly line. 

Compare: Subito introducitur sicut 
et Elias (Primas.). 

pnre apx. ne. pyre ¢. 7. €xov] Scrip- 
ture records nothing of his birth or of 
his death, of the beginning of a life of 
manifold activity (ap. jnuepav, comp. 
y. 7), nor of the close of his earthly 
existence. Nothing in the phrase 
indicates a miraculous translation or 
the like. The silence may perhaps 
seem to be more significant, since the 
death of Aaron is described in detail: 
Num. xx. 22 ff. 


adpaporwpevos T. vi. r. 6.| Non dicitur 
Filius Dei assimilatus Melchisedeko, 
sed contra, nam Filius Dei est anti- 
quior etarchetypus(Bengel). So Theo- 
doret : éxetvos tovrov Tumos, odros dé 
Tov TUmov 7 adnOea. The truth is of 
general application. The physical, 
the historical, is the limited repre- 
sentation of the spiritual, the eter- 
nal, 

The choice of the participle in 
place of opows shews that the resem- 
blance lies in the Biblical representa- 
tion and not primarily in Melchizedek 
himself. The comparison is not be- 
tween Christ and Melchizedek, but 
between Christ and the isolated por- 
traiture of Melchizedek ; and that in 
regard to the divine Nature of the 
Incarnate Son (ré vid rod Geod), and 
not to His human Nature in which He 
both was born and died, nor even to His 
official dignity (rd ypiord). It is not 
however implied that the record in 
Genesis was purposely designed to 
convey the meaning which is found in 
it, but that the history sketched by 
prophetic power has the meaning. 

Perhaps the remarkable variation 
in the language, which cannot be 
mere rhetorical ornament (unre apy. 
nu. pnte Cons TéXos, not pyre apxny unre 
téhos Cons), may point to the fact that 
the Son of God was (in His Divine 
Nature) beyond time, while the human 
life which He assumed was to be 
without end. Compare Theophlct: 
6 xptoTos...dTe Oeds...dvapxos Kata THY 
TOU xpovov apxny ei Kal TOY TaTepa eyeL 
dpxjyv Kal atriov. 

ddop.| Latt. assimilatus (stmilatus) 
made like to. The word, which is 
found in the best authors, does not 
occur elsewhere in N. T. Zp. Jerem. 
4, 62, 70: 

On the likeness Primasius remarks 
(following Chrysostom): In hoc est 
similitudo quod nec illius (Melch.) 
nec istius (Christi) initium legitur vel 
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finis: illius quia non est scriptum ; 
istius autem quia omnino non est. 

T@ vid Tod Geov] The choice of this 
name here emphasises that aspect of 
the Lord’s person which was typified 
by the absence of all notice of the 
birth or death of Melchizedek. See 
LYyDAGh Vin Ox 20: 

péver tepers eis To Sunvexés] re- 
maineth a priest perpetually, Latt. 
manet sacerdos in perpetuum. The 
use of the phrase eis ro dun. for eis rov 
aiéva marks his priesthood as con- 
tinued to the end in his person with- 
out break. He had no successors 
(so Theodoret rightly explains the 
words: emednmep THY epwovyny ov trap- 
émepev eis matdas), and no provision 
for a successor to him is recorded in 
Scripture. He therefore abides a 
priest ‘perpetually, ‘for ever,’ not 
literally but in the Scriptural por- 
traiture. This is one of the points in 
which ‘he was made like to the Son 
of God’ 

The idea that the perpetuity of his 
priesthood lay in the fact that it was 
continued in Christ (manet...non in se 
sed in Christo. Primas.) destroys the 
parallel; and the structure of the 
whole paragraph absolutely forbids 
the application of this clause to any 
other than the Melchizedek of the 
record in Genesis. 

eis TO Oinv.] See c. x. 1 note. The 
phrase does not describe absolute per- 
petuity, duration without end, but 
duration continued under the condi- 
tions implied or expressed in the par- 
ticular case. Thus itis said App. B. C. 
i. S 4, Ouxrarwp eis Td Sinveres npéOn. 
Cf. Pun. viii. § 136. Heliodor. 2th. 
i. $ 14 vy cis 7d Sunveres eCnulocar. 
Here no limit is marked negatively or 
positively, and the phrase simply ex- 
cludes interruption in Melchizedek’s 
tenure of his office. No one takes it 
from him (comp. v. 8). Such a con- 
dition is equally satisfied by his actual 
continuance for ever, a supposition 
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excluded by the circumstances; or by 
the typical interpretation of the silence 
of the record. 

(6) The relation of Melchizedek to 
the Levitical priesthood (4—10), 

Having discussed the historical no- 
tice of Melchizedek in itself, the writer 
goes on to consider his priesthood in 
relation to that of the Law. In doing 
this he first notices 

(a) the general position of Melchize- 
dek (4); and then gives in detail his 
points of superiority 

(8) in respect of Abraham, whom 
he both tithed (5, 6a), and blessed 
(60, 7); and 

(y) in respect of the Levitical 
priests, who exercised their functions 
as dying men (8), and in Levi their 
head implicitly paid tithes to Mel- 
chizedek (9, 10). 

4 Now consider how great this man 
was to whom Abraham gave a tithe 
taken out of the chief spoils, Abraham 
the patriarch. 5 And white those (the 
priests) sprung from the sons of Levi, 
on receiving the priests office, have 
commandment to take tithes from the 
people according to the Law, that is 
Srom their brethren, though they have 
come out of the loins of Abraham, © he 
whose genealogy is not counted from 
them tithed Abraham, and blessed him 
that hath the promises. 7 But with- 
out any gainsaying the less is blessed 
by the greater. ® And while here 
dying men receive tithes, there one of 
whom tt is witnessed that he liveth. 
9 And, so to say, through Abraham, 
Levi also who receiveth tithes is 
tithed; © for he was yet in the loins 
of his father when Melchizedek met 
him. 

4. The general superiority of Mel- 
chizedek over Abraham, the great 
father of Israel, is stated summarily. 
The artificial order of the words em- 
phasises the idea which they convey, 
the last phrases taking up in a more 
striking form what has been said 
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before (Sexarny ’ABpadp...ek TOV akpo- 
Owiwv, 6 marpiapyxns). 

It is assumed throughout that the 
receiver of tithe is greater than the 
giver of tithe: in the case of the less 
familiar blessing this superiority is 
affirmed (v. 7). 

Gewpeire 6€| Now consider... Vulg. 
intuemini (O. L. videtis, videte) autem. 
The structure of the whole passage 
shews that the verb is an imperative 
and not an indicative. The word itself, 
which expresses the regard of atten- 
tive contemplation, is frequent in the 
historical books of the N.T. but is not 
found elsewhere in the Epistles except 
1 John iii. 17. The particle 5é marks 
a fresh beginning. The general pic- 
ture claims detailed study. Comp. 
Vliioehs xd’, 1 

dexarny...€doxev| The offering ap- 
pears as the spontaneous recognition 
of the dignity of Melchizedek. 

ex tay axpod.| Vulg. de precipuis. 
O. L. de primitivis (primitiis)..., 
Syr. the tithes and jfirstfruits. The 
tithe was of the whole (470 mavroy 
e. 2), and it was taken from the 
choicest of the spoil. The dxpo6ima 
were specially the part of the spoil 
which was offered as a thank-offering 
to the gods: Herod. viii. 121 f. 

mmnarixos| Latt. guantus (Aug. qua- 
lis). The word is used properly of 
magnitude in dimension: Gal. vi. 11; 
Zech. ii. 6 (Lxx.). Comp. 4 Mace. xv. 
19 mnAikats Kal rocais Bacavots. 

‘Consider how great was this priest- 
king, to whom...’ The ovros looks 
back to vv. 1—4; and the greatness of 
Melchizedek is not first inferred from 
Abraham’s gift. 

6 marpiapxns| Abraham...Abraham 
the patriarch. The title of honour 
stands emphatically at the end of the 
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sentence. It is used again Acts ii. 29 
(of David) and Acts vii. 8 f. (of the sons 
of Jacob) and several times in the 
Books of Chronicles of ‘the chiefs of 
the fathers’ (1 Chron. ix. 9; xxiv. 31, 
&c.) and ‘captains’ (2 Chron. xxiii. 
20), but not elsewhere in uxx. The 
first thought is of Abraham as the 
father of Israel; but beyond this he 
is the father of the whole family of 
faith: Rom, iv. 11 f. 

Quasi diceret, Quem vos excellen- 
tiorem omnibus hominibus estimatis, 
hic decimas obtulit Melchisedech qui 
in figura Christi preecessit (Primas.). 

5, 6a. This is the first of the special 
marks of superiority by which the 
priesthood of Melchizedek was dis- 
tinguished. The Levitical priests 
tithed their brethren: Melchizedek, a 
priest of another race, tithed Abraham 
their common father. His priesthood 
was absolute and not a priority in the 
same family. 

5. kal ot pev ék rT. vi. A....AapB.] 
‘ And to come to particulars (vz. 8, 9), 
while the descendants of Levi on re- 
ceiving (or, as receiving) the priest- 
hood...’ The phrase is capable of seve- 
ral interpretations. The whole may 
form a compound subject, ‘they é« ray 
vi. A. that receive the priest’s office’ ; 
or the second part may be predica- 
tive, ‘ they ¢x réy vi. A., as (on) receiv- 
ing the priest’s office. And again, 
the preposition é¢« may be deriva- 
tive (‘those who traced their descent 
from’), or partitive (‘those from a- 
mong’). The parallel clause 6 py éé 
avraéy yev. appears to be decisive in 
favour of the ‘derivative’ sense of éx, 
and to favour the predicative inter- 
pretations of iepar. AapuB. 

At the same time the description of 
the priests as descended ‘from the 
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sons of Levi’ and not ‘from Levi’ or 
‘from Aaron’ is remarkable. By the 
use of this phrase the writer probably 
wishes to carry back the thought of 
the Mosaic priesthood to its funda- 
mental idea, Levi and his descen- 
dants represented the dedication of 
Israel to God with all the consequent 
duties and privileges which were after- 
wards concentrated in priests and 
High-priest. Thus the phrase will 
mean ‘those who tracing their descent 
from a dedicated tribe witnessed to 
the original destiny of Israel.’ 

The same thought appears to under- 
lie the titles characteristic of Deuter- 
onomy ‘the priests, the Levites’ (xvii. 
9, 18; xviii. 1; xxiv. 8; xxvii. 9), ‘the 
priests, the sons of Levi’ (xxi. 5; xxxi. 
g). Comp. Josh. iii. 3; viii. 33. 

Tv iep. AapB.] Vulg. sacerdotium 
accipientes. This phrase (as distinct 
from ieparevovtes) brings out the 
thought that the office was specifically 
committed to them. It was of ap- 
pointment and not by nature. Comp. 
Keclus. xly. 7. 

‘Iepareta occurs in N.T. only here 
and in Luke i. 9. In relation to iepw- 
ovrn (Cc. Vil. II n., 12, 24) it expresses 
the actual service of the priest and 
not the office of priesthood. The 
tithes were given to the ‘children of 
Levi’ ‘for their service, Num. xviii. 
21). Comp. Ecclus. xlv. 7, 20: iepared- 
ew, Luke i. 8 (‘to perform the priest’s 
office’), iepdrevpa, 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9 (Sa 
body of ministering priests’). 

evr. €xyovotv| In this case the claim 
to the tithe rested on a specific ordin- 
ance (kara Tov vopov). Abraham spon- 
taneously recognised Melchizedek’s 
claim. 

amodexatoi tov h.| The Levites 
tithed the people (Num. xviii. 21 ff.) and 
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paid a tithe of this tithe to the priests 
(id. vv. 26 ff.). The priests can thus 
be said to tithe the people as claiming 
the tithe of the whole offering (comp. 
Tob. i. 7 ff.). They represented the 
right in its highest form, just as they — 
represented in its highest form the 
conception of a body consecrated to 
the divine service. 

The word dodexaré@ (dexarToa), 
which seems to be confined to Bibli- 
cal and ecclesiastical writers, is used 
both of 

(1) The person claiming the tithe 
from another (dmodex. ria). 1 Sam. 
viii. 15, 17; Neh. x. 37; and of 

(2) The person paying the tithe 
(dod. ry). Gen. xxviii, 22; Deut. xiv. 
21; xxvi. 12; Matt. xxiii. 23; Luke 
dels ZI), 

’Amodexarevo is found Lk. xviii. 12. 
Aexarevo is a classical word. 

The peculiar form dmodexaroiv, which 
is given by BD*, is supported by cara- 
oxnvoiv Matt. xiii. 32; Mk. iv. 32; dipoty 
1 Pet. ii. 15; and similar forms which 
occur in inscriptions eg. oredavoiv, 
(ydolw. 

This form, it may be observed, goes 
to confirm the writing ¢ swbscr. in the 
contracted infinitives ayamav &c. Cv. 

kara tov vowov| The right which 
the Levitical priests exercised was in 
virtue of a special injunction. They 
had no claim beyond that which the 
Law gave them. 

Tovs adeAous...kaimep e&eAnAvOoras 
...| The priesthood gave a real pre- 
eminence, but still it did not alter the 
essential relationship of all Abraham’s 
descendants. Nor did its claims ex- 
tend beyond them. We might have 
expected naturally that the right of 
tithing (like the privilege of blessing) 
would have been exercised only by one 
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superior by birth. Here however the 
office itself established a difference 
among brethren. Thus the two clauses 
taken together indicate the dignity of 
the Levitical priesthood, and at the 
same time the narrow limits within 
which the exercise of its power was 
confined. This priesthood rested 
upon a definite and limited institution. 


For ék ris oodvos see Gen. xxxv. II 


(LXX.). 

6. o O€ py yevear. €& av.] he whose 
genealogy is not counted from them, 
i.e. the sons of Levi (v. 5). Vulg. 
cujus autem generatio non adnu- 
meratur in eis; O.L. qui autem 
non enumeratur de his. The claim 
of Melchizedek to the priesthood rest- 
ed on no descent but on his inherent 
personal title. 

*Hppnvevoe d€xai ro dyeveahoynros. 
e& avTay yap eime TOV MeAyioedeK pr 
yeveadoyeio ba. dHdov roivuy ws ekeivos 
ovK GdAnOds dyeveaddynros dda Kara 
rumov (Thdt.). 

dedexaraxev...evoynkev| V. 9 SedeKa- 
tora. The fact is regarded as per- 
manent in its abiding consequences. 
It stands written in Scripture as hay- 
ing a present force. 

The use of the perfect in the H- 
pistle is worthy of careful study. In 
every case its full force can be felt. 

i. 4 KexAnpovopunker. 

— 13 elpnkey, iv. 4. 

ii. 14 Kexowovnkev.. .weTérxer. 

iii. 3 nEl@rae. 

— I4 yeyovapev. 

iv. 2 eopey evnyyeAiopévor. 

—14, 15 OveAnAvOora...memetpacpévov. 

Vii. 3 dpoporwpevos. 

— I 3 peréoynker. 
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— I4 avarérankey. 

Vili. 5 Kexpnudriorat. 

— 0 réruyev. 

vevopobérnrat. 

ix. 18 éyxexalviorau. 

— 26 repavépwra. 

X. 14 rereNei@kev. 

Xl. 5 peuaprvpyra.. 

— 17 mpocevnvoxev, note. 

— 28 memoinkev. 

Ril. 2 KexdOuxer, 

— 3 vropepernkora, 201e. 

kal...evdoynxev...| Melchizedek re- 
ceived tithes: he gavea blessing. This 
exercise of the privilege of a superior 
is a second mark of preeminence ; and 
he exercised it towards one who as 
having the promises might have seem- 
ed to be raised above the acceptance 
of any human blessing. 

7. xwpis dé m. avt....| But with- 
out any gainsaying...Vulg. Sine ulla 
autem contradictione (O. L. contro- 
versit). 

70 €X....Tov kp....| The abstract form 
offers the principle in its widest appli- 
cation. Comp. xii. 13. 

8—i1o. Melchizedek was superior 
to Abraham: he was superior also to 
the Levitical priests generally. This 
is shewn both by the nature of the 
priests themselves (v. 8), and by the 
position which the common ancestor 
occupied towards Abraham (9, 10). 

8. kal ode pev...exet dé...] And, 
further, while here, in this system 
which we see,...there, in that remote 
and solitary example... 

The de refers to that Levitical 
priesthood which was nearer to the 
writer’s experience than Melchizedek, 
though the latter is the immediately 
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Q elrew: 
preceding subject. So otros is used : 
eg. Acts iv. II. 

Under the Mosaic Law dying men 
(aroOnoxovres dvOpwrot), men who 
were not only liable to death, mor- 
tal, but men who were actually seen 
to die from generation to generation 
enjoyed the rights of priests. For 
such an order there is not only the 
contingency but the fact of succession. 
While Melchizedek was one to whom 
witness is borne that he liveth. (Huth. 
Zig. paptupovpevos dé ua ToD ceavyjo- 
Gat thy TeAevtny avrov.) The writer 
recurring to the exact form of the 
record in Genesis, on which he has 
dwelt before (v. 3), emphasises the 
fact that Melchizedek appears there 
simply in the power of life. So far 
he does not die; the witness of Scrip- 
ture is to his living. What he does 
is in virtue of what he is. 

With paprupovpevos ore (Latt. ibi 
autem contestatur quia...Aug. qui 
testificatur se vivere) compare c. Xi. 
4 (éuapr. etvae Oik.); td. 5 (wepwapr. 
evapeotnkxevat). Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. 
$ 81 (1. 132 M.), Movojs dpyer paprv- 
povpevos Ort €oTl TLTTOS OA@ TO OiKa. 

dexdras| The plural is used here 
and v. 9, as distinguished from the 
singular in vv. 2, 4, to express the 
repeated and manifold tithings under 
the Mosaic system; or perhaps the 
many objects which were tithed. The 
former interpretation is the more 
likely because in wv. 2, 4, the reference 
is to one special act. 

9, 10. It might be said by a Jewish 
opponent: But Abraham was not a 
priest : the priesthood, with its pecu- 
liar prerogatives, was not instituted in 
his time. Ti mpos rods iepéas nudv 
ci “ABpaauw Sexarny xev; (Chrys.). 
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The answer is that Abraham included 
in himself, as the depositary of the 
divine promise and the divine bless- 
ing, all the forms, as yet undifferen- 
tiated, in which they were to be em- 
bodied. 

9. Kai...d0 ’ABpaap... dedexarorar] 
And through Abraham, as the repre- 
sentative of the whole Jewish people, 
Levi also...is tithed. Vulg. Et...per 
(August. propter) Abraham et Levi 
...decimatus est. The descendants 
of Abraham were included in him, not 
only as he was their forefather physi- 
cally, but also because he was the re- 
cipient of the divine promises in which 
the fulness of the race in its manifold 
developments was included. And Levi 
includes his descendants in his own 
person just as he was himself included 
in Abraham. 

It must be observed that Levi is 
not represented as sharing in the act 
(Sexarny eSaxev), but in the conse- 
quences of the act passively (Sedexd- 
tora, Latt. decimatus est). The act 
of his father determined his relation 
to Melchizedek, just as if Abraham 
had made himself Melchizedek’s vas- 
sal, 

ws ros eineiv| Vulg. ut ita dictum 
sit. V. L. quemadmodum dicam 
(Aug. secut oportet dicere). 

This classical phrase does not occur 
elsewhere in the N.T. or in Lxx., but 
is found in Philo (eg. De plant. Now 
i. 353M.). It serves to introduce a 
statement which may startle a reader, 
and which requires to be guarded from 
misinterpretation. 

10, ére yap év TH dodri...]| Comp. 
v. 5 eEed. ex tHs oo. The repetition 
of the phrase, which occurs again in 
the N.T. only in Acts ii. 30, empha- 
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sises the idea of the real unity of 
Abraham’s race in the conditions of 
their earthly existence. By this 
teaching a mystery is indicated to us 
into which we can see but a little way, 
a final antithesis in our being; we 
feel at every turn that we are depen- 
dent on the past, and that the future 
will depend in a large degree upon 
ourselves. This is one aspect of life, 
and it is not overlooked in Scripture. 
At the same time it does not give a 
complete view of our position. On 
the one side our outward life is condi- 
tioned by our ancestry: on the other 
side we stand in virtue of our ‘ spirit’ 
in immediate, personal connexion 
with God (¢. xii. 9). Hach man is at 
once an individual of a race and a new 
power in the evolution of the race. 
He is born (Traducianism), and also 
he is created (Creationism). Comp. 
Martensen Dogm. $74. Additional 
Note on iv. 12. 

Tov matpos| The context in the ab- 
sence of further definition, requires 
the sense ‘his father’ (not ‘our 
father’). Abraham, who was the 
father of all Israel (Luke i. 73; John 
vill. 53, 56; Acts vil.2; Jamesii. 21; 
Rom. iv. 1, 12, 6 marnp npov), can be 
spoken of also as the father of Levi in 
particular, through Isaac and Jacob. 

(¢) The Levitical priesthood and 
the priesthood of Christ (11—25). 

Having interpreted the type of an 
absolute priesthood, independent of 
descent and uninterrupted by death 
(v. 3) offered in the record of Melchi- 
zedek, and having pointed out the 
thoughts to which that history might 
guide a student of the O.T., in respect 
of the later priesthood of the Law, 
the writer goes on to consider in de- 
tail the characteristics of the Levitical 
priesthood and of the Law which it 
essentially represented in relation to 
the Priesthood of Christ. The Le- 
vitical priesthood (generally) was in- 
capable of effecting that at which a 
priesthood aims, the ‘perfecting’ of 
the worshipper; an end which the 
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Priesthood of Christ is fitted to secure. 
This is established by the fact that 
the Levitical priesthood was, 
, (a) Transitory: a new Priesthood 
was promised (11—14) ; and 

(8) Temporal, as contrasted with 
that which 1s eternal, universal (15— 
IQ). 

While on the other hand the new 
Priesthood is 

(a) Immutable: confirmed by an 
oath (20—22); and 

(8) Uninterrupted: embodied for 
ever in the One Priest (23—25). 

Briefly, if we regard the argument 
in its bearing on the Gospel, the notes 
of Christ’s Priesthood after the order 
of Melchizedek are that it is: (1) New, 
(2) effective, (3) sure, (4) one. 

The argument turns mainly upon 
the nature of the Levitical priesthood, 
but the Law is involved in the Priest- 
hood. The abrogation of the one 
carries with it the abrogation of the 
other. If the Hebrews came to feel 
that Christ had superseded the priests 
of the Old Covenant, they would soon 
learn that the whole Law had passed 
away. 

Throughout it is implied that if 
Melchizedek was greater than Levi, 
then @ fortiori Christ was, of Whom 
Melchizedek was a partial type. 

1 Now if there had been a bringing 
to perfection through the Levitical 
priesthood, for under tt the people 
hath received the Law, what further 
need would there have been that an- 
other priest should arise after the 
order of Melchizedek and be styled 
not after the order of Aaron ? For 
when the priesthood is changed, there 
is made also of necessity a change of 
law. *%3 For He of whom these things 
are said belongeth to another tribe, 
from which no man hath given at- 
tendance at the altar. 4 For tt is 
evident that our Lord hath risen out 
of Judah, as to which tribe Moses 
spake nothing of priests. 5 And what 
we say ts yet more abundantly evident 
if after the likeness of Melchizedek 
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there ariseth another priest, *° who 
hath been made not after the law of a 
carnal commandment but after the 
power of an indissoluble life; 7 for 
it is witnessed of Him, 
Thou art a priest for ever, 
After the order of Melchizedek. 
8 For there is a disannulling of a 
foregoing commandment, because of 
its weakness and unprofitableness— 
for the Law made nothing perfect— 
and a bringing in thereupon of a 
better hope, through which we draw 
nigh to God. 2° And inasmuch as He 
hath not received His office without 
the taking of an oath—* for while 
they (the Levitical priests) have been 
made priests without any taking of 
an oath, He was made with taking of 
an oath, through Him that saith to 
Him, 
The Lord sware and will not re- 
pent Himself, 
Thou art a priest for ever— 
22 by so much also hath Jesus become 
surety of a better covenant. 73 And 
while they have been made priests 
many in number, because they are 
hindered by death from abiding with 
men, *4fHe, because He abideth for 
ever, hath His priesthood inviolable. 
2s Whence also He is able to save to 
the uttermost them that come unto 
God through Him, seeing He ever 
liveth to make intercession for them. 
11—14. The Levitical priesthood 
and the Law, which it represented, 
were alike transitional and transitory. 
It is assumed that the object of the 
Law was to bring or to prepare for 
bringing the people to ‘perfection’: 
divine legislation can have no other 
end. The priesthood, on which the 
Law rested, embodied its ruling idea. 
And conversely in the Law as a com- 
plete system we can see the aim 
of the priesthood. The priesthood 
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therefore was designed to assist in 
bringing about this ‘ perfection.’ 

If then there had been a bringing 
to perfection through the Levitical 
priesthood—if in other words there 
had been a bringing to perfection 
through the Law—there would have 
been no need of another priesthood. 
If on the other hand the whole Law 
failed to accomplish that to which it 
pointed, then so far also the priest- 
hood failed. Such a failure, not a 
failure but the fulfilment of the divine 
purpose, was indicated by the promise 
of another priesthood in a new line. 

Il. ef pev ovy...nv...Tis ert xpela..- 
héeyeoOa ;| Now if there had been a 
bringing to perfection...what further 
need would therehavebeen...? Vulg. St 
ergoconsummatio...erat...quidadhuc 
necessarium...? The argument starts 
from the line of thought just laid down. 
Before the Levitical priesthood was 
organised another type of priesthood 
had been foreshewn. Butifthe utmost 
object of a priesthood—of a divine 
provision for man’s progress to his 
true goal—had been capable of attain- 
ment under the Mosaic order, what 
need would there have been that 
another priest should arise and that 
this new priest should be styled after 
a different order? Experience how- 
ever proved its necessity. The Levi- 
tical priesthood was, and was proved 
to be, only provisional. It could not 
effect that to which it pointed. This 
conviction was expressed by the 
Psalmist when he recalled the earlier 
type. 

The conditional form (é...4v...ris 
ere xpeia... ;)may be rendered either ‘if 
there had been (which was not the 
case) what further need would there 
have been (as in fact there was)?’ or 
‘if there were (as is not the case) what 
further need would there be (as there 
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is)?’ The former suits the context 
best. Comp. c. iv. 8 Additional Note. 

For the use of yey ody without any 
dé afterwards, see c. viii. 4; Actsi. 6; 
diy dUEg SStik ALS Sh (CO, aah, 7, Wo Jee 
iii. 8. 

dca tis Aevewrexns tep.| The word 
Aeveutixos appears to have been formed 
by the writer. It is not found in the 
LXX., nor is it quoted from Josephus, 
Philo or the Apostolic fathers. The 
use of this title (as distinguished from 
*Aaronic’: cata thy ra&w Aapdy) illus- 
trates the desire of the writer to 
regard the priesthood as the concen- 
tration (so to speak) of the hallowing 
of the tribe (v. 5 note). 

The word tepwavvn occurs in the 
N.T. only in this chapter (wv. 12, 24 
{14 tepéwv]). It is rare in the Lxx., 
and found there only in the later 
books. As distinguished from iepareia 
(v. 5 note) it expresses the abstract 
notion of the priestly office, as distin- 
guished from the priestly service. 
The words are not distinguished in 
the Versions. 

6 Xads yap...vevouob.| Vulg. populus 
enim sub ipso...legem accepit. The 
efficacy of the Law may justly be 
represented by the efficacy of the 
priesthood, for the people, called to 
be the people of God (wv. 5), hath 
received the Law, resting on it (the 
priesthood) as its foundation. For 
this use of emi with gen. see Luke 
iv.29. The general sense is expressed 
more naturally in English by ‘under 
it? as the forming, shaping power. 
The temporal sense (Matt. i. 11) has 
no force here. 

For 6 Aads comp. ¢. ii. 17 note. 
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petatibeuevns yap TNS LEOWOUINS €& avaryKns 


vevomobéTnTat: -TnTO S. 


This use of the passive (vevoyodérn- 
Tat comp. Vili. 6) corresponds directly 
with the active form vouodereiy twa 
(Ps. xxiv. (xxv.) 8; exvili. (cxix.) 33); 
as it is found also in Plato, answering 
to vou. rx. The Law is regarded as 
still in force (x. 1; ix. 6). 

tis ru xpela...déyerOar;| The expli- 
cit words of the Psalmist at once 
separate the new priest from the 
former line. He was styled ‘not after 
the order of Aaron.” The ér marks 
that the want was felt after the 
Levitical priesthood had been estab- 
lished. The change was found by 
experience to be required, and it was 
described long before it came to pass 
by one who lived under the Law and 
enjoyed its privileges. 

The negative (ov) belongs to the 
descriptive clause and not to A\éyer Oar. 

For avioracéa see Acts ili. 22 ; vii. 
37. By the use of érepoy (not dAdov) 
the two priesthoods are directly com- 
pared to the exclusion of all others. 
Contrast iv. 8 (wept adAns np.). 

12. perariO, yap...yiwera] Por when 
the priesthood is changed...The yap 
may refer to the main thought of ¢. 11 
or to the parenthesis (6 Aads yap...). 
The former connexion appears to be 
the more natural. The change of 
priesthood involves the change of 
Law. Sucha change must have been 
called for by an overwhelming neces- 
sity. 

The change of the priesthood is 
presented as the transference, the 
removal, of the priesthood from one 
order, one line, to another: transla- 
tum est sacerdotium de tribu in tribum, 
de sacerdotali videlicet ad regalem 
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lo \ / 5) ? / 
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12 om. kal véuou B. 


(Primasius). The ‘removal’ of the Law 
is more complete: ¢c. xii. 27. This 
change is considered in the abstract 
(vduou perdbeots) ; and the use of the 
pres. partic. (werariepévns) makes the 
two processes absolutely coincident 
(this thought is lost in the Vulg. 
translato enim). 

13. ef ov yap X. 7.] Latt. in quo 
enim...This clause goes back to v. 11, 
the intervening verse 12 being treat- 
ed as parenthetical. The necessity 
there spoken of has been recognised 
and met. The promise in the Psalm, 
with all its consequences, has been 
fulfilled ; for He to whom these divine 
words are directed...For éd’ év comp. 
Mark ix. 12 f.: ets qv v. 14 note. 

petéaxnkey | Latt. (de alia tribu) est. 
The choice of this word points to the 
voluntary assumption of humanity by 
the Lord. It is not said simply that 
He was born of another tribe: He was 
of His own will so born. Compare ii. 
14 (were xev) ; and for the perfect v. 6 
note, 

The use of érépas appears to place 
the royal and priestly tribes in signi- 
ficant connexion and contrast. 

The Glossa Ordin. (following Chry- 
sostom) draws a parallel between the 
tribe of Judah and the Lord. Intuere 
mysterium : primum fuit regalis [tri- 
bus Iudze], postea facta est sacerdo- 
talis. Sic Christus rex erat semper ; 
sacerdos autem factus est quando 
carnem suscepit, quando sacrificium 
obtulit. 

It was not unnatural that some 
endeavoured to claim for the Lord a 
double descent from Levi as well as 
from Judah. Comp. Lightfoot on 
Clem. 1 Cor, 32. 

mpooerxnkev TO Ovoracr.| hath given 
attendance at...Latt. (alt.) presto fuit. 


13 Aéyerar: héyet Dp”. 


mpocéaxncev NBD: mpocéoxev AC. 


For mpocéxew compare c. ii. 1 note. 
From the sense of ‘giving attention to,’ 
that of practical ‘devotion’ to an ob- 
ject follows naturally : 1 Tim. iv. 13; ili. 
8 (ré oivo). The statement applies 
only to the regular legitimate service 
of the altar and does not take account 
of any exceptional acts, as of the royal 
sacrifices of David and Solomon. 

14. mpddndov ydp...| Lor it is openly, 
obviously, evident to all...comp. 1 
Tim. v. 24 f. The word zpddndos 
occurs several times in Clem. 1 Cor. 
ce. II, 12, 40, 51. 

é& "Iovda] owt of the tribe of Judah. 

Compare Apoc. v. 5 6 Aév 6 ek Tis 
vais lovda. 

These are the only two passages in 
the N.T. in which the Lord is definitely 
connected with Judah except in the 
record of the Nativity (Matt. ii. 6 |j 
Micah v. 2). The privilege of the tribe 
is elsewhere concentrated in its repre- 
sentative, David (2 Sam. vii. 12; Jer. 
oan Ie Teh teow) Iie Wile 2 
Rom. i. 3). Comp. Gen. xlix. 8 ff. 

Here the contrast with Levi makes 
the mention of the tribe necessary. 
The Lord traced His descent from the 
royal and not from the priestly tribe. 
There is no direct mention in this 
Epistle of the relation of the Lord to 
David. 

It is important to observe that the 
writer affirms here most plainly the 
true manhood of the Lord (comp. v. 7 
ff.). Like St John he combines the 
most striking testimonies to His divine 
and human natures. 

There is nothing to shew in what 
exact form he held that the Lord’s 
descent from Judah through David 
was reckoned: whether as the legal 
representative of Joseph, or as the 
Son of Mary, who was herself known 
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to be of Davidic descent. The gene- 
alogies are in favour of the former view. 
Compare Clem. R. xxxii. and Lightf. 

dvaréradkev| hath risen, sprung. 
Latt. ortus est. The image may be 
taken from the rising of the sun or of 
a star, or from the rising of a plant 
from its hidden germ. For the former 
image comp. Luke i. 78; 2 Pet. i. 19; 
Num. xxiv. 17; Mal. iv. 2. For the 
latter, Is. lxi. 11; Jer. xxiii. 5 ; Zech. 
iii. 8; vi.12. The usage of the N. T.is 
in favour of the former interpretation ; 
and Theophylact referring to Num. 
xxiv. and Mal. iv., says well: ov dv 
Ondovrat TO eis haticpoyv Tod KOTpOV 
THY Tapovclay TOU Kupiou yevéoOat. 

0 KUptos nyev| Compare ©. xiii. 20 6 
KUptos n. “Inoovs. 

The title without any addition is 
very rare and occurs (only) 1 Tim. i. 
ipso shim 1S). 2) Pet, sills 15. 

Comp. 6 kvpuos il. 3 note. 

In Apoe. xi. 15 the title is applied 
to the Father; 6 kvpios judy Kal 6 
xpioros avrov. 

eis nv d.| Latt. in qua tribu. 

Comp. éf” 6v v. 13; Luke xxii. 65 
Eph. v. 32; Acts ii. 25; and also 
Tet. i. 11. 

15—19. ‘The Levitical priesthood 
was transitory, and during its con- 
tinuance it was stamped with the 
conditions of limitation. 

The incapacity of the Levitical 
priesthood to bring to perfection was 
shewn, as has been seen, by the fact 
that the promise of another priest- 
hood was made while it was still in 
full activity (11—14). The conclusion 
is established still more obviously from 
the consideration that this promised 
priesthood was after a wholly different 
type, not legal but spiritual, not sacer- 


ovd. M.: M. oud. 


dotal only, but royal, not transitory 
but eternal. 

15. Kal mepioodrepov ere Kardo....] 
And what we say is yet more abun- 
dantly evident...Vulg. Et amplius ad- 
huc manifestum est... Doubt has been 
felt as to the exact reference of this 
statement. Is it the abrogation of 
the Law which is more abundantly 
proved by the language of the Psalm? 
or the inefficacy of the Levitical priest- 
hood? Both conclusions follow from 
the special description of the new 
priesthood. But the thought of the 
abrogation of the Law is really second- 
ary. Thisis involved in the inefficacy 
of the priesthood which is the domin- 
ant thought in connexion with Christ’s 
work. Hence the new proof is direct- 
ed to the former main argument. 

This is the view given in the main 
by patristic commentators: ri éeorw 
katadndov; TO péaoy Ths tepwovvys Exa- 
répas, TO Svaopoy, daov Kpeitrwy os ov 
KaTad vopoy evToAnS oapkiKns yéyove 
(Chrys.). 

i) Ore TO €vaddaynoed Oat kal THv iepw- 
ovynv-Kkai thy Siadnkny (Theophlct.). 

amplius manifestum est...subaudi 
destructum esse sacerdotium legis 
(Primas.). 

caradndov| The word occurs here 
only in the N.T. and it is not found in 
Lxx. (Hdt. Xen. Jos.) Compare for 
the force of cara, kateidwdos (Acts xvii. 
16), karadireiv. 

ei Kara THY opowo. M.]| if, a8 may be 
most certainly laid down on the au- 
thority of Scripture, 7 is after the 
likeness of Melchizedek another priest 
ariseth, if this is to be the pattern of 
the new priesthood. Rom. viii. 31 &c. 
John vii. 23 &c. 

The idea of ‘order’ is specialised 
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c Nee A 2 / ? ae i / 
iepeye ETEOS, “Os OU KATA VOMOY EVYTOANS TapKLUNs YEyovEV 


16 capkiys: capKikis S. 


into that of likeness. Melchizedek 
furnishes, so to speak, the personal as 
well as the official type of the new 
High-priest. This ‘likeness’ brings 
out more clearly than before the dif- 
ference between the new and the old 
priesthood. 

For the use of «i, where the truth 
of the supposition is assumed, see 
Rom. viii. 31 ; John vii. 23 &c. 

“‘Opovorns occurs again ¢. iv. 15. 
The word is classical and is found in 
Gen. i. 11 f.; Wisd. xiv. 19. 

aviorarat| ¥. 11. The present de- 
scribes the certain fulfilment of the 
divine purpose, which has indeed 
become a fact (v. 16, yéyovev). Comp. 
Matt. ii. 4; xxvi. 2. 

icpeds repos] v. 11,.e. Christ fulfilling 
the promise of the Psalm. Theodoret 
remarks (on 2. 3) that while Melchize- 
dek was only a type of Christ’s Person 
and Nature, the Priesthood of Christ 
was after the fashion of Melchizedek. 
For the office of priest is the office of 
a man. 

16. 6s...yéyovey...akaraditov] who 
hath become priest not after a law 
expressed in a@ commandment of 
Jlesh, but after the power of an indis- 
soluble life. There is a double con- 
trast between ‘law’ and ‘power, and 
between the ‘commandment of flesh’ 
and the ‘indissoluble life.’ The ‘law’ 
is an outward restraint: the ‘power’ 
is an inward force. The ‘command- 
ment of flesh’ carries with it of neces- 
sity the issue of change and succes- 
sion: the ‘indissoluble life’ is above 
all change except a change of form. 

A priesthood fashioned after the 
former type was essentially subject to 
the influence of death: a priesthood 
fashioned after the latter type must 
be eternal. 

Each part also in the expression 
of the second contrast is contrasted, 
‘commandment’ with ‘life,’ that which 


is of external injunction with that 
which is of spontaneous energy: and 
‘flesh’ with ‘indissoluble, that which 
carries with it the necessity of cor- 
ruption with that which knows no 
change. 

ov kara vou. evt. capk.] Vulg. non se- 
cundum legem mandati carnalis. In 
the phrase xara vopov the writer neces- 
sarily thinks of the Jewish Law, but 
this is not directly referred to in its 
concrete form as ‘the Law, but indi- 
cated in its character as ‘a law, so 
that the words express a perfectly 
general idea: ‘not according to a law 
of carnal commandment.’ The gen. 
expresses that in which the law finds 
expression. Comp. John v. 29. See 
also v. 2 note. 

In characterising the command- 
ment (évr. capk.) the strong form which 
expresses the substance (cdpxivos) and 
not simply the character of flesh (capxu- 
kos) is used to mark the element with 
which the commandment dealt, in 
which it found its embodiment. It 
was not only fashioned after the 
nature of flesh: it had its expression 
in flesh (comp. ix. 10 dicarwpata oapKos). 
All the requirements, for example, to 
be satisfied by a Levitical priest were 
literally ‘of flesh,’ outward descent, 
outward perfectness, outward purity. 
No moral qualification was imposed. 

The distinction between capxivos 
(carneus, of flesh, fleshy) and capkikds 
(carnalis, flesh-like, fleshly) is obvious. 
The former describes that of which 
the object is made (comp. Ai@wos John 
ii. 6; 2 Cor. iii. 3; EUAwos 2 Tim. ii. 20). 
The latter, which is a very rare and 
late word in non-Biblical Greek, and 
found only once as a false o. /. for 
odpkxwos in LXx. 2 Chron. xxxii. 8, is 
moulded on the type of mvevparixds, 
and expresses that of which the object 
bears the character. 

There is considerable confusion in 
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authorities as to the form used in 
some passages of the N. T. The 
following appears to be the true dis- 
tribution of the words: 

I. oapkuwos. 

Rom. vii. 14 éyo S€ cdpxiwos eiye op- 
posed to 6 vouos mvevparekos. 
I Cor. iii. 1 os capkivois, opposed to 

@S TTVEULATLKOLS, 

2 Oor. iii. 3 mAakes oapKwar opposed 
to mAdkes AiPuwar. 

2. GapKkikos. 

Rom. xv. 27 ta capkixa opposed to ra 

TVEULATLKA, 

1 Cor. iii. 5 (bis) oapktkol éore (in iii. 4 
read dv@pwrot). 
I Cor. ix. II ra capkixa opposed to ra 

TVEULATLKG. 

2 Cor. i. 12 ev copia capkiky. 
X. 4 Ta OmAa...ov wapKika adda 
duvata TO Oe@. 
1 Pet. ii. 11 at capkixal emiOvpiac. 

The crucial passage for the use of 
the words is 1 Cor. iii. 1 ff Here 
there can be no doubt as to the read- 
ings. Inv. 1 we must read capkivocs, in 
v. 3 (bis) capkcxoi and in v. 4 dvOpw- 
mot. The juxtaposition of the forms 
(though the difference is lost in the 
Latt.) seems to be conclusive as to 
the fact that there is a difference in 
their meaning. 

The true reading in v. 4 throws light 
upon the other two. Inv. 1 St Paul 
says that he was forced to address his 
readers as though they were merely 
‘men of flesh,’ without the mvedpa. 
In v. 3, seeking to soften his judg- 
ment, he speaks of them as shewing 
traits which belong to the capé. In 
v. 4 it seems to him enough to suggest, 
what was beyond all question, that 
they were swayed by simply human 
feelings. 

In the present verse Chrysostom, 
following the later reading capkcxijs, 
gives part of the sense well: savra 
doa Swpitero capkiKa Hv. TO yap héyew 


TEpirewe THY TdpkKa, Xpiaov THY TapKa, 
Aovooy THY aapka, TEpixeipov THY TapKa 
+..TQUTG, Eire Lol, OVXL GapKiKa; ei Oe 
Oedets pabeiv kai tiva G emnyyéAXeTO 
ayaOa, axove’ Todd} (on, noi, tH 
oapki, yada kal pért TH OapKl, eipnyn TH 
capki, Tpupn TH capki. ; 

GAG kara Svvapw ¢. dxart.] Latt. sed 
secundum virtutem vite insolubilis 
(infatigabilis). 

The life of Christ was not endless 
or eternal only. It was essentially 
‘indissoluble’ (dkarddvros). Although 
the form of its manifestation was 
changed and in the earthly sense He 
died, yet His life endured unchanged 
even through earthly dissolution. He 
died and yet He offered Himself as 
living in death by the eternal Spirit 
(c. ix. 14). Comp. John xi. 26; xix. 
34 note. 

This life found its complete expres- 
sion after the Ascension but it does 
not date from that consummation of 
glory (comp. Vii. 3). 

It must be further noticed that the 
possession of this indissoluble life is 
not only the characteristic of Christ’s 
exercise of His priestly office: it is 
the ground on which He entered upon 
it. Other priests were made priests 
in virtue of a special ordinance: He 
was made priest in virtue of His 
inhereut nature. He could be, as 
none other, victim at once and priest. 

Yet again, the permanence of the 
personal life of the new Priest dis- 
tinguishes Him essentially from the 
legal priests. To Phinehas ‘the son 
of Eleazar the son of Aaron, and to 
his seed’ was given ‘the covenant of 
an everlasting priesthood’ (Num. xxv. 
13; Ex. xl. 15); but this was subject 
to the conditions of succession, and 
therefore to the possibility of change. 
A priesthood founded upon a covenant 
involves conditions on two sides: a 
priesthood founded on an oath to a 
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person for himself is absolute. Comp. 
Gal. iii. 19 ff. 

17. paprupeirar yap dre Sv...] for it 
is witnessed of him, Thou art...Vulg. 
contestatur enim quoniam Tu...... 
Comp.v.8. The quotation establishes 
both the eternity and the character 
of the new priesthood (eis roy aidva, 
Kara THY T. M.). 

The dre here is recitative (x. 8; xi. 
18); and paprupeiraris used absolutely 
(xi. 39). 

The direct personal reference in 
the Psalm (Sd iepevs...) has not been 
given since the first quotation: v. 6. 
It occurs again in v. 21. 

18,19. abérnots pev yap...ememraywy?) 
dé...] Kor there is a disannulling... 
and a bringing in thereupon...Vulg. 
Reprobatio quidem fit...introductio 
vero...The yap goes back to v. I5. 
The conclusion there pointed to is 
confirmed by the decisive fact that the 
promised priesthood is not only dis- 
tinct from the Levitical but also irre- 
concileable with it, exclusive of it ; so 
far, that is, that the Levitical priest- 
hood has no longer any ground for 
continuance when this has been estab- 
lished. 

The whole sentence is divided by 
pev and dé into two corresponding 
parts. Tiverac goes with both; and 
ovdev...vouos is parenthetical. This 
construction appears to be established 
decisively by the correspondence of 
adernots...€mevcaywyy, aud of the gene- 
ral scope of the two clauses. The 
‘commandment’ stands over against 
the ‘hope, the ‘weakness and unpro- 
fitableness’ of the one over against 
the power of the other, whereby ‘we 
draw nigh to God.” Tavera, pyc, 
0 vopos érevoayerat dé 7) TOV KpetTTdveVv 
edmis (That.). 

18. adérnows...mpoay. évt...] The 
word d@érnois Occurs again ¢. ix. 26; 


18 mpocayotons D,*. 


the verb déereiv is found c. x. 28; 
Gal. ii. 21; iii. 15; 1 Tim. v. 12; and 
is common in the Lxx.; but it is 
generally used there of unfaithful, 
rebellious action: Ex. xxi. 8; Jer. iii. 
20 (dbecia, abérnpa). 

This open, direct disannulling of 
the previous system, which is, as it 
were, set at nought, ‘cometh to pass’ 
(yiverac)in the fulfilment of the divine 
order, as indicated by the mention 
of an eternal priesthood on a new 
type. 

The indefinite form of the phrase 
mpoayovons evToAns serves to express 
the general thought of the character 
of the foundation on which the Leviti- 
cal priesthood rested as a ‘preceding, 
a ‘foregoing, and so a preparatory 
commandment. 

The word mpoayouca (1 Tim. i. 18; 
y. 24) expresses not only priority (an 
earlier commandment) but connexion 
(a foregoing commandment). The 
divine commandment (évroAn) point- 
ing to an earthly institution, stands 
in contrast with the hope, rising above 
earth. 

The use of évrodn fixes the refer- 
ence to the ordinance of the priest- 
hood particularly (v. 16) in which, as 
has been seen, the Law (ovdév éred. 6 
vowos) Was summed up, so far as it is 
compared with the Gospel. 

dia 76 adr. dod. kai dvad. | because of 
its weakness and unprofitableness... 
Vulg. propter infirmitatem ejus et 
inutilitatem. A command, a law, is 
essentially powerless to help. It can- 
not inspire with strength: it cannot 
bring aid to the wounded conscience. 
And the ritual priesthood was affected 
by both these faults. It was external, 
and it was formal. It did not deal 
with the soul or with things eternal. 

Infirmitatem habebat lex, quia oper- 
antes se non valebat juvare : inutilita- 
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tem vero, quia nemini regnum ceelo- 
rum valebat aperire (Primas.). 

ovdev otv &pEeANoer 6 vdpmos; GhéAnoe 
pev kal ofddpa wdédAnoev aAda TO 
Toijoa Tedelous ov« opéAnoev (Chrys.). 

The use of the abstract forms 70 
ao§., Td avwd., marks the principle 
and not only the fact. Comp. vi. 17. 
For ro aoOevés compare Gal. iii. 21; 
iv.9; Rom. villi. 3 (jo0évev). 

evravda nutv éemupvortar of aiperikoil. 
GAN dkove adkpiBds. ovK etre Sua 7d 
mopar, ovdé dia TO poxOnpov, adda dia 
TO aitns doGeves kal avadeés (Chrys.). 

19. ovdev yap...] The Law, of which 
the institution of the Levitical priest- 
hood (the special commandment just 
noticed) was a part or indeed the 
foundation (v. 11), brought nothing to 
perfection. In every application (ovdev) 
it. was provisional and preparatory 
(comp. 1x. 21 ff.; Lev. xvi. 16). This 
decisive parenthesis is explanatory of 
‘the weakness and unprofitableness’ 
of the commandment (fur the Law...). 
Man must strive towards the perfec- 
tion, the accomplishment, of his destiny 
on earth. The Law failed him in the 
effort. He outgrew it. The very 
scope of the Law indeed was to define 
the requirements of life, and to shew 
that man himself could not satisfy 
them. Comp. Gal. ii. 15 f.; iii. 19; 
Rom. iii. 19 f.; vii. 7 ff. 

éredelwoer] v. 11 note. The tense 
indicates the final view of the Law. 
Contrast x. 14 rereAelwxev. 

érevcaywyn € Kp. éAr.] There was 
on the one side the disannulling of a 
preparatory commandment, and there 
was on the other side the introduction 
of a new (éri) and better hope to 
occupy the place which was held by 
the commandment before. 

This hope is described as better 
than the commandment, and not 
simply as better than the hope con- 


éyylfwoue A. 


veyed by the commandment. The 
comparison is between the command- 
ment characteristic of the Law and 
the hope characteristic of the Gospel; 
and not between the temporal hope 
of the Law and the spiritual hope of 
the Gospel. Though the Law had 
(ef. viii. 6) a hope, the thought of it 
seems to be out of place here. 

For érevoaywyyn compare émewépyxo- 
pa: Luke xxi. 35; and for éAmis c. iii. 
6; vi. 19 notes. 

dv js eyy. TO Oe@] through which 
hope we draw nigh to God...Vulg. per 
quam proximamus ad Deum. The 
commandment was directed to the 
fulfilment of ordinances on earth: 
hope enters within the veil and carries 
believers with it (c. vi. 19). 

The phrase éyyiCew r@ Oe is used, 
though rarely, in Lxx. of the priests: 


Ex. xix. 22 (¥23); Lev. x. 3 (272); E- 


zek. xlii. 13; xliii. 19. 

But also more widely ; Is. xxix. 13: 
comp. Ex. xxiv. 2; Hos. xii. 6 (éyy. 
mpos T. 6.). 

It occurs again in the N.T., James 
iv. 8. 

All believers are, in virtue of their 
Christian faith, priests: 1 Pet. ii.5, 9; 
Apoc. i.6; v. 10; xx.6. That which 
was before (in a figure) the privilege 
of a class has become (in reality) the 
privilege of all; and thus man is en- 
abled to gain through fellowship with 
God the attainment of his destiny 
(reXel@ous). Comp. ¢. x. 19. 

20—25. The Apostle goes on to 
shew the superiority of Christ’s Priest- 
hood over the Levitical priesthood 
from its essential characteristics. 
Christ’s Priesthood is immutable in 
its foundation (20—22); and it is un- 
interrupted in its personal tenure (23 
—25). 


20—22. The And corresponds to 
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the And in vv. 15, 23, and introduces 
a new moment in the argument. 

The additional solemnity of the oath 
gives an additional dignity to the cove- 
nant which is introduced by it (com- 
pare vi. 13 ff.). And yet further, by 
this oath the purpose of God is declared 
absolutely. Man’s weakness no longer 
enters as an element into the prospect 
of its fulfilment. The permanence of 
a covenant which rests upon an oath 
is assured. 

The introduction of the idea of a 
‘covenant’ is sudden and unprepared. 
It was probably suggested by the words 
recorded in Matt. xxvi. 28. The 
thought of Christ’s Priesthood is ne- 
cessarily connected with the history 
of His Passion. 

20 (22). ka@ doov...kata tTocovTo 
kat...| And inasmuch...by so much 
also...Latt. Quantum...in tantum... 

The sovereign validity of the divine 
oath is the measure of the exceeding 
authority of the dispensation which 
rests upon it. 

For the form of comparison see c. 
1. 4 kpeitroy...60@ diapoparepov. iii. 3 
m\elovos...kad boov. ix. 27 Ka@ bcov 
...oUTws ..; and for the introduction of 
the parenthesis (of péy yap...eis rov 
aidva) compare ¢. xii. 18—24. 

20. ov xwpls dpk.| not without the 
taking of an oath hath He received 
His office. This addition is suggested 
by e. 22, and by pera opx. which follows. 
The words however may be taken gene- 
rally : ‘the whole transaction doth not 
take place without the taking of an 
oath’... 

The word cpxepocia, which occurs 
again in v, 28; Ezek. xvii. 18 f£.; 1 
Hsdr. viii. 90, expresses the whole ac- 
tion, and not simply the oath. 

ot pev yap...o O€...eis Tov aidval for 


while they...He...Vulg. alii quidem 
.. hic autem...This elaborate paren- 
thesis is inserted to explain fully 
the contrast implied in yapis opke- 
pocias. 

‘ For while the one class of priests 
(the Levitical priests) have become 
priests without any taking of an oath, 
He was made priest with it’ (pera 
comp. Matt. xiv. 7). The stress laid 
upon the oath suggests the contrast 
between ‘the promise’ and ‘the Law’ 
on which St Paul dwells (e.g. Gai. iii. 
15 ff.). The Law is an expression of 
the sovereign power of God Who re- 
quires specific obedience: the oath 
implies a purpose of love not to be 
disturbed by man’s unworthiness. 

cioly tepets yeyov.| The periphrasis 
marks the possession as well as the 
impartment of the office: they have 
been made priests and they act as 
priests. 

Comp: 7 2775 lv. 23>x 10" (Ge 13). 
The construction is not uncommon 
throughout the N.T., and is never 
without force. Compare Moulton- 
Winer, p. 438. 

21. d1a Tov A€yovros| through Him 
that saith (Latt. per eum qui dixit), 
ie. God through the mouth of the 
Psalmist. The divine voice is not 
regarded as an isolated utterance (d:a 
Tov eimdvTos, C. X. 30; 2 Cor. iv. 6; 
James ii. 12), but as one which is still 
present and effective. Comp. xii. 25 (6 
Nadav); i. 6 note. 

Though the words (épuocev...00 pe- 
TapeX.) are not directly spoken by the 
Lord, they are His by implication. 
The oath is His. 

mpos avtov] The words have a 
double meaning in relation to the two 
parts of the verse quoted. The first 
part has Christ for its object (‘in 
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regard to Him:’ comp. i. 7): in the 
second part He is directly addressed. 

For eyocey compare Luke i. 73; 
Acts ii. 30; and for od perapednOnoe- 
tat, Rom. xi. 29; Num. xxiii. 19; 1 
Sam. xv. 29. The necessities of human 
thought require that sometimes, 
through man’s failure or change, God, 
who is unchangeable, should be said 
to repent. The temporary interrup- 
tion of the accomplishment of His 
counsel of love must appear in this 
light under the conditions of time to 
those ‘who see but part:’ Gen. vi. 6; 
1 Sam. xv. Io; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16; Jer. 
Xvi. 8. 

22. Kpeirrovos...’Incovs| Jesus hath 
become surety of a better covenant 
(Vulg. melioris testamenti sponsor 
JSactus est Jesus) in that He has shewn 
in His own Person the fact of the 
establishment of a New Covenant be- 
tween God and man. This He has 
done by His Incarnation, issuing in His 
Life, His Death, His Resurrection, 
His eternal Priesthood. But inas- 
much as the immediate subject here 
is Christ’s Priesthood, the reference is 
especially to this, the consummation 
of the Incarnation. Jesus—the Son 
of man—having entered into the 
Presence of God for men is the sure 
pledge of the validity of the New 
Covenant. 

In later passages of the Hpistle 
(viii. 6 note) Christ is spoken of as the 
Mediator of the New Covenant. He 
Himself brought about the Covenant ; 
and He is the adequate surety of its 
endurance. 

"Incotvs| The human name of the 
Lord stands emphatically at the end. 
(Comp. vi. 20; ii. 9 note.) Jesus, 
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the Son of man, has been exalted to 
the right hand of God, where He is 
seated as King and Priest. In His 
divine humanity He assures us that 
God has potentially accomplished the 
purpose of Creation, and will accom- 
plish it. 

The word éyyvos does not occur 
elsewhere in N.T. See Keclus. xxix. 
15 f.; 2 Mace. x. 28 éyyvov etnpepias 
kal vikns. 

A surety for the most part pledges 
himself that something will be: but 
here the Ascended Christ witnesses 
that something is: the assurance is 
not simply of the future but of that 
which is present though unseen. 

It must be noticed that Christ is 
not said here to be a surety for man 
to God, but a surety of a covenant of 
God with man. 

Theodoret interprets the phrase too 
narrowly: dia ris olkelas avacracews 
€BeBaiwce THs nueTepas avactagews THY 
eArida. 

For dca6y«n see Additional Note on 
bes Gh 

23-25. A second fact establishes 
the pre-eminence of Christ’s Priest- 
hood. It is held uninterruptedly by 
One Ever-living Priest. 

23. kal of pey mA. ei, yey....0 O€...] 
And while they—the one class, the 
Levitical priests—have been made 
priests many in number...He...hath 
His priesthood inviolable. Vulg. Et 
alii quidem plures facti sunt sacer- 
dotes...hic autem.... The Levitical 
priests held the priesthood in suc- 
cession, one after another. They were 
made priests many in number, not 
simultaneously but successively. The 
thought is of the line which repre- 
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sents the office. The covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood was not with 
Aaron personally, but with Aaron and 
his sons ‘throughout their generations’ 
(Ex. xl. 15; comp. Num. xxv. 13). 
At the same time it is a true thought 
that the perfect continuity of the 
office could only be secured by the 
existence of many priests at once 
(comp. Ex. xxix.); but that is not the 
point here. 

The order in the words yeyovores 
iepets aS compared with v. 20 iepeis 
yeyovores is worthy of notice. In the 
former passage iepets was accentuated : 
here the thought is of the number 
who are ‘made’ priests. 

dud 76 8. kod. mapapévery|] The multi- 
tude of the Levitical priests is a neces- 
sity, because they are hindered by 
death from abiding as priests among 
men. The statement is made generally 
and not of the past only. The use of 
the rare word wapapévew (Phil. i. 25, 
not 1 Cor. xvi. 6) implies the idea of 
fellowship, service on the part of the 
priests during their abiding (¢.e. mapa- 
weve Tois avOpwmos, not TH lepareia. 
Hdt. i. 30 réxva...mapapeivarta). It 
would be pointless to say that ‘death 
hindered them from living:’ it hin- 
dered them from discharging the 
function which was necessary for man’s 
well-being. 

24. 6 b€ dia TO pévery...tHy tepwo.] 
He, because He abideth for ever, hath 
fis priesthood inviolable. Vulg. Hic 
autem eo quod maneat in ceternum 
sempiternum habet sacerdotium. In 
both respects Christ offers a contrast 
with the Levitical priests. He ‘abides 
for ever, though in this sense it is 
not said that He abides with us, 
(wapapeévetv), while they were hindered 
by death from so abiding. In this 
respect Christ’s eternal abiding as Son 
(John viii. 35; xii. 34; comp. v. 28) 


is contrasted with the transitory con- 
tinuance of mortal men onearth. And 
again the fact that He ‘abides for ever’ 
in virtue of His Nature involves the 
further fact that He will fulfil His 
priestly office for ever. 

Jesus quia immortalis est sempiter- 
num habet sacerdotium; nec ullum 
habere poterit subsequentem, eo quod 
ipse maneat in zeternum (Primas.). 

drapdBarov exer THY iep.| Literally 
hath His priesthood inviolable, unim- 
paired, and so unchangeable. The 
word aapaBaros has caused difficulty 
from early times (Ambr. impre- 
varicabile, Aug. intransgressibile : 
Theophlet. rovréorw adutkorov, ad.a- 
doyov). There appears to be no inde- 
pendent authority for the sense ‘ un- 
transmitted, ‘that does not pass to 
another.’ According to the analogy 
of dBaros, ériBaros, the form mapaBaros 
expresses that which is or may be 
transgressed, invaded. *AmapaBaros 
is therefore that which cannot be (or in 
fact is not) overstepped, transgressed, 
violated, that which is ‘absolute,’ 
Thus Galen speaks of ‘observing an 
absolute law’ (vopov dmapdBarov dv- 
Aarrevv). Compare Epict. Ench. 50, 
2 (vopos amapaBaros); Pseudo-Just. 
Quest. ad Orthod. $27; Jos.c. Ap. ii. 
4I (rt evoeBelas drapaBarov (inviolate) 
kaddvoy ; but in Antt. xviii. 9 (10), 2 
he uses it of men amapdBaror pepevy- 
kores in connexion with the phrase 
ov8 ay adrolt mapaBainuer). So the 
word is used in connexion with dewpia, 
ragis, civappéern (comp. Wetst. ad loc.). 
Christ’s Priesthood is His alone, open 
to no rival claim, liable to no invasion 
of its functions. 

25. 60ev kai} whence (¢. ii. 17 note) 
also, because His priesthood is ab- 
solute and final, He is able to ful- 
fil completely the ideal office of the 
priest. 
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If Christ’s priesthood had failed in 
any respect then provision would have 
been made for some other. But, as it 
is, the salvation wrought by Christ 
reaches to the last element of man’s 
nature and man’s life. In relation to 
man fallen and sinful od¢ew expresses 
the same idea as redeoty applied to 
man as he was made by God (comp. 
ii. 10), and it finds its fulfilment in the 
whole course of his existence. The 
thought here is notof ‘the world’ (John 
iii. 17) but of believers: not of salva- 
tion in its broadest sense, but of the 
working out of salvation to the utter- 
most in those who have received the 
Gospel. 

Thus the present (co#¢ew) as distin- 
guished from the aorist (sécac) has 
its full force. The support comes at 
each moment of trial. 

The present occurs again 1 Cor. xv. 
2 Jude: 23% C. Vio 7—cCACts! XXVil. 20, 
contrasted with 31). For the aorist, 
see Rom. viii. 24; Tit. iii. 5; 1 Tim. 
0S: 

eis TO mravtehes| completely, wholly, 
to the uttermost. Comp. Lk. xiii. 11 
(with neg.). The phrase does not 
occur elsewhere in the N.T. The old 
commentators strangely explain it as 
if it were eis ro dunvexés (So Latt. in 
perpetuum). 

Tovs mpoaepx. Ov avrov T@ 8.) Com- 
pare John xiv. 6; x. 9; vi. 37. Some- 
thing is required of men answering to 
the gift of Christ. They use the way 
of God, which He has opened and 
which He is. 

The word rpocépyerOa (comp. éeyyi- 
(ew v. 19 note), is not used in this 
sense by St Paul nor elsewhere in N.T. 
except 1 Pet. ii. 4 (mpooepy. mpos). 
Comp. c. iv. 16 note ; X. I, 22; xi. 6; 
xii, 18, 22, Theophylact expresses 
the thought very neatly : adry éore 7 
mpos Tov Trarépa obs, kal 6 TavTns Spaka- 
pevos €kei KaTadvet. 


A remarkable reading, accedens (for 
accedentes), which is not quoted from 
any existing MS., is noticed by Pri- 
masius (so also Sedul.): Quod vero 
quidam codices habent Accedens per 
semetipsum ad Deum, quidam vero 
plurali numero Accedentes, utrumque 
recipi potest. 

Tavrore Cav els TO evt.| seeing He ever 
liveth to make intercession, Vulg. sem- 
per vivens ad interpellandum (O. L. 
exorandum). The final clause eis ro... 
in connexion with (oy can only express 
the purpose (aimed at or attained), 
Comp. ii. 17 note. The very end of 
Christ’s Life in heaven, as it is here 
presented, is that He may fulfil the 
object of the Incarnation, the perfect- 
ing of humanity. 

The word ravrore belongs to later 
Greek and is said by the grammarians 
to represent the éxacrore of the class- 
ical writers. In the N.T. it has almost 
supplanted dei (which occurs very rare- 
ly), yet so that the thought of each 
separate occasion on which the con- 
tinual power is manifested is generally 
present (¢.g. John vi. 34; Phil. i. 4). 
As often (speaking humanly) as Christ’s 
help is needed He is ready to give it. 

evrvyxavewv| The word is of rare 
occurrence in the N.T. and is not found 
in the Lxx. translation of the books 
of the Hebrew Canon; though it is 
not unfrequent in late Greek in the 
sense of ‘meeting with’ (‘lighting 
upon’) a person or thing. It is found 
in this sense 2 Macc. vi. 12 (rj BiBX@). 
Comp. 2 Mace. ii. 25; xv. 39. 

From this sense comes the secondary 
sense of ‘meeting with a person with 
a special object.’ This purpose is 
sometimes definitely expressed: Wisd. 
viii. 21 evervxov T@ Kupiw kat eden Onv 
avrov. 3 Mace. vi. 37 evéruyoy To 
BacwWci...airovpevos. Sometimes it is 
only implied: Wisd. xvi. 28; 2 Mace. 
iv. 36 (vmép Tod amexravOa.). 
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The purpose may be the invocation 
of action against another: 1 Mace. 
Vili. 32 (evr. kara Twos); X. 61 ff; xi. 25. 

This sense is implied in Acts xxv. 
24 (evrvyx. Twi mepi Tivos); and the 
exact phrase recurs, Rom. xi. 2 (évruyy. 
TW KaTa TWOS). 

Or again the invocation may be on 
behalf of another: Rom. viii. 27, 34 
(évruyy. vmrép), 26 (vmepert. vrép). 

Compare évrevéis, 1 Tim. ii. 1; iv. 5. 

The object of supplication in this 
latter case may be either help or for- 
giveness. In the present passage (as 
in Rom. viii. 26 ff.) the idea is left in 
the most general form. Neither the 
Person who is approached nor the 
purpose of approaching Him is defined. 
Whatever man may need, as man or 
as sinful man, in each circumstance of 
effort and conflict, his want finds inter- 
pretation (if we may so speak) by the 
Spirit and effective advocacy by Christ 
our (High) Priest. In the glorified 
humanity of the Son of man every true 
human wish finds perfect and prevail- 
ing expression. He pleads our cause 
with the Father (1 John ii. 1 zapa- 
kAnros), and makes the prayers heard 
which we know not how to shape. In 
John xvii. we can find the substance 
of our own highest wants and of Christ’s 
intercession. 

vrep adtav| The advocacy of Christ 
is ‘both social and personal: for the 
Church and for each believer, for one 
because for the other. Comp. Rom. 
viii. 34; 1 Johnii.1, and Philo de vit. 
Mos. iii. § 14 (ii. 155 M.) dvaykaiov 
iv Tov lepdpevoy TO KOTMov TaTpt mapa- 
KAnt@ xpnoOar TedeLcoTaT@ THY dpeTHy 
vi@, mpos Te auynoTeiay apaptnuatey 
kat xopnyliav apboveatatay ayabav. 

The Fathers call attention to the 
contrasts which the verse includes 
between Christ’s human and divine 
natures; and how His very presence 
before God in His humanity is in itself 
a prevailing intercession. 

Interpellat autem pro nobis per hoc 
quod humanam naturam assumpsit 
pro nobis quam assidue ostendit vultui 
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Dei pro nobis, et miseretur secundum 
utramque substantiam (Primas.). 

Kai avro 8€ tovro To capxa opovyta 
rov viov cvykabjaba TH warp evrev€is 
cot vrép nav’ Goavel THs TapKos 
irép nav Svgwmovens Tov Tarépa, ws 
dv avro rovTo mpooAndbeions mavrws, 
dud THY jperépav cwtnpiay (Theophlct.). 
Avrn 7 evavOpeornots adtovd mapakahet 
rov rarépa vrep npav (Huth. Zig.). 

In the Levitical ritual the truth was 
foreshadowed in the direction that 
‘Aaron shall bear the names of the 
children of Israel in the breastplate 
of judgment upon his heart when he 
goeth in unto the holy place...’ (Ex. 
XXVili. 29). 

(2) Christ is High-priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek, that 
is the absolute High-priest (26—28). 

Up to this point the writer has 
developed the ideas lying in the 
phrase ‘after the order of Melchize- 
dek’: he now shortly characterises 
Christ as High-priest after this order 
(vi. 20), before drawing out in detail 
the contrast between Christ and the 
Aaronic High-priest. Nothing is 
said in Scripture of the High-priest- 
hood of Melchizedek, or of any sacri- 
fices which he offered. In these 
respects the Aaronic High-priest (not 
Melchizedek) was the type of Christ. 

* The subject is laid open ina simple 
and natural order. First the personal 
traits of Christ are characterised (v. 
26); and then His High-priestly work 
(v. 27); and lastly the contrast which 
He offers to the Levitical High-priests 
in regard to His appointment, nature 
and position (v. 28). 

6 For such a High-priest [in truth] 
became us, holy, guileless, undefiled, 
separated from sinners, and become 
higher than the heavens; 27 Who 
hath no need daily, as the high 
priests, to offer up sacrifices first for 
their own sins, then for the sins of 
the people, for this He did once for 
all in that He offered up Himself. 
28 For the Law appointeth men high 
priests, having infirmity; but the 
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word of the oath-taking appointeth 
a Son perfected for ever. 

26. The preceding verse furnishes 
a transition to the doctrine of Christ’s 
High-priesthood. It is seen that 
something more is required for men 
than Melchizedek as priest could 
directly typify. He shewed the form 
of priesthood which Christ realised in 
its ideal perfection as High-priest. 

To.ovros yap juiv] From the cha- 
racteristics of Christ’s priesthood fore- 
shadowed in Melchizedek the writer 
deduces the general nature of His 
High-priesthood. The separation of 
Towdtos from dpxepevs helps to lay 
stress upon the character which it 
summarises (comp. vill. 1). This the 
Vulgate translation talis enim decebat 
ut nobis esset pontifex endeavours to 
express, almost as if the translation 
were: ‘Such an one became us as 
High-priest.’ 

towovtos] Such a High-priest, that 
is, one who is absolute in power (eis 
TO mavredés) and eternal in being 
(mavrore (dv), The word (roodros) 
looks backwards, yet not exclusively. 
From the parallel (viii. 1 ; comp. 1 Cor. 
vy. 1; Phim. g) it is seen that it looks 
forward also to 6s ov« eye (v. 27), 
which gives the most decisive feature 
of Christ’s High-priesthood. 

nutv [Kai] érpemev| Hven our human 
sense of fitness is able to recognise 
the complete correspondence between 
the characteristics of Christ as High- 
priest and the believer’s wants. Comp. 
c.ii. 10 note. And we shall observe that 
sympathy with temptation does not 
require the experience of sin. On 
the contrary his sympathy will be 
fullest, who has known the extremest 
power of temptation because he has 
conquered. He who yields to tempta- 
tion has not known its uttermost 
force. Comp. Hinton, Life and 
Letters p. 179. 

The xai before érperev emphasises 


WE 


this thought. ‘Such a High-priest 
has been given us and also in very 
deed answers to our condition” Comp. 
c. vi. 7 note; and for eperey see ©. ii. 
10 note. 

Primasius adds a thought beautiful 
in itself which may perhaps lie in the 
word (émperev): Judeei velut servi 
timore legis Deo servientes legales 
pontifices habuerunt, sibi conservos 
mortalesque ac peccatores...nos au- 
tem, quibus dictum est Jam non dico 
vos servos sed amicos meos, quia 
filii Dei sumus serviendo illi amore 
filiationis, decet ut habeamus pontifi- 
cem immortalem, segregatum a pecca- 
toribus. 

npiv| ‘us Christians, not generally 
‘us men.’ The pronoun is apparently 
always used with this limitation in 
the Hpistle. 

The dominant thought is of the 
struggles of the Christian life, which 
are ever calling for divine succour. 
Christians have gained a view of the 
possibilities of life, of its divine mean- 
ing and issues, which gives an infinite 
solemnity to all its trials. 

davos...| This detailed description 
characterises the fitness of the High 
Priest for the fulfilment of His work 
for man. Even in the highest ex- 
altation He retains the perfection of 
His human nature. He is truly man 
and yet infinitely more than man. 
The three epithets (Gavos, dkaxos, api- 
avros) describe absolute personal 
characteristics: the two descriptive 
clauses which follow express the 
issues of actual life. Christ is person- 
ally in Himself holy, in relation to 
men guileless, in spite of contact 
with a sinful world wndejiled. By the 
issue of His life He has been sepa- 
rated from sinners in regard to the 
visible order, and, in regard to the 
invisible world, He has risen above 
the heavens. 

éou0s| V. Iu. justus, Vulg. sanctus. 
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The word is of rare occurrence in the 
N. T. It is used of Christ (as quoted 
from Ps. xvi.) Acts ii. 27; xiii. 35: 
and again of ‘the Lord’ Apoe. xv. 4 ; 
xvi. 5); comp. Ps. cxlv. (exliv.) 17; 
(Jer. iii, 12 Hebr.). It is used also 
of the ‘bishop’ Tit. i. 8; and of hands 
in prayer 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

The word is found not very un- 
frequently in the Lxx. and occurs 
especially in the Psalms (more than 
twenty times) as the regular equiva- 
lent of 70M, Thus the people of God 


are characteristically described as oi 
door [rod Kupiov| (of dovoe Ps. exlix. I, 
5). The phrase of dye (DWT) is 
much rarer: Ps. xvi. (xv.) 2; xxxiv. 
(xxxiil)/ 109 Ixxxix: ([xxxvilt.) 5) 7. 

To speak broadly, dovos refers to 
character and ays to destination. 
The former is used in Biblical Greek 
predominantly of persons (yet see 
Is. lv. 3 || Acts xiii. 34; Deut. xxix. 19; 
Wisd. vi. 10; 1 Tim. ii. 8), the latter 
equally of persons and things. 

As applied to God dyos expresses 
that which He is absolutely: dctos 
that which He shews Himself to be 
in a special relation to men. 

Taken with regard to men in their 
relation to God dys describes their 
dedication to His service: oovos their 
participation in His character, es- 
pecially as shewn in His love towards 
them (7). Comp. Hupfeld, Ps. iv. 
4 note. 

As applied to men in themselves 
dyws marks consecration, devotion : 
dovos marks a particular moral position. 

Perhaps it is possible to see in this 
difference the cause of the remark- 
able difference of usage by which 
the people of God in the O. T. are oi 
door, and in the N. T. of dysou. The 
outward relation of the people to God 
under the O.T., which was embodied in 
an outward system, included, or might 


be taken to include, the corresponding 
character. Under the N. T. the re- 
lation of the believer to Christ em- 
phasises an obligation. 

The general opposite to dy:os is 
‘profane’ (8éByAos): the general op- 
posite to dovs is ‘impious’: the 
standard being the divine nature 
manifested through men. In this 
connexion daios is the complement 
of dicaos (Plat. Gorg. 507 B; comp. 
r Thess, 1, 10; Tit. 1. 35) buke i) 75. 
Eph. iv. 24) on the one side, and of 
iepds on the other (Thue. ii. 52). 

dxaxos| Latt. innocens (sine mali- 
tia), guileless. Comp. Rom. xvi. 18: 
it JEG, We, 2, 

"Axakos Ti eativ; dmovnpos, ovx Umov- 
Ros’ Kal Ore ToLwovTos aKove TOU mpo- 
dyrov. Is. liii. 9. (Chrys.) 

”Axaxos and dxakia occur several 
times in the Lxx., the former most often 
for ‘9, the latter for OM. 

He who is adxaxos embodies Chris- 
tian love (1 Cor. xiii. 6 f.). 

duiavros| V. L. tmmaculatus (in- 
contaminatus), Vulg. impollutus, un- 
defiled. 1 Pet.i. 4; James i. 27; (ec. 
xiii. 4); Wisd. viii. 20. 

No impurity ever hindered the ful- 
filment of His priestly office (Lev. 
Xvi. 4). 

Primasius tersely marks the appli- 
cation of the three words: Sanctus in 
interiore homine. Jnnocens manibus. 
Impolluto corpore. 

Philo speaks of divine reason (6 
iepdraros Adyos) in MaN as 6 apuiavros 
dpxvepevs (de prof. § 21; i. 563 M.), 
dpéroxos yap kal amapddextos mavrés 
eivar mépuxey auaptiparos. Comp. de 
vict. § 10 (ii. 246 M.). 

kKexopiopevos...yevouevos...| Latt. Se- 
gregatus a peccatoribus...excelsior 
Jactus. 

The change of tense in the two 
participles (comp. i. 4) marks the 
permanent issue of Christ’s Life in 
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His exaltation, and the single fact 
(to human apprehension) by which 
it was realised. Contrast iv. 14 dceAn- 
AvOora. 

kexop. aro trav du.] The complete 
separation of the Lord from sinners 
(rév au.) which was realised through 
His Life (John xiv. 30) was openly 
established by His victory over death 
at the Resurrection (Acts ii. 24); and 
that victory is the foundation of His 
present work. 

This internal, moral, separation cor- 
responded to the idea symbolised by 
the legal purity of the Levitical 
priests ; and especially to the sym- 
bolic separation of the High Priest 
who, according to the later ritual, 
seven days before the great Day of 
Atonement removed from his own 
house to a chamber in the sanctuary 
(Oehler, O. Z. Theol. § 140). 

vr. rev ovp. yev.| having become 
(v.9 note)...Both in His Person and 
in the place of His ministry Christ 
fulfilled in fact what the Jewish 
priests presented in type. 

Under different aspects Christ may 
be said (1) to have been taken, or 
to have entered, ‘into heaven, (Mark 
xvi. 19; Luke xxiv. 51; Actsi. 10 f.; 
iii, 21;'1 Pet. iii, 22; © 1x. 24; and 
to be ‘in heaven, Eph. vi. 9; and also 
(2) ‘to have passed beyond the heavens’ 
(Eph. iv. 10; ¢. iv. 14 note). 

The former phrase expresses His 
reception to the immediate presence 
of God: the latter His elevation above 
the limitations of sense. 

27. 0s ovk éxet kal nuepav...] The 
comparison which is instituted here 
is beset at first sight with a serious 
difficulty. It seems to be stated that 
the High-priests are under the daily 
necessity of offering sacrifice for their 
own sins and for the sins of the people. 
This double sacrifice is elsewhere in 


the Epistle (c. ix. 7) connected with 
the great Day of Atonement and the 
‘yearly’ work of the High-priest 
(ix. 25); nor is it obvious how the 
language can be properly used of any 
daily function of the High-priest. 

There can be no question that ka? 
nuepav (Latt. qguotidie) means only 
‘day by day,’ ‘daily’ (c. x. 11). And 
further ‘to have necessity of sacri- 
ficing’ cannot without violence be 
limited to the meaning of ‘feeling 
daily the necessity of sacrificing’ from 
consciousness of sin, though the sacri- 
fice is made only once a year. 

Someinterpretationstherefore which 
have found favour may be at once set 
aside. 

1. ‘Who hath not necessity, as the 
High Priests have on each Day of 
Atonement (or ‘on recurring days,’ 
‘one day after another’), to offer sacri- 
fices...’ 

This interpretation is ingeniously 
represented by Biesenthal’s conjecture 
that the (assumed) Aramaic original 
had 8191), 8121, which the Greek trans- 
lator misunderstood. 

2. ‘Who hath not necessity, as the 
High Priests daily feel the necessity, 
to offer...’ 

At the same time the order of the 
words must be observed. The writer 
SAYS Os ovK Eyer Ka? Hy. avayKny...dvcias 
dvapépew, and not os ovK exee avayKny 
kad’ nyu. 0. ava. That is, the necessity 
is connected with something which is 
assumed to be done daily. 

This peculiarity seems to suggest 
the true solution of the difficulty. 
The characteristic High-priestly office 
of the Lord is fulfilled ‘daily, ‘for 
ever,’ and not only, as that of the 
Levitical High-priest, on one day 
in the year. The continuity of His 
office marks its superiority. But in 
this daily intercession He requires no 
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daily sacrifice, as those High-priests 
require a sacrifice on each occasion of 
their appearance before God in the 
Holy of Holies. 

Thus the xaé’ nuépav belongs only to 
the description of the Lord’s work, 
and nothing more than dvaykny €xovow 
is to be supplied with of apyvepeis, the 
sense being: ‘He hath not daily neces- 
sity [in the daily fulfilment of His 
intercessory work], as the High-priests 
[have necessity on each occasion when 
they fulfil them], to offer sacrifices...’ 

This interpretation however does 
not completely explain the use of ka@ 


npepav. It might have seemed more 
natural to say moAAdks (x. 11). But 
here a new thought comes in. The 


daily work of the Priests was summed 
up and interpreted by the special 
High-priestly work of the Day of 
Atonement. The two parts of the 
‘daily sacrifice, the priestly (High- 
priestly) Minchah (meal-offering) and 
the lamb (the burnt- offering), were re- 
ferred to the needs of the priests and 
of the people respectively. See Philo, 
Quis rer. div. her. § 36 (i. p. 497 M.) : 
tas évdedexeis Oucias opas eis toa Suy- 
pnievas, ny Te UTEep avTdy avayovow oi 
iepets Oud ths onpidarews Kal THY vmép 
tov €Ovous trav Svoiv auvay ods avadpé- 
pew Stelpnra.. 

And as the High-priests took part 
in the daily sacritices on special occa- 
sions, Jos. B. J. v. 5, 7, or at their 
pleasure (Mishna, Tamid 7. 3), they 
were said both by Philo (de spec. 
legg. § 23, ii. 321 M.) and by the 
Jewish Rabbis to offer daily: Delitzsch, 
Ztschr. f. d. luther. Theol. 1860 f£f. 
593f. The passage of Philo is of 
considerable interest. He is dwelling 
upon the representative character of 
the High-priest. In this respect, he 


dvevéyxas S BD,: mpocevéyxas NA. 


says: Tod ovpmavtos eOvous ouyyenns 
Kal dyxXLoTeds KOLVOS 6 APXLEPEUS EOTL... 
evxds...kal Ovoias TeAdv Kal” ExaoTHY 
nuepav Kai ayaba airovpevos os vmep 
ddedhav kal yovewy kal TéKvar... 

Comp. Eccles. xlv. 14 @votae adrov 
(Aapov) dAoKaprwOncorra Kad” jpépav 
evdeeyas Sls. v. 16. Hx. xxx. 7; Lev. 
vi. 20 ff. ; Jos. Ant. iii. 10, 7. 

Under this aspect the daily sacri- 
fices were a significant memorial of 
the conditions of the High-priestly 
intercession on the one Day of Atone- 
ment. It may be added that in this 
connexion the variant dpycepevs in x. 
11 is of considerable interest. 

ds ov xeu...] This, which is the 
chief characteristic of the new High- 
priest, is not given in a participial 
clause, but as a substantive statement 
(rowovTos...0¢ ovK exet). 

ex. dv...dvapépev| Lk. xiv. 18 (xxiii. 
17). The phrase is not in the Lxx. 

ot apx.]| the High-priests who belong 
to the system under discussion. 

(mpOTepov)....+. ereita TOY TOU aod] 
Latt. deinde pro populi. This was 
the order on the great Day of Atone- 
ment: Ley. xvi. 6 ff. 

avapépev| The Hellenistic use 
of this verb for the offering of sacri- 
fices occurs in N. T. in c. xiii. 15; 
James ii. 21; 1 Pet. ii. 5. Comp. ¢. ix. 
28; 1 Pet. ii, 24. 

The full construction of the word 
is avahépew emi rd Ovovacrnprov (James 
lio), ; 

In the Lxx. dvadépew is the habit- 
ual rendering of nbyn in connexion 
with the ney (ONokavT@pa); and of 
YOR] in connexion with M7397 in 
the Pentateuch. 

It occurs very rarely in this sense 
for N19 (2 Chron. xxix. 31 f.). 
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On the other hand srpocdépew is 
the habitual rendering of N'27 and 
of 2097. : 

It is not used in the Pentateuch as 
a rendering of nby7, though it does 


so occur in the later books: Jer. xiv. 
12; and for WO?0 2 K. xvi. 15. 


The full construction is mpoopépewy 
T@ Oe@ (kupie). 

From these usages it appears that 
in dvadépew (to offer up) we have 
mainly the notion of an offering made 
to God and placed upon His altar, in 
mpoopépery (to offer) that of an offering 
brought to God. In the former the 
thought, of the destination of the 
offering prevails: in the latter that of 
the offerer in his relation to God. 

’Avadépew therefore properly de- 
scribes the ministerial action of the 
priest, and mpoogépew the action of 
the offerer (Lev. ii. 14, 16; Vi. 33, 35); 
but the distinction is not observed 
universally; thus avapépew is used of 
the people (Lev. xvii. 5), and mpoo- 
pépew of the priests (Lev. xxi. 21). 

routo yap...] It is generally sup- 
posed that the reference is to be 
limited to the latter clause, that is, to 
the making an offering for the sins of 
the people. It is of course true that 
for Himself Christ had no need to 
offer a sacrifice in any sense. But 
perhaps it is better to supply the 
ideal sense of the High-priest’s offer- 
ings, and so to leave the statement in 
a general form. Whatever the Aaronic 
High-priest did in symbol, as a sinful 
man, that Christ did perfectly as sin- 
less in His humanity for men. 

epamaké] c. ix. 12; X. IO. 
draé vi. 4 note. 

Contrary to the general usage of 
the Epistle ¢paraé follows the word 
with which it is connected instead of 
preceding it. 


Comp. 


éavrov avevéyxas | in that He offered 
up Himself, Latt. se (seipsum) offer- 
endo. Here first Christ is presented 
as at once the Priest and the victim. 
Comp. ix. 12, 14 (Oud mv. aiwv.), 25 f., x. 
10, 12; Eph. v. 2 (mapédwxey). Otros 
d€ TO Eavtov mpocernvoxe capa, avTos 
iepevs Kal tepetov yevopevos, Kal ds eds 
pera TOU maTpos Kal TOU mvEevpaTos TO 
Oapov Sexopevos (Thdt.). 

Herveius calls attention to the 
uniqueness of Christ’s sacrifice: ut 
quoniam quatuor considerantur in om- 
ni sacrificio, quid offeratur, cui offera- 
tur, a quo offeratur, pro quibus offera- 
tur, idem ipse unus verusque mediator 
per sacrificium pacis reconcilians nos 
Deo unum cum illo maneret cui offere- 
bat, unum in se faceret pro quibus 
offerebat, unus ipse esset qui offerebat 
et quod offerebat. 

The offering of Christ upon the 

Cross was a High-priestly act, though 
Christ did not become ‘ High-priest 
after the order of Melchizedek,’ that 
is, royal High-priest, till the Ascension. 
Comp. vi. 20 note. 
- On the completeness of Christ’s 
priestly work Chrysostom has a strik- 
ing sentence: pn roiwvy avrov iepea 
dkovoas det tepacOat vouile: dmak& yap 
iepdcaro kat owrdy éxabicey. Comp. 
Huth. Zig. 6 Xpucros ama€ ieparevoev. 

28. 6 vopos...6 Adyos THs OpKop....] 
The freedom of Christ from the ne- 
cessity by which the Aaronic High- 
priests are bound follows from His 
nature, for the Law... The truth 
which has been laid open in the two 
preceding verses is here expressed 
summarily by recapitulation in its 
final form: the Levitical High-priests 
are weak men, the High-priest after 
the order of Melchizedek a Son eter- 
nally perfected. 

avOpemovs| in contrast with vidv: 
many men (v. 23) are contrasted with 
the One Son. The plural also suggests 
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the notion of death in contrast with 
els TOV aiava. 

éyovras ac6.| cf. c. v. 2. For the 
force of ¢yov do Géveray as distinguished 
from dodevns see 1 John i. 8 note. 
Compare v. 12; vil. 27; ix. 8; x. 36; 
xi. 25. This ‘weakness’ includes both 
the actual limitations of humanity 
as it is, and the personal imperfec- 
tions and sins of the particular priest. 
The use of the sing. (da Oéveca) and the 
plur. (do @éverac) is always instructive. 

For sing. in the Epistles see Rom. 
Vie LO: Ville 20) te Corliss) xven 43s 
Ore, 236 Aer 

For plur. ¢. iv. 15; 2 Cor. xii. 5, 10. 

The sing. and plur. occur together, 
2 Cor. xii. 9. Compare Matt. viii. 17. 

OX. THs Opkop. THs p. T. v.] the word 
of the oath, spoken in Psalm ex. 4, 
which was taken after the Law... 
The ‘oath-taking’ and not the ‘word’ 
is the emphatic element (opx. ris era 
T. v. NOt 6 peta T. v.). The oath came 
after the Law, and must therefore 
have had respect to it, and so pros- 
pectively annulled it. In this respect 
the ‘oath’ takes up the ‘promise.’ 
Comp. Gal. iii. 17. 

vlov, els Ta Abe Tete. | The idea of 
Son (i. 1 ffi; iii. 6; iv. 14 roy viov rod 
Geov) is now combined with that of 
High-priest. Our High-priest is not 
only a Son, but a Son who having 
become man has been raised above 
all the limitations of humanity. The 
complete idea of the Person of the 
High-priest of the new Dispensation 
is thus gained before His work is un- 
folded in detail. 

Compare THEODORET: ov py GANov 


viov vonréov mapa tov dices viov dra 
Tov atrov kat pice dvta vidv os Oeov 
kal madw Sexopevoy THY avTny mpoon- 
yoplay os avOperor. 

And Primastus: Ponit hic Apostolus 
Filii nomen ad distinctionem servorum 
qui fuerunt in lege ; quia servi infirmi 
fuerunt sive quia peccatores sive quia 
mortales erant: Filium vero perfectum 
ostendit, quia semper vivit et sine 
peccato est. 

rerehecopévov| For the idea of 
TeXelwors see ii. 10 note. Hitherto 
the idea of Christ’s consummation has 
been regarded in its historic realisa- 
tion (ii, 10 Tehev@oar, V. 9 TeActwOeis). 
Now it is regarded in its abiding 
issues. Comp. ii. 18 wéovdev note. 

The participle, as contrasted with 
the adjective réAevos, forms a com- 
plete antithesis to ¢ywy doGevevay. 
The perfection is gained through the 
experience of a true human life (¢. v. 
7—9). 

The realisation of the Priesthood of 
Christ necessarily carries with it the 
abrogation of the typical priesthood 
of the Law. The presence of ‘weak- 
ness’ in the Levitical priests was 
realised in the consequences of im- 
perfection and death. Such a priest- 
hood could not bring redeiwors, and 
it was of necessity interrupted. On 
the other hand Christ took upon Him- 
self human nature (iv. 15) subject to 
temptation and death, that so He 
might taste death for all, but as High- 
priest in His glory He is raised wholly 
above all infirmity and death, though 
still able to sympathise with those 
who are subject to them (cf. v. 1 f.). 
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Additional Note on vii. 1. The significance of Melchizedek. 


The appearance of Melchizedek in the narrative of the Pentateuch is of 
deep interest, both (1) from the position which he occupies in the course of 
Revelation ; and (2) from the manner in which the record of his appearance 
is treated in the Epistle. 

1. Melchizedek appears at a crisis in the religious history of the world as The po- 

the representative of primitive revelation, or of the primitive relation of sition of 
God and man still preserved pure in some isolated tribe. If, as on the ape athe 
whole seems to be most likely, he was an Amorite, the fact that he had course of 
preserved a true faith becomes more impressive. On this point however Revela- 
Scripture is wholly silent. The lessons of his appearance lie in the appear- 02. 
ance itself. Abraham marks a new departure, the beginning of a new 
discipline, in the divine history of mankind starting from a personal call. 
The normal development of the divine life has been interrupted. But 
before the fresh order is established we have a vision of the old in its 
superior majesty ; and this, on the eve of disappearance, gives its blessing 
to the new. So the past and the future meet: the one bearing witness to 
an original communion of God and men which had been practically lost, the 
other pointing forward to a future fellowship to be established permanently. 
At the same time the names of the God of the former revelation and of the 
God of the later revelation are set side by side and identified (Gen. xiv. 22 ; 
comp. Deut. xxxii. 8 f.). 

2. The writer of the Epistle interprets the Scriptural picture of Mel- The treat- 
chizedek, and does not attempt to realise the historical person of ment of | 
Melchizedek. He starts from the phrase in the Psalm after the order of ae ed 
Melchizedek (kara ra&w Medxicedéx), and determines the ideas which such in the 
a description was fitted to convey from a study, not of the life of the king- Epistle. 
priest, which was unknown, but of the single record of him which had been 
preserved. By the choice of the phrase the Psalmist had already broadly 
distinguished the priesthood of the divine king from the Levitical priest- 
hood. It remained to work out the distinction. Therefore the writer of 
the Epistle insists upon the silence of Scripture. He draws lessons from 
the fact that in the narrative of the O. T. no mention is made of the 
parentage or genealogy of Melchizedek or of the commencement or close of 
his priestly office! He seeks to set vividly before his readers the impres- 
sion conveyed by the remarkable phenomena of his unique appearance in 
patriarchal life, and the thoughts which they might suggest. 


1 Philo uses the silence of Scripture 
in a similar way: e.g. the absence of 
any geographical details in the mention 
of the Euphrates (Gen. ii. 14), Leg. 
Alleg. i. 27 (i. 60 M.); the absence of 
the title ‘son’ in the record of the 


birth of Cain (Gen. iv. 1; contrast iv. 
25), de Cher. §§ 16 f. (i. 149 M.); the 
absence of the personal name of the 
man who met Joseph, Quod det. pot. 
insid. §8 (i. 1956). Siegfried, Philo 
v. Alex. 179 f. 
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At the same time this mode of treatment leaves the actual human 
personality and history of Melchizedek quite untouched. The writer does 
not imply that that was true of him literally as a living man which is 
suggested in the ideal interpretation of his single appearance in the Bible. 
He does not answer the question Who and what was Melchizedek? but 
What is the characteristic conception which can be gained from Scripture of 
the Priesthood of Melchizedek ? 

The treatment of the history of Melchizedek is typical and not allegorical. 
The Epistle in fact contains no allegorical interpretation. The difference 
between the two modes is clear and decisive. Between the type and the 
antitype there is a historical, a real, correspondence in the main idea of 
each event or institution. Between the allegory and the application the 
correspondence lies in special points arbitrarily taken to represent facts or 
thoughts of a different kind. A history, for example, is taken to illustrate 
the relation of abstract ideas (comp. Gal. iv.). The understanding of the 
type lies in the application of a rule of proportion. The law by which it is 
regulated lies in the record, the life. The understanding of the allegory 
depends on the fancy of the composer. He determines which of many 
possible applications shall be given to the subject with which he deals. 

A type presupposes a purpose in history wrought out from age to age. 
An allegory rests finally in the imagination, though the thoughts which it 
expresses may be justified by the harmonies which connect the many 
elements of life. 

This consideration tends further to explain why the writer of the Epistle 
takes the Biblical record of Melchizedek, that is Melchizedek so far as he 
enters into the divine history, and not Melchizedek himself, as a type of 
Christ. The history of the Bible is the record of the divine life of 
humanity, of humanity as it was disciplined for the Christ. The impor- 
tance of this limitation of the treatment of the subject is recognised by 
patristic writers ; e.g. Neyer Ta Kar exeivoy ov THY piaw eEnyovpevos GAA THY 
kar avrov Sinynow amo rhs Oeias tiOels ypapns Kat dam éexeivns éudaiver Td 
dpotoy (Theodore ap. Cram. Cat. vii. p. 203). 

One omission in the Epistle cannot but strike the student. The writer 
takes no notice of the gifts of Melchizedek who ‘brought forth bread and 
wine’ (Gen. xiv. 18) when he came to meet Abraham. This is the more 
remarkable as the incident is dwelt upon in the Midrash. The ‘bread and 
wine’ are regarded there as symbols of the shewbread and the drink- 
offering, or of the Torah itself (Beresh. R. xliii. 18 [Prov. ix. 5]: Wiinsche 
p- 199). And stress was naturally laid upon this detail in later times. 
The Fathers from Clement of Alexandria (see below) and Cyprian (Zp. ad 
Cecil. 63, 4) downwards not unfrequently regard the bread and wine as the 
materials of a sacrifice offered by Melchizedek; and Jerome distinctly 
states that they were offered for Abraham (ad Matt. xxii. 41 ff.; comp. ad 
Matt. xxvi. 26 ff.)}. 


1 Bellarmine (Controv, de Missa i. still further collection is given by Peta- 
c. 6) dwells at considerable length on __vius de Incarn. xii. 12. The true view 
this aspect of the incident, and givesa _is preserved by Josephus Antt. i. 10, 2; 
long array of quotations in support. A Philo (see below) ; Tertullian adv. Jud. 
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All this makes the silence of the Apostle the more significant. He 
presents, and we cannot but believe that he purposely presents, Melchizedek 
as priest, not in sacrificing but in blessing, that is, in communicating the 
fruits of an efficacious sacrifice already made. He only can bless who is in 
fellowship with God and speaks as His representative. And it is under 
this aspect that the writer of the Epistle brings before us characteristically 
the present work of Christ. 

A similar lesson lies in the positive fact which stands out most signifi- The com- 
cantly in the words of the Epistle. Melchizedek is priest at once and king. bination of 
The combination of offices which meets us in the simplest forms of society oe ne 
is seen to be realised also when humanity has attained its end. Philo in an offices. 
interesting passage points out the difficulty of combining the priesthood 

with kingly power (de carit.§ 1; 384 M.), and yet such a combination must 
exist in the ideal state. He who unites with the Unseen must direct 
action. He who commands the use of every endowment and faculty must 
be able to consecrate them. He who represents man to God with the 
efficacy of perfect sympathy must also represent God to man with the 
authority of absolute power. 

It is remarkable that Melchizedek is not dwelt upon in early Jewish Silence of 
commentators. It does not appear that he was ever regarded as a type of ee « 
Messiah (Schéttgen ad Joc.). The only example of this interpretation is 4, yfeeni- 
quoted by Heinsius from Moses Hadarshan, whose person and writings are zedek. 
involved in great obscurity, but who seems to have lived in the 11th 
century (Heinsius, Hxercit. Sacre, p. 517; and from him Deyling, Zvercit. 

Sacre, ii. 73). 

The writer of the Epistle, as we have seen, regards Melchizedek as a Philo. 
living type of a living and eternal King-priest. The old history, true in its 
literal reality, was, according to him, perfectly, ideally fulfilled in the facts 
of Christian history. Philo also deals with Melchizedek, but with charac- 
teristic differences. For Philo the history is a philosophic allegory and 
not a typical foreshadowing of a true human life. Melchizedek represents 
the power of rational persuasion which offers to the soul food of gladness 
and joy, and so in some sense answers to the priestly Logos: Leg. Alleg. 

iii. $$ 25 f. (i. p. 103 M.): kadeicOw ody 6 prev TUpavv0s apxwv modéuov 6 Se 
Bacwreds nyepar eipnyns, Sadynp. Kal rpochepéro TH Woy Tpopas evppoodvyns 
kal xapas mAnpers’ Aprous yap kal oivov mpoopéper... Thus he recognises his 
position as a ‘natural’ priest, but his priesthood is a symbol of the action 
of ‘right reason,’ which brings to man righteousness and joy through 
thoughts of absolute truth. Compare de congr. erud. grat. § 18 (i. p. 533 M.) 
6 Thy avTouaby Kai adrodidakrov Naxav iepwavvny ; de Abrahamo § 40 (ii. 34 


M.) 6 péyas dpxvepeds Tod peyicrou Geod. Clement of 
Clement of Alexandria dwells on the combination of righteousness and 4Jezqn- 
dria. 


3; Epiph. Her. lv. § 8, p. 475, nor Bellarmine, Whitaker Disputation, pp. 
can there be any doubt that the 167f. (Park. Soc.); Jackson On the 
original narrative describes refresh- Creed, ix. 10; Waterland App. to the 
ment offered to Abraham and his Christian Sacrifice explained, pp. 
company and not a sacrifice made on 462 ff. (ed. 1868). Heidegger Hist. 
their behalf. Compare, in answer to Patr. ii. Dissert. 2 § 21. 
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peace in Melchizedek and Christ, and sees in the offerings of bread and wine 
a figure of the Eucharist (e’s rvmov edyapiorias Strom. iv. 25 § 163, p. 637 Pes 
comp. Strom. ii. 5 § 21, p. 439 P.). 

Jerome gives in one of his letters (Zp. lxxiii. ad Evangelum; comp. 
Vallarsius ad loc.) a summary of early opinions as to the person of 
Melchizedek in answer to a correspondent who had sent him an essay 
written with a view to shew that Melchizedek was a manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Origen and Didymus, he says, regarded him as an Angel (compare 
Nagel Stud. wu. Krit. 1849, ss. 332 ff.). Hippolytus, Irenzeus, Eusebius of 
Czesarea, Eusebius of Emesa, Apollinaris, and Eustathius of Antioch, as 
a man, a Canaanite prince, who exercised priestly functions, like ‘ Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, Job.’ 

The Jews, he adds (and so Primasius: ‘tradunt Hebreei’), iden- 
tified him with Shem, an opinion which finds expression in the Tar- 
gums of Jonathan and Jerusalem: Melchizedek king of Jerusalem, he 
is Shem the son of Noah [.Jerus. the High-priest (827 43) of the Most 
High]. 

This last opinion has found much favour; but it is supported by no 
direct evidence (comp. Heidegger Hist. Patriarch. ii. Diss. 2). Epiphanius 
attributes it to the Samaritans (Har. lv. 6; p. 471). 

Two other strange opinions may be noticed. Some orthodox Christians 
supposed that Melchizedek was an Incarnation of the Son of God or 
perhaps simply a Christophany. How then, Hpiphanius asks, could he be 
said to be made like to himself? (Har. lv. 7; p. 474). Hierax (c. 280) in 
order to avoid this difficulty held, according to the view noticed by 
Jerome, that he was an Incarnation, or more probably an appearance, of 
the Holy Spirit (Epiph. Her. Ixvii. 7; p.715). This opinion finds a very 
bold expression in the anonymous Quest. ew V. et N. Testamento appended 
to the works of Augustine (Vol. iii. Ed. Bened.): Similis Dei filio non potest 
esse nisi sit ejusdem nature. Et quid incredibile si Melchisedech ut homo 
apparuit cum intelligatur tertia esse persona? Si enim Christus qui 
secunda persona est frequenter visus est in habitu hominis, quid ambigitur 
de iis quee dicta sunt? Summus sacerdos Christus est, Melchisedech 
secundus...Christus vicarius Patris est et antistes, ac per hoe dicitur et 
sacerdos. Similiter et Spiritus sanctus, quasi antistes, sacerdos appellatus 
est excelsi Dei, non summus, sicut nostri in oblatione przesumunt... 
(Aug. iii. App. § cix. Migne P. Z. 35, p. 2329; comp. Hier. Zp. lxxiii. ad 
Evang. § 1). 

The sect of the ‘Melchizedechians’ described by Epiphanius (Hwr. ly.) 
offers some points of interest. As an offshoot of the ‘Theodotians’ (Epiph. 
i. c. 1.5 p. 468) they started from humanitarian views of Christ, and 
naturally looked for some higher Mediator. Melchizedek, they argued, 
was higher than Christ, because Christ was appointed after his order. 
Christ was ordained by God to turn men from idols and shew them the 
way to the true knowledge of this eternal High-priest. They therefore 
‘made their offerings to the name of Melchizedek’ (§ 8 ets 8vopa tovrou rod 
MeAxioedek 7...aipeois kal Tas tpoopopas dvadéper), in order that ‘through 
him offerings might be made (mpocevey 69) for them and they might find life 
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through him.’ He was in their judgment the priest ‘who brought men to 
God’ (cicayayeds mpos Tov Oedy)}, 

The tradition, or fiction, as to Melchizedek in ‘the Book of Adam’ is Thelegend 
singularly picturesque. To him and Shem, it is said, the charge was given °f Melehi- 
to bear the body of Adam to Calvary, and place it there where in after eee oe 
time the Incarnate Word should suffer, so that the blood of the Saviour : 
might fall on the skull of the Protoplast. In the fulfilment of this mission 
Melchizedek built an altar of twelve stones, typical of the twelve apostles, 
by the spot where Adam was laid, and offered upon it, by the direction of 
an angel, bread and wine ‘as a symbol of the sacrifice which Christ should 
make’in due time. When the mission was accomplished Shem returned to 
his old home, but Melchizedek, divinely appointed to this priesthood, 
continued to serve God with prayer and fasting at the holy place, arrayed 
in a robe of fire. So afterwards when Abraham came to the neighbourhood 
he communicated to him also ‘the holy mysteries, the symbolical Eucharist. 
(Dillmann, Das Christl. Adambuch d. Morgenl. ss. 111 ff., 1853). 


Additional Note on vii. 1. The Biblical Idea of Blessing. 

The idea of ‘blessing’ in its simplest form, the solemn expression, that The 
is, of goodwill towards another by one who occupies in this respect a singe 
position of superiority towards him, is a natural recognition of the spiritual Blessing, 
influence of man upon man. The idea often becomes degraded, materialised, 
perverted: it gives rise to the opposite conception of ‘cursing’; but in 
Scripture it assumes a characteristic form which throws light upon the 
Biblical teaching as to man’s relation to God. 

The two words which are used in the Old and New Testaments for 
blessing 2 (412) and «vAoyeiy appear to convey two fundamental thoughts 
which are included in the act. The first (423), from a root which describes 


‘kneeling,’ ‘ prostration,’ seems to express the feeling of reverent adoration 
which arises from the recognition of a spiritual presence by him who 
blesses”; and the second (evAoyeiv) marks the utterance of the good which 
is supposed to be prophetically seen or ideally anticipated and realised’. 


tibus angelis atque virtutibus’...(J.c.). 

2 The construction of JIA is nor- 
mally with the simple accusative 
whether the object be God or man. 
In the later language it is construed 


Biblical 
words for 
Blessing. 


1 The sect is noticed very briefly by 
Philastrius, Her. 52; and by Au- 
gustine, De her. 34. The writer whose 
fragment is attached to Tertull. de 
prescr. (§ 53) and Theodoret (Her. 
Fab. ii. 6) assign its origin to another 


Theodotus, later than Theodotus of 
Byzantium. The former writer ap- 
pears to have had some independent 
source of information. He grounds 
the superiority of Melchizedek on the 
fact ‘eo quod agat Christus pro homini- 
bus, deprecator eorum et advocatus 
factus, Melchizedek facere pro celes- 


with b: 1 Chron, xxix. 20; Neh. xi. 2; 
and Dan. ii. 19; iv. 31 (Chald.). 

3 EvAoyety in the uxx. generally 
takes an accusative of the object. In 
the later books it is rarely construed 
with the dative: Dan. iv. 31 (not ii. 19) ; 
Keclus. 1. 22; li. 12; 2 Mace. x. 38. 
Comp. Jer. iv. 2. 
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Thus the two words when taken together describe the conception of 
blessing in its loftiest sense as involving a true perception of what God is 
and what His will is, both generally and towards the person over whom it 
is pronounced, according as the blessing is addressed to God Himself or to 
man. 

The patriarchal blessings bring out this idea of blessing distinctly. 
This appears in the first exercise of the father’s prophetic power (Gen. ix. 
25 ff). The curse and the blessing of Noah pronounced upon his sons is 
the unveiling of their future. The blessing of Shem lies in the recognition 
of the majesty of the Lord (Gen. ix. 26 Blessed be (is) the Lorp, the God of 
Shem). The truth becomes plainer afterwards. The patriarch becomes 
the interpreter of the divine counsel to him through whom it is to be 
fulfilled. His own natural purpose is subordinated to the expression of 
the spiritual message which he delivers. The will of God found so clear a 
revelation in His direct dealings with Abraham and Isaac that no human 
voice was needed to enforce it. A new departure began with Jacob. 
Here a choice was made by God contrary to the wish of Isaac, but when 
once Isaac perceived what had been done he acknowledged that the will 
of God was his will also (Gen. xxvii. 33). Jacob himself, in his turn, 
consciously set aside the privilege of birth (Gen. xlvili. 14 ff.) and gave 
precedence to Ephraim the younger son in his blessing of Joseph (Gen. 
xlviii. 15). And so completely is the thought of the declaration of the 
divine counsel identified with the blessing of him to whom it is announced 
that in the prophetic outline of the fortunes of the twelve tribes (Gen. xlix.) 
even the outward disasters which were announced to Reuben, Simeon, and 
Levi are reckoned among blessings (Gen. xlix. 28) by him who saw beyond 
the human aspect of things (comp. Deut. xxxiii.). 

Such an idea of blessing as the simple announcement of the counsel of 
God, which must in its essence be welcomed as a counsel of righteousness 
and love, is a fruit of revelation. It corresponds with the view of creation 
as destined to fulfil the purpose of the Creator in spite of the self-assertion 
of the creature. It embodies an absolute faith in human progress. 

In sharp contrast with this divine idea of blessing is that which is 
expressed by Balak. For him blessings and curses are dispensed by the 
arbitrary will of one who is possessed of an exceptional power (Num. xxii. 
6; comp. xxiv. 1). But the utter frustration of his hopes leaves in the 
record of Scripture the fullest possible affirmation of the fact that the 
prophet cannot do more than give utterance to that which is the mind 
of God (Num. xxii. 38; xxiii. 26; xxiv. 13. Comp. Josh. vi. 26; 2 K. 
ii. 24). 

The prophetic blessing is necessarily exceptional, but the solemn decla- 
ration of God’s purpose belongs to all time. Thus in the organisation of 
worship and life blessing is the voice of the authoritative minister of God, 
the priest or the head of the household, who acknowledges the love and 
power of God and prays that they may be effective for those on whose 
behalf they are invoked (comp. 2 Sam. vi. 18; 1 K. viii. 5 f., 55; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 2; 1 Sam. ii, 20; 2 Chron. xxx. 27). Blessings formed an important 
part of the public and of the private service of the Jews. When Aaron 
was solemnly invested with the priesthood ‘he lifted up his hands towards 
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the people and blessed them’ (Lev. ix. 22), and at this point of transition in 
the religious history of Israel Moses joined with him in repeating the 
action, ‘and the glory of the Lorp appeared to all the people’ (Lev. ix. 23). 
The first treatise in the Mishnah is on ‘ Blessings’ (Berachoth) ; and the 
series of ‘the Eighteen’ Blessings is the most striking feature in the daily 
service of the Synagogue. 

The form of sacerdotal blessing prescribed to ‘Aaron and his sons’ 
(Num. vi. 22 ff.) brings into a clear light the character and the foundation 
of the divine blessing : 

The Lorp bless thee and keep thee: 

The Lorp make His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee : 

The Lorp lift up His countenance upon thee, and give thee peace 
(comp. Ps. iv. 6; Ixvii. 1). 

So, it is added, shall they put my Name upon the children of Israel, 
and I will bless them. The blessing, that is, consists in the true fellowship 
of the people with God as He had made Himself known to them. Hence 
the act of blessing itself is said to be ‘in the Name of the Lord’ (1 Chron. 
xxiii. 13; Hcclus. xlv. 15). He who fulfils it does so in virtue of his own 
connexion with God (comp. John xiv. 13 note). 

It appears from what has been already said that the idea of a true Blessing 
blessing lies in the vision and realisation of the divine will. This thought by God 
is applied in many different ways. Man ‘blesses’ God: God ‘blesses’ peeee 
man: man ‘blesses’ man: and, much more rarely, both God and man / 
‘bless’ objects which are not personal. When man ‘blesses’ God he 
devoutly acknowledges some special feature in His nature or purpose or 
action which he regards as a ground of grateful praise: Deut. viii. 10; 
ude Va2 Os 1 Ky x..o5, Nehwix. 5. 

If God ‘blesses’ man, He makes known to him something as to His 
counsel which the man is able to appropriate for his spiritual good : Gen. i. 
2os1x, Iexil. 2 £ we.; xvii, [O65 xxv. 11 (Num: vi. 24): 

If man ‘blesses’ man, he speaks as the representative of the Divine 
Voice declaring its message in the form of prayer or of interpretation: 
Gen. xxvii. 4 ff.; xlvii. 7; xlix. 28; Lev. ix. 23; Num. vi. 23; Deut. x. 8; 
TO 

When God blesses an impersonal object, He reveals His purpose to 
make known through it something of Himself: Gen. i, 22; ii. 3; Hx. xxiii. 
25. s0D L 10; Ps, Ixy. 103; Cxxxil. 15; Prov. iil. 33. 

When man ‘blesses’ an impersonal object he recognises in it the 
working of God: 1 Sam. ix. 13 (a unique example in the O. T.). 

The last form of expression is specially liable to misunderstanding. In 
such a blessing there is nothing of the idea of a charm or of any magical 
working. The full phrase is ‘to bless God for the thing’; and the early 
forms of blessing pronounced over various articles of food express the 
thought without any ambiguity. Mishna, Berachoth, vi. 1 ‘How do we 
bless for fruit? For fruit of a tree say “[Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God], who createst the fruit of the wood”... For fruits of the earth say 
“Who createst the fruit of the ground,” excepting the bread. For the 
bread say “Who bringest forth bread from the earth”... Compare 
De Sola’s Form of Prayers, &c., Philadelphia, 5638 [1878] i. pp. 270% ff. 


The 
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The Jewish idea of ‘blessing’ which passes from the thought of adoration 


‘eighteen’ to the thoughts of petition and thanksgiving, all lying in the central 
Benedic- thought of God’s revealed nature, finds a characteristic and most noble 


tions. 


expression in the ‘ Highteen’ Benedictions which have formed a part of the 
Synagogue Service from the earliest times. The text has no doubt been 
revised ; additions have been made to it: differences exist between the 
forms adopted in the congregations of the Spanish and German Jews : but 
substantially these ‘Benedictions’ seem to have been in use in the 
apostolic age. The first three and the last three are probably some 
centuries older. The whole collection forms the most precious liturgical 
writing of the pre-Christian period, and it has exercised considerable 
influence upon Christian services. As the embodiment of Jewish devotion 
which the apostles and the Lord Himself may have used it claims careful 
study. The Benedictions are given in the following form in the Spanish 
(Sephardic) recension : 


1. Blessed art Thou, O Lorn our God, and the God of our fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob (Ex. iii. 15), the 
great God, the mighty, and the terrible (Deut. x. 17), God most High 
(Gen. xiv. 18), that bestowest gracious benefits (O°2)0 O°7DM), that possessest 
the universe, and rememberest the good deeds of the fathers (nias *IDN), 
even He that bringeth a Redeemer unto their sons’ sons for His Name’s 
sake in love. 


O King, Helper, and Saviour, and Shield, blessed art Thou, O Loxrp, 
the Shield of Abraham. 


2. Thou art mighty for ever,O Lorp. Thou causest the dead to live, 
plenteous to save, sustaining the living in Thy goodness, quickening the 
dead in thy plenteous compassion, supporting the fallen, and healing the 
sick, and loosing them that are in bonds, and fulfilling Thy truth to them 
that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto Thee, O Lord of mighty deeds ; 
and who can be compared unto Thee, O King, that bringest to death, and 
bringest to life, and causest salvation to spring forth? Yea, Thou art — 
faithful to bring the dead to life. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that bringest the dead to life. 


3. Thou art holy and Thy Name is holy. And the holy ones praise 
Thee every day. Selah. 


Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, the holy God. 


4. Thou graciously givest to man (DN?) knowledge, and teachest 


mortal man (wD) understanding. So graciously give unto us knowledge 
and understanding and wisdom. 


Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that graciously givest knowledge. 


5. Turn us again, our Father, to Thy law; and make us draw near, our 


King, to Thy service ; and bring us back with a perfect repentance to Thy 
presence. 


Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that hast pleasure in repentance. 


6. Pardon us, our Father, for we have sinned. Forgive us, our King, 
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for we have transgressed. For Thou, God, art good and ready to 
forgive. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, most gracious, that dost abundantly pardon 
dissly37): 

7. Look, we beseech Thee, on our affliction ; and plead our cause ; and 
hasten to redeem us with a perfect redemption for Thy Name’s sake. For 
Thou, God, art a strong Redeemer (Jer. 1. 34). 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, the Redeemer of Israel. 

8. Heal us, O Lorn, and we shall be healed. Save us and we shall be 
saved (Jer. xvii. 14). For Thou art our praise. Yea, cure and heal all our 
diseases and all our pains and all our wounds. For Thou, God, art a 
compassionate and faithful Healer. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp; even He that healeth the diseased of His 
people Israel. 

9. Bless us, our Father, in all the works of our hands; and bless our 
year with the dews of (Thy) favour, blessing and beneficence ; and may its 
close be life and plenty and peace, as the good years that were for a 
blessing. For Thou, God, art good, and doest good, and blessest the years. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that blessest the years!. 

1o, Sound the great trumpet for our freedom ; and lift up a banner to 
gather our captives; and gather us together speedily from the four corners 
of the earth (land) to our own land (Deut. xxx. 4; Is. xxvii. 13). 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp; even He that gathereth the outcasts of His 
people Israel. 

11. Restore us our judges as at the first; and our counsellors as at the 
beginning (Is. i. 26); and turn from us sorrow and sighing ; and reign over 
us speedily, Thou, O Lorp, alone, in compassion, in righteousness and in 
judgment. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lory, a king that lovest righteousness and 
judgment (Ps. xxxili. 5). 

12. ‘To slanderers (traitors)? let there be no hope ; and let all heretics 
(D'}120"22) and all proud men perish in a moment. And let all Thy 
enemies and all that hate Thee be speedily cut off. And let every one 
that doeth wickedness be speedily rooted up and broken in pieces and 
consumed. And bow them down speedily in our days. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that breakest the enemies in pieces, and 
bowest down the proud. 

13. Upon the righteous, and upon the pious (O'R), and upon the 
remnant of Thy people, the house of Israel, and upon the residue of the 
house of their scribes, and upon the proselytes of righteousness, and upon 


Christians, that is, Christian converts 
from Judaism, see Hamburger, Real- 


1 Two forms of this Benediction are 
given for use in Summer (given in the 


translation) and Winter respectively. 
Both texts differ considerably from 
that in the German service. 

2 For the history of this Section, 
which has been commonly applied to 


Encycl. fiir Bibel uw. Talmud ii. s. v. 
Schemone-Esre; or Dr Ginsburg in 
Kitto-Alexander, Cyclop. of Bibl, Lite- 
rature, 8. Vv. Synagogue. 
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us let Thy compassions, we pray Thee, be moved, O Lorp, our God, and give 
a good reward to all that trust in Thy Name in truth, and set our portion 
with them, And let us not be put to shame for ever, for in Thee do we 
trust, and upon Thy great mercy are we stayed in truth. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that art a stay and confidence to the 
righteous. 

14a. Dwell in the midst of Jerusalem, Thy city, as Thou hast said ; 
and establish in the midst of her speedily the throne of David; and build 
her an eternal building speedily in our days. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that buildest Jerusalem, 

146. Cause the Shoot (M2¥) of David Thy servant speedily to spring 


forth ; and let his house be exalted in Thy Salvation ; for we wait for Thy 
salvation day by day. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that causest the horn of salvation to spring 
forth. 

15. Hear our voice, O Lorp, our God, merciful Father. Have mercy 
and compassion upon us; and receive in compassion and favour our prayer. 
For Thou, God, hearest prayers and supplications. And send us not away, 
our King, empty from Thy presence. Be gracious unto us, and answer us, 
and hear our prayer ; for Thou hearest the prayer of every mouth. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that hearest prayer. 

16. Look, O Lorp our God, with favour on Thy people Israel; and 
have regard to their prayer: and restore the service to the oracle (727?) : 
of Thy house. And mayest Thou receive with favour speedily the burnt 
offerings of Israel and their prayer in love. And may the service of Israel 
be pleasing to Thee perpetually. And do Thou in Thy plenteous com- 
passion look kindly upon us and be favourable to us; and may our eyes 
behold when Thou returnest with compassion to Zion. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, even He that restoreth His Shekinah to 
Zion. 

17. We confess unto Thee that Thou art He, the Lorp our God, and 
the God of our Fathers, for ever and ever: our Rock, the Rock of our life, 
and the Shield of our salvation, Thou art He. From generation to 
generation we give thanks to Thee and declare Thy praise... 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp; goodness is Thy Name, and to Thee it is 
meet to give thanks. 

18. Grant peace, goodness, and blessing, life, grace and mercy, 
righteousness and compassion unto us and unto all Israel Thy people ; and 
bless us, our Father, all of us together, in the light of Thy countenance 
(Num. vi. 26). For in the light of Thy countenance Thou hast given to us, 
O Lory our God, the Law and life, love and mercy, righteousness and 
compassion, blessing and peace. And may it be good in Thine eyes to 
bless Thy people Israel with abundant strength and peace. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp; even He that blesseth His people with 
peace. 

Hach section rests upon the Confession of some feature in the revealed 
character of God. Prayer is only the application of that which He has 
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made known of Himself to the circumstances of the worshipper. Even in 
judgment there is a manifestation of His righteousness which the believer 
welcomes with grateful reverence (compare Hamburger and Ginsburg in 
the articles quoted above). 

When we pass from the Old Testament to the New we find that the Blessing 
use of evdoyeiy (evdAoyia, eddoyntos, evAoynpévos) in the N. T. closely corre- in the 

INSEE 

sponds with the use in the Lxx. EvAoyeiv is used Fie "seen 


1. Absolutely without any expressed object, but with the clear thought Evoyet. 
of Him to whom praise is due for every good: Mk. vi. 41 || Matt. xiv. 19; 
Mk. xiv. 22 || Matt. xxvi. 26 (all. evxapuorjoas); Lk. xxiv. 30. In these 
cases indeed it is possible to take rovs dprovs, rov dprov, as the object from 
the context (see § 3), but the Jewish custom points very plainly in the other 
direction ; and this construction is decisively supported by the parallel use 
of evyapioreity Mk. xiv. 23 || Matt. xxvi. 27; Mk. viii. 6; Lk. xxii. 17, 19; 
John vi. 11. Both words describe the devout acknowledgment of God’s 
power and love; but while evAoyeiv regards these in relation to God as 
attributes of His glorious Majesty, evyapioreiv regards them in relation to 
man as the occasion of grateful thanksgiving. 

In other connexions evAoyeiy is used absolutely in 1 Pet. iii. 9; 1 Cor. 
iv. 12; xiv. 16; (Rom. xii. 14). 

In Mk. x. 16 avra is probably to be supplied to xarnuvddyet. 

2. With a personal object; either 

(@) God: Lk. i. 64; ii. 28; xxiv. 53; James iii. 9; or 

(0) Man: Lk. ii. 34; vi. 28; xxiv. 5of.; Acts iii. 26; Rom. xii. 14; 
Eph. i. 3; Hebr. vi. 14 (uxx.); vii. 1, 6, 7; xi. 20f. (in these examples both 
man and God are the subjects). 

3. With a material object: Mk. viii. 7; Lk. ix. 16; 1 Cor. x. 16. 

In these cases ‘blessing the bread’ must be understcod as ‘blessing 
God the giver of the bread” The formulas in use [at the Paschal meal] 
are given by Lightfoot on Matt. xxvi. 26. Compare p. 205. 

The usage of edAoyia answers to that of evroyeiv. Evdoyia is attributed Hvdoyia. 
(a) to Divine Beings (‘the Lamb,’ ‘ He that sitteth on the throne,’ God) in 
Apoe. v. 12f.; vii. 12; (6) to men, whether it be given (a) by God (Christ) : 
Gal. iii. 14; Rom. xy. 29; Eph. i. 3 (comp. 1 Cor. x. 16; 1 Peter iii. 9); or 
(8) by man: Hebr. xii. 17; and (c) to an impersonal object: Hebr. vi. 7. 
And ‘the blessing’ includes both the implied promise and that which is 
the substance of the promise, since from the divine side promise and 
fulfilment are one. 

The word occurs also in a wider sense of that generosity which realises 
the divine purpose of wealth: 2 Cor. ix. 5f.; Rom. xvi. 18 (comp, LXx. 
Gen. xxxill. 11; Jos. xv. 19; Jud.i.15; 1 Sam. xxv. 27); and again quite 
generally, James iii. 10. 

Evdoynrés is used (seven times) of God only, and 6 evAoynrds in Mk, xiv. Bihoyyros. 
61 as the title of God (comp. Ign. Hph. 1; Mart. Pol. 14)+.. By this 
limitation it is distinguished from e«vAoynpévos which is used of ‘Him that 


1 This is the general but not the xxiv. 31; Deut. vii. 14; 1 Sam. xxv. 33. 
exclusive use in the uxx. See Gen. 
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Ecclesias- 
tical 
usage. 
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cometh’ (Ps. cxviii. [cxvii.] 26; Matt. xxi. 9; xxiii, 39 and parallels [in 
John xii, 13 D reads evAoynrds]), of the Mother of the Lord and her Son 
(Luke i. 42); and of ‘the nations on the King’s right hand’ (Matt. xxv. 
34) ; and of ‘the kingdom of David’ (Mk. xi. Io). 

In classical writers «ddoyeiv, which is rare in early prose, is simply ‘to 
speak well of? ‘to praise,’ without any of the deeper thoughts which spring 
from the Jewish conception of the divine order and essence of things. 
Even in Philo and Josephus the full religious sense is comparatively rare ; 
and Loesner remarks (on Eph. i. 3) that when the Lxx. uses evdoyia, 
Philo often introduces edy7 or érawos. 

In the Christian Church the use of ‘ Benedictions’ obtained a very wide 
extension, but these lie outside our present scope (see the article Benedic- 
tions in D. C. A. by Rev. R. Sinker). One detail in liturgical practice may 
be named. In the Eastern services the response to the call for a blessing 
is not unfrequently and characteristically an ascription of blessing to God, 
where in the Western it is a direct invocation of blessing on men (Sinker 
Lo ps 197): 


Additional Note on vii. 28. The superiority of the High- 
priesthood of Christ to the Levitical High-priesthood. 


It is worth while to enumerate distinctly the points in which the writer 
of the Epistle marks the superiority of the High-priesthood of Christ over 
that of Aaron. He has already shewn that Christ possesses the quali- 
fications of High-priesthood in ideal perfection, sympathy (ii. 17 f.; iv. 15; 
v. 8; vii. 26), and divine appointment (vy. 5). And more than this he places 
His preeminence in a clear light by a detailed comparison as to 


(a) the form of His appointment (vii. 21), by an oath (promise) and not 
as dependent on the fulfilment of a covenant ; 

(6) the rule of His priesthood (vii. 16), ‘the power of an indissoluble 
life’ and not ‘a law of carnal commandment’ ; 

(c) its duration (vii. 23 f.), unchangeable without succession ; 

(d) its nature (vii. 28) as of a son made perfect, and not of a weak 
man ; 

(e) ‘the scene of His service (viii. 2; ix. 11), heaven not earth; 
and 

(f) the character (ix. 12) and 


(g) completeness (vii. 27; x. 5 ff.) of His offering, consummated alike 
in life and death. 
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I éml rots: év rots A. 


IV. Tae Fuurinment or Curist’s 
Prinstiy Work (viii. i—x. 18). 
The description of the great features 

of Christ’s Priesthood which has been 
given in the last division of the 
Epistle is naturally, followed by a 
view of the fulfilment of His office. 
This includes the final answer to the 
disappointments and doubts of the 
Hebrews. It has been shewn that 
Christ possesses completely the char- 
acteristics of a High-priest for men 
(ec. v. I—10): that the full appre- 
hension of the dignity of His Person 
and Work requires effort and patience 
(¢. VY. LI—vi.): that under the Levitical 
system there existed an impressive 
type of a higher order of Priesthood 
which He has satisfied (c. vii.). The 
writer therefore goes on to indicate 
how He discharges the duties of this 
supreme and absolute Priesthood, 
and how it involves of necessity the 
abrogation of the Mosaic ritual. 

To this end he first marks the 
scene and the conditions of Christ’s 
Priestly work, the New Sanctuary 
and the New Covenant, a Sanctuary 
of heaven and not of earth, a Covenant 
of grace and not of works (c. viii.). 

He then compares the High-priestly 
service under the Old and New Cove- 
nants in its most august forms, the 
service of the Day of Atonement 
under the Levitical system, and the 
Passion and Ascension of Christ ; 
while he significantly suggests that 
we are still waiting for the Return of 
Christ from the Presence of God to 
announce the completion of His Work 
(c, ix.). 

In conclusion he brings forward 
the consideration which is at once 
the foundation and the crown of his 
argument. The Levitical sacrifices 
could not have any value in them- 
_ selves. The sacrifice of loyal service 
is that which God requires of men. 


This has been rendered perfectly by 
the Incarnate Son of God; whose 
sacrifice of Himself in Life and Death 
avails for ever for that humanity 
which He has taken to Himself. 
Through His Work the Covenant of 
grace finds accomplishment (c. x. 
I—I8). 

These three sections : 

i. A general view of the scene 
and the conditions of Christ's High- 
priestly work (ce. viii.), 

ii. The Old Service and the New: 
the Atonement of the Law and the 
Atonement of Christ (c. ix.), 

iii. The Old Sacrifices and the 
New: the abiding efficacy of Christ’s 
one Sacrifice (c. x. I—18), 
complete the argument of the Epistle ; 
and shew that the Mosaic system, 
with its great memories and consoling 
institutions, has no value for the 
Christian. 

i. A general view of the scene 
and the conditions of Christ's High- 
priestly work (viii. I—13). 

Before discussing in detail the 
High-priestly work of Christ, the 
writer gives a general view of its 
character in relation to (1) the new 
Sanctuary (viii. 1—6), and (2) the new 
Covenant (7—13). 

(1) The new Sanctuary (1—6). 

The eternal High-priest has a work 
to do corresponding with the spiritual 
dignity of His office in the heavenly 
sanctuary (1, 2). This work could 
not be fulfilled on earth, for there is 
already an earthly system of service 
(3, 4); but the earthly system is only 
a shadow of the divine archetype 
which is realised by Christ (5, 6). 

The argument, it will be seen, 
meets indirectly difficulties which 
were felt as to the death of Christ 
(eCjrovy twés, Tivos evexev améOavey 
iepeds ov; Chrys.); and as to the 
absence of Christ. The present work 
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of Christ is the application of the 
virtue of His one Sacrifice of Him- 
self. He is our High-priest who has 
entered into the Divine Presence, 
and we wait patiently for His Return 
(ix. 28). It was necessary therefore 
that He should have ‘somewhat to 
offer,’ and that could be nothing less 
than Himself, It was necessary that 
He should be withdrawn from us that 
He might make atonement, and enter 
on His Royal Priesthood. His Death 
and His absence are consequently an 
essential part of the fulfilment of our 
hope. 

« Now in the things which we are 
saying the chief point is this: We 
have such a High-priest as sat down 
on the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens, ? a minister 
of the sanctuary, and of the true 
tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, 
not man. 3 For every high-priest is 
appointed to offer both gifts and 
sacrifices ; whence it was necessary 
that this high-priest also should have 
something to offer. + Now if he were 
still upon earth, he would not be a 
priest at all, seeing there are those 
who offer the gifts according to law, 
5 such as serve a copy and shadow 
of the heavenly order, even as Moses 
ts warned of God, when about to make 
the tabernacle, for See, saith he, thou 
shalt make all things according to 
the patiern that was shewed thee in 
the mount. ° But, as it is, he hath 
obtained a ministry so much the 
more excellent, as also he is mediator 
of a better covenant, which hath been 
enacted upon better promises. 

I, 2, A general statement of 
Christ’s High-priestly work, as He is 
King at once and Minister. 

I, kepddavov Se em rois Ney.] Now in 
the things which we are saying the 
chief point is.... Latt. capitulum 
autem super ea que dicuntur 
(dicimus). The word cepddarov admits 
of two different interpretations, which 
have both been adopted by some 
ancient and modern interpreters : 
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(1) Summary, sum. “Oray tus ev 
Odly@ Ta Kupidrepa mapahaBetv per 
év keharalw pyolv moveiobar rov Aoyov, 
Theophlct. Comp. Ecclus.xxxv.(xxxii.) 
8 xeharaiwaoy Néyor, év ddtyors TONKA. 

(2) Chief point, main matter. 
Kedddauov det To péyiotoy eéyerat, 
Chrys. Comp. Thucyd. iv. 50 moA\@v 
ddAAwv yeypappevov kepadavoy Hy, Vi. 6. 
Plat. Legg. i. p. 643 © kepddaoy dé 
maidelas héyomev THY 6pOny Tpodny. 

It occurs again in Acts xxii. 28 
for ‘a sum of money’; and in the Lxx. 
(caput, Wx) in a similar sense ‘the 
capital sum’: Lev. v. 24; (vi. 5); Num. 
yv.7 (comp. Num. iv. 2; xxxi. 26, 49). 

The second sense falls in best 
with the context. What follows is 
not so much a summary of the 
Apostle’s teaching, as an indication 
of the central thought by which it is 
inspired. If this sense be taken the 
question still remains whether keda- 
Aaov refers to any new subject, as 
that of the spiritual sanctuary in 
which Christ fulfils His office, or to 
the whole sentence ro.odrov...dvOpe- 
mos, in which the idea of the sanctuary 
is only one element in many. 

The general construction of the 
sentence favours the latter view. The 
thought of a High-priest who has 
taken His seat on the right hand of 
God, who is King as well as Priest, is 
clearly the prominent thought in the 
sentence. It has not found distinct 
expression before ; and it is the main 
point in the whole discussion on 
Christ’s High-priestly work, from 
which the conviction of the efficacy 
of His one sacrifice follows. His 
Session on the divine throne shews 
that He is sovereign of the Kingdom 
which He has established by His 
Death; and at the same time this 
fact explains what seems to men His 
delay in the Sanctuary (x. 13). 

The use of xedddacov without the 
article in such a construction is 
strictly correct. It stands in appo- 
sition with the statement which fol- 
lows. Comp. Rom. viii. 3. 
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EXOMEV aOYLEVEa, Os eKddicen én A€ZA TOU Opovou Tis mEeya- 


emt Tots Neyouevors] in the case of, 
in the consideration of, the things 
which are now being said, in the 
argument which we are now con- 
ducting. The reference is to the whole 
subject of Christ’s High-priesthood 
which is still under discussion, and 
not to what has been advanced before 
(rots eipnuévors). For émi compare 
Kanan 5h) (Chexde 4); 

To.ovTov...0s exabicev...] The pro- 
noun (rovwdros) may be taken either 
as retrospective (‘we have such a 
High-priest as has been already de- 
scribed, and He sat down...’), or as 
prospective (‘we have such a High- 
priest...as sat down...’). The parallel 
in vii. 26 f. is not decisive either way 
(see note). The context however seems 
to require that Christ’s kingly dignity 
in the exercise of His priestly office 
should be specially emphasised, so that 
the second sense is to be preferred : 
“We have a High-priest who fulfils 
His office in royal dignity, not as 
priests on earth; and the scene of 
His ministry is heaven. 

os exabicev...] Compare x. 12; xii. 2 
(xexa@ixev). The image is taken from 
Ps. cx. The writer of the Epistle is 
at length able to repeat, after gaining 
a full view of the significance of the 
statement, what he had said at the 
beginning ¢. i. 3 exabicey ev deEva Tis 
peyakoovrns év vyyrois (note). 

Todro (the sitting down) ovxi rod 
fepéws GAAA TovTov & iepacbar éexeivoy 
xen (Chrys.). ©Ocdv exowev apyrepéea’ 
TO yap KaOjaOar ovdevds dddov 7 Geod 
(Theophlect). 

The idea of ‘taking the seat’ (éxa- 
$.cev) is distinct from that of ‘sitting’ 
(ké@nra). Compare ¢. i. 13 note. 

In this connexion the full meaning 
of passages like Apoe. iii. 21 becomes 
clear. Christ makes His people also 
kings and priests, A striking illus- 
tration is quoted from Shemoth R. 
§ 8 (Wiinsche, p. 74). ‘A king of flesh 
and blood does not set his crown on 


another, but God (Blessed be He) 
will set His crown on King Messiah : 
Wants vets) Psyxxin 3% 

ev be&. rot Op. ths peyad.] Latt. in 
dextera sedis magnitudinis. Comp. 
C. 1. 3 ev deka THs peyakwovyns and 
note. ‘The power’ (77339) was 
a common Rabbinic name for God in 
His Majesty : ‘we heard it from the 
mouth of the Power’ Comp. Buxtorf, 
Lex. s. v.; and Mark xiv. 62 ek deéév 
THs Avyaueas. 

The phrase ‘the throne of the 
Divine Majesty’ is chosen with re- 
ference to the Glory which rested 
on the Mercy Seat in the Holy of 
Holies: Lev. xvi. 2; comp. Ex. xxv. 
DD. 

The patristic interpretation of ‘the 
Majesty’ is uncertain ( dre Kal o 
matnp AexGein av adt@ (atros) peyaro- 
avy 7) Ort amas oUTw@ Opovos peyado- 
cvyns 6 péyioros Opdvos, Theophlct), 
but the Fathers carefully avoid all 
‘puerile’ anthropomorphism in their 
treatment of ‘the right hand of God,’ 
as for example: plenitudinem majes- 
tatis summamque gloriam beatitudinis 
et prosperitatis debemus per dex- 
teram intelligere in qua filius sedet 
(Primas.). This Session declares under 
a natural figure that the Son of man 
has entered on the full and permanent 
participation of the divine glory and 
power. Compare a remarkable pas- 
sage of Philo (de Abr. § 24, ii. p. 
19 M.) rarip pev Tv Odov 6 péos (the 
reference is to Gen. xviii. 1 ff), ds... 
Kadeira 6 dv, at dé map éxdrepa mpeo- 
Bdrara Kal éyyvrarat Tod dyTos Suvapers* 
oy 1 pev moutixn 9 Se ad Bacrdrk1) 
mpowayopeverar” Kal 7 pv trontiKn Beds 
...7 5€ Baordixy Kdpwos....And a little 
later (id. § 25) Philo speaks of ‘the 
manifestation’ (davracia) 7 ém de&sa 
4 evepyéris, 7 Oeds dvoya.... Pearson 
(On the Creed, pp. 277 f.) has given 
a good collection of illustrative quo- 
tations. Contrast Acts vii. 55 (éoréra 
éx deEtdv Tod Oeod). 
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év rois ovpavots| Compare ¢. ix. 24 
note. 

2. Tov adyloy dewr.| a minister of 
the sanctuary, Latt. sanctorum 
minister. The phrase réy ayioy is 
unquestionably neuter: c. ix. 8, 12, 
&c. It describes ‘the Sanctuary,’ and 
specially what is elsewhere (c. ix. 3) 
called ‘the Holy of Holies’ (aya 
ayioy). 

The exact phrase occurs in Philo, 
Leg. Alleg. iii. 46 (i. 114 M.), rovodros 
6 Oepamevtns kal hevroupyds Tov ayiav 
(said of Aaron). 

Some of the Fathers, both Greek 
and Latin, treat rdv dyioy as mase. 
‘of the Saints” Thus Primasius: 
sanctorum minister: quod duobus 
modis potest accipi. Veniens quippe 
dominus in mundum per incarnationis 
exhibitionem ministravit sanctis aliis- 
que fidelibus...et aliter: sanctorum 
minister erit in futurum quando 
semetipsum ministrabit illis ut cog- 
noscant eum cum patre et spiritu 
sancto sicuti est....Potest et altiori 
sensu intelligi ut tabernaculum verum 
accipiantur animee justorum quibus 
ipse filius Dei gaudia patric ceelestis 
administrat et in quibus ipse habitare 
dignatur (Primas.). Compare Cicu- 
menius: dpxuepeds, bnoiv, Trav nyac- 
Beev Trap avtod avOpdémwy, and so 
‘rwes’ quoted by Theophylact. 

There is a _ significant contrast 
between the Session of Christ and His 
‘serving’: ma@s O€ oidy re avroy Spod kal 
ouvedpevery kat Aecroupyety 5 el pin Tus 
apa Aevroupyiay elmrou TOV dvOpdmav TH 
cetnpiay nv SeomoriKos Mpaypareverat 
(Theodt). The two words in fact 
present the two complementary 
aspects of Christ’s Person and Work, 
His divine Majesty and His infinite 
love. Christ serves though He reigns 
and reigns in serving. ‘All that the 
High-priest did in figure He does 


absolutely. He makes atonement for 
men with God: He makes God known 
to men; and thus in both ways He 
fulfils their destiny. For Nerovpyds 
and cognate words see Additional 
Note. 

Ths ok. T. GA....0vK avOp.] Comp. c. 1x. 
1rnote. The action of Christ’s Priest- 
hood extends to all parts of the 
divine Dwelling. Thus the more 
general word oxnyn is added to ra 
ayia, but no local distinction can be 
pressed in regard to the heavenly 
antitype (archetype). Comp. Apoc. 
Xv. 5; (xiii. 6). The general thought 
is that of the immediate Presence 
of God (ra dya), and the scene of 
His manifestation to His worshippers 
(7 oxnym). Christ in the High-priest- 
hood of His glorified humanity repre- 
sents man to God, and in His divine 
Nature represents God to man. 

This ‘Tabernacle, which Christ 
serves and through which God is 
made known to men, is the ideal 
‘Tabernacle’ (7 ox. 7 adnOuwn) of which 
the earthly Tabernacle was a symbol. 
For dd\n@wos compare ¢. ix. 24; x. 22 
note (not ix. 14). The word is com- 
mon in St John’s writings (Jobn i. 9; 
iv. 23 note). Elsewhere in the N. T. 
it occurs only in Luke xvi. 11; 
1 Thess. i. 9. Compare Wisd. ix. 8. 
For the idea of the Tabernacle see 
Additional Note. 

nv émnéev] The verb is habitually 
used by classical writers in this con- 
nexion (mnyvivat oxnryy). ‘So it is used 
of the heavens: Is. xlii. 5; (Ps. civ. 3). 
Comp. Num. xxiv. 6 (Lxx.). 

6 kdptos] Comp. v. 11 (Jer. xxxi. 34 
Lxx.). Elsewhere in the Epistle ‘the 
Lord’ (Jehovah) is always represented 
by Kupzos (eleven times) while 6 kipuos 
is used of Christ: ¢. ii. 3 note. But 
see Luke i. 6, 9, 28, 46 ; James iv, 15; 
v. 15 &e. 
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ovk avOpwros| Compare c. ix. 11, 24 
(ov xetporoinra). 

3, 4. The fact and the scene of 
Christ’s High-priestly work. 

3. mas yap apx.] Compare c. v. I. 
The fact that the Lord is High-priest 
—a minister of the sanctuary—in- 
volves of necessity and rests upon 
His performance of High-priestly 
functions; for every High-priest is 
appointed to offer both gifts and 
sacrifices. Jie must therefore have 
both an offering and a place of 
approach to God: an offering that in 
the virtue of the blood He might find 
entrance to the Presence of God, as 
the Aaronic High-priest on the Day of 
Atonement; a place of approach ful- 
filling the type of the Holy of Holies, 
not on earth (v. 4) and consequently 
in heaven. 

eis TO mpoop. 6. kai 6.] Comp. ¢. v. I 
(wa mpoohépn) note. 

d0ev...0 mpocevéykn| whence it was 
necessary that this High-priest also 
should have something to offer, Vulg. 
unde necesse est et hunc habere 
aliquid quod offerat. This offering 
is described as made once for all 
(rpocevéykn contrasted with mpoodpépyn 
ix. 25; comp. ¢. vii. 27). The one 
sufficient offering was made by Christ 
as the condition of entrance into the 
sanctuary through His own blood 
(c. ix. 12). On this His intercession 
is based. That intercession knows no 
end or interruption; and therefore 
no second offering is required, as in 
the case of the Levitical High-priest, 
who made a fresh offering every year 
in order that he might again enter 
and repeat the intercession which had 
been made before. 

The necessary condition of the 
entrance of our High-priest into the 


4 > \ Ss as ? \ co SENS) a > € ’ 
€l MEV OUV HV ETL ys, OVO av HV LEpEUS, 


4 ody NABD,* vg me: ydp $ syrhl, 


Presence of God throws light upon the 
difficulty which the Hebrews felt as to 
His death. Through no less an offering 
than that of Himself could He come 
before God for His people. 

.. It has been debated whether 7» or 
éoriv should be supplied with dvay- 
kaiov. If the reference is to the 
offering on the Cross, as seems to be 
required by the type and the context, 
then jv must be supplied. 

éxew tv] that is ‘ Himself’ (vii. 27 
dvapépew; iX. 14, 25 mpoodépew) or 
His ‘Body’ (x. 10 mpoodopa). It 
seems necessary to supply that object 
which is elsewhere used with rpoo- 
dépew in the same connexion. Many 
have interpreted the 7 of ‘the 
Blood” But the Blood was not 
properly ‘offered’ in the Holy of 
Holies on the Day of Atonement (yet 
see c. ix. 7) It was used as the 
means of entrance and purification. 
Even so Christ entered into the 
Divine Presence ‘through. (dud) His 
own Blood’ (ec. ix. 12), and by that 
purifies ‘the heavenly things’ (ix. 23) 
and the people (c. xiii. 12); but we 
do not read that He ‘offered’ it. 
The indefinite pronoun, as contrasted 
with dépa kal Ovoias, indicates the 
mysteriousness of the offering. 

6 mpooevéykn| For the construction, 
which is rare in classical prose,: see 
Acts xxi. 16, 

4. i pev ovy...iepevs...] Now if He 
were still upon earth, he would not be 
a priest at all, and therefore still less 
High-priest....The argument is direct- 
ed to shew that, since Christ as High- 
priest must do characteristic service, 
the scene of His service must be 
heaven and not earth. The wish 
therefore which many entertained for 
some priestly work of Christ on earth 
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was really fatal to their noblest faith. 
It is assumed that there cannot be 
two divinely appointed orders of earth- 
ly priests. The actual existence and 
service of one order therefore ex- 
cludes the possibility of the coexist- 
ence of another. The apodosis is in 
v. 6 vov dé For ef fy...ov8 ay jr... 
see c. iv. 8 note. 

Theodoret (on v. 5) has an interest- 
ing note on the service of Christian 
priests: ri Oymore tHs Kawns SiaOnkns 
ot tepels Thy puotiKny evroupylay ét- 
Tedovaw ; aAd OHAov Tots Ta Oeia Te- 
maWevpévots ws ovK aAAnY Twa Ouciav 
mpoapépopev GAG THs pas exeivns Kal 
CoTnplov THY puny emirehovpev. TOUTO 
yap nuw atros 6 deorotns mpoaérake 
‘rovTo TroLetre eis THY Euny avapynow"’ wa 
Th Oewpia Tov TUmoy ToY vTep Nnuaov 
yeyernnevoyv davapipynokdpeba trabnud- 
Tov Kal THY Tepl TOY evepyérnY ayarnY 
mupoevopev Kal TOY peAAOVT@Y adyabav 
Tpoopevapeyv THY aTrodAavoL. 

dvt@y Tt. mpooh.| seeing there are... 
Vulg. cum essent qui offerrent, V. L. 
aliis offerentibus. The tense of the 
principal verb (Aarpevovor) fixes the 
translation of the participle to the 
present. This offering is made xara 
vopov, ‘according to law,’ not ‘accord- 
ing to the Law.’ The idea is that of 
the authoritative character of the 
institution generally, and not of the 
specific form of the institution. Comp. 
c. X. 8 (kara vopov) note. 

ta dépa] not ‘gifts’ in the abstract, 
but ‘the gifts’ which God requires. 
The simple term is here used to in- 
clude offerings of all kinds (c. xi. 4; 
Matt. v. 23 f.; xxiii. 18 f.), 

5,6. The earthly Levitical service 
points to that which corresponds with 
a better covenant. 

5. otrwes...] The qualitative rela- 
tive (comp. ¢. ii. 3 note; v. 6 #rus) 
emphasises the character of the Levi- 


vouov N*AB: +7dr' v. S ND,. 


tical priesthood: priests such as 
serve that which is a@ copy and 
shadow... Latt. qui exemplari et 
umbre (serviunt) deserviunt. The 
Mosaic system was not complete in 
itself, original and independent: it 
was a copy of an archetype. It had 
no spiritual substance: it was only a 
shadow. Comp. John i. 17. 

Like our word ‘copy’ the word 
inddevypa expresses not only the 
image which is made by imitation 
(as here and c¢. ix. 23) but also the 
model which is offered for imitation. 
(John xiii. 15; James v. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 
6; comp. 2 Mace. vi. 28, 31; Heclus. 
xliv. 16. Comp. ¢. iv. 11 note.) 

For oxua compare c. x. 1 note; Col. 
ii. 17 (contrasted with oda). The 
word Aarpevovor is not to be taken 
absolutely (‘serve God in, after, a 
copy...’). The priest can rightly be 
said to serve the system. Comp. c. 
Xlil. 10 of rH oKnvn Aatpevovres. Ezek. 
xlv. 5 (otk). Clem. R. i. 32. For 
Aatpeveww see Additional Note on 
Ch Ze 

tay eroupaviey| of the heavenly 
order. The Tabernacle presented in 
figures the ideas of the Divine Pre- 
sence and the realities of heaven. 

The phrase is to be taken generally 
and not to be defined by the addition 
of ayiey or the like. 

The range of the occurrence of ra 
erouvpama in the N. T. is limited. It 
is found in St John: iii. 12; in the 
Hp. to Ephesians : i. 3, 20; ii. 63; iii, 
10; vi. 12; and in this Hpistle, here 
and in ix. 23. 

The general idea of the phrase is 
that of ‘the heavenly order, the scene 
of the spiritual life with the realities 
which belong to it. The abstract 
term is used here and in ix. 23 to 
guard (as it seems) against the danger 
of transferring to another world the 
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local conditions which belong to the 
earthly tabernacle. 

The phrase is not found in the txx. 
For émouvpavos generally see c. iii. 1 
note. In one sense, as Theophylact, 
following Chrysostom, points out, ra 
emovpama are realised on earth by 
faith: ra nyérepa émovpana’ bray yap 
pndev emiyecoy adda mdvta mvevpatiKd 
ev Tots puotnplos teAovpeva, evOa 
Bpuvow ayyedrkol &vOa Kreides Tis Bact 
Nelas THv ovpavay Kai apeois auapriav 
kal ad mdduy Seopd, bray nudy Td TroXl- 
Teupa €y ovpavois vmdpyel, Tas OvK 
éroupavia Ta Ka’ nas; So Primasius 
(on ix. 23): ceelestia, 7.¢. spiritualia 
quee in veritate modo in ecclesia 
celebrantur. 

Kabas Kexpnudriorar M.] even as 
Moses is warned of God...Latt. sicut 
responsum est Moysi...The verb ypn- 
pari¢ew is used in the active of giving 
a formal answer to an inquirer (as by 
an oracle), and then of giving an au- 
thoritative (divine) direction generally: 
Jen, XXVi. (XXXili.)! 2%) ¢; xii, 25): so 
xpnwatiop.os Rom. xi. 4. Hence the 
passive is used of the person who 
receives such a direction: Matt. ii. 12, 
22; Luke ii. 26 (D) keypnyariopévos 
nv; Acts x. 22; ¢. xi. 7. This use of 
the pass. is very rare elsewhere: Jos. 
Anti. iii. 8, 8 (a different usage is 
found Acts xi. 26). 

The direction is regarded as still 
present in Scripture (comp. Gal. iv. 
23 yeyévynra). Comp. ¢. vii. 6 note. 

péd\X@v emuredeiv] when he is about 
(as destined by the divine counsel: ec. 
xi. 8) to put into execution, to make 
(rather than to complete)...Vulg. cum 
consummaret (O. L. consummat). 
For émuiredeiv see c. ix. 6; 2 Cor. vii. 
UR in Levei Ven 

“Opa yap, dnoiv, rouncess...| for See, 
saith he (i.e. God), thou shalt make... 
Vulg. Vide, inquit, omnia facito... 


Ex. xxv. 40 (comp. xxv. 9; xxvii. 8). 
The quotation differs from the uxx. by 
the addition of mayra (which is not 
found in the original) and the substi- 
tution of deryOévra for Sedevypevor. 
The former word really sums up the 
specific directions given in regard to 
the different objects in Ex. xxy. All 
had a prescribed character and (it 
is implied) a divine meaning. 

The construction of momoes is un- 
certain. It may either go closely 
with Opa: ‘See that thou make...’ ; or 
it may be a distinct command: ‘See, 
regard attentively, the pattern which 
is shewn; thou shalt make’...as ap- 
pears to be the sense of the original. 
The yap belongs to the argument and 
not to the quotation. 

kara tov tvmov| Latt. secundum 
exemplar. Compare Acts vil. 44. It 
is not to be supposed that even Moses 
saw ‘the heavenly things’ as they are. 
He saw them as he had power to see 
them, 7.¢. according to human appre- 
hension. So St Paul heard the divine 
voice in ‘Hebrew.’ The heavenly 
things on which Moses was allowed 
to look took for him a shape, under 
the divine guidance, which could be 
reproduced on earth. 

The command is applied to Solomon 
in Wisd. ix. 8. 

Philo dwells upon the subordinate 
position of Bezaleel in regard to 
Moses and finds in the interpretation 


of his name év okva Oeod eas D¥3) an 


indication of the position which his 
work occupied: Leg. Alleg. iii. § 31 
(i. p. 106 M.); De Somn. i. § 35 (i. 
652 M.) rov rovrov tov mhéyparos Sn- 
puoupyov 6 tepds Aoyos Bewehend exahe- 
cev, Os Eppnvervdeis ear, €v oKLa Oeod> 
Ta yap punpara odros, Ta € mapadely- 
para dpxirexrovet Movons dvoua. De 


Plant. Noe § 6 (i. 333 M.). 
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6. vov dé diaf....] But now, as it is, 
as the case really stands, he hath 
obtained (iepovpyav thy timép nuav 
mpos Tov marépa peoreiay, Huth. Zig.) 
...For voy O€ see ¢. xi. 16: 80 yuri O€ ©. 
ix. 26. The form rérvyey occurs, 
though rarely, in late writers. 

Siahopwrépas ... Kpeirrovos...| Latt. 
melius...melioris...The two words are 
used again together in close juxta- 
position in c. i. 4. Perhaps xpeirrey 
has regard to intrinsic superiority and 
Stahoperepos to a superiority which is 
manifested directly. Moreover d:ad. 
recognises an exceptional excellence in 
that which is surpassed. The ‘name’ 
of angels and the ministry of the Levi- 
tical priests were both ‘ excellent.’ 

The word Xerovpylas goes back to 
©. 2 hevroupyos. 

diag. 60@ kal kp....] Compare ¢. vii. 
20 ff. for the converse argument. 

d1a0. pecirns| Latt. testamenti medi- 
ator. For d.a0. peoirns see ¢. ix. 15 ; 
xii. 24. 

Elsewhere in N. T. pecirns is used 
with the genitive of the person: Gal. 
iii. 19 f. 6 peoitns Evds ovK orww, I 
Tim. li. 5 pecirns beov kal avépereor. 
Comp. pecirevo c. vi. 17. The word, 
which belongs to late Greek, answer- 
ing to the Attic peréyyvos, is found 
once in the uxx., Job ix. 33 ; and it is 
found in Philo and Josephus. 

A covenant generally, and obviously 
a covenant between God and man, 
requires a mediator, one who standing 
between the contracting parties shall 
bring them duly into fellowship. Meoi- 
ms describes the action of Christ at 
the establishment of the New Cove- 
nant, as ¢yyvos (¢. Vii. 22) describes 
the position which He holds towards 
men by assuring them of its validity. 

The use of the term suggests a 


réruxev S*AD,*: rérevxev NB. 


kal Kp.: om. kal D,*-. 


point of superiority in Christ over the 
Aaronic High-priests. Moses was 
the ‘mediator’ of the Law (Gal. iil. 
19; Philo de vit. Mos. iii. § 19; ii. 160 
M.), but Christ who is the High-priest 
is also the Mediator of the new ‘ Law.’ 
He combines the offices of Moses and 
Aaron. Comp. ¢. ili. I. 

The limited office of ‘the Mediator 
of a Covenant’ suggests the thought 
of the wider work of a Mediator, 
which occupied the minds of early 
speculators on the relation of God to 
Creation. Philo, for example, gives a 
noble picture of the Word standing 
between the creature and. the Father 
of all, the messenger of divine order 
and the inspirer of human hope : Quzs 
rer. div. her. § 42 (i. 502 M.) 6 de 
avuros ikérns pev eote TOU OvynTov Knpai- 
vovtos del mpos TO apOaprov> mpecPev- 
Ths S€ TOU NyEpovos mpds TO UmNKOOV™ 
adyahdera dé éml tH SwpeG kal cepvy- 
vouevos adtny exdinyetrar dackey ‘Kat 
eyo elotnKkew ava pécov kupiov Kat 
vpov’ (comp. Num. xvi. 48).. . Perhaps 
there is no finer view of the relation 
of the world to its Maker possible 
apart from the Incarnation. 

nrs...vevonobernra| The superiority 
of the New Covenant is shewn by the 
superiority of the promises on which 
its conditions are founded (jis, ‘such 
that it is,’ ‘seeing that it is,’ v. 5 note). 
A Covenant necessarily imposes con- 
ditions. And a Covenant (Sca6/Kn) 
made by God is ‘enacted.’ Thus the 
Gospel itself, though in one sense op- 
posed to the Law, was not only the 
fulfilment of the Law; but in itself 
the ‘perfect Law’ (James i. 25). 
Freedom is the absolute consumma- 
tion of Law. 

émt kpeirr. emayy.| upon better pro- 
mises, Such as are contained in the 
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divine description which follows of 
the spirituality and efficacy of the 
new relation of man to God, based 
upon complete forgiveness. For the 
use of emi with dat. to express the 
conditions (accompaniments) see 2 
Cor. ix. 6; 1 Thess. iv. 7; Phil. iii. 9; 
(Luke xxiv. 47). 

(2) The new Covenant (7—13). 

The Levitical system corresponded 
with a Covenant which was recognised 
by the prophets as imperfect and 
transitory, for they spoke of the 
divine purpose to establish ‘a new 
Covenant.’ The section consists of a 

. brief introduction (7, 8a), the pro- 
phetic word (8 b—12), a general con- 
clusion (13). 

For if that first covenant had been 
Jaultless, a place would not have been 
sought for a second. *For finding 
Sault with them he saith 

Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, 

That I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah ; 

9Not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers, 

In the day that I took them by the 
hand to lead them forth out of the 
land of Egypt ; 

10 Because they continued not in 
my covenant, 

And I regarded them not, saith 
the Lord. 

Because this is the covenant that I 
will covenant with the house of 
Israel 

After those days, saith the Lord, 

Even putting my laws into their 
mind, 

And upon their heart will I write 
them: 

And I will be to them a God, 

And they shall be to me a people ; 


And they shall not teach every 
man his fellow-citizen, 

And every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord: 

Because all shall know me, 

From the least to the greatest of 
them. 

Because I will be merciful to 
their iniquities, 

And their sins will I remember no 
more. 

3In that he saith A new covenant, 
he hath made the first old. But that 
which becometh old and waxeth aged 
is nigh unto vanishing away. 

7. The teaching of the prophets 
bears witness to the superiority of the 
New order over the Old which has 
been affirmed in the last verse, for if 
the first Covenant had completely ful- 
filled the purpose to which a Cove- 
nant between God and man is direct- 
ed, then there would have been no 
room for another. The argument is 
parallel to that in ¢. vii. 11 ff. 

ei yap...jy dpepmros| For if that 
Jirst covenant had been faultless, Latt. 
nam si...culpa vacasset, fulfilling per- 
fectly the purpose to which it pointed. 
Comp. vii. 18. 

The Law itself is not blamed: the 
fault lay with those who received it 
(v. 8). None the less the Covenant 
did fail, so far as it brought no con- 
summation of man’s true destiny. 

The Covenant is called jirst in con- 
trast with devrépa by common Greek 
usage. Comp. c. ix. 6f.; x. 9; Acts 
i. 1. The addition of the pronoun 
(éxeivn) presents the Old Covenant as 
occupying the mind of the readers. 
Comp. 2 Cor. vii. 8; Matt. xviii. 32. 

ove av Sevr. e(nt. Tonos] a place 
would not have been sought for a 
second, Vulg. non utique secundi 
locus inquireretur. God made known 
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His purpose to establish a second 
Covenant; but for this, in the order 
of His Providence, fitting conditions 
were required. Hence it was not the 
Covenant itself for which men sought, 
but the place for it, the circumstances 
under which it could be realised. The 
feeling of dissatisfaction, want, prompt- 
ed to a diligent inquiry ; and to this 
the words addressed to Jeremiah— 
the prophet of the national overthrow 
and exile—bear witness. 

For the phrase (nreiy romov compare 
Tomov evpetv C. Xl. 17; 7. Siddvar Rom. 
xii. 19; r. A\aBe Acts xxv. 16. 

The two imperfects «i jv...ovK ay 
e(nreiro Mark a continuous state. 
While the first Covenant remained 
in force, there was yet searching for 
something more. This thought is ex- 
pressed by : ‘If the first had been...a 
place would not have been sought’: 
and not by ‘If the first were...would 
not be sought.’ Comp. ¢. xi. 15 ; and 
Additional Note on iv. 8. 

8a. peudopevos yap avrovs |The ex- 
istence of failure—fault—is established 
by the language of the Lord to Jere- 
miah: jor finding fault with them, 
he saith...(Latt. vituperans enim: 
st prius culpa vacasset above). ‘The 
people were not yet prepared to re- 
ceive the revelation which God design- 
ed to give. The Law had not had its 
perfect work with them. They had 
not lived up to that which they had 
received, 

The reference in them (ze. the 
Israelites) is supplied from a know- 
ledge of the circumstances. Comp. 
ly. 6; xi. 28. So Theophylact ; rour- 
€oTt Tois Tovdaiors (reading avrois) rots 
py Svvapevors TedcwwOjvar Sid THY vopu- 
K@V mpootaypnareayv. If avrois is read 
the translation finding fault with it 
he saith to them is possible, but it 
appears to be very unlikely. 

Aéyer] Jer, xxxi. (xxxviii.) 31—34. 


The speaker is the Lord Himself, not 
the prophet. The quotation (8b—12) 
is taken, with some variations, from — 
the Lxx., which, in the main, agrees 
with the Hebrew. See Additional 
Note. Carpzov has pointed out that 
Philo in a remarkable passage places 
Jeremiah in connexion with Moses, 
yvovs dru ov povoy pvorns eotiv adda 
kat fepopavrns ixavds (De Cher. § 14; 
i. 148 M.). 

The context of the quotation gives 
it a special force. Jeremiah at the 
crisis of national calamity pictures the 
final result of the discipline of the 
exile into which Judah was now going. 
The united people ‘Israel and Judah’ 
are to return to their land (xxx. 3). 
Ephraim is again recognised as first- 
born (xxxi.9). The sorrows of Rachel 
are consoled (xxxi. 15 ff.). The coun- 
sel of divine love finds certain accom- 
plishment (xxxi. 37). This issue is 
summed up in the establishment of a 
New Covenant, by which the fulfil- 
ment of the whole of God’s purpose is 
assured, when trial has done its work. 
Under this Covenant, grace not law 
is the foundation of fellowship. God 
comes to man as giving and not as 
requiring. 

The whole situation is Messianic 
no less than the special words. The 
time of national humiliation is the 
time of ardent hope. The fall of the 
Kingdom, which was of man’s will, is 
the occasion ofa greater promise. And 
nowhere else in the O. T. is the con- 
trast between the Law and the Gospel 
so definitely traced back to its essen- 
tial principle. 

The promises of the New Covenant 
are developed in due order. 

1. The wide range of the Cove- 

nant : 
It includes all the Old Covenant 
people: 
Israel and Judah (8), 
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2. Its character: 
(a) Negatively : 

Not after the type of that on 
which the people was first 
established (9). 

(0) Positively : 

Internal (10). 

Uniformly efficacious (11). 

Resting on complete forgive- 
ness (12). 

8b. "ISod nu. epx.] Behold days 
come...The phrase (D832 BMD) 13/}) 
is singularly frequent in Jeremiah. 
Were VilNs2 1x25 XVIy 145 X1X. 6:5 
ONG ERR XK 275 XI VIN, 
(GEXIN) BID oe XK (XK) 25 1147, 

Comp. Amos viii. I1; ix. 13; Is. 
XXXiIx. 6. 

So Philo, as has been already noticed, 
dwells with special emphasis on the 
prophetic gifts of Jeremiah. 

These ‘last days’ mark a period of 
trial and judgment. At the close of 
them the Divine Covenant is estab- 
lished in its glory. 

For the construction ny. épy....cal 
ovytedéoo see Luke xix. 43. 

ovvtedeow| Vulg. consummabo, O. 
L. disponam (confirmabo). So Lxx. 
Jer. xxxiv. 8, 15 (13....173), 

Perhaps, as Augustine suggests (de 
spir. et lit. 19 Quid est Consummubo 
nisi Zmplebo?), thisrendering is chosen 
to emphasise the efficacy of the Cove- 
nant. 

él T.,0l. lop. kal én r. 0. lov. ] Once 
again the divided and exiled people 
shall be brought together (comp. v. 
10). The schism which had brought 
ruin on the kingdom is to have no 
existence under the new order. 

To this issue the other great pro- 
phets point: Is. xliii. ff.; Hzek. xvi. 
60 ff. 


dad. x.] Latt. testamentum novum. 
The epithet (xawnyv) is quoted special- 
ly in v. 13. 

The phrase 6va6nxy Kan occurs 
TCOL XT e2)5) 292) COm Ii Ch 1X15. 

The reading in Lk. xxii. 20 is very 
doubtful; and the phrase is not found 
in the true text of Matt. xxvi. 28 and 
Mk. xiv. 24 (70 atwa pov, ro THs Sua- 
Onkns). 

In c. xii. 24 we read dvaOj«n vea. 
The distinction between xawés and 
véos is clearly marked in the N. T. 
usage. Kawos expresses that which 
is new in regard to what has pre- 
ceded, as novel in character, or un- 
used: vécs that which is new in 
regard to its own being, as having 
been in existence but a short time. 

The words occur in close connexion 
in Matt. ix. 17 Baddovow otvoy véov 
(which has been lately made) eis 
doxovs kawvovs (which have not been 
used before). Contrast Matt. xxvi. 
29 Oray avTo tive ped tpuadv Katvov 
(such as has not been before). 

See also Col. iii. 10 (rov véoy rov 
dvaxawovpevov) compared with Eph. 
iv. 24 (ii. 15) (rov Kawov dvOpwmoy Tov 
Kata Geov kta Oévra). 

Hence xawvos is used of the renova- 
tion of Creation: Apoc. xxi. 5; 2 Cor. 
Vv. 17 Ta dpxaia trapnhOer, idod yéyovev 
Kawa. 

The direct antithesis to kawos is 
dpxaios (that which has been from 
the beginning: 2 Cor. vy. 17); but 
mada.os (that which has been for a 
long time) forms a true opposite both 
to véos and to kawds (Matt. ix. 17; 1 
John ii. 7; Matt. xiii. 52; Mk. i. 21; 
Lk. v. 39). 

9. od kata tyv diad.] The Lord 
having fixed the breadth of His New 
Covenant, as embracing the whole 
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people, goes on to describe its cha- 
racter, and first negatively (v. 9). It 
is not according to, after, the pattern 
of that which was made at the Hxodus. 
The Covenant was to be not only a 
second one, but one of a different 
type. For the use of xara compare 
1 Pet. i. 15; Eph. iv. 24. 

nv éroinoa rots marp.| The original 
phrase is the same as that rendered 
just above ouryredéco emi...(comp. v. 10 
Suabnoopa +O ot.). These different 
renderings bring out clearly the con- 
ception that the Covenant is a mani- 
festation of the divine purpose of 
love. He of His Goodness fixes the 
terms. The Covenant is a dsadyxy 
and not a cuvOnKn. 

év 7) fd. emtAaBopevou poov... | This is 
an unusual rendering of the form 
OMA] 3p} OV2, Comp. Barn. ii. 
28 ev nuepa evrethapevov cov atT@ 
ypavrat Tov voor. 

The ‘day’ expresses vividly the 
period which marked the fitting sea- 
son for the action of God. Comp. 2 
Cor. vi. 2 (LXx.); Jud. xviii. 30. 

For émAaBopnévov compare ¢. ii. 16 
note. 

More mulierum loquitur sermo divi- 
nus, que apprehendere solent par- 
vulorum manus et plerumque ad se 
conducere, plerumque etiam huc illuc- 
que sustentando ne labantur, utpote 
firmos gressus non habentes adhuc 
(Primas.). 

eay. ex yjs Aly.] The Old Covenant 
is connected with the first formation 
of the nation and with that sovereign 
display of God’s power by which He 
separated externally a people from 
the world. This outward deliverance 
and establishment of the chosen nation 
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stands in natural connexion with the 
idea of the institution of a universal 
Church. Compare Is. xi. 16; Hos. 
adh Kye oan, “ile 

The Covenant with Abraham still 
remained (c. ii. 16 note). The Law 
was a first step towards its fulfilment. 

bre avrol...] because they...and I... 
Both pronouns are emphatic. opas 
TpOTov Trap nuav apyoueva TA KAKA}... 
Ta pévro. dyaba kai ai evepyeciar Trap’ 
avrov dpxovrat (Theophlct). 

It is remarkable that dr: causal is 
not found in the Epistle except in the 
quotations in this Chapter. It occurs 
in all the other writers of the N. T. 

ovk evéweway év| Hebr. 1129. The 


same original word is used of the 
Lord annulling His Covenant: Jer. 
xiv. 21. The uxx. rendering express- 
es forcibly the idea of the constraining, 
disciplining, power of the Law: Deut. 
XXVii. 26 (Gal. iii. Io). } 

Kayo jyéednoa avtav| Hebr. 1338) 
rapa *APYS, See Ges. Thes. s. v. 23, 
and Additional Note. 

10o—12, The positive character- 
istics of the New Covenant, ‘the better 
promises’ on which it rests, are to be 
found in (1) its spirituality (v. 10), 
(2) its universal efficacy (v. 11), (3) its 
assurance of free forgiveness (v. 12). 

10. Ore atrn...emuypapo adrovs} 
Because this is the covenant that I 
will covenant with the house of Israel 
...even putting my laws...and upon 
their heart will I write them. Under 
the Mosaic system the law was fixed 
and external: the new laws enter 
into the understanding as active prin- 
ciples to be realised and embodied by 
progressive thought. The old law 
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\ \ c t > ' Ul ' 
META TAC HMEPaC EkelNac, Aérel Kypioc, 


\ t > \ Uf > “n 
AlAOYC NOMOYC MOY EIC THN AIANOIAN AYTOON, 


Kal él "KapAiac! ayTOn Emirpayw ayToyc, 


Kal €COMAl AYTOIC EIC BEON 


\ > \ »” t > / 
KAl AYTOI ECONTAI MO! ElC AAON. 


10 Kapdlay 


xapdlas abr&v NAD, (plur. me syrr) (KAPAIAEAYTWN B): kapdlay adrav *. 


paw: ypaywo B. 


was written on tables of stone: the 
new laws are written on the heart 
and become, so to speak, part of the 
personality of the believer. The image 
is universal. Comp. 2 Cor. iii. 3. 

Philo speaks of the revelation of 
God Himself as being the highest 
form of Divine Covenant: dei£as éav- 
Tov ws evnv SevxOnva Tov adetkrov Ova 
tov pavar ‘kal éyd’ (Gen. xvii. 4), émudéyer 
“i600 7 duaOnKn pov, 7 macey xapirev 
adpxn te Kal mnyn avros ecips éyd (De 
mut. nom. § 8; i. 587 M.). 

The use of the simple dative (d:aé. 
T@ otk “Iop.) here as in v. 9 (€roinca 
tois m.) presents God as the disposer, 
framer, of the Covenant. 

The people of God is now again 
called by its one name ‘the house of 
Israel.’ The division of Israel and 
Judah (v. 8) has ceased to be. Com- 
pare Acts ii. 36; Rom. xi. 26; Gal. 
vi. 16; c. iv. 9; xiii. 12 note. 

pera tas ny, éx.| ‘Those days’ from 
the point of view of the prophet cor- 
respond with what the writer of the 
Epistle has spoken of as ‘the end of 
these days’ (i.2). The phrase is used 
peculiarly to mark the period of con- 
flict which immediately precedes the 
final triumph of Messiah. Comp. 
Matt. xxiv. 19. 

d:dovs...avtav] The participle d.dovs 
may go With duadyoopae : ‘I will make 
a covenant even by putting (Latt. 
dando)...and I will...’; or it may be 
taken with cat émeypaa: ‘I will make 
a covenant even thus, putting my laws 
..J will also write them...” On the 
whole the former construction is the 
more natural. For the transition from 


ém- 


the participle to the finite verb com- 
pare Moulton-Winer p. 717. 

The rendering of *NM"NS by the 
plural yéyous is remarkable. It may 
have been chosen to dissociate the 
general idea of the divine ‘instruction’ 
from the special Mosaic code with 
which it had been identified. 

The plural occurs again in the same 
quotation c. x. 16, but not elsewhere 
in the N. T.; nor does the plural . 
appear to be found in any other place 
of the Lxx. as a translation of MA, 
It is found for the (Hebr.) plural in 
Dan. ix. 10. Conversely o voos is used 
to express the plural; Ex. xviii. 20; 
Lev. xxvi. 46 (nA), 

The construction d.dovs...¢is ... is 
found in classical writers, e.g. Xen. 
Cyr. viii. 2, 20. Comp. Apoe. xvii. 17 
(the usage in Acts xix. 31 is strange). 

The result of dddvac cis is marked 
in the phrase dddvae ev... 2 Cor. 1. 22 ; 
viii. 16. Compare John iii. 35 with 
John xiii. 3. 

tHy Sudvovay...kapdias] Avavora ex- 
presses the discursive faculty of 
thought, while xapdia is the seat of 
man’s personal life, the moral charac- 
ter. Comp. Addit. Note on e¢. iv. 12. 

Comp. Lk. i. 51 dsavoia xapdias. 
1 Chron. xxix. 18. See also Eph. i. 
LOM (ye, ee heb: eats Ephveiyes tS 
(Scdvora, vos); 1 John v. 20. 

Kapdias may be gen. sing. or ace. 
pl. (Vulg. in corde. O. L. in cordibus). 
Both constructions are good. The 
corresponding word in the original is 
singular, and so probably is xapdcas 
here: Prov. vii. 3. 
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TTA) OY MH AIAAZWCIN EKACTOC TON TIOAITHN AYTOY 


\ a > nan , 
Kal EKACTOC TON AdEAPON AYTOY, AET@N 


OTI TIANTEC EIAHCOYCIN ME 


FN®OI TON KYPION, 


n a Ul > ~ 
aTIO. MIKPOY EWC MEFAAOY AYTON. 


°° 4 C a Lal ' > an 
12 611 [AEC ECOMAI TAIC AAIKIAIC AYTON, 


11 Tory NAB (rodelrnv) Dome syr vg syrhl txt: rAjovov S vg syr hlmg. avrod(r): 


éavtod D,*. avrod (2): om. D,*. 


+airay S$ me syrr. 

kal écouat...cadv] The end of the 
new Covenant is the same as that of 
the old. In both cases the purpose 
of God was to form a people truly 
His own: Ex. vi. 7. 

This end was accomplished extern- 
ally and typically by the separation 
and training of the Jewish people ; 
but more than this was required. 
The type had to find its fulfilment. 
To this fulfilment the prophets looked ; 
and the apostles proclaimed it: Apoc. 
Xxi. 3 (Aaol v. Aads); 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

Nothing is said directly in the 
prophets or in the Epistle of the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles into ‘the 
Commonwealth of Israel.’ This fact 
is included in the recognition of the 
essential spirituality of the new Cove- 
nant. Compare Hos. i. 9; ii. 1; Is. 
Ibis, Gre ZATO I Settle GB GC, We 05 (Gos 
Aaod); Xiii. 12 notes. 

For the construction eiva eis see 
c. i. 5 note. 

11. A second characteristic of the 
new Covenant follows directly from 
the first. The people are brought 
into true fellowship with God, and 
this involves an immediate knowledge 
of Him. No privileged class is inter- 
posed between the mass of men and 
God. All are true scribes (John 
vi. 45) in virtue of the teaching within 
them (1 John ii. 20, 27). All have im- 
mediate access to the divine Presence. 

The description marks the absolute 
relation, but does not define how the 
universal privilege will be in fact 
realised. 

od py Saou] v. 12; xiii. 5; x. 17 
(fut.). See Moulton-Winer, p. 636. 


eldjocovow: eldovow B*. ard puuKpod : 


Tov Tron....Tov ad.| The more general 
and the more special relations have 
their respective obligations. IloAirns 
occurs a few times in the Lxx. as a 
rendering of YD eg. Proy, xxiv. 28; 
Jer. xxxvi, (xxix.) 23. Comp. xi, 16 
note. 

Tvd6t...cidncovow...| Latt. cognosce 
...scvent.... The Lord will not be a 
stranger to be first recognised: all 
will have an absolute, inborn, ac- 
quaintance with Him from the least to 
the greatest (Latt. a minore usque ad 
majorem eorum). There will be no 
distinction of age or station or endow- 
ments in respect of this fundamental 
knowledge. 

This end was gained by the Incar- 
nation (John i. 18; xvii. 6); rod Qeod 
emt Ths ys ev capri Siarpivvavros Kal 
THY pow jay TH mpoarnet Oedaartos, 
€Aauev ev Tals mavtwyv uxais TO Ths 
aynOovs Oeoyvacias pds, Kat oidv tis 
emirnOeotns eveteOn TH avOparivn picer 
v0 THs xapiros mpos TO Tov Uvras eidévat 
Geov (Theophlet). 

12. The third characteristic of 
the New Covenant is that which 
contains the pledge of its efficacy. 
It rests upon forgiveness on the part 
of God, not on performance on the 
part of man. Its foundation is grace 
and not works (John i. 17). In this 
lies the assurance against such failure 
as the Old Covenant brought to light. 
Comp. Is. lix. 2. 

ort thews Eoopa] Vulg. guia pro- 
pitius ero. The New Covenant will 
be efficacious, for God Himself says 
I will be merciful. The phrase 
iAews €voua is found elsewhere in the 
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rY a n a \ a ay] 
KAl T@N AMAPTION AYTON OY MH MNHCOG ETI. 


122 co / , y \ 

Sev Tw AEvyety Kaintin memadNalwKey TH TPWTHVY, TO OE 
/ \ / \ fal 

TANALOUMEVOY Kal Yynpackoy eyyus apaviapod. 


12 Tay au. airoav X*B vg me syrvg: +Kal ray dvouidv adrav NAD, syrhl (see x. 17), 


13 70 dé: 7d re D,*. 


LXx. as arendering of nbp in reference 


to God’s forgiveness of sin: 1 K. viii. 
34 ff.; and of men: Num. xiv. 20; 
Jer, v. 1, 7. 

In the N.T. tAcos occurs again only 
in the phrase fAews cor Kipre (Matt. 
xvi. 22 absit a te domine), a form 
which is found in the uxx. (for 
, bdr): BEIM 3%, AOR SSO, T7/B 
1 Chron. xi. 19 fAeds por 6 beds. 

For the sense and usage of the 
cognate words see note on 1 John 
Ae eC, IIgn 7) NOLE: 

rais ddikiais| The plural is found 
here only in N.T., though it occurs 
often in the Lxx., and in combination 
with ¢&iAacacOa Dan. ix. 24; comp. 
Ps, Ixiv. 4; Hcclus. iii. 30; ¢. ii. 17. 

In connexion with this promise of 
forgiveness the prophetic disparage- 
ment of sacrifices and ritual as 
spiritually inefficacious must be 
noticed. The development of this 
inward religion begins with 1 Sam. 
xy. 22 f.;. compare Psalm 1. 8 ff.; 
li. 15 ff.; Hos. vi. 4 ff.; Amos v. 21 ff.; 
Micah v. 6 ff.; Is. i. 11 fff. 

In the writings of Jeremiah, on the 
eve of the long exile, when the 
sacrificial ritual became impossible, 
it was natural in the order of. divine 
Providence that the realities sym- 
bolised by sacrifices should be brought 
into prominence. Comp. Jer. vii. 
2 tet: 

Sacrifice, however, had its place in 
restored Israel: Jer. xxxiii. 11. Com- 
pare Is. lvi. 7; Ixvi. 20 ff; Mal. 
i. 10 f.; Hebr. xiii. 15 note. See 
Oehler, Theol. of O.T7., § 201. 

13. The conclusion goes beyond 
that which the prophetic passage was 
quoted to establish, The New Cove- 


Vito Jab 


nant is not only better, and founded 
upon better promises than the Old; 
but, yet more, it supersedes the Old. 
The characteristics of the New Cove- 
nant, and the very name which it 
bears, point to the abrogation of that 
which has now become ‘ the old.’ 

ev tO héyew] In that he saith 
(Latt. dicendo). Comp. ¢. ii. 8; 
Wty. 

meradatoxey] Latt. veteravit. By 
the use of the term ‘new’ in re- 
ference to another Covenant God 
has necessarily placed the other 
Covenant in the position of ‘old’ 
relatively. Even in the days of 
Jeremiah this sentence stands already 
written (perf.). Comp. % 5 Kexpn- 
pariorat. 

The active use of wadatdw, which is 
generally found in the middle form 
(i. 11 note) in the sense of ‘growing 
old, is rare. It occurs in the Lxx.: 
Lam. iii, 4 émadaiwoe cadpka. Is. 


Ixv. 22 Tra &pya madadcovor (2) 


ie. continue long, use to the full); 
comp. Job xxi. 13; Job ix. 5 0 makady 
dbpn; XXxii. 15 émadaiwoay Adyovs (they 
spoke no more). 

TO madatovpevoy Kat ynp.| Vulg. quod 
autem antiquatur (O. L. veteratur) 
et senescit. The use of the present 
as distinguished from memahatopevoy 
and rataoéé is significant. The 
divine words spoken to the prophet 
were accomplished slowly on the scene 
of life. The addition of ynpackoy adds 
a new thought. When that which is 
temporal has existed a long time it 
draws to its natural end. So Theo- 
phylact: ovk dkaipws karémavoey 7) véa 
Thy madaay GAG Sia TO ynpas.... 

eyy. dbancpod] nigh unto vanish- 
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ing away, Latt. prope interitum. 
The word d@anopos is singularly 
frequent in the txx. of Jeremiah as 


the representative of NY and TDDY, 


“It is used, for example, of Babylon 
li. (xxviii.) 26 ff. The verb adpaview 
occurs in several interesting con- 
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nexions: Matt. vi. 16, 19 f.; James 
iv.14; Acts xiii. 41 (Lxx). For eyyvs 
see ¢. vi. 8. 

For a time the continuance of the 
Temple services gave to the Old 
Order an outward semblance of en- 
during reality even after it was es- 
sentially abrogated by fulfilment. 
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Additional Note on viii. 1. Christ the High-priest and the 
Highpriest-King. 


The student will find it of deep interest to trace through the Epistle 
the gradual unfolding of the thought of Christ’s two offices, concentrated 
in one Person, and to consider the view which is given of the twofold 
relation in which He is shewn to stand to His people as High-priest and 
as King. Compare Additional Note on ii. 17. The double thought is Christ 
indicated plainly in the Introduction: i. 3 cadapiopov rév GpapTLay to.n- High- 
odpevos éxdbioey ev SeEiad THs peyadkoovyns év vWndois: the completed _ and 
Atonement is followed by the assumption of the Royal throne. The idea a 
of priesthood and high-priesthood is then developed; and in vii. 1 ff. the 
type of Melchizedek is brought forward to make it clear that God had 
designed for man something beyond that which was realised in Abraham, 
and still more beyond that’ which was realised in the Levitical order. 

This type of Melchizedek is declared to be fulfilled in the ascended 
Christ, viii. 1 rovodrov Zyopnev apyvepéa, Os exabioev ev deEiG THs peyakwovrns 
€v Tots ovpavois (comp. vii. 16 f.; 27). 

And Christ as King, having offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, 
waits upon His throne for the complete establishment of the sovereignty 
which He has finally won (comp. John xvi. 33 vevixnxa): X. II—I4. 

In these passages the two offices are placed in the closest connexion ; 
and the Session of Christ on the right hand of God is, with one exception 
(i. 13), always connected with the fulfilment of priestly work (i. 3 ; viii. 13 ; 

26 PAR 5a) Gay 

Thus it is plainly shewn that as High-priest Christ fulfilled two types ; A twofold 
and we must therefore distinguish two aspects of His High-priestly work : High- 

(1) as the fulfilment of the Levitical High-priesthood ; and (2) as the Useaee 
fulfilment of the royal High-priesthood of Melchizedek, the first before His 5 
Session (as High-priest), and the second after His Session (as High- 
priest- King). 

As High-priest before His Session, fulfilling the type of Aaron, Christ Fulfilment 
(3) ‘offered Himself’ (vii. 27 éavrdy dvevéykas; Vill. 3; ix. 14 €avrdy of the type 
mpoonveykev; ix. 26 bia THs Ovoias avrotd; X. IO—I12 dia THs mpoohopas Tot oe SaTOn, 
odparos "I, X....pliav mpooevéyxas Ovoiay); and (2) He entered into the 
Presence of God (iv. 14 OueAnAvOdra rods odpavors ; Vi. 20 Grou (els re 
éverepov Tod Katareraoparos)...clonOev...; Vill. 12, 16; ix. 12, 24 eiondOev 
eis Ta Gyta...); ix. 23 f. 

The whole discipline of earthly life was the preparation for the final 
High-priestly service. When the word TeréXeoras (John xix. 30) had 
declared the fulfilment of every condition, the Lord made the offering of 
Himself, and so entered into the Presence of God through His own Blood. 

Thus He fulfilled the type of the Aaronic High-priesthood (comp. Addit. 
Note on ix. 7, s.f). 
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The passages which deal with Christ’s offering of Himself bring before 
us successively the fact of His sacrifice (vii. 27); its necessity (viii. 3); its 
possibility (ix. 14); its absolute efficacy (ix. 25, 26, 28); its fulness (x. 10); 
and its continuous personal validity (x. 12—14). 

So again the passages which deal with Christ’s entrance into the 
Presence of God declare the fact (iv. 14); the purpose for man (vi. 20); the 
corresponding work (viii. 1, 2, 6); the single entrance made once for all 
(ix. 12); and the purification of the Sanctuary of redeemed humanity 
(ix, 23)f.), 

The ‘offering’ and the ‘entrance’ together present the accomplishment 
of the work typified in the Aaronic priesthood. This was gathered up 
into the service of the great Day of Atonement, which was marked by two. 
chief acts, the double sacrifice, and the restoration of the covenant 
fellowship between the people and God by the application of the blood (the 
life) of the sacrifice to the chosen place of God’s Presence, So Christ 
offered Himself upon the Cross and humanity in Himself, and entering 
before God, through His own blood, realised the abiding fellowship of man 
and God in His glorified humanity, openly seen before the face of God 
(ix. 24). By this appearance the ascended Lord perfectly fulfilled that 
which was typified by the bringing of the blood of the victim as a 
hallowing power to the Mercy-seat, the crowning service of the Aaronic 
priest. In Him, Priest at once and people, the Life which was offered was. 
present in a nobler and eternal form. 


Assump- Thereupon the Lord entered on the fulness of His work as Highpriest- 
ee the King; and the ideas connected with His Session gain their full inter- 
High- pretation, in its connexion with His one Divine-human Person (i. 3): His 
priest- twofold office (viii. 1 f.); the gathering the fruits of His victory (x. 12; 


hood after j, 13); the efficacy of His present help (xii. 2). 
epee After His Session—if we may use words of time of that which is beyond 
ae. time—He still fulfils His work as ‘High-priest after the order of Mel- 

chizedek,’ which we regard under two aspects, as the work of our King 


and the work of our High-priest : see Additional Notes on vz. 1, 2; xi. 10; 


xiii. 15. 
Silence as The aspect under which the writer of the Epistle thus regards the work 
to the of the Risen Christ explains his silence as to the fact of the Resurrection. 
ae The fact itself underlies all his argument. He assumes the permanence of 


Christ’s perfect humanity through death of which the Resurrection is the 
pledge; and dwells on the continued activity of Christ in His glorified 
humanity; but he refers to the Resurrection directly only once: xiii. 20. 
He thinks, so to speak, as St John in his Epistles, not so much of Christ’s. 
victory as of His triumph. 

Yet more, this treatment was necessarily suggested by the comparison 
of Christ’s priestly work with the typical service of the High-priest. 
Christ occupied the place both of the victim and of the priest, in regard 
both to the people and to God; and in that symbolic service the death of 
the victim was subordinated to the unbroken ministry of the priest ; and 
there was nothing in the type which answered to the Resurrection. 
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Additional Note on viii. 1, 2. The present work of Christ 
as High-priest. 


The present work of the Glorified and Ascended Son of man for men is Two as- 
indicated to us in the Epistle, in accordance with what has been already Pects of 
said, under two aspects, as the work of a High-priest and as the work of a ee 
King. As High-priest He represents man to God: as King He represents Christ, 
God to man. In the latter relation He is even now the Sovereign of the 
new Commonwealth, hereafter to be realised in its completeness (compare 
Additional Note on xi. 10). But in the present passage the thought is 
mainly of His High-priestly work. To understand this we must recall the The type 
type. The sacrifices on the Day of Atonement provided the means of oftheLevi- 
entrance to the Divine Presence. The application of the blood removed *¢@! High- 
every impurity which hindered the approach to God of him in whom the Use ae 
people were summed up. So cleansed the representative of Israel was 
able to sustain that awful fellowship for which man was made. And 
simply standing before the Lord he fulfilled his work. No words were 
spoken: no uttered intercession was made. It was enough that man was 
there according to Divine appointment, to witness in the most emphatic 
manner to the continued preservation of the established relation of man to 
God. Comp. Philo, de Monarch. ii. 6 (li. 227 M.); de vit. Mos. iii. § 14. 

Thus we read in a figure the High-priestly Work of Christ. By His The type 
offering of Himself He has made purification of sins (i. 3); He has applied fulfilled by _ 
the virtue of His Blood, to speak in earthly language, to the scene of the wor- ue 
ship of redeemed humanity (ix. 23); He has taken His seat upon the throne, 
entering in His humanity upon the full enjoyment of every privilege won 
by His perfect fulfilment of the will of God. Henceforth He applies for 
the benefit of men the fruits of the Atonement which He has completed. 

This work is shewn to us in the Epistle in three distinct forms, and we in three 
have no authority to go beyond its teaching. forms. 

i. Christ intercedes for men as their present representative before 
CWOle Whe BS 78 ibe Ay. 

ii. Christ brings the prayers and praises of His people to God, 
embodying their true spiritual desires, so that at each moment they 
become articulate through His Spirit and are brought through Him to the 
Throne : xili. 15. 

iii. Christ secures access for His people in their present state to ‘the 
holy place” where He Himself is, in His Blood—the virtue of His earthly 
life lived and offered: iv. 16; x. 19—22. 

These three forms of Christ’s work shew under the conditions of human 
experience what He does for humanity eternally. Our fellowship with 
God will grow closer, more perfect, more conscious, but still our approach 
to God, our worship, our spiritual harmony, must always be ‘in Him’ in 
Whom we have been incorporated. 
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yew, &e. 
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The modern conception of Christ pleading in heaven His Passion, 
‘offering His blood, on behalf of men has no foundation in the Epistle. 
His glorified humanity is the eternal pledge of the absolute efficacy of His 
accomplished work. He pleads, as older writers truly expressed the 
thought, by His Presence on the Father’s Throne. 

Meanwhile men on earth in union with Him enjoy continually through 
His Blood what was before the privilege of one man on one day in the 

ear. 

: So far the thought of the priestly work of the Ascended Christ is 
expressed under the images of the Levitical covenant, as He works for 
‘the people’ (j ékxAnota); but He has yet another work, as ‘priest after 
the order of Melchizedek, for humanity. He does not lay aside this wider 
relation in completely fulfilling the narrower. Rather it is through the 
fulfilment of His work for the Church—the firstfruits—that He moves 
towards the fulfilment of His work for the world. We have no powers to 
pursue the development of the truth, but it is necessary to remember it. 

In illustration of this conception of an universal priesthood it is inter- 
esting to compare Philo’s conception of the priesthood of the righteous 
man: Leg. Alleg. iii. 87 G. 135 M.); de post. Cain. 54 (@. 261 M.); de 
Monarch. i. 8 (ii. 220 M.). 


Additional Note on viii. 2. On the words Xevroupyeiv, 
Natpeverw Le. 


The groups of words connected with Aecroupyeiv and darpevew are 
naturally of frequent occurrence in this Epistle. Thus we find Aecroupyds 1. 
7; Necroupyety X. IL; Nevroupyla Vill. 6; ix. 21; NevroupyiKos i. 14; and 
Aarpeia ix. 1, 6; Aarpevew Vili. 5; ix. 9, 14; X. 2; xii. 28; xiii. 10. The 
former group of words is found elsewhere in the N.T. only in the writings 
of St Luke and St Paul: the latter group is found also in St Matthew 
(Lxx.) and St John (Gosp. Apoc.). The ideas which they express require to 
be distinguished. 

1. The group Aecroupyos, Necroupyeiv, Aecroupyia, is of common occurrence 
in the Lxx. Aecrovpyéds in every place represents nw, which is less often 
rendered by dudkovos and Geparwy. Aecrovpyeiv is the general translation of 
nl’ (more than sixty times), and in a very limited range it is used also for 
‘TAY. Aevroupyia is nearly always a rendering of my, The words are used 
habitually of the service of priests (Ex. xxviii. 31, 39) and Levites (1 Chron. 
Xvi. 4, 6). But they have also a wider application, of the service of Samuel 
to God (1 Sam. ii. 18; iti. 1) ; of service to the people (Ezek. xliv. 11 f.); of 
service to men (Num. iii. 6; xviii. 2; 1 Kings i. 4, 15 ; Heclus. x. 25). 

There is however one common feature in the different applications of 
the words. The de:rouvpyia is the fulfilment of an office: it has a definite 
representative character, and corresponds with a function to be discharged. 
This appears to be true even when the office is most personal. The classical 
usage of the term accentuated this thought of public service which lies in 
the word by its derivation (Aaés, Ajjizos, Neiros). The Athenian ‘ Liturgies’ 
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(Dict. of Ant. s. v.) expressed vividly the idea of a necessary service rendered 
to the state by a citizen who had the means of rendering it. And the 
usage of the word in the N.T. reflects something of the colour thus given 
to it. 

The words e:rovpyds, -eiv, -ia, are used in the apostolic writings of 
services rendered to God and to man, and that in the widest relations of 
social life. 

(a) Thus the officers of civil government are spoken of as Xecroupyol 
Geod (Rom. xii. 6), St Paul describes himself as Necroupyds Xpucrod "Incod 
eis ta €6yn (Rom. xv. 16) in the discharge of his debt to mankind in virtue 
of his commission to proclaim the Gospel (Rom. i. 5, 14). The priestly 
office of Zachariah was a Necrovpyia (Lk. i. 23). ‘Prophets and teachers’ 
performed a public service for the Church to the Lord (Aeroupyotvror 
avTév T@ kvpio Acts xiii. 21). In the widest sense the whole life of a 
Christian society becomes a sacrifice and ministry of faith («2 kai omévSopuat 
emi T7 Ovoia Kal Aetoupyia Ths mictews vuov Phil. ii. 17), to which the life- 
blood of their teacher is as the accompanying libation. And in a narrower 
sense the vessels of the Tabernacle were ‘ vessels of the ministry’ (ra cxevn 
Ths Necrovpyias Hebr. ix. 21). The Levitical priests serve (Accroupyeiv absol. 
Hebr. x. 11). And Christ Himself ‘has obtained a more excellent ministry’ 
(Stapopwrépas tréruxe Nevrovpylas Hebr. vill. 6), being ‘a minister of the 
sanctuary and of the true tabernacle’ (rdv dyiwy Nevroupyds Kal THs oKnVvAS 
Ths aknOwhs Hebr. vili. 2). 

The ministry to God is in a most true sense a ministry to men and for 
men. This Aecrovpyia is the accomplishment of an office necessary for 
human well-being. 

(0) The Aerovpyia directly rendered to men has an equally broad 
character. It is a service which answers to deep relations of social life. 
The wealthy have a ministry to fulfil towards the poor which belongs to the 
health of the body (éfeitovew kal év rots capkiKkois Aevrovpynoa avrois 
Rom. xy. 27); the due accomplishment of which brings wider blessings to 
the society (1 Suaxovia rijs Nectoupyias tavrns éoTi...mepirvevovea did TOMAGY 
evxapioriay tT Oe 2 Cor. ix. 12). In the closer relations of the Christian 
life a corresponding ministry has its place which cannot be disregarded 
without loss (Aevroupyov rhs ypetas pou Phil. ii. 25 ; Wa dvamnpwon rd tudy 
voTepnua THs mpos je Aevroupyias 7d. V. 30). 

In Ecclesiastical usage the word Aevrovpyia was used specially of the 
stated services of public worship, of ‘the evening service’ (7 éomepun 
Aeroupyia), of ‘the service of Baptism’ (7 tod Oeiov Bamrioparos Xerr.), and 
specially of the service of Holy Communion (7 ray Ociwy pvornpioy der. and 
simply 7 Aecroupyia*). See exx. in Sophocles Lez. s. v. 

The words are common in Clement: 1 Cor. 8, 9, 20, 32, 34, 40, 41, 43 f. 
They are found also in Hermas: Mand. v. 1, 2, 3: Sim. v. 3, 3, 8; vii. 6; 


1 The words find a remarkable paral- 2 There is an interesting discussion 
lel in Doctr. Apost. § 15 xe.porovnoare of the use of the word in this con- 
oby éavrots émisxémous Kal diaxdvous... nexion by Melanchthon in the Apology 


duly yap Necroupyobor kal avrol tiv Ae- for the Augsburg Confession (¢. xii. §§ 
Toupylav ruav mpopyrav Kal didackddwy. 80 ff.) in answer to the assertion that 
The ministry to the Lord is also a ‘Aerovpyla signifies sacrifice,’ 
ministry to His people. 
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ix. 27, 3: but they are not noted from Ignatius, Polycarp or Barnabas. 
Comp. Test. Lev. 2, 3, 4. 

2. The usage of darpevey and darpeia is more limited. The verb 
Aarpevew is common in the Lxx. and is almost always a rendering of Tay 
(Pent. Josh. Jud.: twice of nw). The noun Aazpeia is rare and in each 
case represents may. The words always describe a divine service, a 
service to God or to gods. This idea appears to spring *-om the conception 
of complete devotion of powers to a master which lies 1. he root of the 
word (Adrpis, latro, a hired servant). In classical writers the word 
Xarpe‘a is used of an absolute service personal (Aisch. P. V. 966) or moral 
(Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. 107 6 and Wyttenbach’s note), or religious (Plat. 
Apol. § 9 p. 23 B). 

The usage of the N.T. agrees with that of the Lxx. Aarpevew and 
Aarpe‘a uniformly express a divine service. This sense Augustine gives 
very well: ad societatem [civitatis czelestis] pietas vera perducit, que non 
exhibet servitutem relligionis, quam darpetay Greeci vocant, nisi vero Deo. 
The noun darpeia is rare. It describes the whole religious ritual of the 
Law : 1) Aarpeia (Vulg. obsequiwm) kai ai émayyedia: (Rom. ix. 4); dicardpara 
Aarpeias (Hebr. ix. 1); and also the spiritual antitype in the Christian order: 
my oyiKny Aarpelay (Rom. xii. 1). The plural, ai Narpeia (Hebr. ix. 6), 
marks the different elements of service. In John xvi. 2 the spiritual blind- 
ness of the persecutors of the Faith is shewn in its most extreme form where 
it is said that he who kills Christians will think Xarpeiav mporpépew TO Oe, 
that in that sacrifice he offers the service of complete devotion to God. 
The verb Aarpevey is much more frequent. It is commonly used with an 
object (eg. r6 Ged); but it is used also absolutely (Lk. ii. 37 ; Acts xxvi. 7; 
Phil. iii. 3 of mvevpare Oeod Aatp.; Hebr. ix. 9; x. 2). 

The words (Aarpevew, Xarpeia) occur in the same sense in Clement (1 Cor. 
45), Ignatius (Smyrn. 9 TO diaBdA@ Aarpever); Mart. Ign. 2 et py rv tov 
daipovey Eotro Aarpelav. Doctr. Apoust. 6 arb rod eiSodoOUrov Nav rpocexe’ 
Narpela ydp éeote Oedy vexpov. The word dAarpeia is also applied to the 
Service of Holy Communion (Const. Apost. viii. 15 4 yvoreKy Aarpeia, and 
Cotelier’s note). 

As far as the actual position is concerned arpevew is closely akin to 
Sovrevew, but the position is accepted voluntarily by the Adrpis (Aarpeveu* 
eAevOepos av Sovrcver Hesych.), while it belongs to the state of the Soddos. 
Aecroupyew and Aarpevewy occur together Hcclus. iv. 15. 

3. Both groups of words are clearly distinguished from dcaxoveiy, 
dvaxovia, which describe definite acts of service rendered to another, and 
that specially in obedience to express direction. So the Christian becomes 
a didkovos of God and Christ (John xii. 26; Rom. xiii. 4; Col. i.7; 1 Tim. iv. 
6 &c.), waiting for the least expression of the divine will that he may obey 
it in deed. The word dcaxoveiy is not found in the Lxx. and didcovos occurs 
only in Hsther (three times ; dcaxovia in 1 Mace. xi. 58). See Hebr. i. 14; 
vi. 10. Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 12. 

Speaking generally then Aecrovpyia marks the fulfilment of function in 
regard to the claims of a larger life: Narpeia, the service of perfect 
subjection to a sovereign power : d:axovia, the ministry of appointed action. 


i ai so 
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Additional Note on viii. 5. The general significance of the 
Tabernacle. 


It is characteristic of the Hpistle that all the arguments from the The Ta- 

divine worship of Judaism which it contains are drawn from the institu- eerie 
tions of the Tabernacle. These, which are treated as the direct embodi- temple 
ment of the heavenly archetype, are supposed to be still preserved in the gives the 
later forms and to give force to them. They were never superseded even eee 2 
when they were practically modified. The Temple indeed no less than the orsign 
Kingdom, with which it corresponded, was the sign of a spiritual declension. 
Both were endeavours to give a fixed and permanent shape, according to 
the conditions of earthly life, to ideas which in their essential nature led 
the thoughts of men forward to the future and the unseen. God was 
pleased to use, in this as in other cases, the changes which were brought 
about by the exigences of national life for the fulfilment of His own 
counsel, but the divine interpreter of the Old Testament necessarily looked, 
beyond the splendours of the sacred buildings (Matt. xxiv. 1 ff), and the 
triumphs of the monarchy of David, to the sacred tent of the pilgrim people 
and the heavenly sovereignty! 

The usage of the Hpistle in this respect (vili. 2, 5; ix. 11) is felt to be Refer- 
more significant when we take account of the usage of the other Books of the T ue 

e Taber- 
the New Testament. The only other references to the Tabernacle (earthly nacle and 
or heavenly) are in Acts vii. 44 ( oxnv7y Tov paprupiov), and in the Temple in 
Apocalypse (xiii. 6 BXaodnpfoa 75 wvopa adrod Kal Thy oKnry adrod, rods the N. T. 
év T ovpav@ oknvovvtTas, XV. 5 6 vads THS oKNvAs TOV paptupiov, XXi. 3 7 
oKnv7 Tov Geod peta TeV avOpeéreov). In the passage of the Acts St Stephen 
appears to draw a contrast between the ‘tent’ and the ‘house’ (wv. 47 ff.); 
and the language of the Apocalypse illustrates in several points the wider 
views of the Tabernacle which are opened in the Epistle. The term 7d 
iepov (the Temple with its courts and subordinate buildings) is found 
outside the Gospels and Acts only in 1 Cor. ix. 13, where the reference to 
the Jewish Temple is fixed by Ovcvaornpioy (c. x. 18). Nads (the Sanctuary) 
is used in a spiritual sense in John ii. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 16 f.; vi. 19; 2 Cor. 
vi. 16; Eph. ii. 21 (comp. Apoc. xxi. 22), and again literally in 2 Thess. ii. 4. 
The word ofkos is used of the material building in the Gospels and Acts, 
and of the human antitype in 1 Pet. iv. 17; 1 Tim. iii. 15, as in Hebr. iii. 
2 ff.; x. 21 (from Num. xii. 7 uxx.). Thus the actual reference to the 
Mosaic Tabernacle as a lesson in the divine revelation is peculiar to the 
Epistle. What then was its general teaching ? 


1 Tt does not in any way belong to 
the present subject to discuss critical 
questions as to the account of the Ta- 
bernacle in the Pentateuch. That nar- 
rative unquestionably expressed and 
fashioned the faith of the Jews from 
the Return to the Apostolic Age, and 


it is with that faith that we are con- 
cerned, Yet it must be added that it 
seems to be an incredible inversion of 
history to suppose that the Tabernacle 
was an imaginary ideal constructed 
either from the Temple of the Monar- 
chy or from the Temple of the Return. 
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The names of the Tabernacle offer an instructive answer to the 
question. 

(a) The commonest single name is that which expresses generally ‘a 
habitation,’ jn. The root }2¥ is used of ‘settling, ‘resting, ‘dwelling, 
and that both of men and beasts (so of the glory of God—the Shekinah in 
later language—Ex. xxiv. 16 &c.). The word }DwID suggests then nothing 
more than ‘dwelling-place’ (of men, Num. xvi. 24, 27; Ps. Ixxxvii. 2, &.; 
of the Temple in the pl., Ps. xliii. 3; xlvi. 5, &c.), and, as it is expressed 
definitely, ‘the dwelling-place of Jehovah” (”” JWI) : Ley. xvii. 4; Num. 
VE O35 -Xvil. 13 (28); xix 135 EXEL 30, 47 [Josh. xxii. 19; 1 Chron. 
xxi. 29] (LXX. ) ov?) Kupiov, Vulg. tabernaculum Domini). Comp. Ex. 
xxix. 45 f. It is generally rendered in the Lxx. by oxnvy (106 times 
[Trommius]) and less frequently by oxjvopa (17 times); and in the Vulg. 
by tabernaculum. A second name ‘tent,’ baie, is more definite, and 
describes the characteristic dwelling of the wilderness though it was used 
also in later times (Ps. xv. 1; xxvii. 4). This name is used sometimes 
alone (Ex. xxvi. 9, 11 ff, 36; xxxill. 7 fL; xxxvi. 18 f,, 37; xxxix2 33, 40, 
Num. ix. 7; xviii. 3; Deut. xxxi. 15), but more frequently in combination 
with other words (‘the tent of meeting,’ ‘the tent of the witness’ 
[testimony]). The ‘habitation’ (‘dwelling’) and the ‘tent’ are clearly 
distinguished (Ex. xxvi. 7; xxxv. 11; xxxvi. 14; Num. ix. 16). The ‘tent’ 
was over the ‘dwelling, as its ‘covering’ (Num. iii. 25), so that we 
find the phrase ‘the tabernacle (dwelling) of the tent of meeting’ (Ex. 
Xxxix. 30; xl. 2, 6, 29 TWD Oats }wND : comp. Apoc. Xv. 5 6 vads THs oKnyns 
Tov paptupiov). Unhappily the Luxx. rendered Oaks in the same way as 
jaw (oxnv} nearly 140 times, and by oxjyopa 44 times); and in this it was 
followed by the Vulgate which gives for the most part tabernaculum for both. 
The word tentoriwm, which is elsewhere used for ‘tent,’ and not unfrequently 
for the tents of the people in the narrative of the Exodus (Num. i. 53; ii. 3, 
27, &c.), is used in the Vulgate in connexion with the Tabernacle for the 
‘curtains’ (Hx. xxvi. 2), for the ‘screen’ at the entrance of the Tent (Ex. 
XXvi. 36 f.; Xxxv. 15; xxxvi. 37; xxxix. 38, &c.), for the ‘hangings’ and 
the ‘screen’ of the court (Ex. xxvii. 9 ff, 16; xxxv. 17; xxxviii. 9 ff; 
xxxix. 39 fi, &c.). Once only it is used for the sacred Onis (Ex. xxxiii. 8), 
and once for the sacred 1DwND (Num. ix. 15). The name ‘ palace’ (22°) 
belongs to a later time (1 Sam. i. 9; iii. 3); but ‘house’ (2) is used of the 
Tabernacle (Hx. xxiii. 19), as it is used of the tents of the patriarchs (Gen. 
2O.GML EO KSSaunl, 117/° DynONT ma 1 Chron. vi. 33). 

__More commonly, however, the Tabernacle is described by a compound 
title. The simple terms ‘habitation’ and ‘tent’ are defined by the addition 
of some other word as ‘witness’ (testimony) or ‘meeting’; and these two 
designations express two distinct aspects of the Tabernacle. 

(b) The title ‘the tent of witness’, navi Saks, is rare. It occurs Num. 
ix, I5 (LXX. Tv ofkov rod paprupiov); xvii. 7f. (22f.) Gf on) rod apt.) ; 
xviii. 2 (7 ox. 7. w.). We find also ‘the habitation (tabernacle) of witness,’ 
nyn avi, Ex. xxxviii, 21; Num. i. 50, 53; x. Ir () ox. 7. p.). The 
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Vulgate rendering of both phrases, except in the last place (which has 
tabernaculum faederis) is tabern. testimonit. The sense of the titles is 
fixed by the use of N)TY in other connexions: ‘the ark of the witness’ 
(nq fN) Ex. xxv. 22; xxvi. 33f3; xxx. 6, 26 (LXX. 9 KiBords rod 
paptupiov, Vulg. arca testimonit [testamenti xxx. 26]); the ‘tables of the 
witness’ (MIN nin?) Ex. xxxi. 18; xxxiv. 29 (Uxx. ai mAdkes [rod 
peaptupiov|, Vulg. tabula testimonit); and ‘the veil of the witness’ (n3B 
nya) Lev. xxiv. 3 (Vulg. velum testimonii). The ‘witness’ was the 
revelation which God had made of His will expressed in ‘the ten words’ 
(Ex. xxv. 16, 21). Comp. Hx. xvi. 34; xxvii. 21; xl. 20; Lev. xvi. 13; 
Num. xvii. 4,9. This ‘witness’ was the solemn declaration of the claims 
and nature of God, who took up His dwelling in the midst of Israel (Lev. 
xix. 2). The Tent under which He dwelt had this enshrined in it to 
determine its character. So it was that this Tabernacle was specially 
called a ‘holy place, a ‘sanctuary’ (Wap LXX, dylacpa, TO ayiacrnptor, 
TO nytagpévoy, Ta ayia, Vulg. sanctuarium. Hx. xxv. 8; Lev. xii. 43; xxi. 
UDG NAC B 5.4 ain 40) 

(c) But the usual name of the Tabernacle is ‘the tent of meeting, (c) Phe 

sin Onis, This title occurs constantly in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers ee 
(from Ex, xxvii. 21 onwards), but once only in Deuteronomy (xxxi. 14). It 
is translated in the txx. by the same phrase as ‘the tent of witness, 7 
Kn) Tov paptrupiov, and in the Vulg. (following the Old Latin) by 
tabernaculum testimonit (Ex. xxvii. 21; xxxv. 21 &c.; Num. ii. 17; iii. 
7; Xvii. 7, 10), and, habitually in Numbers, by tabern. feederis (Bx. xxxi. 
7; xxxiil. 7; Lev. xxiv. 3; Num.i. 1 &.). Two interpretations have been 
given of it: ‘the tent of the congregation,’ the place where the congregation 
of Israel was gathered together (A. V. the tabernacle of the congregation) 
and ‘the tent of meeting, the place where God revealed Himself to His 
people (so R. V.). Both senses are defensible on linguistic grounds; but 
the second is clearly required by the narrative itself. The Tabernacle 
was the place where God made Himself known (Ex. xxv. 8, 22), speaking 
to the representatives of the nation (Hx. xxix. 42 f.; Num. xvii. 4 [19]); 
and it could not truly be said that the people were assembled in ‘the tent’ 
(yet see Matt. xxiii. 38). The ‘tent of meeting’ was so completely 
identified with the revealed Presence of the Lord that it is said to ‘dwell 
with the people in the midst of their uncleannesses’ (Lev. xvi. 16). 

Taking then these three general titles of the Tabernacle we see that General 
the structure was held to represent provisionally in a sensible form three result of 
truths (a) the Presence of God with men, (0) His righteousness, (c) His sae 
‘conversableness*’ It is scarcely necessary to add that the idea of a 


1 TJ venture to use this most signifi- 
cant word of Howe. ‘Such a sort of 
Deity as should shut up itself and be 
reclused from all converse with men, 
would leave us as disfurnished of an 
object of religion, and would render a 
temple on earth as vain a thing, as if 


there were none at all...We might, 
with as rational design, worship for a 
God what were scarce worthy to be 
called a shadow of a man, as dedicate 
temples to a wholly unconversable 
Deity...For that measure and latitude 
of sense must be allowed unto the ex- 
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‘dwelling’ of the Lord in no way tended to confine His Presence to one 
spot: it simply gave a distinct reality to the fact of His Presence. So 
again the conditions of the ‘witness’ and the ‘meeting’ were not absolute. 
They emphasised the truths that God Himself determines the terms and 
mode under which He offers Himself to men conformably to His own 
Nature. 

If now we consider the account of the building and arrangement of the 
Tabernacle we shall recognise that it was fitted to convey most impressively 
the three lessons which it embodied. It was held to be wholly of divine 
design. No part was originated by human invention. It was reared after 
the pattern in which God prescribed the details of the way in which He 
should be approached (Ex. xxv. 9, 40; Hebr. viii. 5). So the people 
confessed that if God is to be known, He must reveal Himself. 

Again: it was framed substantially out of free-will offerings (Ex. xxv. 
2). There was indeed ransom-money, equal in amount for every one, 
which was used in the structure (Hx. xxxviii. 25 ff), but this was 
employed for definite purposes; and the narrative emphasises the 
willingness with which the people contributed to ‘the work of the tent, 
and all the service thereof’ (Hx. xxxy. 20ff.; xxxvi. 5ff.). A revelation 
comes from God only, but it is for man to embrace it from the heart and 
give form to it. 

The general plan of the Tabernacle suggested, even to the simplest 
worshipper, the Majesty of God, Who hides Himself even when He comes 
among men. The three divisions of the whole fabric, the sacred inclosure 
COSM Luxx. 7 addy Vulg. atriwm. Hx. xxvii. 12 ff. ; xxxv. 17 f. &.) and the 
twofold Tabernacle ‘the Holy Place,’ and ‘the Holy of Holies’ (WIPD ROR 
Td dywov, Vulg. sanctuarium ; and DowaIpA wap, TO ayov [ra ayia] Tdy aylov, 
sanctuarium sanctuarti (sanctum, -ta, sanctorum) Hx, xxvi. 33 f.; Num. 
iv. 4, 19; but the simple term wIpn is also used of the innermost 
sanctuary, Lev. xvi. 3, and probably owiIpa WIP of the whole sanctuary, 


Num. xviii. 10), marked stages in human approach to Him; and the 
increasing richness of the material in the successive parts suggested 
thoughts of His immeasurable dignity. The chamber—the perfect cube 
(comp. Apoc. xxi. 16)—which expressed His most immediate manifestation, 
was in itself wholly dark. For man perfect darkness and perfect light 
(1 Tim. vi. 16) are in effect the same. We, in our weakness, can see 
objects only when the two are mixed. Comp. Ps. xviii. 11; xevii. 2; 1 
K. viii. 12. So also the limitations in the right of entrance to each part 
shewed that as yet God could not be fully known by men even with the 
knowledge to which they could attain. The way to His presence was not 
yet open (Hebr. ix. 8). None but the members of the chosen race could 
enter the Court: none but the members of the representative tribe could 
enter the Holy Place: none but the one representative of the priestly 


pression ‘conversableness with men,’ it and hath a gracious inclination of 
as that it signify both capacity and will thereunto’ (Lhe Living Temple, 
propension to such converse; that i, ch. vi. § 1). 

God is both by His nature capable of 
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body could enter, and that only on one day in the year, to the innermost 
sanctuary where God shewed His glory. 

The furniture of the different parts still further illustrated by intelligible The furni- 
symbols the conditions and the limits of the approach to God. The Court ture of the 
contained two objects which could not fail to speak to the hearts of the ms 
worshippers, the Laver, and the Altar of burnt-offering. The first require- 
ments for drawing near to God were seen to be purity and sacrifice. In 
the Holy Place there was fuller teaching. The Table of the Shewbread 
and the Seven-branched Candlestick exhibited human service in a higher 
form, as the light of men, and the food of God. The Altar of Incense, 5 
placed against the inner veil, so as to be in face of the Ark and in closest 
connexion with the Holy of Holies, expressed yet another thought, the 
thought of human aspiration, prayer and not action. 

So far the vessels of the Tabernacle represented the relations of man to 

God. The vessels of the most Holy Place represented the relations of God 
to man, His holiness, His grace, His sovereignty. The Law—the ‘witness’ 
—was set as the foundation of all. Over that was spread the Mercy seat ; 
out of which rose the two Cherubim—the representatives of creation— 
bending over it, as if eager to look into the mysteries of redeeming love, 
while between and above them was the sign of the Divine Presence on 
which man could look only through the atmosphere of adoring aspiration 
(Lev. xvi. 13). 

But when all was thus ordered according to the heavenly pattern, by The con- 
men in whom God put His spirit, and out of materials which were gifts of secration. 
devotion, the structure was not yet complete. It was as a fair body not 
quickened by life. So when everything was ready, the Tabernacle itself 
with all its furniture was solemnly anointed, like the High-priest, or the 
King, or the Prophet ; and then at last it was fit for the fulfilment of its 
office (Ex. xl. 9 ff.; Num. vii. 1 ff.). 

So far, it appears, there can be no reasonable doubt as to the symbolism The 
of the Tabernacle. It conveyed of necessity deep religious thoughts to details 

: nao possibly 

those who reverently worshipped in it. It was however a natural, and 51) signi- 
indeed a justifiable belief, that the spiritual teaching of the fabric was not ficant. 
confined to its ruling features but extended also to every detail. There are 
correspondences between all the works of God which deeper knowledge 
and reflection make clear. The significance attached to the numbers which 
continually recur in the relations of the several parts cannot be questioned. 
Many therefore in all times have endeavoured to read the meaning of the 
parts, either as symbols of a divine order in creation, or as types of the 
divine counsel fulfilled by the coming of Christ. Into these ingenious 
speculations we cannot enter at length; but the Jewish opinion current in 
the apostolic age must be noticed, if only to place the originality of the 
Hpistle in a true light. 

Both Josephus and Philo, representing at no great interval of time the Views of 
complementary teaching of Jerusalem and Alexandria, agree in regarding J Hite a 
the Tabernacle as being in some sense a symbol of the universe. There is on the Ta- 


_ _ bernacle. 
1 The general view of the Tabernacle by Hengstenberg, Beitrige zur Hinl. 


and its Furniture is given admirably ins A. T. ili, 628 ff. 
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a characteristic difference in their treatment of the subject. Josephus is 
definite and literal in his interpretation: Philo plays, as it were, with 
many thoughts, and is not always consistent in the meanings which he 
indicates. But both alike follow a naturalistic symbolism. The Tabernacle 
is not for either of them the sign of another order. 

The interpretation of Josephus is contained in a single chapter which 
may be quoted entire as illustrating a dominant type of thought at the 
time when the Epistle was written. After describing the Tabernacle and 
its furniture, he continues: ‘One might marvel at the hatred which men 
persistently shew towards us as though we made light of the Divinity (ro 
Ociov) which they are minded to worship. For if any one will consider the 
structure of the Tabernacle, and regard the dress of the priest and the 
vessels which we use in the divine service, he will find that the lawgiver 
was a godlike (Getov) man and that we are visited with evil reproaches by 
the world without any good ground. For he will find that the several 
parts have been framed to imitate and represent the universe (ra dda), if 
he takes the trouble to observe them with impartiality and intelligence. 
The Tabernacle for example, which was thirty cubits long, the Lawgiver 
divided into three parts!: two of these he left open to all the priests, as 
an ordinary and common place, and so indicated the earth and the sea, for 
these are accessible to all: the third portion he confined to God alone, 
because the heaven is also inaccessible to men. Again by setting the 
twelve loaves upon the Table he indicated the year, divided into so many 
months. By making the Candlestick a combination of seventy members 
he expressed darkly the influences of the planets exercised over definite 
portions of the zodiac, each of ten degrees’, and by setting seven lamps 
upon it, he shews the course of the planets, for they are so many in number. 
The veils being woven of four fabrics signify the nature of the elements: 
that is to say, the fine linen seems to indicate the earth because flax 
springs from the earth; and the purple the sea, from the fact that it is 
dyed with the blood of fish; the blue is designed to signify the air, and the 
scarlet is a natural emblem of fire. Further the High-priest’s robe being 
of linen indicates the earth, and the blue, the sky, having a resemblance to 
lightning given by the pomegranates and to thunder by the sound of the 
bells. The Ephod [he wished to represent] the nature of the world which 
it was the pleasure of God should be formed of four elements, inwoven 
with gold, I fancy, to suggest the splendour which attaches to all things. 
And he set the Breastplate in the middle of the Ephod to serve as the 


JOSEPHUS. 


1 Josephus (unlike Philo) neglects 
the Symbolism of the Court, and thus 
is driven to regard the Porch of the 
Sanctuary as a separate part. 

> ras Trav mraynTav Sexaporplas ivl- 
éaro. The allusion is not to the num- 
ber seventy, but to the combination of 
seven with ten (10x 7), the number of 
the planets with the number which 
measured the extent of their active 
influence. The thirty degrees of the 
whole circle of the heavens (360°) 


which was occupied by each sign of 
the Zodiac, was divided into three 
parts of ten degrees each (Sexaporpla). 
Each part was assigned to a particular 
planet, which thus ‘exercised its do- 
minion and power over spaces of ten 
degrees.’ The planet which so pre- 
sided over the space was called ‘de- 
canus’ a ruler of ten; and each sign 
had three ‘decani.’ Jul. Firmicus 
Maternus, Astron. ii. 4. 
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earth, for the earth occupies the midmost place. Yet more by investing 
the High-priest with a Girdle, he indicates the ocean, for this embraces the 
world. Furthermore the two sardonyx-stones by which he fastened the 
dress of the High-priest signify severally the sun and. the moon; and 
whether we please to understand by the twelve jewels the twelve months 
or the twelve groups of stars which Greeks call the Zodiac, we shall not go 
far from the meaning which they convey. The mitre again seems to me to 
be emblematic of heaven, since it is made of blue, for otherwise the name of 
God would not have been placed upon it, set conspicuously upon the fillet, 
and that a fillet of gold, for the sake of its splendour in which the Divinity 
especially delights’ 

Philo’s earlier exposition is much more elaborate. He supposes that Puro. 
the Court represented the objects of sense (ra aicOnrd), the Sanctuary, the 
objects of thought (ra vonra). On this view the five pillars of the porch 
indicate the senses, which have relations both outwards and inwards. 
The fourfold fabric of the veil he interprets exactly as Josephus of the four 
elements, and so also the seven lamps of the Candlestick, of the planets, 
with the Sun in the midst. He sees in the High-priest’s robes a clear 
image of the world, but he differs in many parts from Josephus in his 
explanation of the parts. The words with which he closes his account of 
the dress exhibit favourably his general method: ‘Thus is the High-priest 
arrayed when he undertakes his sacred service, in order that when he 
enters the Sanctuary, to make the prayers and sacrifices of our fathers, 
all the world may enter with him, through the symbols which he wears ; 
for the long robe is a symbol of the air, the pomegranate, of water, the 
_flower-border, of earth, the scarlet, of fire, the Ephod, of heaven; and, more 
particularly, the round emeralds on his shoulders, on which severally are 
six carvings representing six signs of the Zodiac, are symbols of the two 
hemispheres ; and the twelve stones upon his breast in four rows of three, 
the ‘ Rational’ (Logeion), as it is called (76 Aoyesov), is the symbol of the 
Logos who holds together and administers the whole. For it was necessary 
that he who performs priestly service to the Father of the world should 
use as Advocate (sapdkAnrov) a Son most perfect in virtue, both to secure 
oblivion of sins and a supply of most bounteous blessings*’ 


1 Antt. iii. 7, 7. Comp. Bell. Jud. 
v.5,4—7. Weber (Altsynag. Theol. s. 


in Ea. ix.) interpreted the Tabernacle 
in a religious and moral sense. Differ- 


191) has some interesting references to 
the Rabbinic ideas on the relation of 
the Tabernacle to creation. See parti- 
cularly Bammidbar R. § xii. (Wiinsche, 
295). Compare also Biihr, Symb.i. rog f. 

2 Philo Vit. Mos. iii. § 14 (ii. 155 M.). 
Comp. De epist.§ 34 (i. 378 M.). This 
naturalistic, symbolic form of inter- 
pretation found acceptance among 
some of the early Greek Fathers, and 
it has found considerable support in 
recent times (Bahr, Symb. d. Mos. 
Cult. 18379). See Clem. Alex. Strom. 
v. 6, §§ 32 ff.: Theod. Mops. and Theo- 
doret on Hebr. ix. 1. Origen (Hom. 


ent schemes of interpretation are dis- 
cussed briefly by Fairbairn, Typology 
of Scripture, ii. 253 ff. Abundant refer- 
ences to modern works are given in 
the various Dictionaries of the Bible. 

There are several medizval discus- 
sions of the Tabernacle which deal 
chiefly with its moral and religious, as 
distinguished from its cosmical, im- 
port; Bede, De Tabernaculo...(Migne, 
P. L. xci. 393 ff.); Adamus Scotus 
(tr180), De tripartito Tabernaculo (P. 
L. exeviii. 609 ff); Petrus Callensis 
(+1187) Tab. Mos. mystica et moralis 
expositio (P. L. ccii. 1047 ff.) 
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The teach- 
ing of the 
Epistle. 


The Hu- 
manity of 
Christ the 
archetypal 
Taber- 
nacle. 
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If now we turn from these material and intellectual analogies to the 
teaching of the Epistle, it will be evident that we have passed into another 
region. The Tabernacle is indeed regarded by the writer as formed after 
a heavenly pattern (c. viii. 5; comp. Wisd. ix. 8): it has its divine cor- 
relative (c. viii. 2, 5; ix. 11): it served as a figure (c. ix. 9) up to the time 
when Christ’s apostles were able to declare the fulfilment of its signs; and 
its furniture was charged with a meaning which he could not discuss from 
due regard to proportion (ix. 2—5). But it was not simply an epitome of 
that which is presented on a larger scale in the world of finite being: the 
archetype to which it answered belonged to another order: the lessons 
which it conveyed were given in the fulness of time (¢. i. 1) in a form which 
is final for man. 

The Tabernacle, as we have seen, presented three main ideas, the ideas 
of the dwelling of God among men, of His holiness, of His ‘conversable- 
ness.” It was that through which He was pleased to make His Presence 
and His Nature known under the conditions of earth to His people Israel. 
The antitype of the Tabernacle, whether on earth or in heaven, must fulfil 
the same office, and fulfil it perfectly. Such an antitype we find in the 
humanity of Christ, realised in different modes and degrees during His 
life on earth, in His Body, the Church, and in the consummation in 
‘heaven. In each stage, if we may so speak, of the ‘fulfilment’ (Eph. i. 
23), Christ satisfies in actual life more and more completely, according to 
our apprehension, that which the Tabernacle suggested by figures. His 
earthly Body was a Sanctuary (John ii. 19 ff.). In Him-it was the Father’s 
pleasure that ‘all the fulness should dwell’ (Col. i. 19 xarouxfoa), and so 
‘in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily’ (Col. ii. 9). Even 
now ‘His Body’ is that in which God is, and through which He reveals 
Himself (John xiv. 16ff.; 1 John ii. 20; Apoc. xxi. 3). And so it shall 
be in the end. The saints ‘who dwell in heaven’ are His ‘tabernacle’ 
(Apoe. xiii. 6 om. ai); and when they are revealed in glory, in fellowship 
with Christ (1 John iii. 2), the goal of creation will be reached (Rom. viii. 
19). Comp. ¢. ix. 11 note. 


Additional Note on viti. 8 ff. 


The quotation (Jer. xxxvili. (xxxi.) 31 ff.) offers an instructive example 
of variations in N, T. quotations from the Lxx., from the Hebrew, and from 
a repetition of part of the quotation in the same book. 

The following are variations from the Lxx.: 

v. 8. héyer] LXX. now with v. 1. Eyer. 

— ovvrehéow emi Tov oi....kai emt roy of.] diabfoowa T@ Otk....Kal TO 
oik. Suvredeiy diad. occurs in LXX., ¢. xxxiv. (xli.) 8, 15. 

9. émoinca] dtadéuny. 

— eye] dnol. 

10, d:a0.] some add pov. 

— éyer] dyno. 
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10 ~ dcdovs] some add Sdco. 

— €mvypayo]} some read ypdyo. A emyparw én Tas K. av. 
_ — avrovs] 8 A insert cai dyroua: avrovs before Kai écona. Comp. 
C. Xxili. 24 Lxx. 

II. moXitnv] rAnouor. 

—  puxpod] add avrép. 

The uxx. follows the Hebrew closely except 

9. ovk évépewar év 77 8. “2-NN DT, 

10. Oudovs...eis ryv &. ad. D322 - es NAS ‘AD, 

II. om. “hy. 

— yah IY, 

— om. 737) ON), 

To these certain differences must be added the rendering kdyo jpyéAnoa 
atvréy for D3 smbya ‘2381, which is generally rendered although I was a 


lord (a husband) to them. In this sense bya is used with a simple acc. 
(Is. Ixii. 5). In Jer. iii. 14 and xxxi. 32 it is construed with 3, and 
Gesenius (so appy. Delitzsch), following the txx. and Syriac versions and 
Arabic usage, is inclined to adopt in these places the sense ‘I rejected, I 
was displeased with, grew weary of them. ‘This interpretation appears to 
fall in best with the context, though the common rendering can be 
explained. 

The differences between the quotation here and in ec. x. 16 f. are 
remarkable : 


~ tA > ¥ > , 
10. T@ otk@ Iop. 16. mpos avrovs. 
> . a > Oa , > 
els Thy Otay. avr. em xapdias avr. 
te / eS A /, 
em Kapoias. emt Thy Sudvotay. 
lol > -~ lol > lol 
I2. kal Tov ap, avr. 17. kal TOY dvomiay avTav. 
fod / 
puno do. puna Onoopat. 


The quotation in x. 16 f. seems to be made from memory. 
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IX. 


I [kal] # mp.: om. cal B syrvg me: om. 7 D,*: +oxnvy S me. 


ii. The Old Service and the 
New: the Atonement of the Law 
and the Atonement of Christ (c. ix.). 

Having pointed out generally the 
new scene and the new conditions of 
Christ’s High-priestly work, the writer 
goes on to consider it in detail in 
comparison with that of the Levitical 
system. He (1) describes with affec- 
tionate reverence the ordered ar- 
rangements of the Old Sanctuary and 
its furniture, and the limited privi- 
leges of the Old Priesthood (x. I—10); 
and then (2) he places in contrast 
with these the High-priestly Atone- 
ment of Christ resting upon a New 
Covenant, of which the issue will yet 
be revealed in glory (x. 11—28). 

(t) ix. r—10. The Sanctuary and 
Priests under the Old Covenant. 

This section falls into three sub- 
divisions. 

(a) The Tabernacle; its parts 
and furniture : (I—5). 

(b) The priestly Service of the 
Tabernacle: (6, 7). 

(c) The lesson of the restrictions 
of the service : (8—r0). 

t Now even the first covenant had 
ordinances of divine service and its 
sanctuary, a sanctuary of this world. 
2 For a tabernacle was prepared, the 


first, wherein were the candlestick’ 


and the table and the shew-bread, 
that which is called the Holy place. 
3And after the second veil a taber- 
nacle which is called the Holy of 
FAolies, shaving a golden altar of 
incense, and the ark of the covenant 
overlaid all round about with gold, 
wherein was a golden pot holding 
the manna, and the rod of Aaron 
that budded, and the tables of the 
covenant; sand above tt Cherubim of 
glory overshadowing the mercy-seat ; 
whereof we cannot now speak several- 
ly. °But when these things have been 
thus prepared, the priests enter into 
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[IX. 1 


"Eye ev ouv [Kae] 4 TpwTn SiKawyuaTa 


+kal’ Narp. D,*. 


the first tabernacle continually, ac- 
complishing the divine services ; 7but 
into the second, once in the year, the 
High-priest alone, not without blood, 
which he offereth for himself and 
for the ignorances of the people, 
®the Holy Ghost thus signifying 
that the way into the Holy place 
hath not yet been made manifest, 
while the first tabernacle hath still 
an appointed place; %which is a 
parable for the season now present, 
and according to this (parable) gifts 
and sacrifices are offered, such as 
cannot make the worshipper perfect 
in conscience, being only ordinances 
of flesh, resting upon (accompanied 
by) meats and drinks and divers 
washings, imposed until a season of 
reformation. 

(a) 1—5. The writer begins his 
account of the High-priestly service 
of Christ with a retrospective view of 
the Levitical Service ; and in doing 
this he first describes the Tabernacle 
—the divinely appointed scene of its 
performance—and not the Temple, 
with its parts and its characteristic 
furniture. As he had spoken at the 
close of the last chapter of the im- 
minent disappearance of the old 
system, he now pauses for a moment 
to dwell upon the glories of that Old 
Covenant before he contrasts them 
with the supreme glory of the Chris- 
tian order. He seems indeed to linger 
over the sacred treasures of the past ; 
and there is a singular pathos in the 
passage, which is unique in the N. T. 
There was, he says, something majes- 
tic and attractive in the Mosaic ordi- 
nances of worship. Christians do not 
question the fact; nay rather when 
they acknowledge the beauty and 
meaning of the Law they can under- 
stand the Gospel better. 

So Gcumenius gives the connexion 
rightly: émel xaréBadev adryv [rip 


IX. 1] 


madaav diabjkny] rh “mpos rhv véav 
mapabéce: iva pn tis ely Ott ovKODY 
det amoBAnros Hv, tpvkaBov dynow bre 
eixe Kakeivy Sixaidmara Aarpelas, vdpovs, 
noir, Kat ra€w Kai dxodovbiay éumpé- 
movoay atpeia Oeod. 

Philo discusses the meaning of the 
arrangements of the Tabernacle: de 
wit. Mos. iii. §§ 3 ff. (ii. 146 ff. M.). 

I. eye pév obdv [kal] 7 mporn...] 
Now even the first covenant had... 
Vulg. Habuit quidem et prius (O.L. 
Habebat autem)...The past tense (ecye) 
ean be explained in different ways. 
The writer may regard the original 
institution of the Mosaic ritual (v. 2 
katreoxevdoOn); or he may regard the 
system as essentially abrogated by 
the fulfilment of Christ’s work. 

The latter is the view commonly 
taken from early times: Seikyvcw 78 
ToUT@ avTHY ekkeXwpnkviay* TOTE yap 
elye, Pnoiv: dote viv, ei Kal €ornKer, 
ovk éore (leg. ¢yer) (Chrys.). ro eye 
Ondot ore viv ovK exer Bote ei Kal py 
Tavredas emravoaro Oud TO Twas avTH ere 
OTOLXEV, TA pevToL OiKaL@paTa OUK exEL 
(Cicum.). 

But it seems more likely that the 
writer is considering the Mosaic sys- 
tem in its divine constitution. 

The particles pév ody correspond 
with the 6é inv. 6. There were divine 
and significant elements in the service 
which corresponded with the first 
Covenant, but they were subject to 
particular limitations in use. The 
Christian Order (v. II Xpiordis 8é) 
offers a contrast to both parts of 
this description: its institutions are 
spiritual, and its blessings are for all. 
The combination does not occur again 
‘in the Epistle; and it is found in St 
Paul only in 1 Cor. ix. 25 €ketvou pev 
obv...nuwets O€...; Phil. ii. 23 rovrov pev 
obv...mérovba 8€...07t Kat avros...It is 
frequent in the Acts (viii. 4, 25; &c.). 

There can be no doubt that dsadj«n 
(not oxnvy) is to be supplied with 7 
mpérn. This interpretation, which is 
supported by the ancient Versions 
dexcept Memph.) and Fathers is re- 
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quired by the context: c. viii. 13. ‘H 
mpotn tis; Chrysostom asks, and 
answers “H dvaykn. 

If the xai is retained (kai 7 mporn) 
it emphasises the parallel of the Cove- 
nants. Though the first was destined 
to pass away, it had, no less than the 
second, ordinances of divine institu- 
tion. 

Stxatdpara Rarp.| ordinances of 
divine service...Vulg. justificationes 
(O. L. constitutiones) culture. The 
word dccai@pa occurs again in a similar 
sense in % I0. Ackaiopa expresses 
the result, as Sucaiwous expresses the 
process (Rom. iv. 25; v. 18), corres- 
ponding to dcaody, to make right 
(righteous) in the widest sense. Two 
main meanings at once arise as the 
object of the verb is a word ora deed. 
The dcxkaiopa may be ‘that which is 
declared right, an ordinance or a 
sentence pronounced by an authorita- 
tive power ; or ‘that which is rightly 
done, righteousness realised in act. 
There is the same twofold meaning 


in the word ‘judgment’ (DEI) in 


the O. T. which is constantly rendered 
by dxaiwpa in the uxx. It may be 
further noticed that an obligatory 
‘ordinance’ viewed from another 
point of sight often becomes a 
‘claim. For the use of the word 
dcxaiwpa in the N. T. see (1) 76 dcxai- 
wpa the ordinance, regarded as re- 
quirement: Rom. i. 32; viii. 4. (2) 
Ta Stkaépara of special ordinances : 
Luke i. 6; Rom. ii. 26; Hebr. ix. 1, 
10. (3) ducatwpa a sentence or act 
fulfilling the claims of righteousness: 
Rom. v. 16, 18. (4) ra Suxaropara of 
special acts of righteousness: Apoc. 
Xv. 4; xix. 8. 

The gen. which is connected with 
dicaiopa may either express the au- 
thority from which it springs (Lk. i. 6 
dix. rov Kupiov: Rom. viii. 4); or the 
object to which it is directed, as here : 
comp. Ex. xxi. 9 76 6. rév Ovyarépav ; 
1 Sam. ii. 12 ro 0. ToD iepéws ; Vill. 9 ; 
X. 25 70 6. Tov Bacidéws. 

16—2 
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/ / , 
ANaTpElas TO TE AYLOY KOT PLKOV. 
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[IX. 2 


2oKNYN Yap KATETKEU- 


76 Te: TO O€ D,*. 


For arpefa compare Additional 
Note on ec, viii. 2. 

TO Te ay. koop.| and tts sanctuary, 
a sanctuary of this world...Vulg. 
et sanctum seculare. Kuthymius reads 
and interprets rore ay.ov Koopixoy (SO 
arm.): ‘rore’ dé avtt Tod mada, Ore 
exparet, vov yap ovk éxet. The peculiar 
form of expression is chosen in order 
to recognise the familiar and charac- 
teristic place of the Mosaic worship— 
the Holy place—and at the same time 
to distinguish it from its antitype 
(comp. vii. 24; 1 Pet. iv. 3). The 
conjunction re is rarely used by itself 
in the Epistles: c. i. 3 note; vi. 5; 
aN, WO INT, Th, I@)p pb Bos iv Cor 
iv. 21; Eph. iii. 19. It marks some- 
thing which is not regarded as distinct 
from and coordinate with that with 
which it is connected, but which serves 
to complete the fulness of one main 
idea. 

The singular ré dy:oy in the sense 
of the sanctuary is not found else- 
where in the N.T. It occurs not 
unfrequently in the uxx. for wap 
(Num. iii. 38; Hzek. xlv. 4,18; xlviii. 
8) and for WIP (Ex. xxvi. 33 &c.) 
without any obvious law. Here it 
appears to give naturally the general 
notion of the sanctuary without re- 
gard to its different parts. 

It is not unlikely that the pre- 
dicative force of koopixdy reaches back 
to dc. Aarp— had ordinances of 
divine service and its sanctuary, both 
of this world.’ 

The word koopuxds occurs elsewhere 
in the N. T. only in Tit. ii. 12 (comp. 
JNK, Sa THO), 

The thought which it conveys here 
is otherwise expressed under a differ- 
ent aspect by yetporoinros (ve. 11, 24; 
comp, Vili. 2). The opposite is given 
in % II ov ravtns Tis KTicews. 


The Mosaic sanctuary was not only 
‘on earth’ (émiyewos), a8 opposed to 
‘in heaven’ (émoupamos v. 233 Vill. 5 5 
xi. 16), but it partook of the nature 
of the world, and was therefore essen- 
tially transitory. 

There does not appear to be any 
reference to the familiar thought that 
the Tabernacle was a symbol of the 
world, though this interpretation has 
patristic support: tiv oKnvyy ovtas 
éxddege TUTOv eméxovtay TOU KOoMOV 
mavtos (Theodt.). 

But in connexion with this thought 
it is to be remarked that both Jo- 
sephus and Philo speak of the Jewish 
service as having a universal, a ‘ cos- 
mical,’ destination: Philo De Mon- 
arch, ii. 6 (ii. p. 227 M.) BovAerae ror 
apylepéa TpaToy ev cikdva TOU TavTos 
éyew éeuavh mepi é€avtdy va €x THs 
cuvexovs Oéas a&iov mapéxyn Tov id.0oy 
Biov ris Tdv Ohov hicews, ereira Srras 
ev Tals tepoupyias ovAdeLTOUpy; Tas 6 
Koopos alto. Joseph. B. J. iv. 5, 2 
THs Kooptxns Opnokelas KaTapxovtes. 
And this thought was adopted by 
Chrysostom and many later fathers 
in various forms: eel kat “EAAnot 
Baroy ijv KoopiKov avré Kadet, od yap 
67 of “Iovdator 6 koopos joav (Chrys.). 
Sanctum seculare i.e. quo seeculi 
homines, hoc est, gentiles, ad Judais- 
mum transeuntes recipiebat; patebat 
enim non solum Judes sed etiam 
talibus gentilibus (Primas.). 

Such an interpretation however 
belongs to the later development of 
Judaism and not prominently to its 
first institution, though indeed it had 
from the first a universal element, 

2. oKnyy yap...1 mpotn| For a 
tabernacle (tent) was prepared, the 
Jirst...the outermost as approached 
by the worshipper. The writer ex- 
plains and justifies the general state- 
ment in v. 1. For this construction, 


IX. 3] 
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/ € wi 2 er Biel: e 

acOn i mpwrn év nn TE AvxVia Kal 7H TpamTeCa Kal 1 
, - a ef / € 

mpodecis Twyv apTwv, itis réyeTa “Ayia? 3ueTa dé TO 


2, 3 La ayia... Aeyouern Ta diya Tov drylov 


2 7 Avxv.: D,*. 
Ovum. Kal in v. 4]. 


by which a noun first regarded inde- 
finitely (‘a tabernacle’) is afterwards 
defined (‘the first’), see c. vi. 7; 2 
John 7; Acts x. 41; Phil. iii. 6, &. 
and especially with a partic. 1 Pet. i. 
7; Moulton-Winer, pp. 174 f. 

The two parts of the Tabernacle 
are regarded as two Tabernacles. 

KateokevacOn| was prepared... fac- 
tum est V. Comp. ¢. iii. 3 note. The 
tense points to the first construction 
of the Tabernacle. Contrast v. 6 
KATETKEVATHEVOY. 

ev 7...] The substantive verb appears 
to be omitted purposely. The whole 
description (v. 4) will not apply to the 
existing Temple; and yet the writer 
will not exclude the Temple (Aéyerau, 
v. 6 eiciaow). He says therefore 
neither ‘was’ nor ‘is, but uses, as in v. 
4 éxovea, a neutral form of expression. 

7 Avxvia|—candelabra V. (-brum 
O. L.); literally the lampstand (1)312) 
on which the lamp (73) was placed 


(Ex. xxv. 37; Zech. iv. 2; Matt. v. 
15 and parallels; comp. Apoe. i. 12 ; 
ii. 5; xl. 4). See Ex. xxv. 31—40; 
XXXV. I43 XXXvVll. 17—24; Zech. iv. 
Dine iieues dow 505 Vs Bs SR Nay Ss 


In the account of Solomon’s Temple 
ten candlesticks are mentioned: 1 K. 
vii. 49; 2 Chron. iv. 7; comp. 1 Chron. 
Xxvili, 15; Jer. lii. 19. 

So also in 2 Chron. iv. 8 Solomon is 
said to have made ten tables; but in 
1 K. vii. 48 only one table is men- 
tioned. Comp. Jos. Antt. viii. 3, 7. 
Primasius, following the plural of the 
Vulgate, supposes that the allusion is 
to the Temple: non de illo taber- 
naculo disputaturus est hic apostolus 
quod Moyses fecit in eremo ubi tan- 


dprwv: +kat 7d xXpuvootv Oujarnproy B (xg) [omitting ypucody 
aya: +70’ dywa B: 


+aylwv AD,*: om. NB vg syrr egg. 


tummodo unum candelabrum fuit, sed 
de templo quod postea Salomon eedi- 
ficavit in Hierusalem ubi fuerunt plura 
candelabra, 

n tpame(a| the table...mensa V. Bx. 
EXV. 23—30 (new, DaT new, 
NWT 'w, WN Wr); xxxvii. 1o— 
16. 

7 mpo0eots Trav dprov| Vulg. propo- 
sitio panum, the shewbread, literally 
‘the setting out of the bread (loaves) ’ 
that is ‘the bread set forth in two 
rows.’ The later Hebrew term for 
the ‘shewbread’ (D"9B DM? Ex. xxv. 30; 
comp. Lev. xxiv. 5 ff.) is ND QUIT one 
‘bread of the row’ (¢.g. 1 Chron. ix. 
32 of dpro. rhs mpobécews LXX.) OY 
simply ‘the row’ (2 Chron. ii. 4 mpé- 
Geows ; Xiii, II mpoOeots dproy ; XXIX. 
18 tiv rpamreCav tas mpobécews) in 
which the N. T. phrases (Matt. xii. 4 
of dprot THs mpod. and n mpdd. Tr. a.) find 
their origin. 

nris héy. “Aywa| which is called the 
Holy place...Vulg. que dicitur Sancta. 
The qualitative relative (jrvs) directs 
attention to the features of the place 
which determines its name as ‘ Holy.’ 
The anarthrous form “Aya (literally 
Holies) in this sense appears to be 
unique, as also “Ayia dyiwy below, if 
indeed the reading is correct. Per- 
haps it is chosen to fix attention on 
the character of the sanctuary, as in 
other cases. The plural suggests the 
idea of the sanctuary with all its 
parts : comp. Moulton- Winer, p. 220. 

Philo (Quis rer. div. her. § 46; 
i, p. 504) interprets the three things 
in the Holy Place (éy rots ayious), the 
Candlestick, the Table and the Golden 
Altar of Incense (76 Oupuarnpiov), as 
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y / Agee Uf to. “A , 1 
SevTEpov KaTaTEeTacpa oKnyyn n AEyouern Ayla Aylov , 
La ’ id \ \ \ lod 
4yucouy Exouoa Oupatnp.ov Kal THV Ki BwTov THS Ola- 


3 dyin aylaow SN*AD,*: 7a dy. Tov dy. N°B me (eg). 


éxouvca B [see v. 2]. 


symbolic of thanksgiving from all 
parts of creation heavenly, human, 
elemental. Comp. de vita Mos. iii. 
§$ 9 f. (ii. pp. 150 f. M.). 

For a general interpretation of 
their meaning see Oehler, Old Test. 
Theology, § 117. 

3. pera dé rd 0. x.] and after the 
second veil...Vulg. post velamentum 
autem secundum. This is the only 
place in which pera is used in this 
local sense in the N.T. For xara- 
méragpa see ¢. vi. 19 note. Hx, xxvi. 
Bark 

oknyy 7 dey. “Ayta “Ayiov] a taber- 
nacle (tent) was prepared (kareo- 
kevacOn, v. 2) which is called the 
Holy of Holies. The form ox. 7 Aeyo- 
pevn corresponds with ox. 7 mpérn of 
v. 2. In the Lxx. two translations of 
DWIP VIP the Holy of Holies, the 
most holy place, are found, ro dy.oy 
tov ay. (e.g. Ex. xxvi. 33), and ra dyia 
tov ay. (eg. I K. viii. 6). This inner- 
most sanctuary is also called simply 
To ayy in Ley. xvi. 2. On the name 
27 which was applied to it in later 
times (1 K. viii. 8) see Hupfeld on 
Ps. xxviii. 2. The Holy of Holies 
was a cube, like the New Jerusalem 
in the imagery of the Apocalypse : 
Apoc. xxi. 16. 

For the general idea of the Taber- 
nacle, as figuring the residence of 
God with His covenant people, see 
Oehler, Zc. § 116; and Additional 
Note on viii. 2. Chrysostom says of 
the two parts: ra pev ody ayia Tov 
mpoteépov Kaipod ovpBoa eoTw* éxel 
yap dia Ovowy mavra yivera’ ta dé 
dyia Tav ayiwy rovrov Tov viv éve- 
otatros. And so Theodoret: eumpeiro 
Ta pev ayia THY ev TH yh ToXirevay, Ta 
dé dywa tadv ayiov tO Tov ovpavaer 


4 xp. x. Oup. Kal: 


evd.aitnua’ avTo dé 1TO Kkatanéracpa 
ToU oTEpe@patos émAnpov THY xpeiav. 
(cumenius follows out the parallel 
at length. 

4. xp. éx. Oup.] having a golden 
altar of incense...Vulg. aureum ha- 
bens turibulum (altare O. l.). The 
word 6@vsarjpiov has two distinct 
meanings, (1) Altar of “incense, 
(2) Censer, and from very early times. 
each has been adopted here. 

Philo (Quis rer. div. heer. § 46, i. 
p. 504; de vit. Moysis, iii. § 9, ii. p. 
150); and Josephus (Antt. iii. 6, 8 
peta&v O€ avtas Kal THs Tpamétns evOor,, 
os mpoetmov, Ovpiarnpiov...B. J. v. (vi.) 
5, 5 TO Ovpuarnpiov dé dia tToY TpLO- 
kaldexa Ovuprapatoy ois ek Oaddoons 
averriumhato THs T aoiKnToV Kal oikoU- 
pévns eonpaivey ote Tov Oeod mavTa Kal 
T@ Ged) use Ovpsarnproy for the altar 
of incense in their accounts of the 
furniture of the Temple. And so also. 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v. 6, 
§ 33, p. 665 P. dvd pécov S€ Tod Kadvp- 
patos (the outer veil) kai tod mapa- 
metagparos (the inner veil)...@upcary- 
ploy €kecro...); and Origen, probably 
on the authority of this passage, 
places the Altar of incense in the 
Holy of Holies: Hom. in Ea. ix. 3 
ibi collocatur...propitiatorium sed et 
altare aureum incensi. 

But it is urged on the other hand 
that in the Lxx. the altar of incense 
is never called by this name, but (70) 
Ovovactnpiov (Tov) Ovpudparos (Ex. 
XXX.) 1,927.5) LCV. 1Vay ae Chronesyis 
49 ; comp. Luke i. 11) and 70 6vo0. rdv 
Ovpiamarwy (1 Chron. xxviii. 18: 
2 Chron. xxvi. 16, 19), while @vpca- 
typiov is twice used in the Lxx. for a. 


censer (ND?): 2 Chron. xxvi. 19; 
Ezek. viii. 11; and in Jer. lii. 19 by 


IX. 4] 


Aquila and Symmachus for 5M 
(fire-pan). 

It must however be remarked that 
the translation of the Lxx. was practi- 
cally inevitable. The use of M3t2 


in the original required to be repre- 
sented by @vovacrnpiov. The only other 
rendering Pwpds was inapplicable. 
And further in Ex. xxx. 1 where the 


full phrase 170) WW?) 03! is found, 


Symmachus and Theodotion read 6v- 
ciactnpiov Ovpratnpiov Ovpiapatos, a 
reading which Origen introduced with 
an asterisk into his Greek text. Nor 
does the use of Ouparnpiov for ‘censer’ 
fix this single meaning to the word, 
for Josephus, who calls the altar of 
incense @vp.arnpiov, uses the same 
word for ‘censer’ in his narrative of 
the rebellion of Korah (Anté. iv. 2, 6) 


where the Lxx. has zupetoy (THM), 


It cannot therefore be urged that 
the usage of the Lxx. offers a valid 
argument against adopting here the 
sensé which is unquestionably justified 
by the contemporary evidence of Philo 
and Josephus. External evidence then, 
it may be fairly said, is in favour of 
the rendering Altar of incense. 

If now we turn to internal evidence 
it appears to be most unlikely that 
the ‘golden altar’ (Hx. xxx. 1 ff.; 
XxXvii. 25 ff.; xl. 5, 26), one of the 
most conspicuous and significant of 
the contents of the Tabernacle, on 
which other writers dwell with par- 
ticular emphasis, should be omitted 
from the enumeration here; and no 
less unlikely that a golden censer 
should be mentioned in its place, 
while no such vessel is mentioned in 
the O.T. as part of the furniture of 
the Holy of Holies, or even in special 
connexion with the service of the 
Day of Atonement. The mention in 
the Mishna (Joma, iv. 4) of the use of 
a golden censer on the Day of Atone- 
ment, instead of the silver censer used 
on other days, does not furnish suffi- 
cient explanation for the place which 
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it would hold here in the Holy of 


-Holies of the Tabernacle. Nor indeed 


is there any evidence that the ceuser 
so used was in any sense part of the 
furniture of the Holy of Holies: on 
the contrary it was removed after the 
service (Joma, vii. 4). 

At first sight however it is difficult 
to understand how the Altar of incense 
could be described as part of the 
furniture of the Holy of Holies; or, 
to speak more exactly, as properly 
belonging to it (Zyovea bupsarnpior). 
But this phrase probably suggests 
the true explanation. The Altar of 
incense bore the same relation to the 
Holy of Holies as the Altar of burnt 
offering to the Holy place. It fur- 
nished in some sense the means of 
approach to it. Indeed the substi- 
tution of ¢yovca for év 7 (eo. 2) itself 
points clearly to something different 
from mere position. The Ark and 
the Altar of incense typified the two 
innermost conceptions of the heavenly 
Sanctuary, the Manifestation of God 
and the spiritual worship of man. 
And thus they are placed in signi- 
ficant connexion in the Pentateuch : 
1D SOG OG oh, He COM; bE hs UR 
xvi. 12, 18 (before the Lord). 

In one passage indeed (1 K. vi. 22) 
the Altar of incense is described in 
language closely resembling that which 
is used here as ‘belonging to the 


shrine’ (maw ). 


It is further to be observed that 
the word 6vprarnptoy is left indefinite, 
While the writer says 7 Avyvia, 7 
tpameCa (1 mpdOcous tev adprwv), 7 
KiBwros ths SuaOykns, TO thactnpiov, he 
says simply xpvootv Ovprarnpior, ‘a 
golden incense (altar). The word is 
descriptive and not the technical 
name of a special object. 

On the whole therefore it appears 
that both the evidence of language 
and the evidence of the symbolism of 
the passage are in favour of the sense 
‘Altar of incense.’ This sense is given 
by the O.L. The Syriac is ambiguous 
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, , , ’ e , 
Onkns qTepikekaduppevny mavTolev xpvolw, Ev n STAMOS 


\ , € ‘¢ ? € / 
Xpuah Exovta TO Mavva Kat 1 paoos Aapwy i BXactn- 


7 Bdaor.: om. 7 B. 


[Sams Aad incense-vessel (lit. 
house of perfumes). 

In Apoc. viii. 3, 5 the word for 
“censer’ is AyBavwrds which is not 
found in xx. (elsewhere AcBavetis). 

It may be added that in the service 
of the Day of Atonement the Golden 
Altar was treated in the same manner 
as the Holy of Holies by the sprinkling 
of blood: Ex. xxx. Io. 

In prophetic imagery also there is 
an altar in heaven (Is. vi. 6; Apoc. 
viii. 3). The type of heaven therefore 
could not be without its proper altar ; 
though it was not placed locally within 
it. 

Perhaps it is worthy of notice that 
in the legend mentioned in 2 Mace. 
ii. 5 Jeremiah hides the Ark and the 
Altar of incense in the cave. 

THy KiBorov tis Siad.| the ark of the 
covenant...Vulg. arcam testamenti. 
Ex. xxv. 10 ff: xxxvii. 1 ff. (Deut. x. 
3). The writer of the Epistle, as has 
been noticed before, fixes attention on 
the Mosaic type, the Tabernacle. The 
Ark, which had belonged to the 
Tabernacle, was placed in Solomon’s 
Temple (1 K. viii. 1 ff.); but in the 
later Temple the Holy of Holies was 
entirely empty (Jos. B. J. v. 6, 5 
éxeiro b€ ovdev ddrws ev atta; Tac. 
Hist. v. 9). The site which the Ark 
should have occupied was marked by 


‘the stone of foundation’ (TYAY }28), 


a raised platform on which, according 
to a late tradition, the sacred Tetra- 
grammaton was inscribed. Comp. 
Buxtorf, Zea. s.v. AYNw. 

On the traditional later history of 
the Ark see Grimm on 2 Mace. ii. 1—5; 
and Wetstein on Apoc. ii. 17. 

mepixek. 7. xpvoio| This clause is 
added predicatively: ‘the Ark of the 
covenant, an Ark overlaid all round 
about with gold” Xpvciov as dis- 


tinguished from ypvoos has the secon- 
dary idea of gold wrought for a 
particular use, as jewels 1 Pet. iii. 3, 
or coin, Acts iii. 6. For mavrodey 
compare Ex. xxv. 10 érwer kai €£wdev. 

orduvos| Vulg. urna. Ex. xvi. 32 ff. 
The epithet, ‘a golden pot, is an 
addition to the Hebrew text which 
is found in the Lxx. (Ex. xvi. 33). 
In the Pentateuch the pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod are said to be laid 
up ‘before the Testimony’ (Ex. xvi. 
34; Num. xvii. 10; comp. Ex. xxv. 
16, 21) and not definitely in the Ark. 

The significance of the Manna is 
indicated in Apoc. li. 17 ro p. TO 


" KEKPUPLpLevOV. 


Xpvoovv...xpvoia...xpvon...| The 
solemn repetition of the word empha- 
sises the splendour of this typical 
sanctuary (comp. 47. iv. 138 f.). Gold 
was the characteristic metal of the 
Holy of Holies. Comp. 1 K. vii. 48 ff. 
It is remarkable that Ezekiel in de- 
scribing the Temple of his vision makes 
no mention of the materials of which 
it was constructed. 

7 pasos] Num. xvii. to ff. 

The pot of manna and Aaron’s rod 
are not mentioned in Scripture except 
in the places of the Pentateuch 
referred to, and here. 

When the Ark was removed to the 
Temple it contained only the Tables 
of the Law (1 K. viii. 9; comp. Jos. 
Ant. iii. 6, 5). 

ai mAakes ths diad.] Vulg. tabulee tes- 
tamenti. These are called in the uxx. 


ai mAdkes Tov paprupioy (NYA nnd) 
Ex. xxxi. 18; xxxii. 15, and (af) 
makes (ris) Suadgkns (N30 nie) 
Deut. 1x29, 11, 915.0nbb, I Kaho 
mAdkes THs Suadnkns is added as a 
gloss to mAdkes AiOvat. 


Chrysostom remarks that these 
memorials in the Ark were monu- 
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\ € v ce / e , ra 
oaca Kai at mAaKkes THs StaOnKns, SuTrepavw o€ avTis 


XepouBeiv d0Ens katacKkiaCovTa TO iNaaTHpLov* EPL WY 


aia A 
5 Umrepdvw...avris: trép...airhy D,*. 
karackidgovra: -fov A, 


ments of the rebellious spirit of Israel: 
mdvra Tatra ceuva AY Kal Naumpa THs 
*Iovdatkijs dyvomoovyns vrouvnwara. Kat 
ai makes ths Siadjkns’ karéage yap 
avrds* kal TO pavva’ éyoyyvoay ydp... 
Kat 7 paBdos *Aapdv 74 BAactHcaca’ 
€mavéotnoay yap. 

5. vmepdve dé adtis...] and above 
it, ie. the Ark (superque eam V.), 
Cherubim of glory (Ex. xxv. 18 ff.), 
not simply ‘glorious Cherubim,’ as if 
the epithet characterised their nature, 
but ‘Cherubim of glory’ ministering 
to the divine revelation. The divine 
glory, the revelation of God’s majesty, 
was in a peculiar sense connected 
with them. God revealed Himself 
“from between them’: Ex. xxv. 22; 
Num. vii. 89; 1 Sam, iv. 4; 2 Sam. 
Wie oe Kee xIx.erGe |e xxxvin 16: 
SmelXX Xe Ks xcix. 1. (Comp. Ley. 
xvi. 2; Kecclus. xlix. 8. 

xarackia¢ovra] The Cherubim are 
treated as (6a (Apoc. iv. 6). Compare 
EX. xxv. 20 avokidgortes. 

70 thaornpiov| Vulg. propitiatorium, 
0.L.expiationem. Ley. xvi.14f.(}23). 
The literal meaning of 153 is simply 
covering, but the ‘covering’ is distinct 
from the Ark which is complete with- 
out it (comp. Dillm. Ex. xxv. 17). It 
is possible that at a later time the 


idea of the ‘covering, atonement, for’ 


sin may have been added to the 
material sense (1 Chron, xxviii. 11 
N27 NA). In itself the ‘covering’ 
of the Ark had a natural symbolic 
meaning. It was interposed between 
the Ark containing the Tables of the 
Law and the Divine glory. : 

On its first occurrence N53 is 
translated in the LxxX. thaorypiov 
émidewa (Hx. xxv. 15); but generally 
it is rendered by ‘tiaornprov only. 
The rendering @vovacrypiov in Lev. 


XepouBely (-lv) NBD: -Belu (-Biu) = A me. 


xvi. 14 seems to be an error, though 
there is a trace of this rendering in 
one of the Greek Versions in Ex. 
XXXVli. 6 (GAXos* Ovotacrnpiov). The 
word iAaornpiov is used as technical 
by Philo: de vit. Mos. iii. § 8, ii. p. 
150 M.; de prof. § 19, 1. 561 M. 

This rendering was taken from the 
use made of the ‘covering’ on the Day 
of Atonement when it was sprinkled 
with the atoning blood: Lev. xvi. 15. 

In Ezekiel thaornpioy is used as 
the rendering of TY (xliii. 14: Aqu. 
Kpnmidoapna; Sym. mepidpoun; 17, 20), 
the ‘ settle’ or ‘ledge’ of the altar. 

mept ov...kata pépos| Vulg. de 
quibus modo non est dicendum per 
singula. There is, it is implied, a 
typical significance in the details, but 
the writer notices only the lesson of 
the two great divisions of the Sanc- 
tuary, determined by the ordinances 
of service. For ov« éorw comp. I Cor. 
x20; 

6--1o, After speaking of the 
material arrangements of the Sanc- 
tuary, the writer goes on to shew the 
significant limitations which deter- 
mined the use of it. The priests 
entered day by day into the Holy 
place: the High-priest once in the 
year, with special ceremonies, into the 
Holy of Holies (vv. 6, 7). As yet, 
under the Mosaic order, it was clearly 
taught that there was no free access 
to God (8—10). The people could only 
approach Him through their repre- 
sentatives; and these had only a 
partial right of drawing near to Him. 

Though there was an august array 
of typical instruments and means of 
service, the access to the Divine 
Presence was not yet open. Part of 
the Sanctuary was open to the priests: 
part to the High-priest only on a 
single day in each year. 
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of ad / \ f 
OUK €oTLV vy EvELY KATA MEPOS. 
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©TovtTwy 6€ OUTWS 


> \ \ / \ \ \ 
KATETKEVAT EVV, Els MeV THV TOWTHYV OKYHVHV ola TTAVTOS 


> OG na \ / 2 => > \ \ 
cigiacw ot iepets Tas NaTpElas EmLTENOUYTES, 7 ELS o€ THY 


eéorw: vertu &*. 


It must be kept in mind throughout 
that the Holy place was the scene of 
man’s worship, and the way by which 
he approached God; while the Holy 


of Holies symbolised the Divine 
Presence itself. 
Thus the ‘Tabernacle witnessed 


constantly to the aim of man and to 
the fact that he could not as yet 
attain it. He could not penetrate to 
that innermost sanctuary to which he 
necessarily looked, and from which 
blessing flowed. The same institu- 
tions which brought forcibly to the 
soul of the Israelite the thought of 
Divine Communion made him feel 
that he could not yet enjoy it as it 
might be enjoyed. 

Compare Chrysostom: rouréorw, Av 
pev TadTa, ovK améAavoy Sé TovT@Y avTav 
of “lovdato1, od yap édpay atta: ote 
OUK €keivots LaAXov Hv 7) ols TpoETUTOUTO. 

(b) 6, 7. The priestly service of 
the Sanctuary. 

6. rovrev é...| But when these 
things have been thus prepared... 
Vulg. His vero (O. L. autem) tta 
compositis (O. L. aptatis). The perf. 
(kareok.) expresses that the historical 
foundation (v. 2 kareoxevdoOn) issued 
in an abiding system (comp. v 8 
mepavep@oOa, v. 18 éykekaiviorat). 

els pev THY TP. OK....€LTlAGLY...eTLTE- 
Nodvres| into the first (v. 2) tabernacle, 
the Holy place, the scene of spiritual, 
symbolic worship, the priests enter 
continually accomplishing the services. 
... Vulg. in priori quidem tabernaculo 
semper introibant sacerdotes, sacri- 
ficiorwun officia consummantes. 

The present (eiciacw) expresses the 
ideal fulfilment of the original Mosaic 
institution. The writer here deals 
only with the original conception 
realised in the Tabernacle, though 
elsewhere (c. viii. 4) he recognises the 


perpetuation of the Levitical ritual ; 
and the existing Temple system was 
naturally present to his mind as the 
representation of it. The Latin ren- 
dering is an accommodation to «lye 
in @. I. 

d:a mavtds} The word is used 
peculiarly in the N.T. of Divine 
Service which knows essentially no 
formal limits: ¢. xiii.15; Lk. xxiv. 
53; Acts x. 2. Comp. Matt. xviii. 10; 
Acts xxiv. 16. 

As distinguished from mavrore (ce. 
vii. 25 note) it seems to express the 
continuous, unbroken permanence of 
a characteristic habit, while wavrore 
marks that which is realised on each 
several occasion. 

tas arpelas emured.] accomplishing 
the divine services, such as the placing 
and removal of the shewbread on 
the Sabbath (Lev. xxiv. 5 ff.), the 
offering of incense every morning and 
evening, avd the dressing of the 
lamps (Ex. xxx. 7 ff.). The Vulgate 
rendering (O.L. ministeria consum- 
mare) leads the thought away from the 
purely symbolic service of the Holy 
place to the animal sacrifices of the 
Temple Court. 

The word émredciv is used fre- 
quently of sacred observances in 
Herodotus (ii. 37; iv. 186) and in 
other classical writers. Comp. ¢. viii. 
5 emredety thy oxnrynv. Philo, de somn. 
i. § 37 (i. 653 M.) ras vou@ mpooreray- 
Hévas emtredetv Nevroupylas. 

7. eis O€ thy 6....apysepevs] but 
into the second tabernacle, the taber- 
nacle beyond ‘the second veil’ (v. 3), 
the symbol of the immediate Divine 
Presence, the High-priest alone, once in 
the year, that is, on one day in the year, 
though on that day he entered twice 
(Lev. xvi. 12 ff.), or, according to the 
later tradition, four times (Mishnah 
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Si 4 lo os , 
devtépav dra Tov énavToU povos 6 apxLepEvs, ov xXwpls 


ot ra / \ a a a a 
ALaTOS, O TpoTPEpEL UTED EaUTOU Kal TWY TOU NaoU 


2 / 8 ca lo cod 7 ~ e 
ayvonuatwv, °TouTo éyNouvTOS TOU TVEUIAATOS TOU ayiou, 


Joma v. 1, 7, 4). But see Philo, 
Leg. ad Cai. § 39 (ii. 591 M.) wai ay 
avros 6 apxtepeds Svolv nyépats Tov 
érous i} Kal TH avTH Tpls 7) Kal TeTpaKes 
emcpatnon Oavatov dmapairntov vro- 
Evel, 

The words dmaé povos 6 apxtepeds, 
emphasise the restrictions with which 
the approach was beset. There was 
only one occasion of entrance, and 
the entrance was allowed to one re- 
presentative of the people only. And 
even he entered only in the power of 
another life (comp. ¢. x. 19 ev Ta 
aipate). 

Philo insists on the peculiar privi- 
lege in the same words: Leg. ad 
Cat. |. ¢. (eis ta aduta) araé Tod éu- 
avuTov 6 péyas iepeds elaépxerar. See 
also de monarch. ii. § 2 (1.223 M.) rovr@ 
O¢ rovs éemirerpappévoy ama& eiorévat. 
de ebriet. § 34 (i. 378 M.) dv érous 
ama& cicwovra. And he applies the 
limitation even to the Logos: opas 
Ore ovde 6 apxLepeds Aoyos, evdvaTpiBew 
det kal cxordtew ev Tois aylows ddpace 
Suvapevos, adevav €oxnke KaTa Trayra 
Katpov mpos avTa douravy GAN amag Or 
éviavtod poris ; (de gig. $11; i. 269 M.). 

ov xepis aipatos...dyvonuarov] The 
High-priest first took the blood of 
the bullock, which was a sin-offering 
for himself, within the veil, and 
sprinkled it seven times before the 
Mercy seat (Lev. xvi. 11 ff.). 

After this he offered the goat which 
was a sin-offering for the people, and 
brought the blood of this within the 
veil, and did with it as with the blood 
of the bullock (Lev. xvi. 15). 

This sprinkling of the blood is 
regarded in a wider sense as an 
‘offering’ (Lev. i. 5) which he makes 
for himself and for the ignorances 
of the people. The most general 
phrase is used in regard to the 
High-priest (imép éavrod, O.L. pro se 


et populi delictis). The absence of 
the article before éavrod excludes the 
repetition of ayvonparev (as Vulg. pro 
sua et popult ignorantia). Compare 
Lev. xvi. 11, with Lev. xvi. 16. 

For ov xwpis see ¢. vii. 20. 

The word dyvonua (sin of ignorance) 
occurs here only in the N.T., but the 
thought is included in rots dyvootow 
Cc) vy. 2. (Comp: 1 Mace. xiii.30%5; 
Keclus. xxiii. '2; Num. xv. 22 ff., 30 f. 
Theophylact notices that some thought 
that there is a reference here to the 
superior efficacy of the Christian 
covenant: ai pev yap vop.xat [Ovoiac] 
Ta ev dyvola cuvexopovy mAnppEANLATA, 
7 6€ tov Xpicrod Kai ra ev eidnoe 
awaptnuara adinor. 

In connexion with the idea of 
dyvonua Chrysostom expresses a strik- 
ing thought: dpa, ov« eimev dpaptn- 
parev aX dyvonudrev wa ju) péya 
pporjowow’ ei yap Kal pur) Exov Huaptes, 
dynoiv, dd\X akwv yvonoas, Kal tovtov 
ovdels eare Kabapos. 

(c) 8—r1o0. The restrictions which 
limited the approach of priests and 
High-priest to God contained an 
obvious lesson. There was no way to 
God opened by the Law. The Law 
had a symbolical, disciplinary, value 
and looked forward to a more perfect 
system. 

8. rovro dnd. tod mv. T. ay.] Vulg. 
hoc significante spiritu sancto. There 
is a divine meaning both in the words 
of Scripture and in the ordinances of 
worship. The Spirit which inspired 
the teaching and fixed the ritual 
Himself discloses it, and this He does 
continuously (dyAcdvros not dndo- 
cavros) as long as the veil rests over 
any part of the record. For dy\ovy 
SCCM CXL We? amie beba lentil 2b: 
14. 
Compare the words of Theophy- 
lact: ...€0yAodTo cupBodikds dre Eas 
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00 iorarat 7 oKNYN avTN, TOUTEOTLY ews 
od Kparet 6 vopos Kal ai kat avrov 
Aarpeiae TeAovrTa, ovK €aTi Baoipos 7 
tav aylov 6dds, TovTéativ, 4 eis Tov 
ovpavoy etcodos. 

pnrw mepav....| that the way into 
the Holy place hath not yet been made 
manifest while the first tabernacle 
hath still an appointed place; Vulg. 
nondum propalatam esse sanctorum 
viam adhuc priore tabernaculo ha- 
bente statum (O.L. virtutem). It is 
evident that this phrase ‘the Holy 
place’ must include ‘the Holy of 
holies? the symbolic Presence of 
God (. 12; 24 f.; x. 19), even if it 
does not mean this exclusively. Per- 
haps however a general phrase is 
chosen by the Apostle to include 
both the scene of worship and the 
scene of the Divine revelation. The 
people had no way into the Holy 
place which was open to the priests 
only: the priests had no way into the 
Holy of holies which was open to the 
High-priest alone. 

For the construction 7 tev ayior 
odds compare c. x. 19; Matt. x. 5; 
Gen. iii. 24. 

The comprehensive sense which has 
been given to ra dya, as including 
both the Holy and the Most Holy 
place, explains the use of 7 mpdérn 
oxnyyn. This phrase has been used 
just before (v. 6; comp. v. 2) of the 
Holy place as the vestibule, so to 
speak, of the Divine presence-cham- 
ber ; and it is very difficult to suppose 
that it should be suddenly used in 
another sense for ‘the first (the 
Mosaic) tabernacle’ as opposed to 
‘the heavenly archetypal tabernacle’ 
(v. 11). ‘The first, the outer, taber- 
nacle, the sanctuary of habitual 
worship, did in a most impressive 
way shew the limits which were 
placed upon the worshipper. While 
this held a recognised place among 
divine institutions the people were 
separated from the object of their 


devotion. All had not as yet the 
privilege of priests: all priests had 
not the right of approach to the 
Divine throne. Thus the outer sanc- 
tuary was the representative symbol 
of the whole Tabernacle as the place 
of service. 

The phrase éyovons ordow must, it 
is reasonable to suppose, express 
something more than simply standing 
(Eornkvias, éoreéons) as the Latin 
Versions indicate. The periphrasis 
with ¢yo (comp. 1 John i. 8 note) 
marks the general position and not 
only the isolated fact: ‘while the 
first tabernacle still has an appointed 
place answering to a Divine order’ 
(c. x. 9). The phrase is used of the 
prevalence of periodic winds: Polyb. 
V. 5, 3 TOY ernoloy On OTaoL éxovTmY. 

9. qTts mapaB....evertnxora] Vulg. 
quae parabola est temporis instan- 
tis, which is (seeing it is) a parable, 
a figure, and nothing more, for the 
season now present, ‘the present 
age,’ that period of preparation which 
will be followed by ‘the age to come’ 
for which we look. This sense of 6 
katpos 6 eveotas is established beyond 
all doubt. In technical language all 
time was divided into ‘the past, the 
present (évecres), and the future’ 
(Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypot. iii. 17,144 
0 xpovos N€éyeTat Tpipepis etvar* Kal TS 
bev tapwxnkas, TO dé evertads, To O€ 
pedAdAov); and the use of the word 
evéotnxa in the N.T. is decisive in 
favour of the sense the season that 
is present (not the season that is at 
hand): see 2 Thess. ii. 2; Gal. i. 4; 
1 Cor. vii. 26. Things ‘present’ (éve- 
or@ra) are contrasted with things 
‘future’ (uéAXovra): I Cor. ili, 22; 
Rom. viii. 38. 

It may therefore be reasonably laid 
down that 6 kaipos 6 éveords must be 
taken in connexion with that which 
the writer of the Epistle speaks of 
as ‘future,’ ‘the future world’ (ii. 5), 
‘the future age’ (vi. 5), ‘the future 
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oKNYNS Exovons oTacL, °iTIs TmapaBorn Els TOV KatpoV 
\ ? / A a if \ 
Tov everTnKkoTa, Kal’ jv dwapa TE Kat Bvoia tpoapépov- 
i / \ / ~ 
Tal pn Ovvapevat KaTa GuVElonoW TEAELWOAL TOV a- 


9 nris: +mpérn D,*. 
blessings’ (x. 1). If then, as is beyond 
doubt, ‘the future,’ in the vision of 
the writer is that which is charac- 
teristic of the Christian order, ‘the 
present’ must be that which is 
characteristic of the preparatory 
order, not yet outwardly abolished 
(comp. Gal. i. 4), that which is com- 
monly called in other writings, ‘ this 
age, or ‘the present age’; and in 
the present context 6 kaipos 6 eveoras 
stands in opposition to kaipos Sdcop- 
Oecews (v. 10), and parallel with 
‘these days’ in c. i. I (note). 

It will be noticed also that ka:pos 
is chosen (in place of aidy) as sug- 
gesting the idea of a present crisis: 
comp. Rom. iii. 26; xi. 5 (2 Cor. 
viii. 13). 

Thus ‘the present season’ must be 
carefully distinguished from the ful- 
ness of the Christian time, though in 
one sense the blessings of Christianity 
were already realised essentially. So 
far Primasius, while he gives a wrong 
sense to ‘present,’ says truly: Quod 
enim agebatur in templo tunc tem- 
poris figura erat et similitudo istius ve- 
ritatis quae Jam in ecclesia completur. 

The Levitical system then, repre- 
sented by ‘the first Tabernacle,’ is 
described here as a parable ‘to serve 
for’ or, perhaps ‘to last as long as’ 
the present season. It conveyed its 
lessons while the preparatory age con- 
tinued up to the time of change. 
It did indeed foreshadow that which 
is offered in the Gospel, but that is 
not the aspect of it which is here 
brought forward. As a parable (ce. 
xi. 19) it is regarded not so much in 
relation to a definite future which is 
directly prefigured (‘type’) as in 
regard to its own power of teaching. 
The parable suggests thoughts: the 
type points to a direct fulfilment. 


kad’ qv RABD,*: Kad?’ bv S, 


9, 10. Ka nv Sdpa...uovoy emi Bop. 
.. .Banricpois, Sukardpara... érixeipeva| 
in accordance with which (and after 
this parable, or teaching by figure) 
gifts and sacrifices are offered such 
as cannot make the worshipper 
perfect as touching the conscience 
(in conscience), being only ordinances 
of flesh, resting upon meats and 
drinks and divers washings, imposed 
until a season of reformation. If 
the xai is retained (kai Svkapara) 
then two things are stated of the 
Levitical sacrifices, ‘that they cannot 
bring perfection, as resting only on 
meats’...and ‘that they are ordinances 
of flesh...’. 

This sense is given in a rude form 
by the Old Latin version: que 
[(munera et bestice| non possunt consei- 
entia consummare servientes, solum 
in cibis et potu et variis baptismis, 
Justitia carnis usque ad tempus 
restitutionis imposita. 

The Vulgate renders kat d:Kxato- 
pacww...emikerevors Guae non possunt 
...n cibis...et variis baptismatibus et 
justitiis carnis usque ad tempus cor- 
rectionis impositis. 

Three points in this complicated 
sentence require consideration, the 
weakness of the Leyvitical offerings 
(un Suv. Kata ouv. Ted. Tov darp.), the 
ground of their weakness (jdvov émt 
Bpodpacry...dvkardpara capkds), the pur- 
pose of their enactment (jéype Karpov 
duopO. érex.). 

py Suv...teA. Tov arp.] For the 
idea of redelwous ‘a bringing to per- 
fection’ according to some assumed 
standard, see c. vii. 11 note. Here 
that standard is said to be ‘according 
to’ ‘as touching the conscience. The 
Levitical offerings were able to secure 
an outward perfecting, the admission 
of each worshipper to a full partici- 
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10 kal 
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OrKaLwopara 
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pation in the privileges of the ancient 
commonwealth of God, which de- 
pended on the satisfaction of cere- 
monial conditions. But they could 
not bring a spiritual perfecting. They 
could not, to notice one aspect, 
‘cleanse the conscience from dead 
works to serve a living God’ (v. 14). 

For cuveidnous see Additional Note. 

Tov Natpevovra expresses each wor- 
shipper who approached God through 
the appointed minister. Compare c. 
X. 2 rovs Aatpevovras (of the whole 
body); xiii. 10. For the absolute use 
of Aatpeda@ see x. 2 note. 

10, povov emt Bpop....dcx. o.| These 
offerings were unable to satisfy man’s 
destiny being only ordinances of 
flesh combined with, resting upon, 
meats and drinks and divers wash- 
ings. 

The pLovov and the émt Boop. both 
serve to limit and explain the char- 
acter of the Mosaic institutions. These 
institutions were only ordinances of 
flesh, ordinances which dealt with 
that which is external (comp. ¢. Vii. 
16 Kata vopov evroAns capkivns); and 
the accompaniments of the sacri- 
fices, the personal requirements with 
which they were connected, indicated 
their purely outward significance. 

For the use of the preposition ézi 
to express the accompanying circum- 
stances or conditions see 1 Thess. 
Thy, GPE CONS ONS TOR A (Oe, Idx, LOE 
Gal Vaetor ek POs tie lOsmoMninee line IAg 
Compare also v. 15; ¢. viii. 6; x. 28. 

The reference in Bpop. kai mép. Kal 
dua. Barr. is general, and must be 
taken to include the various Levitical 
regulations positive and negative as 
to meats and drinks, developed by 
tradition. The mention of ‘drinks’ 


has caused difficulty, for the Law 
gave no universal directions in this 
respect: so Theophylact asks: mas 
O€ ele mopacr; Kalrow mept Troparev 
Siahopas ov SueAdpBavev 6 vopos; He 
suggests that the reference may be 
to the conditions of the Nazarite 
vow (Num. xi. 3), or to the injunctions 
laid upon the ministering priests 
(Lev. x. 9). Comp. Col. ii. 16. 

For the ‘different washings’ see 
Mark vii. 4. Comp. Ex. xxix. 4; Lev. 
xi. 25, 28 ff.; xvi. 4, 24 ff.; Num. viii. 
7 OXI S oe MOUCe 

péxpe x. dt0pO. émcxeiweva] The pro- 
visional character of the Levitical 
institutions illustrates their enact- 
ment. They were tmposed until a 
season of. reformation. The word 
dvopAwors is not found elsewhere in 
biblical Greek. It is used in late 
Greek writers for the reformation of 
laws, institutions, states. Comp. Acts 
xxiv. 3 dvdpAwpa. The verb dopbodv 
is used in the Lxx. of ‘amending 
ways’: Jer. vii. 3, 5 (271 AD); 
comp. Wisd. ix. 18; and also of 
‘setting up,’ ‘establishing’: Is. xvi. 5; 
Ixii. 7 (1212). The thought of ‘making 
straight, erect’ passes naturally into 
that of ‘ making stable.’ 

Under different aspects this ‘refor- 
mation’ is spoken of as a ‘restitution’ 
(Acts iii, 21 dmoxardoracts), and a 
‘regeneration’ (Matt. xix. 28 maduy- 
yevecia). 

The anarthrous form of the phrase 
(kaipos d:0pOdcews) marks the charac- 
ter of the coming change. The very 
nature of the Law shewed that it 
was transitory, if it did not shew the 
definite issue to which it led. 

The Greek commentators call at- 


IX. 11] 


Suopbwoews émikeimeva. 


tention to the force of the word 
émuxeiueva. Thus Theodoret: kxadés 
TO eméKetTo, Bapos yap Hv povoy Ta ev 
T® vou (Acts xv. 10, 28). 

(2) ix. 11—28. The High-priestly 
Atonement under the New Covenant. 

The work of the Jewish High-priest 
has been indicated as the climax of 
the old system (v. 7); and the High- 
priestly work of Christ is now con- 
sidered in contrast with it. The com- 
parison is instituted in respect of 
that which was the unique and supreme 
privilege of the Levitical High-priest, 
the access to God on the Day of Atone- 
ment. Thus two main points come 
into consideration: the entrance of 
the High-priest into the Divine 
Presence, and the fact that the entrance 
was through blood. 

Under this aspect the work of 
Christ is first (a) described generally 
in ev. 11, 12; and then the truths 
suggested (b) by the shedding of His 
Blood (vv. 13—22), and (c) by His 
entrance into the Presence of God 
whence He has not yet returned 
(23-28), are followed out in detail. 

(a) A summary description of 
Christ’s High-priestly work (11, 12). 

The work of Christ as High-priest 
of the new order now established 
stands in sovereign superiority over 
that of the Levitical type in regard 
to scene, and offering, and efficacy. 
The tabernacle through which He 
ministered was not of this creation 
but heavenly (11 0). The blood 
through which He entered before 
God was not that of sacrificed animals 
but His own (12 a). The redemption 
which He obtained was not for a 
brief season but for ever (12 0). 

11 But Christ, having come a 
High-priest of the good things 
realised, through the greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made 
by hands, that ts, not of this 
creation, * nor yet through blood of 
goats and calves, but through His 
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own blood, entered in once for all 
into the Holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption. 

11,12. In contrast (Xpiorods dé) with 
the repeated entrance of the Jewish 
High-priest into the Holy of Holies 
through the blood of appointed 
victims Christ once for all entered 
into the true Sanctuary, the actual 
Presence of Ged, through His own 
blood, and obtained not a temporary 
but an eternal deliverance. Thus the 
contrast extends to the system (ra 
yevopeva ayada), the place and mode 
of the Atonement (Sia p. kat Ted. oK., 
dua rod 76. ai.), the issue (aidy. NUrp.). 
In all these points the ‘ parable’ finds 
fulfilment. 

Il. Xptords Oé...] But Christ 
having come a High-priest of good 
things realised...O. L. Christus au- 
tem, sacerdos quando advenit bono- 
rum factorum. Vulg. Christus autem 
adsistens ponlifex futurorum bono- 
rum. For the simple Xpioros (contrast 
6 xptoros ili. 14 note) see v. 24; ili. 6. 

mapayevouevos] Christ has not only 
become (yevouevos) High-priest as one 
of an appointed line, He has made 
His presence as High-priest felt 
among His people as sent from 
another realm to fulfil the office in 
part on earth. 

So Chrysostom says: ovk« etme 
yevopevos GAA mapayevopevos, TouT- 
éotwv, els adto Tovto ehOwy, ody eTEpov 
diadeEauevos’ ov mporepov mapeyévero 
kal Tore eyéveTo GAN dpa HAGE. 

The idea of wapayevéoOa is that 
of coming to, reaching, being present 
at, some marked place or company. 
Compare Matt. iii. 1 mapayiverac 6 
"Iwdvyns. Luke xii. 51 Soxeire dre 
eipnynv mapeyevopuny Sodvar ev th yh} 
Acts y. 21 (and often in that book). 

dpx. Tav yevonevav ay.| The title of 
Christ at once marks His absolute 
supremacy. He is a High-priest 
whose work deals with blessings which 
have been gained and which do not 
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exist only in hope and prophecy. He 
is High-priest of the good things 
which are already realised by the 
fulfilment of the divine conditions, 
and which are not promised only and 
future. The same blessings can be 
spoken of as ‘realised’ in respect of 
Christ’s work, and as ‘future’ in 
respect of the preparatory discipline 
of the law (c. x. 1), or the actual 
position of Christians (comp. ¢. xiii. 
14). In this place it seems natural 
that ‘the good things’ should be 
spoken of as realised from the divine 
side. Even if men have not entered 
upon their inheritance, it is already 
gained. Inc. x.1 the case is different 
and there the reading (ray peAXd. dy.) 
is undisturbed. 

For the gen. ray yev. ay. compare 
c. ili, I dpx. THs opodoyias (dealing 
with and belonging to). 

116, 12. The Majesty of Christ’s 
title (‘High-priest of the good things 
realised’) is justified by a description 
of His Work. In the circumstances 
and the effects of His High-priestly 
service He offers the heavenly counter- 
part of that which was exhibited under 
an earthly figure in the Mosaic 
system. This is shewn first in respect 
of the Tabernacle ‘through which’ 
Christ fulfils His work. 

Oud THs p....ovde OV aip....dua Oé...] 
through the greater...nor yet through 
blood...but through his own...Vulg. 
per...tabernaculum...neque per san- 
guinem.,.sed per... sanguinem....1t 
seems to be best to take the pre- 
position in each case in the same 
general sense and to join both &a 
THs p. kal T. ok. and did rod id. ai. with 
ciondOe. Christ employed in the 
fulfilment of His office ‘the greater 
Tabernacle’ and ‘His own Blood’ 
(compare the corresponding though 
not parallel use of dia in 1 John v. 6), 


The local sense which has been given 
to da in the first clause (‘passing 
through the greater...tabernacle into 
the Presence of God’) does not give 
a very clear thought. It is true 
indeed that the High-priest passed 
through ‘the first tabernacle’ to the 
Holy of Holies, but no such stress is 
laid on this ‘passage through’ as to 
make it the one thing noticeable in 
the Sanctuary. The outer Sanctuary 
was not merely a portal to the Holy 
of Holies but the appointed place of 
priestly service. And on the other 
hand the idea conveyed by this 
limited (local) sense of ‘through’ is 
included in the wider (instrumental) 
sense of ‘through’ which describes 
that which Christ used in His work. 

In this work it must be observed 
that Christ is said to make use not 
of ‘a greater tabernacle’ but of ‘ the 
greater tabernacle, ‘the true, ideal, 
tabernacle’ (¢. viii. 2). The thought — 
of the reader is thus carried back to 
the heavenly pattern which Moses 
followed (c. viii. 5 note; Ex. xxv. 9). 
The earthly Tabernacle witnessed not 
only to some nobler revelation of 
God’s Presence, but definitely to the 
archetype after which it was fash- 
ioned. 

What then is this heavenly Taber- 
nacle?) Some preparation will be 
made for the answer if we call to 
mind the two main purposes of the 
transitory Tabernacle. It was de- 
signed on the one hand to symbolise 
the Presence of God among His 
people; and on the other to afford 
under certain restrictions a means of 
approach to Him. The heavenly 
Tabernacle must then satisfy these 
two ends in the highest possible 
degree. It must represent the Pre- 
sence of God, and offer a way of 
approach to God, being in both 
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respects eternal, spiritual, ideal (a\7- 
Own c. viii. 2), 

In seeking for some conception 
which shall satisfy these conditions it 
is obvious that all images of local 
circumscription must be laid aside, 
or, at least, used only by way of 
accommodation. The spiritual Taber- 
nacle must not be defined by the limi- 
tations which belong to ‘this creation.’ 
We may then at once set aside all 
such interpretations as those which 
suppose that the lower heavens, 
through which Christ passed, or the 
supra-mundane realm, or the like, 
are ‘the greater tabernacle. We 
must look for some spiritual antitype 
to the local sanctuary. 

And here we are brought to the 
patristic interpretation which it re- 
quires some effort to grasp. The 
Fathers both Greek and Latin com- 
monly understood the greater Taber- 
nacle to be the Lord’s ‘flesh, or 
‘humanity.’ Thus Chrysostom: ri» 
oapka evravOa déyet, Kadrtos be kal 
peiCova Kal TeAevorépay elmer, el. ye 6 
Geos Aoyos Kal waca 7H TOU mvevparos 
évepyeia Evolkel ev avTy. 

And Theodoret, followed by cu- 
menius: oxynyny axeuporoinroy thy 
dvOpwmetav piow éexddecev hv avéhaBev 
6 Seomdtns Xpioros...o0 Kara vdpov 
pvoews THs ev TH KTioeL TOALTEVOpEMNS. 
Compare also HEuthymius: da rod 
idiov dyui capatos ev & Oxnoe 7 
rovrov Georns, 0 weiCov ws Nvwpévoy TH 
Oeornre TOUTOU TAVTOTE. 

And Primasius: Tabernaculum per 
quod assistit deo patri humanitas 
illius est. 

In this connexion Chrysostom and 
Theophylact notice how the Lord’s 
‘Body’ and ‘heaven’ are each spoken 
of as ‘a veil’ and as ‘a tabernacle.’ 
The text of Chrysostom is confused, 
but Theophylact has preserved his 
meaning: kadei TO gdya Tov Kupiov 
kal oxnyjy, os evtavda, dia TO Tov 
Movoyev cknvdcat é€v avTn* Kal Kara- 


W. H. 


méragpa, os dmoKpintovcay thy bed- 
TyTa. Kadel kal Tov ovpavoy Tois avrois 
TovTots ovdpact, oKnYAY, ws eel OvTOS 
TOU apxtepéws’ Kataméracpa, os arro- 
TeLxLCouevay THY ayiwy Sv avTod. 

This interpretation was met by one 
interesting objection in early times: 
How could the Lord’s Body be said 
to be ‘not of this creation’? Was 
not this assertion, it was asked, a 
denial of His true humanity ? évradéa, 
Theophylact says, émurndéow oi aipe- 
TUKOL héyovTes oUpamoy eival TO Toma 
kal aidépiov. He replies that ‘heaven’ 
and ‘sky’ are themselves ‘of this 
creation.’ But Gicumenius meets the 
difficulty more satisfactorily by saying 
that under different aspects the 
Lord’s Body was and was not ‘ of this 
creation’: ro dpa Xpicrod Kat rav’rns 
nv Ths KTioews Kal ov Tavrns, TavTns 
pev, kara TO toov etvat kal Sid mdvT@v 
OMOLOY TA NpeTep@ Tapart, ov Tavrns dé, 
Kata TO éxew adovyxUTas Kal ddiaipéeras 
thy Oeornra. 

As far as the Lord’s historical work 
on earth is concerned this inter- 
pretation is adequate. He was the 
perfect revelation of the Father and 
the way to Him. But in considering 
the ideal antitype, or rather arche- 
type, of the Tabernacle we must take 
account of the Lord’s ministry in 
heaven. In this (c. viii. 1 f.) the 
heavenly High-priest and the heavenly 
Tabernacle are in some sense dis- 
tinguished; and the Lord acts as 
High-priest in His human Nature 
(c. iv. 14 ff.). Bearing this in mind 
we may perhaps extend the patristic 
conception so as to meet the difficulty, 
though, with our present powers of 
conceiving of divine things we must 
speak with the most reverent reserve, 
In this relation then it may be said 
that ‘the greater and more perfect 
Tabernacle’ of which Christ is minis- 
ter, and (as we must add) in which 
the Saints worship, gathers up the 
various means under which God 
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reveals Himself in the spiritual order, 
and through which men approach to 
Him. Under one aspect these are 
represented by the union of the 
redeemed and perfected hosts made 
one in Christ as His Body. Through 
this glorified Church answering to 
the complete humanity which Christ 
assumed, God is made known, and 
in and through this each believer 
comes nigh to God. In this Body, as 
a spiritual Temple, Christ ministers. 
As members in this Body believers 
severally enjoy the Divine Presence. 
Thought fails us under the bondage 
of local limitations, and still we can 
dimly apprehend how we have opened 
to us in this vision the prospect of a 
spiritual reality corresponding to that 
which was material and earthly in the 
old ordinances of worship. It enables 
us to connect redeemed humanity 
with the glorified human Nature of 
the Lord, and to consider how it is 
that humanity, the summing-up of 
Creation, may become in Him the 
highest manifestation of God to finite 
being, and in its fulness that through 
which each part is brought near to 
God. 

This heavenly Tabernacle is spoken 
of as greater and more perfect (Vulg. 
amplius et perfectius), greater in 
comparison with the narrow limits of 
the earthly Tabernacle, more perfect 
as answering to the complete develop- 
ment of the Divine plan. And in its 
essential character it is not made by 
hands, that is, not of this creation 
(Vulg. non manu factum, id est, 
non hujus creationis). Human skill 
had nothing to do with its structure, 
for man’s work finds its expression in 
the visible order of earth, to which 
this does not belong. 

For ov yewporoinrov see v. 24; Mk. 
xiv. 58 (dayecporoinros); 2 Cor. v. I 
(oikiay dxewporoinrov aidmov év rots 


ovpavois). Compare Acts vii. 48; 
xvii. 24. For ov ravrns tis xticews 
compare 2 Cor. iv. 18 ra yap Bdero- 
peva mpockaipa, ta Sé€ pn Bdemopeva 
aldua; ¢. Vili. 2 1) oKnvy 7 GAnOun Hy 
énnéev 6 Kipios; and for xriots, Rom. 
Vili. 19 ff. 

Philo, in a striking passage, speaks 
of the world as ‘the house and city’ 
of the first man pndewias yerporounrov 
katackeuns Sednptoupynwerns ek AiOwv 
kat Evy VAns. 

12a. A second point which marks 
the heavenly character of Christ’s 
work is seen in the nature of His 
offering. He made not a twofold 
offering but one only. He entered 
into the Holy place through His own 
Blood, and that once for all. 

ovde Ov aip. rpay. Kai pooy.] nor yet 
through blood of goats and bulls.... 
The ovdé seems to be due to the pre- 
ceding ov yep. as if the sentence 
had run ov 61d yxeupor....ovdé 80 aipa- 
tos.... The goat was the offering for 
the people (Lev. xvi. 15): the bullock 
for the High-priest himself (Lev. xii. 
11). The plural generalises the 
thought. The words used in the Lxx. 
version of Leviticus are pooyos and 
xipapos. Symmachus and Aquila seem 
to have used rpayos for xiuapos. The 
phrase tpdyou kai radpou (v. 13) gives 
the form in which the reference to 
animal victims would be popularly 
expressed. Compare Ps. xlix. 13; Is. 
i. 11 (elsewhere pdcyos seems to be 
always used in the Lxx.). 

dua d€ tov id. alw....ra aya] but 
through His own blood (He) entered 
once for all into the Holy place, the 
immediate Presence of God in heaven 
(see v. 8 note). 

The use of da as marking the 
means but not defining the mode 
(werd) is significant when taken in 
connexion with v. 7 (ov xwpis). The 
earthly High-priest took with him 
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the material blood: Christ ‘through 
His own blood’ entered into the 
Presence of God, but we are not 
justified in introducing any material 
interpretations of the manner in which 
He made it efficacious. Comp. c. xiii. 
12 dia Tod idiov aiparos: Acts xx. 28 
nv wepieromoaro Sia Tov aipatos Tov 
idiov. 

eparaé] See vii. 27 note. Christ 
did not need (like the Jewish High- 
priest) a double entrance, even as He 
did not need to repeat His entrance. 
One entrance left the way open for 
ever. The ‘veil was rent’ (Matt. 
XxVii. 51). There was no longer any 
obstacle interposed between the wor- 
shipper—for all are now priests 
(Apoe. i. 6)—and the Object of his 
worship. 

126. A third element in the abso- 
lute supremacy of Christ’s High-priest- 
hood lies in the abiding efficacy of 
His One priestly act. He obtained 
an eternal Redemption in contrast 
with the limited, recurrent, redemp- 
tion of the yearly Atonement. 

aioy. Arp. evp.| having obtained 
eternal redemption, Vulg. eterna in- 
venta redemptione, O.L. eterna expt- 
atione reperta. In combination with 
eionrOev, evpduevos MAY EXPYess a CO- 
incident (comp. c. ii. 10 note), or a 
precedent fact: ‘Christ entered... 
therein obtaining’ or ‘Christ entered 
. haying already obtained’ The 
choice between these senses will be 
decided by the meaning given to 
‘redemption.’ If ‘redemption’ is the 
initial work, the conquest of death (c. 
ii. 14 f.), then this was completed in 
the Passion and Resurrection; but it 
seems more natural to find the fulness 
of the word satisfied in the Triumph 
of the Ascension. Compare Ad- 
ditional Note on Avtpecis. 

The form ectipdevos is found here 
only in the N.T. The force of the 
middle voice (compare ¢. i. 3 moujoa- 
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pevos) is that of ‘having obtained as 
the issue of personal labour’ directed 
to this end. 

Chrysostom sees an emphatic sense 
in the word: odddpa ray amdpar fv Kat 
TOY Tapa mpocdokiay mas dia puas 
ela ddov aiwviay Aitpwow edparo. 

And so Theophylact : dpa dé kai ro 
evpopevos, Hs Tapa mpooSokiav yevope- 
vou Tov mpdypatos ovT@ Ta’Tn TH EEEL 
expnoato. aropov yap Hv TO THs éAev- 
Gepias nuiv, AAN avros etpe TodTO. 

Qicumenius also touches upon the 
voice: evpdyevos ..ovx éavtd, mas yap 
6 dvauaptntos ; dd\Na TO Aad adrod* 7 
emery Kepadn THs avOpwmorntos n&iw- 
cev eiva, Ta Huiv Katopbabervra atta 
karopbaa Oat héyet 0 amdaToXos. 

(0) The truths taught by the shed- 
ding of Christ’s Blood (wv. 13—22). 

The thoughts springing out of the 
fulfilment of Christ’s High-priestly 
work which have found a summary 
expression in vv. II, 12 are developed 
in the remainder of the chapter. The 
efficacy of Christ’s Blood is (a) first 
contrasted with that of the Jewish 
victims as a purifying power (13, 14); 
and then a new thought is introduced, 
which arises from the extension of the 
virtue of Christ’s Blood to His people. 
The Blood is (8) the ratification of a 
new Covenant, as comprehensive in 
its application as the blood ‘of the 
calves and the goats’ by which the 
Old Covenant was ratified (15—22). 

3 For if the blood of goats and 
bulls and the ashes of a heifer, 
sprinkling them that have been 
defiled, sanctifieth unto the cleanness 
of the flesh, * how much more shall 
the blood of Christ, who through His 
eternal spirit offered Himself without 
blemish to God, cleanse our conscience 
Jrom dead works, to the end that we 
may serve a living God? 5 And 

for this reason He is mediator of a 
new covenant, in order that a death 
having taken place for redemption 
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Jrom the transgressions that were 
under the first covenant, they that 
have been called may receive the 
promise of the eternal inheritance. 
16 For where there is a covenant, the 
death of him that made iw must 
needs be presented. *7 Lor a covenant 
is sure where there hath been death ; 
since wt doth not ever have force 
when he that made it liveth. 
18 Whence not even hath the first 
covenant been inaugurated without 
blood. 9° For when every command- 
ment had been spoken according to 
the Law by Moses to all the people, 
taking the blood of the calves and the 
goats, with water and scarlet wool 
and hyssop, he sprinkled both the 
book itself and all the people, 7° saying 
This is the blood of the covenant 
which God commanded to youward. 
at And the tabernacle also and all 
the vessels of the ministry he sprinkled 
in like manner with the blood. 
22 And I may almost say, wt is in 
blood all things are cleansed accord- 
ing to the Law, and apart from out- 
pouring of blood there cometh no re- 
mission. 

(a) vv.13,14. Asense of difficulty 
might arise at the prospect of the 
vast claim which has been made for 
Christ’s work. How, it might be 
asked, can it avail for ever? The 
Mosaic institutions furnish the answer. 

The ritual purification of the Jewish 
system had a limited validity. It was 
directed to that which was outward. 
In this respect it removed outward 
defilement, and gave outward clean- 
ness. If then it availed within its 
proper sphere, much more (we may 
confidently conclude) the blood of 
Christ will ayail within its proper 
sphere, which is spiritual. The con- 
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sequence which follows in the one 
case is (so to speak) due to an arbi- 
trary enactment : the consequence in 
the other case lies in the very nature 
of things. The conclusion rests upon 
the comparison of a twofold relation, 
the relation of the blood of Christ to 
the blood of animals, and the relation 
of the inward sphere of religion to the 
outward. 

13. Two typical examples of the 
purificatory Levitical sacrifices are 
taken in illustration: the yearly sacri- 
fices ‘of goats and bulls’ on the day 
of Atonement (Lev. xvi.), and the 
occasional sacrifice of the red heifer 
(Num. xix.) The first regarded the 
impurity contracted from daily action, 
the second the impurity contracted 
from contact with death. 

Tpadyev kal ravpwov| Comp. v. 12 note. 

omodds Sauadews| In this case the 
blood of the sacrifice was also burnt : 
Num. xix. 5. 

pavrigovaa rovs kexow. ay...] sprink- 
ling them that have been defiled, who 
by a definite act have contracted some 
stain, sanctifieth unto the cleanness 
of the flesh...Vulg. adspersus (O.L. 
sparsus) inquinatos sanctificat ad 
emundationem carnis(O. L. ad emun- 
dandam carnem). For the use of 
the word xexowepévovs, which is not 
found in the Lxx., see Matt. xv. 11 ff; 
Acts xxi. 28. The accus. depends on 
pavrifouga : Ps. Ll. (li) 9 pavrtets pe 
voodr@. The verb parritew occurs in 
the N.T. only in this Epistle: vv. 19, 
Pit 2 3%, DD note. In the Luxx, the form 
paivew is more common. The ‘water 
of separation (impurity)’ is called in 
the Lxx. dep pavricyod, Num. xix. 
Oy) 20M 

Theophylact calls attention to the 
distinction between dydter, ‘sancti- 
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fieth,” ‘halloweth,’ in regard to des- 
tination, and xaOapiter (v. 14 Kabaprei), 
“cleanseth’ in regard to character: 
dpa Se over, OVK etrrev St exaddpice 
TO aipa TSv tTpdyev, GAN rylatev...exet 
pev etre TO ayidCet...evradoa Sé kabapret 
<imay ederEev edvOds Thy vrepoxny. 

The idea is that of the ceremonial 
purity which enabled the Jew to 
enjoy the full privileges of his cove- 
nant worship and fellowship with the 
external Church of God. The force of 
the words xaéapés, ayios—moral, ex- 
ternal: ideal, personal—is determined 
dy the context. 

14. moo@ paddrov] The superior 
efficacy of Christ’s Blood is based 
generally on the considerations that 
His Sacrifice was 

1. Voluntary, not by constraint as 
in the case of the animal sacrifices of 
the Law. 

2. Rational, and not animal. 

3. Spontaneous, not in obedience 
to a direct commandment. 

4. Moral, an offering of Himself 
by the action of the highest power in 
Himself, whereby He stood in connex- 
jon with God, and not a mere mechan- 
ical performance of a prescribed rite. 

Comp. John x. 17 f. 

TO aia Tov xpiotov| The blood of 
Christ stands parallel both to the blood 
of goats and bulls and to the ashes 
of the heifer, as the means (1) of atone- 
ment for sins, and (2) of purification 
from contact with death: of access to 
God and of life in His Church. 

It will be observed that it is not 
the death of the victim as suffering, 
but the use of the Blood (that is, the 
Life) which is presented here as the 
source of purification. 

The efficacy of blood—the life, Lev. 
xvii. 11—is regarded in different as- 
pects in this passage. Now one aspect 


predominates and now another. Itisa 
means of atonement, and it is a means 
of purification : it has a power retro- 
spectively and prospectively. Death 
again, which makes the blood available, 
is the seal of the validity of a cove- 
nant. But no one view exhausts the 
meaning of that which is the fulness 
of a life made available for others. 
Compare Additional Note on 1 John 
17s 
- bs...€aur. mpoc. dyopuor tr. 6.) who 
through His eternal spirit offere 
Himself without blemish to Goa 
Vulg. qui per spiritum sanctum se- 
metipsum obtulit timmaculatum Deo. 
The sacrifice upon the altar of the 
Cross preceded the presentation of 
the blood. The phrase éavrov mpoon- 
veyxev Clearly fixes the reference to 
this initial act of Christ’s High-priestly 
sacrifice. This act He accomplished 
dua mvevpatos aiwviov. In virtue of 
His inseparable and unchangeable 
Divine Nature Christ was Priest 
while He was victim also. He offered 
Himself, living through death and in 
death. Epiphanius puts together the 
different aspects of Christ’s work in 
His sacrifice of Himself in a striking 
passage: avrds tepeiov, adros Ovpa, 
avros lepevs, avtos Ovotaarnpiov, avros 
Oeds, adtos avOpwmos, atvros Bacwrevs, 
avTos apxtepevs, avTos mpoBarov, avros 
dpviov, Ta wavra év waow vmrep npav 
yevopevos, va huiv an Kata mdvra Tpd- 
mov yevnra...(aer. lv. § 4, 471 f.). 
The absence of the-article from 
mvevpa aidvioy marks the spirit here 
as a power possessed by Christ, His 
‘Spirit.’ It could not be said of any 
man absolutely that his spirit is eter- 
nal; but Christ’s Spirit is in virtue 
of His Divine Personality eternal. 
By this, while truly man, He remain- 
ed in unbroken connexion with God. 
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Through this He had ‘the power of 
an indissoluble life’ (c. iii. 16). 

The truth will become clearer if we 
go yet a step further. In men the 
‘spirit’ is, as has been said, that by 
which they are capable of connexion 
with God. But in Christ, who did 
not cease to be the Son of God by 
becoming man, the ‘spirit’ is to be 
regarded as the seat of His Divine 
Personality in His human Nature. 
So far the mvedpa aiénoy included the 
limited mvetpua of the Lord’s humanity. 
This wvedpa, having its own proper 
existence, was in perfect harmony 
with the mvedua aidmov. (Comp. ep. 
Barn. vii. 3 trép Tov nuetépwr apapriav 
emeddev TO OKEVOS TOU TVYEvpaTOS TpoC- 
épewy Ovciar.) 

This ‘ eternal spirit’ obtained com- 
plete sovereignty at the Resurrection 
(1 Cor. xv. 45); and it is probably by 
reference to this fact that the difficult 
passage 2 Cor. iii. 17 ff. is to be ex- 
plained. See also 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

Another more obvious thought lies 
in the phrase. 

Other sacrifices were wrought by 
the hand, being outward acts of flesh, 
but this was wrought by that which is 
highest in man’s nature whereby he 
holds fellowship with God, being a 
truly spiritual act. Chrysostom indi- 
cates this thought under another as- 
pect: rd dia mvevparos ayiov (so he 
reads) dnAot dre od dia mupos mpoonver- 
rat ovde Ov GAAwv Twa, though this is 
but a small part of the meaning. 
Comp. Euthymius: dia tivos mupos 
@doka’T@oev Eavtdy TH Oe@ kal marpt 
dpopoy ka\Xtépnya. 

For avr. mpoo. rt Oo, Compare 
c. Vil. 27 note, vv. 25, 28 (mpoceve- 
xGcis), See also c. xi. 4; John xvi. 2. 

The epithet dpov describes Christ 
as a perfect victim. That which was 
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required outwardly in the Levitical 
victims was satisfied absolutely by 
Christ. 

The word depos is used technically 
in this sense in the uxx. (¢.g. Ex. xxix. 
1 DD). Comp. Philo de agric. § 29 
(i. 320 M.); de mere. mer. § 1 (il. 265 
M.) Aci 59 Tov pédXdovra Oey oKémTeE- 
oOat pr ei Td Eepeiov Guwpov, GAN et 7 
Sidvora SAOKANpos avT@ Kal mrayTedIs 
caééornke. The connexion in which 
it stands shews that it refers here to 
the conditions and issue of the Lord’s. 
earthly life. 

kabaptei...0e6 (advre] (shall) cleanse 
our (your) conscience from dead 
works to the end that we (ye) may 
serve a living God. Vulg. emundabit 
conscientiam vestram ab operibus 
mortuis ad serviendum Deo viventi. 
The action of the blood of Christ is 
not to work any outward change but 
to communicate a vital force. It. 
removes the defilement and the de- 
filing power of ‘dead works,’ works 
which are done apart from Him who 
is ‘the life’ (comp. ¢. vi. 1 note). 
These stain the conscience and com- 
municate that pollution of death which 
outwardly ‘the water of separation’ 
was designed toremove. The Levitical 
ritual contemplated a death external 
to the man himself: here the effects. 
of a death within him are taken away. 

For xa@apigew compare Acts xv. 9 ; 
Eph. v. 26; Tit. ii. 14; 1 John i. 7, 9; 
C. X.2; C1. 3 (kadapiopoy romoadpervos).. 

Ka@apos as distinguished from dy:os 
marks what the object is itself (‘clean’” 
ceremonially or morally), while dysos 
marks its destination. 

THY cvvetOnow] Comp. &. 9 note. 

Chrysostom says on ‘dead works’: 
KaAG@s elev amd veKpov epywv, et Tis 
yap naro rote veKpov €utaivero* Kat 
evravOa et tis Gyyarro vexpod epyov 
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poddverar Sid tis ovvedioews, and 
again ra map npiv cal Covra Kal dAnOwa, 
exeiva b€ Ta mapa Jovdaiors kal vexpa kal 
evo. 

els TO Aarp. 6. ¢.] Purity is not the 
end but the means of the new life. 
The end of the restored fellowship is 
energetic service to Him Who alone 
lives and gives life. The thought of 
performing certain actions is replaced 
by that of fulfilling a personal relation. 

This service is specifically the ser- 
vice of a sacred ministry of complete 
surrender (Aarpevewv). Compare Apoc. 
XXli. 3 of SovAot AatTpevoovoew ate, 
and contrast 1 Thess. i. 9 dovAevew 6. 
¢. kat ddnOwe. Acts xx. 19 dovdedar 
TO Kupio. Rom. xiv. 18 dovdevor 
XpioTd. xvi. 18 T@ Kupio nuav Xpio- 
T® ov Sovdrevovow. Col. iii. 24 TO 
Kupio Xpior@ Sovaevere. 

For 6eds (ay see ¢. iii. 12 note. 

(8) vv. 15—22. From the thought 
of the efficacy of Christ’s Blood as 
the means through which He entered 
into the Divine Presence and cleanses 
the individual conscience the writer 
of the Epistle goes on to shew that 
through the shedding of His Blood 
came the inauguration of a new Cove- 
nant. The idea of death gives validity 
to the compact which it seals (15— 
17); and the communication of the 
blood of the victim to those with 
whom God forms a covenant unites 
them to Him with a power of life, a 
principle which was recognised in the 
ritual ordinances of the Mosaic system 
(18—22). 

15. «al dud 7....per-€.] And for 
this reason, even that the Blood of 
Christ purifies the soul with a view 
to a divine service, He is mediator 


of a new covenant... Vulg. Et ideo 
nowt testamenti mediator (O. L. ar- 
biter) est. The transition from the 
thought of the one all-efficacious 
atonement to that of the correspond- 
ing covenant is natural. The new 
internal and spiritual relation of man ~ 
to God established by Christ involved 
of necessity a New Covenant. The 
Blood —the Life—of Christ, which 
was the source and support of the 
life, was the seal of the Covenant. 

The words dcaOykns wecitns go back 
to the prophetic promise ce. viii. 8, 
which found its fulfilment in Christ. 
The emphasis lies on the phrase new 
covenant and specially upon the word 
covenant. It is of interest to notice 
the variation of emphasis in 1 Cor. 
iii, 6 Staxovouvs kawhs draOnens and 
here duadnkns Kawns peoirns. For 
dvaOnkn compare c¢. Vil. 22; Vili. 6 
note, and xii. 24; and for pecirns ce. 
viii. 6 note; xii. 24; Gal. iii. 19 f.; 
1 Tim. ii. 5. 

Omas Bay. yev....rHv emayy. AaB....| 
that a death having taken place for 
redemption from the transgressions 
that were under the first covenant 
they that have been called may re- 
ceive...Vulz. ut morte intercedente 
in redemptionem earum prevari- 
cationum que erant...The Old Cove- 
nant had been proved incapable of 
bringing men to perfection. God 
therefore provided them with fresh 
and more powerful help. At the same 
time He opened to them a nobler 
view of their end. In place of a ma- 
terial inheritance He shewed them an 
eternal inheritance. And the aim of 
the New Covenant was the attainment 
of the spiritual realities shadowed 
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forth in the temporal blessings of 
Israel. 

But the establishment of a New 
Covenant, a new and permanent rela- 
tion between God and man, required 
as its preliminary condition the dis- 
charge of man’s existing obligations. 
The sins which the Law had set in a 
clear light could not be ignored. The 
atonements provided for sin under 
the Law could not but be felt to be 
inadequate. They were limited in 
their application and so to speak 
arbitrary. Christ at last offered the 
sacrifice, perfect in efficacy and moral 
‘value, to which they pointed. This 
sacrifice was the characteristic basis 
of the New Covenant (c. viii. 12). 

Thus the death of Christ appears 
under a twofold aspect. His Blood 
is the means of atonement and the 
ratification of the Covenant which 
followed upon it. 

For yevéoOa eis compare Mk. xiv. 
4 eis Tl...yéyovey; and with different 
shades of meaning Lk. xiii. 19; Matt. 
xxi, 42 (LXx.); Rom. xi. 9 (Lxx.); 1 Cor. 
Kv. 45 (Lxx.); Apoc. vill. 11; xvi. 19; 
Acts v. 36; 1 Thess. iii. 5; i. 5 ; 2 Cor. 
viii. 14; Gal. iii. 14; Eph. iv. 32. Tev. 
mpos occurs I Pet. iv. 12. 

The phrase eis dod. rév...mapaBa- 
oewy is remarkable : for redemption 
from the transgressions...from. their 
consequences and their power. The 
genitive expresses in a wide sense 
the object on which the redemption 
is exercised (‘redemption in the matter 
of the transgressions,’ ‘transgression- 
redemption’). So it is that elsewhere 
the genitive is used for that which is 
delivered: Rom. viii. 23 tyv amodv- 
Tpwow Tod oopatos. Hph. i. 14 «is 
amoX. THs mepuroinoews. 

The transgressions are spoken of as 
‘the transgressions that were under 
the first covenant.’ The phrase is 
general in its application. It includes 
all transgressions committed on the 
basis of Law, all transgressions against 
the revealed will of God made known 
as Law. ’Emi expresses the condi- 
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tions, the accompanying circum- 
stances, under which anything takes 
place, see v. Io. 

In this connexion the covenant 
with Abraham (Acts iii. 25) does not 
come into consideration, It was of 
the nature of a universal promise. 
The ‘first covenant’ was that between 
God and the Jewish people repre- 
sented by Moses: the ‘new covenant’ 
that between God and men repre- 
sented by Christ. 

When the necessary condition has 
been satisfied (@avarov yevopévov eis 
dn. Tév...rapaBacewv) scope is given 
for the positive fulfilment of the Cove- 
nant, that they that have been called 
may receive in fact what had been 
promised before. Compare vi. 12 
KAnpovonowvtay tas émayy. Vi. 153 X. 
36; xi. 13, 39; Gal. iii. 14. 

The blessing is no longer limited 
to a particular people. It is for all 
to whom the invitation has been sent 
(Acts ii. 39; comp. iii. 1). 

The phrase of xekAnpévor, which 
occurs nowhere else in the epistles, 
is an echo of the Parables: Matt. 
xxii. 3, 4,8; Luke xiv. 17, 24; comp. 
Apoce. xix.9. The word kAnroi, though 
not very common, has a wide range 
(Rom., 1 Cor., Jude, Apoc.). 

THY erayy....THs al. KAnp.| The posi- 
tion of the gen. dependent on ryy éz. 
is due to the fact that it is added as 
a further definition of the promise 
(comp. Xii. Ir note). The sentence 
stands essentially complete without 
it: that they that have been called 
may receive the promise (comp. ¢. Vi. 
15). But the explanation is naturally 
suggested by the thought of the con- 
trast of the Old and the New. Moses 
secured to the people an ‘inheritance,’ 
which was however only a figure of 
that which was prepared (comp. Ex. 
Xxxii. 13). 

16, 17. The mention of a ‘new 
covenant’ and of ‘death’ in close 
connexion suggests a fresh thought. 
The Death of Christ fulfilled two 
distinct purposes. It provided an 
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atonement for past sins; and, besides 
this, it provided an absolute ratifica- 
tion of the Covenant with. which it 
was connected. 

The Death set man free: the Cove- 
nant gave him the support which he 
required. The Death removed the 
burden of the past: the Covenant 
provided for the service of the future. 

In any case a covenant is ratified 
by the death of a representative 
victim. But here Christ died in His 
own Person; and by thus dying He 
gave absolute validity to the covenant 
which He mediated: the preceding 
thought of the atonement shews how 
such a covenant was possible. 

The Death of Christ was a chief 
difficulty of the Hebrews, and there- 
fore the writer presents it under dif- 
ferent aspects in order to shew its 
full significance in the Christian dis- 
pensation. 

For a justification of the interpre- 
tation of the following verses see the 
Additional Note. 

16. Omov yap... dvabeuevov] Lor 
where there is a covenant the death 
of him that made it must needs be 
presented. Vulg. Ubi enim testamen- 
tum mors necesse est intercedat tes- 
tatoris... The circumstances under 
which the New Covenant.was made, 
however unlooked for in man’s antici- 
pation of the Christ (rodro ré raparaov 
avtovs TO Tod Oavdrov Tov Xpictod 
(Ecum.), are to deeper thought most 
intelligible, for an unchangeable cove- 
nant implies death. It is not said that 
he who makes the covenant ‘must die,’ 
but that his death must be ‘brought 
forward,’‘ presented, ‘introduced upon 
the scene,’ ‘set in evidence,’so to speak. 
This sense of dépeoOa appears to be 
perfectly natural, and to be more 
simple than the sense commonly at- 
tributed to the word, either ‘to be 
alleged’ as a fact, or to be pleaded in 
the course of an argument, or to be 


‘current’ as a matter of common 
notoriety. 

He who makes the covenant (6 
d.a6éuevos) is, for the purposes of the 
covenant, identified with the victim 
by whose representative death the 
covenant is ordinarily ratified. In 
the death of the victim his death is 
presented symbolically. 

In the case of the New Covenant 
Christ in His Divine-human Person 
represented God who reveals through 
and in Him the unfailing greatness of 
the divine love, and at the same time 
He represented the complete self- 
surrender of humanity. A covenant 
so made could not fail. The weak- 
ness and instability of men had no 
longer any place. The thought ex- 
pressed by the representative victim 
had become an eternai fact. 

17. 6raOnkn yap... dvabénevos| Kor 
@ covenant is sure where there hath 
been death, since it doth not ever have 
Jorce when he that made tt liveth. 
Vulg. Testamentum enim in mortuis 
confirmatum est; alioquin nondum 
valet dum vivit qui testatus est. The 
statement which has been made is 
supported by an explanation which is 
borrowed from ancient usage and 
language. A solemn covenant was 
made upon the basis of a sacrifice. 
The death of the victim was supposed 
to give.validity to it. The idea which 
is involved in the symbolic act is 
intelligible and important. The un- 
changeableness of a covenant is 
seen in the fact that he who has 
made it has deprived himself of all 
further power of movement in this 
respect: while the ratification by 
death is still incomplete, while the 
victim, the representative of him who 
makes it, still lives, that is, while he 
who makes it still possesses the full 
power of action and freedom to change, 
the covenant is not of force. 

The sense here given to the death 
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of the victim appears more natural 
than to suppose that it indicates the 
penalty for the violation of the cove- 
nant. 

For the sense of émi (emt vexpots), 
as giving the accompanying conditions, 
see v. 10 note, and compare also Ley. 
Xxi. 5 (LXx.). 

The subjective negative may be ex- 
plained on the principle that the rea- 
son alleged is regarded as a thought 
(John iii. 18) and not as a fact. The 
clause may be taken interrogatively 
(for ts tt ever of force... ? John vii. 
26); so Cicumenius: kar ¢pernow 
avayvebt. Perhaps this best suits the 
rhetorical form of the passage. 

If the reading 7) rore is adopted, 
and it has high claims on consideration, 
the rendering will necessarily be: 
since hath tt then force when...? 

18—22. The great, inaugurating, 
sacrifice of the Old Covenant embodied 
the same thought that death marks 
the immutability of the terms laid 
down (Ex. xxiv.); and yet more: this 
death also was employed to convey 
the thought of atonement, of life 
surrendered that it may be given 
back. The blood was sprinkled on 
the altar and on the people. Thus 
the law which was enacted for the 
yearly access of the High- priest to 
the Divine Presence (v. 7 ov yopis 
aiparos) was observed when the people 
entered into the Divine Covenant. 

In relation to the use which is 
made of this thought, it is important 
to observe, that it is not said of the 
first covenant that it was inaugurated 

‘not without death’ but ‘not without 
blood” By the use of the words ‘not 
without blood’ the writer of the 
Kpistle suggests the two ideas of 
atonement and quickening by the 


Suabemevos ; 
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impartment of a new life which have 
been already connected with Christ’s 
work (vv. 14, 15). 

18. 66ev...évkexainara] (Vulg. de- 
dicatum est) whence, since every abso- 
lute, inviolable, covenant is based upon 
a death, and, further, since every cove- 
nant of God with man requires com- 
plete self-surrender on the part of 
man, not even hath the first covenant, 
though it failed in its issue, been 
inaugurated without blood. 

The word ¢ycawif@ occurs again in 
the N. T. inc. x. 20, note. It is used 
several times in the Lxx. to render 


WIN (to renew, e.g. 1 Sam, xi. 14) and 
420 (to dedicate, eg. 1 K. viii. 64). 


Compare 1 Mace. iv. 36, 54,57; and 
Ta évkaiva John x. 22. 

19. AadnOeions yap...] Vulg. lecto 
enim omni mandato legis....The 
ceremonies connected with the estab- 
lishment of the Law-Covenant empha- 
sise the ideas already seen to be in- 
volved in ‘blood’; jor when every 
commandment had been spoken ac- 
cording to the Law by Moses...taking 
the blood....The terms of the divine 
covenant were declared fully to the 
people (Ex. xxiv. 3) and they express- 
ed their acceptance of them (¢d.). 
Then an altar was built ‘and twelve 
pillars’ Burnt-offerings were offered 
and peace-offerings were sacrificed 
(vv. 4, 5). Half the blood was sprin- 
kled upon the altar: half was sprinkled 
over the people (vv. 6, 8). 

These sacrifices were offered by 
young men of the children of Israel, 
representatives of the fulness of the 
people’s life (Ex. xxiv. 5). The ordi- 
nances of the Levitical priesthood 
were not yet given (Ex. xxviii.) ; 
though some form of priesthood still 
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remained (Ex. xix. 22). Compare Ex. 
xix. 6. 

In this connexion Philo speaks of 
Moses as dpyiepeds: Quis r. d. heer. 
§ 38 (i. 498 M.) Oavpaort) pévroe Kat 7 
tev Ovoidy aipatos ton Savon, HY oO 
apxrepeds Maians pice: didacKdr@ xpy- 
odpevos Sréverpe. 

It is of interest to notice that 
‘sprinkling of persons with blood’ is 
noticed in the O. T. only on one other 
occasion: Ex. xxix. 21 (the consecra- 
tion of Aaron). 

The words according to the law 
go with spoken. Every commandment 
was spoken by Moses ‘according to 
the tenor of the Law’ in which they 
were included. The Law represented 
the sum of the whole revelation made 
to Moses. The separate fundamental 
commandments which preceded the 
conclusion of the covenant were 
fashioned (so to speak) after its 
scope. 

The word dade is used frequently 
in the Epistle of divine communica- 
plone: 4) 1 fy tah 5 i's > iv78;> v.65; 
Wis; SUES xl, 2 

h. 70 aia Tov py. kal Ta T....|] taking 
the blood of the calves and the goats... 
Goats are not directly spoken of in 
the Mosaic narrative (Ex. xxiv. 3) and 
Philo notices the fact: Non autem 
agni neque heedi (offeruntur); quia 
hee bestize vitulo debiliores sunt; sa- 
crificium vero ex fortioribus videtur 
(velle) facere (Quest. in Ea. 1. ¢.). 

The addition is the more remarkable 
because the offering of a goat is never 
mentioned in the Law except as a 
sin-offering ; while the sacrifices in 
Ex. xxiv. are described as ‘burnt- 
offerings’ and ‘ peace-offerings.’ 


tov v. SCACD,*: om. tov S N*. 
TOV wu. Kal Tov Tpdywv N* AC: trav tp. Kal roy pdoxov Dy: om. 


t7d M.: 


At the same time the use of the 
definite article (rév p. Kal rév Tp.) 
points distinctly to the sacrifices 
offered at the inauguration of the 
Law. 

The explanation of the difficulty is 
probably to be found in the fact that 
these sacrifices were not made accord- 
ing to the Mosaic ritual. They were 
initiatory sacrifices offered not by 
priests but by the ‘young men,’ 
representing the people, and so par- 
took of the patriarchal type. Under 
this aspect it is noticeable that in the 
record of the original covenant-sacri- 
fice of Abraham ‘a heifer of three 
years old and a she goat of three 
years old’ are specially mentioned 
(Gen. xv. 9). 

ro aiua| He used half the blood for 
the sprinkling : Ex. xxiv. 6. 

pera 06....cal voo.] These details 
are not given in Exodus. Water is 
mentioned in connexion with blood 
Lev. xiv. 5 f. (comp. Num. xix. 9) in 
the purification of the leper, when 
also a sprinkler of ‘cedar wood and 
scarlet and hyssop’ was used (Lev. 
xiv. 4: comp. Num. xix. 18). 

Compare Philo de vict. offer. § 3, 
ii. 252f. Barn. Ep.c. 8. 

For xéxkwos compare Clem. 1 Cor. 
c. 12 (in reference to Josh. ii. 18 ro 
omapriov TO KOKKLVOV), mpodnAov rot- 
ovvres Ore dia Tod aiparos Tov. Kupiov 
AUrpwors ~orat....See also Barn. Ep. c. 
7. The significance of blood and water 
is marked 1 John v. 6; John xix. 34. 

avré te TO BiBA.] i.e. the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. xxiv. 7). This detail 
also is an addition to the Mosaic 
narrative. Though ‘the Book’ was 
the record of the words of God it was 
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outwardly the work of man, and so 
required the application of the puri- 
fying, vivifying, blood. Thus in a 
figure the ‘letter’ received a power 
of life. 

mavra Tov Aaov]) all the people: not 
of course literally (‘every individual 
of the people’) but representatively. 
All were present, and the act of 
sprinkling was directed to all. 

For éepavricev see v. 13 note. 

20. Tovro TO aiua Tt. 6. | The words 
in Ex. xxiv. 8 are “Idod (so Hebr.) 
To aia ths SuaOnkns js diébero Kuvptos 
mpos vpas Tepl mavrav Ta Aoyey TOv- 
tov. It is possible that the corres- 
ponding phrase at the institution of 
the New Covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28) 
may have influenced the quotation. 

The force of the words is: ‘This 
Blood shed, offered, sprinkled upon 
you, shews the validity and the power 
of the purpose of God.’ So Primasius: 
ac si diceret: Heec est confirmatio 
hujus testamenti quod mandavit ad 
vos Deus. 

ever. mpos vas] commanded to you- 
ward,...Vulg. mandavit ad vos, to be 
brought to you; you were the people 
to whom the Lord looked in the com- 
mandments which He gave me. The 
full construction appears in Kcclus. 
xlv. 3 évereiNato avit@ [Mavaet] mpos 
Aaoy adrod. Yet comp. Acts iii. 25 
b1ad. Hs 6 Oeds Suébero mpos tors ma- 
TEpas.... 

The sprinkling of the Tabernacle 
and its vessels took place at a later 
time. They were not yet made when 
the Sacrifice of the Covenant was 
offered. Moreover it is not recorded 
in the Pentateuch that the Tabernacle 
was sprinkled with blood, though it 
‘and all that was therein’ was anointed 


with oil (Ex. xl. 9; comp. Philo, Vit. 
Mos.iii.§ 18; ii. 158M.). But Josephus, 
like the writer of the Epistle, regards 
the Tabernacle as having been conse- 
crated with blood: ryv te oxnvny, kat 
Ta Tepl avTHy oKevn éAaim Te mpoOv- 
puopeva Kabds elroy kal TO aipate Tey 
Tavpwv Kal Kpiov odayévrwy Kad’ éxd- 
oTny jépav évos Kara yévos [éOeparreve | 
(Ant. iii. 8, 6). 

21. kat...d€...] And the tabernacle 
also....Vulg. Etiam (tabernaculum). 
The combination is found here only 
in the Epistle. It occurs in the Epis- 
tles of St Paul, Rom. xi. 23 xaxetvor 
dé; 1 Tim. iii. 10 kat obroe 5é; 2 Tim. 
iii, 12 kal mavres 5é€. Comp. 1 John i. 
3 note. 

7 aipart] with the blood. The defi- 
nite form (contrast v. 22 ev atuart, 
Xli. 24 alpatt pavticpov) is used - to 
bring out the thought that this was 
not the ordinary blood of purification, 
but the blood of the covenant, the 
blood of inauguration. 

22, kal oy. ev ain. r.] The position 
of cxedov, separated from maya by ev 
aipart, shews that it qualifies the whole 
of the following clause: And, I may 
almost say, it is in blood all things... 
The position of év atu. is significant. 
Blood was the characteristic mean for 
cleansing, though fire and water were 
also used. It is the power of a pure 
life which purifies. Under this aspect 
the Blood becomes, as it were, the 
enveloping medium 7m which (év), and 
not simply the means or instrument 
through or by which, the complete 
purification is effected. 

The main reference is naturally to 
the service of the Day of Atonement. 

The word cyxedov occurs again in 
the N.T. in Acts xiii. 44; xix. 26. It 
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is found in the uxx. only in 2 Mace. 
Th 

mavra| all things, things and men 
alike. The reference is probably to 
the dress of the priests, the attendants 
of the Temple, the offerers of sacrifice. 

kata Tov vouor] according to the law 
which was itself thus inaugurated by 
blood. 

kal xwpis aisar. ov y. ap.| and apart 
JSrom outpouring of blood there cometh 
no remission. The former statement 
was general (cyedov): this is universal 
(yet there is an exception Lev. v. 11). 

The principle which is here affirmed 
belongs to the Law; and finds expres- 
sion in the Pentateuch (Ley. xvii. 11). 
It occurs in identical terms in a later 
legal maxim (D732 NX 7D5 })N). 

The ‘outpouring’ of blood may be 
understood in two ways; either of 
the actual slaughter of the victim, or 
of the pouring out of the blood upon 
the altar. Neither idea is in itself 
complete. The provision of the blood 
and the application of the blood are 
both necessary. Maimonides, in speak- 
ing of the Passover, lays down that 
‘the sprinkling of the blood is the 
main point (4'p) in sacrifice’ (de Sacr. 
1, 2 SO} 

The word aipvarexyvoia, Vulg. san- 
guinis effusio (fusio), is found else- 
where only in patristic writings. 

apeous] The absolute use of apeous 
is remarkable. Elsewhere in the N.T., 
except Luke iv. 18 (from Lxx.), the 
word is always used with a gen. 
(usually ayapriay). The absence of 
further definition here (contrast x. 18) 
leaves it with the broad sense of 
‘release, ‘deliverance, not so much 
from special sins as from the bondage 
of which wrong-doing is a result. In 
this sense ‘cleansing’ is to a certain 
degree opposed to ‘release.’ The one 
marks the removal of the stain, the 
other the enabling for action. 

At the same time the choice of 
yiverat, in place of éoriv, presents the 


release as the issue of the operation 
of a divine law. Comp. vii. 12, 18 
ab (6% 

Chrysostom in comparing the use 
of Blood under the Old and New 
Covenants writes of Christ and His 
disciples: mod toivyy ro BiBdiov é- 
KadOnpe; tas diavolas avtav* avrol yap 
joav BiBria Tis Kawas SuaOjkns. rod 
d€ Ta okevn THs Aevroupyias; avTol elou- 
mov O€ 7 okKNYN; avTol eloe mdALY: evoL- 
kno@ yap ev adrois Kal éumepuratico, 


not. 

The writer of the Epistle 
goes back now to the consideration of 
the fulfilment of the work of Christ. 
The exposition of the full meaning of 
‘blood’ as the means of atonement 
and ratification came in as a necessary 
parenthesis. The last illustration— 
the use of the blood in cleansing all 
human means of approach to God 
under the Old Covenant —supplies the 
transition to the thought of Christ’s 
cleansing the heavenly sanctuary 
‘through His own Blood’ (v. 23); so 
He entered once for all into heaven 
itself to fulfil His atoning work (24— 
26). And that single entrance sug- 
gests the thought of a corresponding 
return (27 f.). 

The paragraph offers an additional 
feature in the preeminence of the new 
order over the old. The sacrifice on 
which it rests is better (12 f.): the 
covenant in which it is embodied is 
better (15—22): the service also—one 
sovereign and all-sufficing act—is 
better (23—28). 

(c) vv. 23—28. The truths taught 
by Christ’s Entrance into the Pre- 
sence of God. 

The Blood of Christ by which the 
New Covenant was inaugurated was 
available also for the cleansing of the 
heavenly archetype of the earthly 
sanctuary (23). For Christ has en- 
tered once for all into the Presence 
of God for us, having overcome sin for 
ever (24—26); and men now await 
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the Return of the great High-priest to 
announce the accomplishment of His 
work (27, 28). 

23 It was necessary therefore that 
the copies of the things in the heavens 
should be cleansed with these, but the 
heavenly things themselves with better 
sacrifices than these. 74 For Christ 
entered not into a Holy place made 
with hands, like to the pattern of the 
true, but into the heaven itself, now 
to appear openly before the face of 
God on our behaif ; 75 nor yet did He 
enter in order that He may often 
offer Himself, as the High-priest 
entereth into the Holy place year by 
year with blood not his own; 7° since 
in that case He must often have 
suffered since the foundation of the 
world; but now once for all, at the 
close of the ages, hath He been mani- 
Sested to disannul sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself. 77 And inasmuch as it 
zs appointed for men once to die, and 
after this cometh judgment ; 78 even 
so Christ also, having been once 
offered to carry the sins of many, 
shall appear a second time, apart 
JSrom sin, to them that wait for Him, 
unto salvation. 

23. ‘This verse serves for the re- 
turn from the line of thought in vv. 
13—22 to that indicated generally in 
wv. II, 12. The consideration of the 
use of blood for cleansing and for 
remission under the Law throws light 
upon the significance of Christ’s Blood 
in connexion with His heavenly minis- 
try. That which was done in symbol 
on earth required to be done truly in 
the spiritual order. In regard to the 
individual conscience, the Blood of 
Christ has absolute eternal validity 
(vw. 14): in regard to the scene—if we 
may so speak—of the future service 
of the Church, the Living Christ fulfils 
that which was represented by the 
blood of victims. 


dvaykn ovv...] It was necessary 
therefore, since blood is the means 
of purification for all that is con- 
nected with man’s service of God, 
that the typical sanctuary, the copies 
of the things in the heavens, should be 
cleansed with these, but the heavenly 
things themselves with better sacrifices 
than these. The fact that such a mode 
of purifying by blood was enjoined for 
the material instruments of worship 
carried with it the inevitable con- 
sequence that some analogous and 
therefore some nobler purification 
should be provided for the divine 
archetypes. 

In an external system the purifica- 
tion might be external, but in the 
spiritual order it was requisite that 
the purification should be of corre- 
sponding efficacy, spiritual and not 
material only. 

The whole structure of the sentence 
requires that ‘cleansed’ should be 
supplied in the second clause from 
the first, and not any more general 
term as ‘inaugurated.’ In what sense 
then can it be said that ‘ the heavenly 
things’ needed cleansing ? 

The necessity for the purification of 
the earthly sanctuary and its vessels 
came from the fact that they were to 
be used by man and shared in his 
impurity (comp. Lev. xvi. 16). 

Agreeably with this view it may be 
said that even ‘heavenly things,’ so 
far as they embody the conditions of 
man’s future life, contracted by the 
Fall something which required cleans- 
ing (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 4f. caddy, dyidCe- 
ra). Man is, according to the revela- 
tion in Scripture, so bound up with 
the whole finite order that the conse- 
quences of his actions extend through 
creation in some way which we are 
unable to define (compare Gen. iii. 
17 ff.; Is. xxiv. 5, 6; Jer. xxiii. 10; 
Rom. viii. 18 ff). And conversely 
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the effect of Christ’s work extends 
throughout creation with reconcil- 
ing, harmonising power: Eph. i. 10; 
Col. i. 20. 

dvaykn| It was necessary. The refer- 
ence is definite, to the purification of 
the earthly sanctuary on the one hand 
by the High-priest, and of the heavenly 
sanctuary by Christ. For dvaykxyn see 
v. 16; Matt. xviii. 7; and for dodety- 
para (Vulg. exemplaria) c. viii. 5 note. 

tovrots Kad.| with these ceremonial 
observances, that is, the blood of bulls 
and goats, applied according to the 
directions of the Law. The Mosaic 
system was external: the means of 
purification were external also. 

avra ta emovpavia] This phrase, as 
distinguished from ra év rots ovpavois, 
expresses those things, answering to 
the sanctuary with all its furniture, 
which have their proper sphere in the 
heavenly order (comp. ec. tii. 1; viii. 5 
notes ; John iii. 12), and not simply 
those things which are there. 

Kpeltroct Ovoias| The plural is used 
for the expression of the general idea 
(kp. 6. mapa ravras). And in point of 
fact the single sacrifice of Christ ful- 
filled perfectly the ideas presented by 
the different forms of the Levitical 
sacrifices, the sacrifices of service 
(burnt- offering and peace-offering), and 
the sacrifices for atonement (sin-offer- 
ing and trespass-offering). 

24—26. The writer shews that 
Christ has satisfied the requirement 
which he has described in v. 23. He 
has entered heavenitself tomake ready 
a place for us (v. 24); and that not by 
providing for the accomplishment of a 
recurrent atonement (vv. 25, 26 a); 
but by vanquishing sin for ever (260). 


24 elo. dyia NA: diya elo. CD,. 
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24. ov yap eis yep.) The clause 
justifies the reference to the purifica- 
tion of the heavenly things. If we 
consider what was needed for the due 
preparation of that spiritual Taber- 
nacle for man’s service and God’s 
revelation of Himself we shall feel the 
greatness of the requirements. For 
it was no Holy place made by hands 
Christ entered, and entered once for 
all, but heaven itself. He has ful- 
filled therefore, necessarily fulfilled, 
all those requirements to which the 
symbols pointed. 

The epithet yerporoinra stands em- 
phatically first: ‘for it was not into 
a hand-made sanctuary Christ en- 
tered.’ . 

The title Xpiords has become a 
proper name: v. 11; ¢ iii. 6. It 
stands emphatically at the end of the 
sentence as yeporoinra at the begin- 
ning. . 

dytiruma tay aX. | like to the pattern 
(rumos ¢. Vili. 5) of the true....Vulg. 
exemplaria verorum, O.L. exempla- 
rium veritatis (allegoria verorum), 

In the two passages in which the 
word dvrirvroyr is used in the N.T. the 
sense corresponds with the two funda- 
mentally different ideas of rumos. The 
timos may be the archetype (comp. 
Acts vii. 44) of which the avrirumov is 
the provisional copy, as here; or the 
tumos may be the provisional ad- 
umbration (comp. Acts vii. 43) of 
that which the dvriryroy more com- 
pletely expresses. So the water of 
baptism answered as dyrirumoy to the 
water of the flood which bore in safety 
the tenants of the ark (1 Pet. iii. 21). 

eis adrov Tov ovp.|] The sing. (ovpa- 
vos) occurs again xi. 12; xii. 26. The 
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plural marksthe whole heavenly order : 
the singular that which we conceive 
of as locally definite. ‘The heaven 
itself,’ ‘the very heaven, is regarded 
as the absolute truth which the Holy 
of Holies symbolised, ‘quo nihil ul- 
terius.’ 

yov éuparncd. TS mpoc. T. 0.] now to 
appear openly before the face of God. 
Vulg. ut apparcat nunc vultui Det. 
(The Old Latin rendering modo ap- 
paruit persone Dei implies a reading 
evepavicbn.) The open evident ap- 
pearance of Christ before the face of 
God is contrasted with the appear- 
ance of the High-priest in the dark 
sanctuary veiled by the cloud of in- 
cense (Ley. xvi. 12 f.). 

So too the ‘face of God’ suggests 
the idea of a vision direct and abso- 
lute, not like that of ‘the glory of the 
Lord’ (Ex. xl. 34 ff.), or even that 
granted to Moses (Hx. xxxiii. 18 ff.). 

The word éeudavifer Oa (Matt. xxvii. 
53; comp. Rom. x. 20), as distinguish- 
ed in such a connexion from davepod- 
oa (2 Cor.x. 11 f.), conveys the thought 
of that being made a clear object of 
sight, which under ordinary. circum- 
stances is not so (comp. Wisd. i. 2; 
XVi. 21 3 XVil. 4 hacpata evedavitero ; 
John xiv. 21 f.). "Eudavys is the 
general opposite to ‘invisible, as 
davepos is to ‘indistinct’ In Christ 
humanity becomes the object of the 
regard of God. In the glorified Son 
the words used at critical revelations 
during His earthly work find absolute 
fulfilment: év cot evddxnoa (Lk. iii. 22; 
Matt. xvii. 5: [xii. 18]). 

The phrase ‘the face of God (of the 
Father)’ occurs in the N.T. only Matt. 
xviii. 10; Apoc. xxii. 4; and in quota- 
tions from the Lxx.: Acts ii. 28; 1 
Pet. iii, 12; in addition to the occur- 
rence of the phrase mpd mpecdmov 
kupiov (Matt. xi. 10 &.). In the O.T. 


the thought of ‘the face’ (0°22) of 
God occupies an important place, as 
expressing the revelation of His Pre- 
sence (Hx. xxxiii. 14; Deut. iv. 37, 
R.V.); and that either in judgment 
(Ps. xxi. 10 Hebr.); or, as the defence 
(Ps. xxxi. 20) and crowning joy of the 
faithful (Ps. xi. 7; xvii. 15). The sig- 
nificance of the phrase is seen specially 
in the priestly blessing : Num. vi. 25 ; 
comp. Ps. iv. 6. 

In this connexion it appears strange 
at first that Christ should be said to 
have entered the heavenly sanctuary 
‘to appear openly’ before the face of 
God and not to look on the face of 
God: that He should be described as 
the object of the vision of God and 
not that God should be spoken of as 
seen perfectly by Him. The expla- 
nation of the form of thought seems 
to lie in this, that everything finally 
must be referred to God: that which 
bears His regard is accepted by Him. 
Comp. Gal. iv. 9 yvovres Oedv paddov 
d€ yvoobevres vd Oeod: 1 Cor. xiii. 
12 Tore émvyydcopat Kabads Kal émey-— 
vic Onv: 1 Cor. viii. 2, 3 ef tis ayane 
Tov Oedv, otTos &yvworat im avrod. 

Nor must we limit the conception 
of the appearance of Christ before the 
face of God to one part of His work. 
It is commonly regarded only as the 
effective manifestation of His redeem- 
ing Passion (e.g. apparet vultui, id est 
preesentize et benevolentize Dei Patris, 
intercedens apud eum pro nobis osten- 
dendo cicatrices vulnerum que pro 
nostra redemptione pertulit.. Herv.); 
but it is necessary to include in it 
also the thought of the revelation of 
humanity consummated by the fulfil- 
ment of the will of God (x. 9 ff.). The 
‘appearance’ of Christ alone is, to our 
conception, the adequate presentment 
of the whole work of the Son to the 
Father (comp. c. vii. 25 note). 
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There is another peculiarity in the 
form of expression which requires to 
be noticed, the combination of viv 
with the aor. éudancbjva. This 
combination appears to affirm two 
complementary truths and to exclude 
two opposite errors. The manifesta- 
tion of Christ, in whom humanity is 
shewn in its perfect ideal before the 
face of God, is ‘one act at once’ 
(€udavcOjva); and still for us who 
work in time it is in the case of each 
believer a present act (viv). There is, 
to look at the subject from the op- 
posite side, no succession in the fulfil- 
ment of His work ; and, on the other 
hand, it cannot in any sense grow old. 

Such epexegetical infinitives as 
eupavo Onva are generally in the aorist 
as expressing the abstract thought 
(@.9; Matt. xi.7; xx. 28; Luke i. 17); 
but the present is also used when the 
idea of continuance or repetition pre- 
dominates: John iv. 15; Lu. viii. 8; 
Mk. iii. 14; vii.4; 1 Cor.i.17. Both 
tenses are combined 1 Cor. x. 7. 

The manifestation of Christ before 
God is ‘on our behalf’ (imép juav). 
In Him humanity obtains its true 
harmony with God, and in Him it 
can bear the full light of God. He 
can be therefore, in virtue of His 
perfect manhood, our Advocate (1 
John ii. 2 “Incodv Xpiorov Sixaov), 
Nov yap mperov, as Theodoret says, 
els Tov ovpavoy vats aveAndvbev avOpa- 
meta; and each Christian in Christ, 
as well as through Him, has access to 
God: Eph. iii. 12 (é€v 6 fyopev rip... 
mpocaywynv). Comp. ¢. Vil. 25. 

25. ‘The writer of the Epistle goes 
on to meet another difficulty of his 
Jewish readers while he unfolds the 
absolute uniqueness of Christ’s Death. 
They found it hard to understand 
how Christ should die, and how 


Wie 18h 


one death could have never-ending 
virtue. It is shewn from the very 
nature of the case that He could only 
die once, and that by this Death He 
satisfied completely the wants of 
humanity. 

ovd’ wa...| Nor yet did He enter 
(cio Ger) in order that He may again 
often offer Himself,and so enter afresh 
as the High-priest from time to time. 
The main idea of the writer seems to 
be: ‘Christ did not enter in order to 
secure an access to God which might 
be available on repeated occasions.’ 
Then for such a phrase as ‘in order 
to repeat His entrance’ he substi- 
tutes ‘in order to offer Himself, and 
thus by bringing into preeminence the 
preliminary condition of entrance he 
shews the impossibility of repetition. 

modAakis| The parallel is between 
Christ’s offering and entrance and the 
High-priest’s offering and entrance as 
a whole repeated year by year. The 
idea that the parallel is between 
Christ’s work and the repeated en- 
trances of the High-priest into the 
Holy of Holies on each day of Atone- 
ment, which involved the two sacri- 
fices of the bullock and goat, is against 
the whole form of the argument in 
the Epistle. The ceremony of the 
Day of Atonement is treated as one 
great act. The thought of the High- 
priest’s offering for himself is neces- 
sarily excluded in the case of Christ 
(vii. 27); but this consideration does 
not come into account here. 

mpoopépyn éavrov] Two different in- 
terpretations of this offering have 
been proposed. It has been supposed 
to correspond with the bringing of 
the blood into the Holy of Holies, and 
again with the offering of the victim 
upon the altar. The general usage 
of the writer, apart from other con- 
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siderations, is decisive in favour of 
the second view. It is unreasonable 
to give a different sense to the words 
from that which they bear in v. 14 
éautov mpoornveykeyv Guopov TO bed 
(comp. v. 28), where the reference is to 
the Passion of Christ. See also xi. 
17 ; vil. 27 v. 3 vill. 3 note. 

It was only by the offering upon the 
Cross that the Blood ‘through which’ 
the divine High-priest entered into the 
heavenly sanctuary was made available. 

This sense of the phrase is con- 
firmed by the words which follow, 
where mpoceveyOeis stands parallel to 
drobaveiy. Compare also c. x. 10 dia 
THs mpoopopas tod aeparos “Incod 
Xpiorod, which can only refer to the 
offering on the Cross. 

The contrast of tenses in mpoodépn 
here and mpocevéyxy ©. Vili. 3 is clearly 
marked. 

eonep...| An annually repeated sa- 
crifice was the necessary means for ob- 
taining the atoning blood in virtue of 
which the Levitical High-priest enter- 
ed the Sanctuary year by year. 

ev aipate addorpio] The use of dif- 
ferent prepositions in this connexion 
will repay study: v. 7 ov yapls atjaros, 
v. 12 d¢ aiuaros. For the use of éy 
compare v. 22 ev aipare Ka.: xX. 19 
€v T@ ai. Ingov: Xill. 20 év aip. duaby- 
«ns ai@viov: and in other Books: Rom. 
iii. 25 ov mpoéO. idaot...€v TH aip.: Y. 
Q dtkawbevres ev TH ip: Eph. vhs 0} 
eyernOnre € eyyvs €v TO ai. TOU XP- q7 
ev @...0ut Tov _aiyaros): Apoe. i. 5 © 
oavTt...ev TO ip. : v. 9 Hyopacas.. 
aip.: vii. 14 eXevKavar...ev TO aif. 

The High-priest was, as it were, 
surrounded, enveloped, in the life 
sacrificed and symbolically communi- 
cated. Christ Himself living through 
death came before God. 

26. If the one offering of Christ is 
(as has been shewn from its nature) 
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sufficient to atone for the sins of the 
whole world, then it is evident that 
its efficacy reaches through all time 
past and future. If it had not been 
sufficient, then it must have been 
repeated. It is assumed that it is 
God’s will that complete atonement 
should be made for sin; and if 
He had willed that this should be 
made in detail and by successive acts, 
occasion must have arisen in earlier 
ages for Christ’s sufferings, a thought 
in itself inconceivable. The virtue of 
Christ’s work for the past in the 
eternal counsel of God is taken for 
granted. 

erei| Vulg. alioguin, since in that 
case, else. See v. 17, c. x. 2; Rom. iii. 
6; 1 Cor. v. 10, &e. 

éSe:] For the force of dei see c. ii. 1; 
and for the absence of ay I Cor. v. 10 
émet opeinere. Winer, pp. 353 f. 

mabe] See c. xiii. 12 note; ii. 9. 
The word is not used in the Epistles 
of St Paul for the Death (‘the Pas- 
sion’) of Christ. Comp. Acts i. 3; (iii. 
LS) SEXVilN oes 

amo kataBodjs Koopouv] Vulg. ab 
origine mundi. Compare ec. iv. 3 
note. A prospect is opened beyond 
the beginning of the Mosaic system, 
The divine counsel had a universal 
scope. 

vuvi 6€] but now, as things actually 
are, once for all, at the close of the 
ages, hath He been manifested to dis- 
annul (set at naught) sin by the sacri- 
Jice of Himself, Vulg. nunc autem 
semel in consummatione seculorum 
ad destitutionem peccati per hostiam 
suam apparutt. Hach element in 
this sentence brings out some contrast 
between the work of Christ and that 
of the Levitical High-priests. Their 
sacrifices were repeated year by year 
during a long period of preparation : 
His sacrifice was offered once for all 
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at the close of the succession of ages. 
They by their action called sins to 
mind (c. x. 3): He annulled sin. They 
provided typical atonement through 
the blood of victims : He provided an 
absolute atonement by the sacrifice of 
Himself. With them the most im- 
pressive fact was the entrance into 
the darkness in which the Divine 
Presence was shrouded: with Him 
the manifestation on earth, still real- 
ised as an abiding reality, brought the 
Divine Presence near to men. 

Generally it is made plain that 
Christ accomplished all that the Levi- 
tical Service pointed to. 

ara&|Theabsolute oneness of Christ’s 
offering has been touched upon before, 
®. 12; ¢. vil. 27. In proportion as 
this truth was felt, the weakness of 
the Levitical offerings, shewn by their 
repetition, became evident. 

It is assumed that the repetition of 
Christ’s suffering in the future is in- 
conceivable. 

ent ouvredcia Tov ai.| at the close of 
the ages, of a long and complex course 
of finite development. The exact 
phrase is not found elsewhere in the 
INGE 

Compare Matt. xiii. 39 ouvréeva 
aidvos: UV. 40, 49 év TH OvYT. TOD aidvos: 
XXIV. 3 7 07) mapovola kal curt. Tod ai.: 
XXVUli. 20 €ws THs ouvT. Tod ai. For 
emt (as distinguished from ev) see ve. 
10, 15 notes; Phil. i. 3. 

Similar phrases occur in the Greek 
translations of Daniel: ix.7 cuvr. kai- 
pov; xii. 13 curt. juepaor. 

°*Erl ovyteAsia Tay aidvoy has a some- 
what different meaning from én’ éoyd- 
Tov TOY nu. ToUTa@y (Cc. i. 2), This latter 
phrase describes the last period of 
‘the present age’ (see note); while 
émt guvtedeia Tov ai. Marks a point of 
termination of a series (so to speak) 
of preparatory ages. The Death of 
the Lord, including His Resurrection 
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and Ascension, is essentially the be- 
ginning of a new development in the 
life of man and in the life of the 
world. It was needful, as we speak, 
that the ‘natural’ development of man 
should have had fullest scope before 
Christ came. 

Ava ri éml cuvredela Tov aidveav ; 
Chrysostom asks, and answers pera ra 
TOAAG apwaprhwata* et pev ovY Tapa THY 
apxnv eyévovro (leg. eyevero) eira ovdets 
emiotevoev, nv av TO THs oikovoptas 
avovnrov. 

The word ouvrédeva occurs in the 
N.T. only in the passages which have 
been quoted. It occurs frequently in 
the uxx. A characteristic use is found 
in Ex. xxiii. 16 €opr) cuvredeias (Sof 
ingathering’). As distinguished from 
téAos, the end as one definite fact, 
ovvréd\eva Expresses a consummation, 
an end involving many parts. Com- 
pare cuvredew Luke iv, 2; Acts xxi. 
27; ¢. viii. 8; Luke iv. 13. 

The plural aidves occurs again in 
the Epistle; xiii. 8, 21; and, in a 
different connexion, i. 2 (note) ; xi. 3. 

In each case it preserves its full 
meaning. The whole discipline and 
growth of creation in time is made up 
of manifold periods of discipline, each 
having its proper unity and complete- 
ness. Per seecula debemus intellegere 
omnia quee facta sunt in tempore 
(Primas. ad c. i. 2). 

els abérnow Ths auapr.| This thought 
goes beyond ‘the redemption from 
transgressions’ (v.15). It is literally 
‘for the disannulling of sin’ (vii. 18 
abérnows mpoay. évt.). Sin is vanquish- 
ed, shewn in its weakness, ‘set at 
naught’ (Mk. vii. 9 ; Gal. iii. 15). 

The comment of Theodoret deserves 
notice: mavrehds THs apaptias Karé- 
Avoe THY icxdy aBavaciay Hiv iroaxo- 
pevos* evoxdeiv yap avrn Tois abavarous 
ov Svvarat oopact. 

The use of the singular ris duaprias 
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brings out this general, abstract con- 
ception (comp. x. 18 mpoogopa epi 
duaprias). Elsewhere in the Epistle 
the work of Christ is regarded in its 
action on the many actual sins in 
which sin shews itself. Comp. p. 32. 

In this connexion different phrases 
are used which present different as- 
pects of its efficacy. 

[The Son] sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty cadapiopov ray 
dpaptiay tomaauevos (i. 3). He is a 
merciful and faithful High-priest «is 
TO thaokecOa Tas apaptias Tov aod 
(ii. 17). (Compare ix. 15 eis dmoAv- 
Tpwocw Tov ent TH TpeTy OiaOnKy Tapa- 
Baceay.) 

It is further said that ‘the blood of 
bulls and goats is unable ddaiweiv 
dyaprias (x. 4), and that the Levitical 
sacrifices cannot mepiedeiy apuaprias 
(x. 11); where it is implied that the 
Blood and Sacrifice of Christ have 
this efficacy. 

So sins are presented as a defile- 
ment which clings to man, a force 
which separates him from God, a 
burden which he bears, a robe of 
custom in which he is arrayed. 

dua tis Avoias avtov| The phrase, 
referring as it does to éy atpare addXo- 
tpia ©. 25, cannot mean anything less 
than ‘the sacrifice of Himself.’ The 
word @vcia is used again of Christ c. 
X, 12; and in connexion with mpoo- 
dopa in Eph. y. 2. 

meavépwrar| He, who is our High- 
priest, hath been manifested, hath 
entered the visible life of men as 
man. On the scene of earth, before 
the eyes of men, He has overcome 
death (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 54—57). And 
more than this: the fact of the Incar- 
nation is regarded in its abiding 
consequences. The manifestation of 
Christ continues in its effects. 

In this relation the ‘ manifestation’ 
of Christ offers a contrast to the veil- 
ing of the High-priest in darkness when 


he was engaged in fulfilling his atoning 
service. Christ is withdrawn and yet 
present : hidden and yet seen. 

Contrast 1 John iii. 5, 8; i. 2 (€ga- 
vepoOn); 1 Pet. i. 20 (pavepwOévros). 

The perfect occurs again v. 8; 2 
Cor. vy. 11 ; Rom. iii. 21. 

27, 28. The fulfilment of the work 
of the Levitical High-priest suggests 
another thought. When the atone- 
ment was completed the High-priest 
came again among the people (Lev. 
xvi. 24). So too Christ shall return. 
He shall in this respect also satisfy 
the conditions of humanity. His 
Death shall be followed by the mani- 
festation of His righteousness in the 
judgment of God. 

27. The conditions of human life 
are regarded as furnishing a measure 
by analogy of the conditions of Christ’s 
work as man. He fulfilled the part 
of man perfectly in fact and not in 
figure (as by the Mosaic sacrifices). 
For Him therefore Death, necessarily 
one, must be followed by a Divine 
Judgment. 

xa@ dcov...ovtTws Kal...| inasmuch 
as...even so also... Vulg. gquemadmo- 
dum...sic et... Ka® écov is found in 
the N.T. only in this Epistle (ii. 3; 
vii. 20); ep’ dcov occurs Matt. ix. 15; 
XXv. 40, 45; Rom. xi. 13; 2 Pet. i. 13, 

Ka@ dcov...oUr@s Kai expresses a 
conclusion drawn from an identity 
between two objects in some particu- 
lar respects (comp. kads...0ovT@ V- 3), 
while domep...ovras...(not found in 
this Epistle) describes a complete 
correspondence so far as the objects 
are compared (Rom. v. 12, 19, 21). 

aroxetrar| Vulg. statutum est. Death 
lies stored in the future, ‘laid up’ for 
each man: 2 Tim. iv. 8; Col. i. 5. 

peta O€ todro...] and after this 
cometh judgment, not in immediate 
sequence of time, but in the develop- 
ment of personal being. The writer 
appears to connect the Judgment with 
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the Return of Christ on ‘the Day’: 
Cn 2 5537, b 

For the distinction of xpiows, the 
act, the process, of judgment, from 
kpiva, the issue of judgment, the 
sentence, compare ¢. vi. 2 with x. 27; 
see also John ix. 39; 1 John iv. 17 
note. 

28. ovrws xai...] Death finally closes 
man’s earthly work, and is followed 
by the judgment which reveals its 
issue. So too Christ as man died 
once only; and that which answers to 
judgment in His case is the revelation 
of His glory, the revelation of Him- 
self as He is. 

Sicut enim unusquisque nostrum 
post mortem recipit juxta opera sua, 
ita Christus devicta morte et adepto 
regno secundo apparebit expectanti- 
_ bus se in salutem ut juste vindicet 
suos qui injuste passus est ab alienis 
(Primas.). 

For the force of 6 ypsords, ‘the 
Christ, see Addit. Note i. 4. 

ana& mpocevexeis| Vulg. semel ob- 
Jatus. The passive form (contrast 2. 
25 iva rpoohépn éavrov) completes the 
conception of the Lord’s offering. It 
is on the one side voluntary and on 
the other side it is the result of out- 
ward force. How this outward force 
was exerted and by whom is not 
made known. It cannot be said direct- 
ly that Christ was ‘offered up’ by God, 
nor yet that He was ‘offered up’ by 
men; nor would such a form be used 
to express the offering of Christ by 
Himself (vao rivos mpocevexGeis; vp’ 
éavrov Ondovore’ evravOa ovde iepéa 
Selkvvow adroy povov adda kal dpa 
kai fepetov. Chrys.). There is a divine 
law which men unconsciously and even 
involuntarily fulfil. This embodies 
the divine will of love and right. The 
Jews were instruments in carrying it 
out. 


eis TO TOAA. avev, dp. |to carry the sins 
of many, Vulg. ad multorum exhau- 
rienda peccata. This most remark- 
able phrase appears to be taken from 
Is. lili. 12 (6) Lxx., where the sense is 
‘to take upon himself and bear the 
burden of sin” But dépew as dis- 
tinguished from Baora¢ew (comp. c. i. 
3 note) involves the notion of carrying 
to some end; and so in 1 Pet. ii. 24 
(the nearest parallel in the N.T.) we 
read ras ayuaptias aynveyxev emi ro 
évXov (‘carried up to’). Hence comes 
the sense of ‘offering, ‘carrying up to 
the altar’ (vii. 27; xiii. 15 ; James ii. 
21); and it is difficult to suppose that 
this idea is not present in the phrase 
here. Christ ‘carried to the cross’ 
and there did away with sin and sins. 
Compare Chrysostom: ri dé éorw ave- 
veykely auaptias; aonep emt Ths mpoo- 
popas ns avapépoper, mpodépomev kar 
Ta dpaptnuara Néyovres Eire éxdvtes 
elre Gkovres 1pdprojev cvyxopnoor * 
TouTéoTL peuvnueOa avTaY mpaTOY Kal 
TOTe THY Cvyxepnow airovper, ovT@ 41) 
kal evravOa yéyove. Trov TovTo TreToinkey 
0 Xpioros ; Gkovcoy avrov héyovtos: Kal 
vmep avTav ayiatw epavrTov. 
Veyke TA GpapTnpara, Hpev avTa amo TOY 


> Nee 
2do0v avn- 


avOpdmav Kal avnveyxe TH TaTpl ovx 
iva te pion Kat atvtdv adN iva adra 
apn. 

In any case it is essential to the 
understanding of the passage to keep 
strictly to the literal statement. The 
burden which Christ took upon Him 
and bore to the cross was ‘the sins of 
many, not, primarily or separately 
from the sins, the punishment of sins. 
‘Punishment’ may be a blessing to the 
child conscious of his sonship. 

In the Lxx. dvafépew is used with 


duaptia in Is. liii, 12 (NY); comp. 
Num, xiv. 33; and Is. liii. 11 (03D), 
Commonly xy in connexion with Sin 
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[IX. 28 


a \ 5) / 2 / 
Tias opOnoeTa ToIs aVTOV aTEKDEXOMEVOLS ELS TWTNPLAD. 


amekdex.: éxdex. D,*. 


is rendered in Lxx. (Pent. Ezek.) by 
NapBdvew: Ley. v. 1, 17; vii. 18 &e. 
Num. ix. 13; xvii.22 ff. &c. Ezek. iv. 
5; xxiii. 49; comp. Ezek. xviii. 19 f. 

Comp. ii. 10 note. 

The word ‘many’ does not (of course) 
imply ‘many out of the whole number 
of men’; but ‘many’ is simply con- 
trasted with Christ’s single person, and 
His single entrance. Compare ii. Io 
note; Matt. xx. 28; xxvi. 28. 

Chrysostom’s note is strangely wide 
of the meaning: d:a ri dé woddav etre 
kal pn mdvra@v; emeidy py waves erio- 
revoay. vrép amdvT@v pev yap arébavev 
eis TO GHoa TavTas, TO avTOU péEpos, 
avripporos yap Hv 6 Oavaros €keivos THs 
TavTov ame@delas, ov TavTwy é Tas aap- 
tias avnveyke Sia TO pn OeAjoat Tavras. 

ex Seutépov...catnpiay | The ‘appear- 
ance’ of Christ corresponds in the 
parallel to the judgment of men. In 
this case the complete acceptance of 
Christ’s work by the Father, testified 
by the Return in glory, is the correla- 
tive to the sentence given on human 
life. He rises above judgment, and 
yet His absoluterighteousness receives 
this testimony. For Him what is 
judgment in the case of men is seen 
in the Return to bear the final mes- 
sage of salvation. 

The fulness of this thought finds 
more complete expression by the de- 
scription of Christ’s Return as a return 
‘for salvation’ and not (under another 
aspect) as a return ‘for judgment,’ 
which might have seemed superficially 
more natural. ‘Salvation’ emphasises 
the actual efficacy of His work, while 
‘judgment’ declares its present partial 
failure. 

Nothing indeed is said of the effect 
of Christ’s Return upon the unbeliey- 
ing. This aspect of its working does 
not fall within the scope of the writer; 
and it is characteristic of the Epistle 
that judgment is not directly referred 


els cwr. NOD, ve syrvg egg: + dud micrews A syrhl. 


to Christ, whom the writer regards 
peculiarly as the Royal High-priest. 
Compare ¢. x. 27 note. 

éx Sevrépov] in comparison with His 
first manifestation on earth: Acts1. 11. 

xepis duaprias|c.iv-15. Here the 
words stand in contrast with es ro 
ToANGY aveveyxeiv duaptias. At His 
first manifestation Christ took on Him 
the sins of humanity, and, though Him- 
self sinless, endured the consequences 
of sin, At His second coming this 
burden will exist no longer. Sin then 
will have no place. (xe@pav ovkére 
exovuns Kata Tov avOpemey THs apap- 
tias. Theodt.) 

opOnoera] Apoc. i. 7; 1 John iii. 2. 
The vision is regarded from the side 
of man who sees, and not (v. 26 medha- 
vépwrat) from that of God who reveals. 

By the use of the word é@énoerac 
the Return of Christ is presented as 
a historical fact (comp. Acts i. 11 f.). 
But it is to be noticed that the writer 
does not use the word rapovcia, which 
is found in St Matthew, 2 Peter, St 
James, St Paul, St John. Nor does he 
use the word emupaveca which has a more 
limited range: 2 Thess. (ii. 8 4 émup. 
THs Tapovalas avrov), I, 2 Tim., Tit. 

This revelation will be the comple- 
tion of the transitory revelations after 
the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 5 ff. d6n). 
But, like those, it will be for such as 
watt for Him, even as the people of 
Israel waited for the return of the 
High-priest from the Holy of Holies 
after the atonement had been made, 

The word drrexdéyeo Oa appears to be 
always used in the N.T. with reference 
to a future manifestation of the glory 
of Christ (1 Cor. i. 7; Phil. iii. 20), or 
of His people (Rom. viii. 19, 23, 25). 
Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 8. 

els gwrnptar] to accomplish, con- 
summate salvation, which includes not 
only the removal of sin but also the 
attainment of the ideal of humanity. 
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Additional Note on ix. 7. The service of the Day of 
Atonement. 


The ritual of the Day of Atonement, ‘the Day’ (Joma), is present to 
the mind of the writer throughout this section of the Hpistle, and it will be 
convenient to set out the Levitical ordinances in a clear form, that the 
relation of their typical teaching to the work of Christ may be distinctly 
seen (Ley. xvi.; xxiii. 26—32; comp. Lev. xxv. 9; Num. xxix. 11; Hzek. 
xlv. 18 ff.). 

The Mishnaic treatise Joma, of which there is a convenient edition by 
Sheringham, gives some additional details as to later usage ; and Delitasch 
has given a translation of the full account of the Service by Maimonides. 
To the edition of Sheringham’s Joma of 1696 is added a very elaborate 
comparison of the work of the High-priest with that of Christ by 
J. Rhenferd. 

The Service of the Day summed up and interpreted the whole con- 
ception of Sacrifices, which were designed by divine appointment to gain 
for man access to God. 

In the same way the High-priest summed up the idea of consecration 
and religious service, represented in different stages by the people, the 
Levites, the priests. 

The occasion of the institution of the Service illustrates its central 
thought. It followed on the death of the eldest sons of Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, for ‘offering strange fire’ (Lev. x. 6 f.; xvi. 1; comp. Num. iii. 4; 
xxvi. 61). The way of access to God was not yet freely open: even the 
most privileged servants could only draw near as God provided a way. 

The day was the one Fast of the Law: Acts xxvii. 9 (7 ynoreia). 

All the ordinary priestly duties of the day were done by the High-priest 
in his ‘golden robes, and according to custom he prepared for his work 
by a retirement of seven days. 

On the day itself, after bathing, the High-priest put on his [white] linen 
robes (Ley. xvi. 4; comp. Lk. ix. 29) as representing the people before God, 
while ‘the golden robes’ were appropriate to the messenger of God to the 
people. 

Then the victims for the congregation and for the High-priest were 
prepared and presented (for sin offerings, a bullock for the High-priest, 
and two goats for the people; for burnt-offerings, a ram for each: Ley. xvi. 
3, 5, 6), and one of the two goats was assigned by lot ‘to the Lord’ and the 
other ‘to Azazel’ (v. 8 ff.). 

All being thus made ready, the High-priest killed the bullock, and 
made atonement ‘for himself and for his house’ (the priesthood), entering 
within the veil, under cover of a cloud of incense that ‘he might not die’ 
(ve. 11 ff.; comp. v. 2). 
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After this (and according to the later ritual he returned meanwhile 
from the Holy of Holies and re-entered it with the blood) he took of the 
blood and sprinkled it with his finger ‘upon the mercy seat eastward,’ and 
‘before the mercy seat seven times’ (v. 14). 

So the High-priest and the scene of the manifestation of God were duly 
atoned, and the High-priest was able to act for the people. He then 
killed the goat, the sin-offering for the people, and dealt with its blood as 
with the blood of the bullock (v. 15). As in the ordinary sacrifices the 
blood was applied in some cases to the altar of burnt-offering and in other 
cases to the altar of incense, so now it was brought to the mercy seat. 
Afterwards the High-priest ‘made atonement’ for the Holy place, being 
there alone (Bx. xxx. 10), and for the altar of burnt-offering (vv. 16 ff.). 

Atonement having been thus made for priests and people and the whole 
place of service (the sanctuary in its three parts), the High-priest ‘laid 
both his hands upon the head of the live goat, and confessed over it all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel [with which the Law dealt]...putting 
them upon the head of the goat, and sent it away...into the wilderness’ 
(wo. 20 ff.). 

Thus the special service was ended. The High-priest put off his linen 
garments in the Holy place, washed himself, put on his robes and offered 
the burnt-offerings for himself and the people, ‘and made an atonement for 
himself and the people’ (vv. 23 ff.). 

Last of all the bodies of the sin-offerings were carried without the camp 
and wholly consumed (v. 27). 

Thus in a figure year by year the people had access to the Presence of 
God in the person of the High-priest. The fellowship between God and 
the people, established by the Covenant but marred by sins against its 
conditions, was restored. By the virtue of an offered life communion 
became possible. 

To this end there was a double sacrifice for the High-priest and for the 
people, and a double representation of the people by the High-priest 
and by the sin-offering; and till the atonement was made for the High- 
priest he could only enter the Holy of Holies under the cloud of in- 
cense. It is needless to point out the general fulfilment of the type by 
Christ. One point only, which appears to have been left unnoticed, may 
be suggested for consideration. The High-priest entered ‘the unseen’ 
twice, once for himself, once for the people. May we not see in this a 
foreshadowing of the two entrances of Christ into ‘the unseen’? Once He 
entered, and came back victorious over death, ready in His glorified 
humanity to fulfil His work for His people. Again He entered the unseen 
‘to appear (eudamoOjva) before the face of God for us, and hereafter 


returning thence ‘He shall appear (6@@ycera) a second time to them that 
wait for Him.’ 
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Additional Note on ix. 9. The pre-Christian idea of 
Sacrifice. 


There is no reason to think that Sacrifice was instituted in obedience 
to a direct revelation! 

It is mentioned in Scripture at first as natural and known. 

It was practically universal in prze-Christian times [Kalisch’s reference 
to Strabo xi. 11, 8 is in error (ovdev O9dv Odovor)|. Compare Hes. Op. 
134 ff.; Porph. de abst. ii. 8 [Theophrastus]. 

In due time the popular practice of Sacrifice was regulated by revelation 
as disciplinary, and also used as a vehicle for typical teaching. 

Sacrifice, in fact, in the most general form, belongs to the life of man, 
and, in the truest sense, expresses the life of man. It is essentially the 
response of love to love, of the son to the Father, the rendering to Gop in 
grateful use of that which has been received from Him. Language cannot 
offer a more impressive example of moral degeneration in words, than the 
popular connexion of thoughts of loss and suffering with that which is a 
divine service. 

In considering the Biblical teaching on Sacrifice we must take ac- 


count of 
I. Navrurat Conceprions. 


II. Brericat TEAcHInc. 


I. Navrurat Conoeprions. 
1. The general idea. 
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Sacrifice 
universal. 


The natural idea of sacrifice in each case is shaped by the view which is (1) Sacri- 
entertained by men of their relation to the unseen. 


(1) 


unseen powers, conceived after their own likeness. 


They recognise, to speak generally, a relation of dependence on 


Hence they bring 


A royal tribute, as to some earthly king, either 
(a) Regular offerings, from a common sense of obligation ; or 
(8) Special offerings, in respect of particular occasions. 


1 As in the case of the pre-Christian 
Priesthood I had hoped to write an 
Essay on pre-Christian Sacrifice, but 
I can do no more than set down a few 
notes which may be useful in marking 
some main points in the inquiry. Those 
who have dealt with the Scriptural or- 
dinances and teaching on Sacrifice 
have too commonly neglected ethnic 
institutions. yen now more illustra- 
tions may be expected from Egypt and 
from Assyria. The articles in the dif- 


ferent Encyclopedias give references 
to the Literature, but I am not ac- 
quainted with any book which deals 
with the subject in its full range and 
significance. Kalisch has accumulated 
a great mass of material in his Essay 
attached to his edition of Leviticus, 
but it requires sifting; and Dillmann’s 
notes in the Kurzgef. Hxeg. Handb. are 
extremely useful. The books of Lippert 
and Tylor already referred to (p. 137 
note) contain much that is valuable. 


fices as a 
tribute; 
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(2) as gifts 
on special 
occasions. 


Express 

different 
purposes 
and 


different 
feelings. 


Classifi- 
cation. 


(1) Pro- 
duce of 
the earth. 
(2) Pre- 
pared pro- 
duce. 
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(2) More particularly they necessarily connect joy and suffering with 
the unseen. Hence follow 

(a) Eucharistic offerings in acknowledgment of benefits. 

(8) Deprecatory offerings to obtain relief. 

(y) Impetratory offerings to obtain blessings. These are connected 
with prayer as a gift with a request. Comp. Tylor, ii. 340. 

Such offerings are of two kinds: 

(a) To gratify: the offering of that which is valued, as presents in 
homage ; self-abnegation in fasting. 

(8) To benefit: the offering of that which is thought useful as food, 
of which the spiritual element is supposed to be consumed. Comp. Monier 
Williams, Indian Wisdom, p. 428. 

And they embody two kinds of feeling (love or fear) according as 
the power is conceived to be 

(a) Good and righteous; or 

(8) Malevolent or capricious. 


The difference is shewn in the most extreme case. Thus there are 
two aspects of human sacrifices. 


(a) To prove the complete devotion of the worshipper. 


(8) To propitiate the cruelty of the power to which the sacrifice is 
made. 

So far, with the partial exception of the Eucharistic offerings, the 
sacrifices have a personal end (thank-offerings: fear-offerings: prayer- 
offerings). 

In accordance with this general view Theophrastus (quoted and adopted 
by Porphyry, de abst. ii. 24; comp. 44) classes Sacrifices as 7 Sua tepry 7) dia 
xapw 7) dud xpelay réy dyabov. Moreover they are concerned with material 
things. The feeling by which they are prompted may be that of the slave, 
the subject, the friend, the son. 

But one signal omission will be observed. There are so far no expiatory 
offerings. 

The idea of expiatory offerings, answering to the consciousness of sin, 
does not belong to the early religion of Greece. Expiation was the work 
of special ministers. 

Comp. Plat. Resp. ii. p. 364 8. J. Bernays’ Theophrastos vib. Frém- 
migkett, pp. 106 f. 

It is not possible to determine absolutely in what order the different 
kinds of sacrifice came into use. The order probably depended in a great 
degree upon physical conditions, as the ordinary phenomena of life 
suggested terror or gratitude. This is the teaching of present experience. 

2. Materials of sacrifice. 

(1) Simple produce of the earth. 
Comp. Ovid, Kast. 1. 337 ff.; Porphyr. [Theophr.] de Abst. ii. Rue Thy ee 


(2) Prepared produce of the earth: first-fruits of food: juice of 
soma. 
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Comp. Porphyr. [Theophr.] ii. 6. 
(3) Animals. 3 
Comp. Porphyr. ii. 9. These were generally limited to those used for Animals. 
food: Porphyr. Zc. ii. 24, 25; offered to ‘demons’: id. ii. 36, 38. 
(4) Human beings. (4) Human 
Comp. Porphyr. ii. 27 ff.; 54 ff.; Just. M. Ap. ii. 12; Tertull. Ap. 9; beinss- 
C. Quest. 7; Aug. de Civ. vii. 19. 
The custom of offering human sacrifices was not unfrequently signified 
by representative ‘offerings: Herod. ii. 47; Ovid, Fasti, v. 621 ff; Tylor, 
li. 366 f. 
See E. v. Lasaulx, D. Stihnopfer der Gr. u. Rim. 
Here again it is impossible to determine what materials were first used’ 
in sacrifice. General tradition points to the offering of the fruits of the 
earth as the earliest form of worship. Comp. Plato, Legg. vi. p. 782 ¢; 
Plut. Quaest. Conv. viii. 8. 3. 


3. Modes of sacrifice. 

The primitive manner of sacrifice was determined by the thought that 
the Divine Power received the gifts, and shared the feast. Hence the 
use of 


(1) The altar. 
The gifts were symbolically brought near to God. 
(2) Fire. 
The etherealised essence of the gift was borne aloft (Hom. Z7. i. 317). 
For descriptions of sacrifices compare Hom. J/. i. 458 ff.; Od. iii. 439 ff; 
xiy. 414 ff.; Eur. Electr. 792 ff.; Ar. Paw, 940 ff.; Apoll. Rhod. i. 425 ff. 
The adorning, &c. of the victims preserved the fiction that they met 
death willingly. 


4. Liffect of sacrifice. 
The effect of sacrifices was conceived of either as 
(1) Relative, 

When the offering was welcomed as an expression of a real harmony 
of spirit and fellowship between the worshipper and the object of his 
worship ; or 

(2) Absolute, 

When the sacrifice had in itself a positive virtue. This view finds the 
most complete expression in Hindu theology. Comp. Monier Williams, 
Indian Wisdom, p. 31 note. In its popular form it became a subject for 
Classical Satirists: eg. Luc. de sacr, 2. 

In addition to the sacrifices which formed part of common worship, 
account must be taken of those which were made by vows (e.g. Spolia 
opima), and by voluntary devotion (legends of Macaria, Curtius, the 
Decit). ; 

Meanwhile the true idea of sacrifice found not infrequent expression: 
eg. Porphyr. ii. 34, 46. 

Nowhere, as far as I know, is the ethnic conception of sacrifice, as the 
means of a fellowship of men with spirits, and of the one representative of 
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the nation—the Emperor—with Gop, given more fully or impressively than 
in the Sacred Books of China. See Li Ki (Sacred Books of the East, xxvii, 
xxviii.) Books xx, xxi. Comp. Book vii. § 4. 
IJ. BreurcaL TEACHING. 
1. Pra-Mosaic Sacrifices. 
Prze-Mosaic sacrifice is presented to us in two forms: 


(x) Primi- (1) Primitive. 
NG Sacri- (a) Gen. iv. 4 (Cain and Abel) (i). 
ce. 


Both offerings are called N32 (gift: comp. Gen. xxxil. 14; 
xliii, 11; Num. xvi. 15; 1 Sam. ii. 17; xxvi. 19). 
No altar is mentioned. 
The narrative implies that 
(a) The material is indifferent. 
(b) The spirit of the offerer is that to which God looks (‘Abel and 
his offering, ‘Cain and his...’), 
Comp. Hebr. xi. 4. 
(8) Gen. viii. 20 (Noah) (ii). 
An Altar is now first mentioned. 
The offerings are ‘of every clean beast and every clean fowl.’ Thus we 


have the widest offering: a universal consecration in worship of all that is 
for man’s support. 


(2) Patri- (2) Patriarchal Sacrifice. 
ee (a) Abraham. 


Gen. xii. 6, 7, 8 (iii); xiii. 4 (iv). 

An altar at Shechem: Josh. xxiv. 1, 26. 

Gen. xili. 18 (v). 
An altar at Hebron: 2 Sam. xv. 7. 
Gen. xv. 9 ff. (vi). 

The Covenant offerings. Animals allowed by the Levitical Law. For 

the birds see Lev. i. 17. 
Gen. xxii. 1 ff. (vii). 

At Moriah. The practice of sacrifice familiar (v. 7). 

The offering of Isaac is a critical point in the history of the Biblical 
teaching on Sacrifice. It is shewn that the most absolute faith and devo- 
tion exists without the material exhibition of it. The human sacrifices of 
Canaan were most effectively condemned by the clear proof that the element 
of good to which they witnessed was wholly independent of their horrors. 

It was plainly declared what God would and what He would not have. 

Isaac, the child of promise, was a second time given to faith. Faith 
received him at his birth, as a divine gift, and again from death. He 
became the sign of the power of God and of human self-surrender: Hebr. 
be as Ko 

Under the Law the first-born were given representatively: Ex. xxii. 29. 

Comp. Euseb. Prep. Ev. i. 10, p. 37. 

(8) Isaac. 
Gen. xxvi. 25 (viii). 
An altar at Beer-sheba (the altar first, then the tent). Comp. c. xxi. 33. 
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(y) Jacob. 
Gen. xxviii. 18 ff. (ix), 

A ‘pillar’ at Bethel. Comp. ec xxxi. 45; xxxv. 14; Ex. xxiv, 4; 

Is. xix. 19: ‘pillars’ forbidden, Deut. xvi. 22. Comp. ¢. xxxv. 7 (an altar: 
El-beth-el). 
Gen. xxxi. 54 (x). 
A sacrifice and feast at Mizpah: a ‘pillar’ and ‘heap’ set up. Comp. 
C. XXVi. 30; Hx. xxiv. 11; 2 Sam. iii. 20, 
Gen. xxxiii. 20 (xi). 
An altar at Shalem: El-elohe-Israel (comp. xxxv. 7; Hx. xvii. 15). 
Gen. xxxv. I ff. (xii), 7 (xiii). 
An altar at Beth-el (El-beth-el). Comp. c. xxviii. 18 ff. 
Gen. xxxv. 14 (xiv). 
A pillar at Bethel (comp. xxviii. 18). A drink-offering first mentioned. 
Gen. xlvi. 1 (xv). 
Sacrifices at Beer-sheba (c. xxvi. 25). 
The student will notice the wide range of details in these incidents. Wide 
(a) There is mention of rangect 
Minchah (i); Olah (ii) (vii); Zebach (x) (xv); Nesek (xiv). : 
Anointing with oil (ix). 
(6) The altar is said to be 
“Puilt’ (ii) (iii) (v) (vii) (xiii); ‘made’ (iv) (xii); ‘set up’ (xiv). 
(c) A pillar is 
‘placed’ (ix); ‘set up’ (xiv). 
(d) In other cases no altar or pillar mentioned: (i) (vi) (x). 

Compare also Gen. xxi. 33. Abraham planted ‘a tamarisk-tree’ in 
Beer-sheba (R. V., YN) and called there on the name of the Lord... 
(Amos v. 5; viii. 14). 

To these references may be added: Job i. 5; xlii. 8; Hx. x. 25. 

On the other hand there is no trace of the idea of Idea repre- 

(a) a vicarious substitution of the victim for the offerer (not Gen. sented. 
xxii. 13; comp. Mic. vi. 7 f.); or of 
(6) propitiation. 

The thoughts of (a) gratitude and (0) tribute are dominant. 

There is no application of the blood before the Law. 

The perfect ‘naturalness’ of the record is most impressive. 

God is invited to share in the common feast: fellowship with God is 
realised by the worshipper. 

In Ex. xviii. 12 (Jethro) we have the transition to the new order. 
Here the primitive conception of sacrifice is fully recognised when it was 
about to be replaced by a more definite typical teaching. The sacrifice 
of Jethro bears the same relation to the Levitical Law of sacrifice as the 
appearance of Melchisedek to the Levitical Law of Priesthood. 

In Ex. xxiv. 4—11 (the Covenant sacrifice) specific mention is made of 
‘purnt-offerings,’ ‘ peace-offerings,’ and of the sprinkling of the blood. 


Norx, On human sacrifices in Palestine. The following references 
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will be useful in investigating how far human sacrifices were offered in 
Palestine : 
(1) Among the non-Jewish peoples : 
We ya xvVillln leeexexee ute 
Deut. xii. 30 ff. ; xviii. 10. 
2 K. iii. 26 f. (the King of Moab). 
— xvii. 31 (the Sepharvites). 

The passages in the Pentateuch shew how great the temptation would 
be to the Jew to try whether his own faith could rival the devotion of the 
neighbouring nations. 

(2) Among the Jews: 


Jud. xi. 30 ff. (v. 31 distinctly suggests a human offering ; so Lxx. 6 
éxrropevopevos, Vulg. guicunque primus fuerit egressus. Comp. 2. 2). 
[The incident in 2 Sam. xxi. 1—14 is in no sense a sacrifice. See also 
2 Sam. xii. 31.] 
2 K. xvi. 3 (Ahaz): 2 Chron. xxviii. 3. 
— xvii. 17 (the children of Israel). 
— xxi. 6 (Manasseh): 2 Chron, xxxiii. 6. 
— xxiii. Io. 
Is. lvii. 5 (the people). 
Jer. vii, 31 (the children of Judah). 
— xix.5(—). 
— XXxxii. 35 ( — ). 
Ezek. xvi. 20 f. (Jerusalem). 
— xx. 25 f., 31 (the house of Israel). 
Rsmevines at. 
Comp. Mice. vi. 7. 


2. The Levitical Sacrifices'. 


The Levitical Sacrifices were based upon existing customs (Lev. xvii. 
1—7). They were in some sense a concession to the spiritual immaturity 
of the people (Jer. vii. 22 f.); but at the same time the legislation by which 
they were regulated guarded them from superstitious excesses, and preserved 
the different true ideas to which natural sacrifice bore witness, and 
completed this instructive expression of devotion by fresh lessons corre- 
sponding with deeper knowledge of God and man. 


(1) The general idea, 


The Levitical offerings express the main thoughts which are ex- 
pressed by the Gentile offerings though they express much more. They 
are in a true sense a tribute brought by a people to its Sovereign 
(Ex. xxiii. 15; xxxiv. 20; Deut. xvi. 16 f.); and they represent what man, 
in human fashion, conceives of as ‘the bread—the food—of God’ (Ley. iii. 
II, 16; xxi. 6, 8, 17, 21; xxii. 25; Num. xxviii. 2, 24; Hzek. xliv. 7). 

This conception was embodied specially in ‘the Shew-bread’; and in 


1 The most general term for an offer- _ gifts, even those which are not brought 

ing, sacrifice, is J27P (APN to offer, e re oe ert es is Aside 
ee LoD Njlihy t2Y 0 ibe ie 

mpoopépew). This includes all sacred 
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those sacrifices which are described as ‘of a sweet savour’ (Lev. i. 9, 13, 
P7eee2 9, 125 Uh Sivan 3ts wi 15>, Vili 2¥> xxvi. 31; Num. xv. 7, 10, 
13 f.; xxviii. 6,13; xxix. 2, 6. Comp. Gen. viii. 21; Hx. xxix. 18; 1 Sam. 
XXvVi. 19; Phil. iv. 18; Eph. vy. 2). 

The idea is naturally connected with idolatrous services (Deut. xxxii. 
38; Is. Ixv. 11; Jer. vii. 18; Ezek. xvi. 19; xxiii. 41; Bel and Dr.); but it 
admits of a true spiritual interpretation. In this sense it has been most 
justly remarked that God says to us, ‘Give Me my daily bread’ 
(Hengstenberg); and under one aspect the Jewish sacrifices were a type of 
this ‘reasonable service’ (comp. Jos. B. J. vi. 2, 1 1 Ka® repay rpodi [rod 
Geov!). 

At the same time while God is represented as accepting these gifts 
from men, it is carefully laid down that He does not need them (Is. xl. 

Once Sle Outta): 

Another thought contained in the Gentile sacrifices was recognised in 
the Law. He to whom the sacrifice was offered admitted His worshippers 
(with certain limitations) to His table. They ‘had communion with the 
altar’ (1 Cor. x. 18 oi éoOiovres ras Ouvcias Kowevol tod Ovovactnpiov eit). 

Tey shared with the Lord in a common feast. 

But all these thoughts of homage, service, fellowship, were shewn to 
rest, as men are, upon the thought of a foregoing atonement, cleansing, 
consecration. This thought was brought out into fullest relief in the 
Levitical ritual by the characteristic use which was made of the blood—the 
virtue of the offered life. 

The foundation of the Levitical law of sacrifice is laid in the Covenant The Lawof 
Sacrifice (Ex. xxiv.). ‘ Young men of the children of Israel’ —the repre- Sacrifices 
sentatives of the people in the fulness of their vigour—‘ offered burnt- fou 
offerings and sacrificed peace-offerings of oxen unto the Lord’ (v. 5). Covenant 
Such was the spontaneous expression of human worship. But it was not Sacrifice. 
enough. ‘Moses took half of the blood and put it in basons, and half of 
the blood he sprinkled on the altar’ (v. 6). Then followed the pledge of 
obedience ; ‘and Moses took the blood and sprinkled it on the people and 
said, Behold the blood of the covenant, which the Lord hath made with 
you...’ (v. 8). ‘Then went up Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of Israel; and they saw the God of Israel...they saw 
God and did eat and drink’ (vv. 9 ff.). So the human desire was justified 
and fulfilled. The blood of the Covenant, the power of a new life made 
available for the people of God, enabled men to hold communion with God 
(v. 11 upon the nobles of the children of Israel He laid not His hand: 
contrast c. xix. 21). The lessons of sacrifice were completed: service, 
cleansing, consecration, fellowship. 

The teaching thus broadly given in the consecration of the people to The ideas 
God found a more detailed exposition in the consecration of the enforced 
priests, the representatives of the people in the divine service (Ex. xxix, ; 1 the con- 

ie : secration 
Lev. viii.). Here, as was natural, the acknowledgment of personal sin was 6¢ jhe 
more prominent. The bathing, robing, anointing, were followed by the priests, 
sacrifice of a sin-offering (ve. 10 ff.). Then one of two rams was offered as a 
whole burnt-offering, ‘a sweet savour, and of the other, after the blood 
had been duly applied to the altar and the candidates for the priesthood, 
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part, together with a portion of the prepared bread, was burnt for a 
‘sweet savour before the Lord,’ and part with the remainder of the bread 
was eaten by Aaron and his sons by the door of the tent of meeting (v. 32): 
they ate those things wherewith the atonement was made, to consecrate, 
to sanctify them (v. 33). 

It follows from the general idea of the Jewish sacrifices that they were 
ruled by the conception of the Covenant. In part they embodied the 
devout action of those for whom the full privileges of the Covenant were 
in force; and in part they made provision for the restoration of the 
privileges which had been temporarily forfeited. 

Thus the customary sacrifices fall into two groups?: 

(a) Sacrifices made while the covenant relation is valid. 

(2) The burnt-offering (79), 
Lev. i. 3 ff. 
(8) The peace-offerings (Dpby’, of three kinds: (1) T7\F_ thanks- 
giving: (2) 1J2 vow: (3) 272 free-will offering: Lev. vii. 12, 16). 
Ley. iii. 1 ff. 
With these must be combined 
(y) The meal-offering (7931), 
Ley. ii. 1 ff. 
(5) The Shew-bread (0°38 on? and later NWI ”), 
(ec) First-fruits. 
(6) Sacrifices made in regard to violations of the Covenant. 
(a) The sin-offering (3NWN), 


eva tye tt. 
(8) The guilt- (trespass-) offering (OWS), 
Lev. v. 15 ff. 


To these must be added the various sacrifices for Purification: Ley. xiv. 
(lepers); xv. (uncleanness); Num. xix. (contact with dead). 

The Peace-offering, through which man entered in a peculiar sense into 
fellowship with God, was offered after the Sin-offering and the Burnt- 
offering: Lev. ix. 18; Num. vi. 16 f. 

It is necessary to observe that the range of the Levitical atonements 
was very narrow. They were confined to 


(a) Bodily impurity. 
(8) Ceremonial offences. 
(y) Sins of ignorance. 
(5) Certain specified offences : Lev. vi. 1, 7; xix. 20. 
They did not deal with moral offences as such: they had no relief for 


* The student will find it a most absent from each type of sacrifice. 
instructive exercise to set down ina There is no other way in which the 
tabular form the details of the ritual meaning of the Service can be appre- 
given in Ley. i—vii, marking clearly hended with equal force, 
the elements which are peculiar to or 
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‘high-handed sins’. Here the voice of Psalmist and Prophet met the 
heart-broken penitent with promises which the Law could not give. 
To the other Sacrifices the Passover must be added, which stood by 
itself and renewed the foundation of the Covenant. 
(2) Materials of Sacrifice. 
The distinction of Sacrifices as ‘bleeding’ and ‘unbloody’ is not 
expressly noticed in the O. T.; but there were occasions when they were 
made separately according to the Levitical ritual. Thus we have to notice 
offerings of 
(a) The produce of the earth. (a) The 
Wine: oil: meal. produce of 
Simple fruits (grapes, olives, &c.') or flowers were not accepted. the earth. 
It was required that man’s life and labour should have entered into 
that which he offered to God (Gen. iii. 17—19). 
These kinds were mixed in the Meal- (and Drink-) offering (Minchah, 
Nesek) and offered separately in the Holy Place: Bread: Oil (the 
lamps): with Incense, but not with Wine. 
Incense was not offered by itself. 
No details are given as to the Wine: it is once spoken of as 13¥ 
(Num. xxviii. 7). 
The Meal was of ‘corn’: not less than one-tenth of an ephah (a day’s 
food: Ex. xvi. 16). Barley, which was half the value (2 K. vii. 1), was 
admitted only in the offering of jealousy: Num. v. 15 ff. 
The sheaf of first-fruits was of barley, because that is ripe earliest: 
Lev. xxiii. 1o (comp. Ruth ii. 23; 2 Sam. xxi. 9). 
Oil is a natural symbol of refreshment, light, life, spirit. So it was used 
for consecration. Comp. Gen. xxviii. 18; xxxv. 14. 
The Incense was given wholly to God: of this the priest had no part. 
It was a symbol of prayer offered to God only (comp. Apoe. viii. 3 f.; v. 8). 
It was not used with the sin-offering (Lev. v. 11); or with the jealousy- 
offering (Num. y. 15). 
Leaven was not admitted except Lev. vii. 13; xxiii. 17; nor honey 
(except as an oblation of first-fruits) which was especially used in offerings 
to the dead: Porphyr. de antr. Nymph. 18. 
The use of water as ‘poured out before the Lord’ (1 Sam. vii. 6; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 16) is obviously exceptional. 
For the Meal-offering, see Lev. ii. 1 ff.: for the Drink-offering, Lev. 
XXiii. 13, 18, 37; Ex. xxix. 40 f.; xxx. 9; Num. xv. 1 ff.; for Incense; 
Ex, xxx. 22 ff. 
(6) Animals. BY Ane 
Clean domestic (not wild) animals: oxen; sheep; goats; pigeons: mals, 
representing different types of service (comp. Jukes, The Law of the 
Offerings, pp. 77 f.). 
These served as the support of man’s own life, and were nearest to him 
in labour, and as food. 
1 The nearest approach to the offer- _ offering of the sheaf of the firstfruits 
ing of the simple grain is Lev. ii. 14; _ is different: Lev. xxiii. ro, Comp. Ex. 
yet here the grains are ‘roasted.’ The xxii. 29; Lev. ii. 12. 
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They were required to be perfect (O°), dyapor): Deut. xvii. 1; and, in 
detail: Lev. xxii. 18 ff.; comp. Mal. i. 8. There was relaxation opie in the 
case of the ‘free-will offering’: Lev. xxii. 23. The victims were always 
male in a public offering for the people; and generally a year old: in no 
case less than seven days: Lev. xxii. 27. 

As compared with the requirements of other rituals, the Levitical rules 
are singularly simple and significant. They contain no restrictions as to 
colour, &e. 

Salt was used with all sacrifices: Lev. ii. 13; Hx. xxx. 35 R. V.; 
compare Ezek. xliii. 24; Mk. ix. 49 v.é.; and see also Lxx. Lev. xxiv. 7 
(add. kal ada). 

Salt keeps off corruption; removes impurity; acts internally like fire ; 
sustains peace (by withdrawing elements of disorder): Mk. ix. 50; and so 
it came to be regarded as a symbol of an indissoluble covenant: Num. 
XViii. 19. 

Compare Philo de vict. § 3 (ii. 240 M.) of ares [o¥pBohor] Scapovns THs 
TOV oupTdvT@V, ois yap av mepimacOadcr Statnpovor, Kal ikavov mpocown- 
paros. 

The ‘meal-offering’ made alone was represented by the ‘Shew-bread.’ 
The offering in Ley. v. 11 was not a true Minchah; and the offerings of 
first-fruits were of a different order. 

Animal sacrifices alone were made in the sin and guilt offerings (yet 
notice Lev. y. 11). 

The burnt and peace offerings included meal and drink offerings. 

(3) Characteristics of ritual. 

The sacrifices were to be made at an appointed place: Lev. xvii. 3—5. 
The access to God was not yet freely open (comp. John iv. 21). 

The structure of the Altar was prescribed: Ex. xx. 24 f.; xxvii. 1 ff. 

In the Sacrifice itself notice must be taken of (a) the imposition of 
hands, (@) the killing, (c) the exception of the blood, (d) the application of 
the blood, (¢) the disposition of the victim, (/) the sacrificial meal. 

(a) The Semicah. The imposition of hands (Rabb. 13%D_ yexpo- 
Oecia). The offerer laid his hands on all offerings except the ‘Paschal 
offering (and birds). Lev. i. 4; iii. 2; iv. 4, 15. 

Compare Num. viii. 10 (Num. xxvii. 20; Deut. xxxiv. 9): (hands laid on 
the Levites); Lev. xvi. 21 (the High-priest laid both hands on the scape- 
goat); Lev. xxiv. 14 (the hands of the witnesses laid on the blasphemer 
before he was stoned). 

The action expressed an intimate connexion between the offerer and 
the victim: in some sense a connexion of life: a dedication to a repre- 
sentative office, 


The interpretation in each case depended upon the particular office or 
act to be fulfilled by the offering. 

(6) The killing (TONY :73t and ONY to be distinguished). As a 
general rule the killing of the victim (unless it was a bird) was not the 
work of the priest but of the offerer in the case of private sacrifices : 


Lev.i. 5; ili. 2; iv. 24, 29, 33; though the priests might kill them. Compare 
Oehler, § 126. 
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In sacrifices for the whole nation the victims were killed by the priests 
who here represented the offerers; and so on the Great Day of Atonement 
they were killed by the High-priest: Lev. xvi. 15. 

In the cleansing of the leper the victims were necessarily killed by the 
priest: the leper was outside the Congregation: Lev. xiv. 13, 25. 

The victim was killed with the least possible pain: no stress was laid on 


death as suffering. 


(c) The exception of the blood. (c) The ex- 
ception of 


The blood of the victim was the appointed means of atonement: Lev. the blood. 
XVii. II. 
It was received by the priests (2 Chron. xxix. 22; comp. 2 Chron. 
XXX. 16). 
In certain cases it was mixed with water: Lev. xiv. 5 f.; but nothing 
is said in the O. T. of the mixture noticed in Hebr. ix. rg. 
(2d) The application of the blood. (d) he 
This was the most significant part of the sacrifice. The rules in their Gace 
solemn, variety of detail are characteristic of the Levitical ritual. Else- blood. 
where we read generally of the blood being poured upon the altars. In 
some cases (¢.g. in Arabia) idols were smeared with blood. But there is 
apparently no parallel to the minute distinctions as to the use of the blood 
“observed in Judaism. 
The blood was applied by the priests only, and in four different ways. 
i. It was ‘sprinkled’ (P21 to asperse), i.e. probably it was all thrown 
about from the bowl directly or by the hand from the bowl ‘on the altar 
{of burnt-offering] round about’: Ley. i. 5; iii. 2; vii. 2, &c. This was 
done in the case of burnt-, peace- and guilt-offerings. 
ii. It was ‘applied’ (]D2 to give) to the horns of the altar of burnt- 
offering, and the remainder poured out at the base of the altar: Lev. 
iy. 30. This was done in the case of a sin-offering for ‘one of the common 
people.’ 
iii. It was carried into the Holy place, and some of it was applied to 
the horns of the altar of incense and sprinkled (74'}) with the finger upon 
the veil seven times: the remainder was poured out at the base of the altar 
of burnt-offering: Ley. iv. 6, 17 f. This was done in the case of a sin- 
offering for a priest or for the congregation. 
iv. It was carried into the Holy of holies and sprinkled with the finger 
‘upon the mercy-seat, and before the mercy-seat seven times’: afterwards 
it was applied to the horns of the altar of burnt-offering, and sprinkled 
upon it with the finger seven times: Lev. xvi. 14, 15, 18, 19. [Nothing 
is said of the disposition of the remainder of the blood.] This was done on 
the Day of Atonement. 
(e) The disposition of the victim. . ) ee 
The gift to God by fire followed on the Comrlcion of the atonement by ie ofthe 
the use of the blood. : victim. 
In this connexion the word for ‘burning’ was not 1Y (used of con- 
suming the remains of offerings outside the camp), but 10/7 ‘to cause to 


{ascend as] smoke.’ 
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The fire was kept perpetually burning: Lev. vi. 13. 

The burnt-offerings, and the offerings whose blood was carried into the 
Holy or most Holy place (sin offerings for the priest or the congregation) 
were wholly consumed: Lev. iv. 11, 21; xvi. 27; Hebr. xiii. 11. So also 
were the unbloody offerings for priests. 

Other offerings, under special limitations, were consumed by the priests. 
or made the materials of a feast by the offerer. 

Two rites, apparently peculiar to the Jews, have to be noticed in this 
connexion, the ‘ waving’ (599) and the ‘heaving’ (12°13) of parts of the 
offering which were so presented to God and then in some cases resigned 
by Him to the priests: Ex. xxix. 23 ff.; Lev. vii. 34; viii. 27 ff.; xxiii. 11, 
20; Num. v. 25; xv. 19 ff.; xviii. 26 ff.; comp. Num. viii. 9 ff.; xviii. 6f. 

The absence of all inspection of the entrails of the victims, which was 
usual in Phoenicia, Egypt, &c., is specially to be noticed. 

(f) The Sacrificial meal. 

The parts of the offerings which were not consumed by fire were 
disposed of in different ways. 

i. The unbloody offerings of the people except the part burnt as a 
‘memorial’ (77318) were eaten by the priests alone in the court of the 
sanctuary: Lev. vii. 9 f.; x. 12 ff. 

ii. The flesh of the guilt-offerings and of the sin-offerings for one of 


the people were eaten by the priests in the Holy place: Lev. vi. 25 ff.; 
VAI iS Sq ileyiie 


iii. In the case of the peace- (thank-) offerings (Dy), after the 
disposal of the assigned parts, the offerer made a feast of the remainder 
within a fixed time and at a fixed place, to which he invited his household, 
his friends and the poor: Lev. vii. 15 ff.; xix. 5 ff.; xxii. 29 f.; Deut. 
xii. 6 ff. 

In this last case we have the completest view of the sacrifice offered in 
virtue of a covenant relation with God. The offering is made to God, and 
He returns part to His worshipper through whom it is made a common 
blessing. Thus, as Philo pointed out, God received the faithful offerer to 
His own table: de vict. § 8 (ii. 245 M.). 

The student will not fail to notice the representative completeness of 
the references to the Levitical Sacrifices in the Epistle. Thus we have the 
general description gifts and sacrifices (v. 1; viii. 3 f.); and, more particu- 
larly sacrifices and offerings and whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices for 
sim (x. 8). Mention is made of the daily (x. 11) and of the yearly sacrifices. 
(ix. 6 ff.; x. 1); of the Covenant Sacrifice (ix. 18 ff.); and of the sacrifices 
which were provided for removing the legal impurities which impaired the 
validity of the Covenant, through contact with death (ix. 13), or in the 
common conduct of life, on the Day of Atonement (v. 3; vii. 27 ff.; ix. 
7p) 
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Additional Note on ix. 9. The idea of cuveiSnars. 

The conception of ‘the conscience’ (7 cuveiSyoxs), which is not developed 
in the O. T. (comp. Hcclus. x. 20; Wisd. xvii. 11), comes into clear promin- 
ence in the N.T. It presents man as his own judge. Man does not stand 
alone. He has direct knowledge of a law—a law of God—which claims his 
obedience, and he has direct knowledge also of his own conduct. He 
cannot then but compare them and give sentence. His ‘conscience,’ as 
the power directing this process, is regarded apart from himself (Rom. ix. 1; 
ii. 15). The conscience may be imperfectly disciplined and informed 
{1 Cor. x. 25 ff.; viii. 7 ff; contrast Acts xxiii. 1; Tim. iii. 9; 2 Tim. i. 3; 
1 Pet. iii. 16, 21). It may again be modified (1 Cor. viii. 10, 12), and defiled 
(Tit. i. 15); and finally it may be seared and become insensible (1 Tim. 
iv. 2). The man is responsible for the character which it assumes. 

The distribution of the word in the Books of the N. T. is interesting. 
It is not found in the Gospels (notice the occurrence in [John] viii. 9). It 
occurs in Acts, the central group of St Paul’s Epistles (1, 2 Cor., Rom.), 
the Pastoral Epistles (1, 2 Tim., Tit.), the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
1 Peter. 

The simplest use is that for direct, personal, knowledge with the gen. 
of the object (1 Cor. viii. 7 ciSwAov, 1 Pet. ii. 19 Geo, Hebr. x. 2 apapriay), 
corresponding to cuvvedéva re (1 Cor. iv. 4). 

The absolute use of the word presents various functions which the 
conscience fulfils. It is a witness (2 Cor. i. 12; Rom. ii. 15); a judge 
(2 Cor. iv. 2; v. 11); a motive (1 Pet. ii. 19 dua o.; 1 Cor. x. 25 ff. dud rH o.; 
Rom. xiii. 5). It is turned to God (Acts xxiii. 1 r@ Oe@; xxiv. 16 mpos 
tov Oeov); and it becomes an object of consideration to men (1 Cor. 
29 1,)> 

In one passage it is placed in a most significant relation with ‘the 
heart’ and ‘faith’ (1 Tim. i. 5). The end of the Apostolic charge is love 
“out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned.’ Purity 
of personal character, rectitude of moral judgment, sincerity of trust in the 
unseen, form the triple foundation of active Christian work. 

For the manifold description of the conscience see ¢. x. 22 note; and 
for references to general discussions see Thayer-Grimm, s. v. Nowhere have 
the claims of conscience been more nobly set out than in the writings of 
Mencius: Legge’s Chinese Classics ii, Prolegg. 61 ff. 


Additional Note on ix. 12. On the use of the term ‘Blood’ 
in the Epistle. 


I have endeavoured to shew elsewhere (Addit. Note on 1 John i. 7) te eee 
that the Scriptural idea of Blood is essentially an idea of life and not of ¢¢ physical 
death. This idea is widely spread among primitive races, and finds a life, 


striking illustration in the familiar passage of the Odyssey, where the 
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ghosts of the dead are represented as receiving strength for a time from the 
blood which they eagerly drink: Od. xi. 36 ff; 95 ff; 1525; 231. 

The Blood, in other words, represents the energy of the physical, 
earthly, life as it is. The use of the term in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
becomes first fully intelligible by taking account of this truth. The Blood 
poured out is the energy of present human life made available for others. 

1. The first mention of Blood prepares for all that follows from the 
conception: Since the children are sharers in blood and flesh, He also 
Himself in like manner partook of the same...(ii. 14). Christ became 
true man under such conditions that He could die even as men die, and in 
dying make the virtue of His life accessible to the race. For it must be 
remembered that in Scripture death under its present form is not regarded 
as a natural necessity, but as a consequence of sin. By this perfect 
assumption of humanity, the sacrifice of absolute obedience became 
possible. In life and in death Christ was able ‘to do the will of God, 
both as Son of man and under the circumstances of the Fall (x. 4 ff.). 

2. The next mention of Christ’s Blood brings before us the accomplish- 
ment of this work: Through His own Blood [Christ] entered once for alt 
into the Holy place, having obtained eternal redemption (ix. 12). As, in 
the type, the Jewish High-priest came before God through and in (@. 25) 
the power of the life of victims offered up, Christ came before Him 
‘through His own Blood!” Through a life lived and a death willingly 
borne according to the mind of God, He could rightly approach God in 
His glorified humanity; and at the same time He provided for men also the 
means of approach ‘in His Blood.’ 

3. This thought comes next. The Life of Christ offered in its purity 
and fulness to God cleanses men, and enables them also to serve Him Who 
is a living God (ix. 14). Just as the blood of the appointed victims was 
efficacious by Divine promise for the representative of the people, the 
Blood of Christ in its essential nature is efficacious for those to whom it 
is applied. Jn the Blood of Jesus—not simply ‘through’ it—we have 
boldness to enter into the Holy place (x.19). In this respect the Blood 
has a twofold action, personal, and social. It is the ‘blood of sprinkling’ 
(xii. 24), touching with its quickening power each believer ; and it is also a 
force of consecration through which ‘ Jesus sanctified the people’ (xiii. 12). 

4. This last passage brings into prominence yet another thought. The 
Blood of Christ is not only available for individual men. It has established 
for the race a new relation to God. The offered Life in which Christ 
found the glorified Life of the Resurrection (xiii. 20 6 dvayaydy ék vexpar .. 
ev aipart...), is, in virtue of His Nature, the blood of an eternal covenant 
(4. c.). In this the Christian is sanctified (ix. 29) when he is admitted into 
the Christian Society. And, however little we may be able to give 
distinctness to the truth, its hallowing, cleansing, power reaches to all 
finite things with which man has contact. 

The mere indication of the passages, as they follow one after the other 

' In connexion with the thought in ritual temples and their vessels were 
ix, 23 it is interesting to notice that consecrated by blood: Li Ki xviii. § 2, 
according to the primitive Chinese pp. 2, 33 (S. B. E. xxviii. 169 f.). 
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and reveal the harmonious completeness of the apostolic teaching, will be 
enough to encourage the student to examine them in detail in their mutual 
relations. 


Additional Note on ix. 12. The idea of rAvtpodcAat, 
AUTpwars, Ke. 


The use in the N. T. of the group of words connected with Avrpor is 
based upon their use in the Lxx. All the simple forms (Avrpov, AuTpde, 
Urpwots, AvTpwerys) are found there together with the compound dmodurpody 
(Ex, xxi. 8 for 1B; Zeph. iii. 1 for 283). 

The word Arrpov, in relation to men, represents 123, as a ransom for a 
life: Ex. xxi. 30; xxx. 12; Num. xxxv. 31 f.; Prov. xiii. 8 (é&iAaopa Aq. 
Sym. Th.) comp. Prov. vi. 35; WM, as the price of a captive: Is. xlv. 13 ; 
_D (778), and nbs as the price of redemption of a slave: Lev. xix. 20, 
and xxv. 51 f. (comp. Num. iii. 46 ff.; xviii. 15); and more widely nwa, 
as the price of redemption of land: Lev. xxv. 24. 

The verb AvrpotcGa is very frequent as the translation of PAS and 
11 (of each more than forty times). It is used literally of the ‘redemption’ 
of that which has been alienated: Lev. xxv. 25 ff. (Aurpdcerae thy mpaow 
Tov ddeAgpov); xxvii. 13 ff.; and in a more general sense of deliverance 
from the power of outward enemies: Ps. evi. [cvii.] 2, &c.; from the power 
of sin: Ps. cxxix. [cxxx.] 8; Dan. iv. 24; and from the power of death: 
Hos. xiii. 14. It was specially used of the ‘redemption’ of Israel from 
Egypt: Ex. vi. 6 (Aurpdcopa twas ev Bpaxiove tWndr@ Kal kpices péyadn); 
xv. 13; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 5; 2 Sam. vii. 23; Ps, Ixxvi, [Ixxvii.] 16 ; 
Mie. vi. 4; and of that future ‘redemption’ of which this was a type: Is 
MMV Ose XH. As XS Let), 

Av’rpwots occurs with the full breadth of the meaning of the verb: of 
the redemption of a slave (Lev. xxv. 48), of the firstborn (Num. xviii. 16), of 
the people (Ps. cx. [exi.] 8), of the penitent (Ps, cxxix. [cxxx.] 7). Comp. 
Jud. i. 15 (a false reading of the Hebr.). 

Avtperys, Which is not quoted from classical authors, is found in 
Ps, xviii. [xix.] 15; lxxvii. [Ixxviii.] 35 (for bysh), [The form Avrpwrai in 
Ley. xxv. 31, 32 is wrongly referred to the noun; it is evidently from the 
verbal \urpearos. | 

In the N. T. Avrpoy occurs only in Matt. xx. 28 || Mk. x. 45 dodvar ryy 
Wuxny avrov ditpoy dyti mo\dev. The compound avridvrpoy is found in 
1 Tim. ii. 6 X. ’I. 6 Sods éavrov avridutpoy trep mavrar. 

The verb Avrpotaba is comparatively rare. It occurs only three times, 
Lk. xxiv. 21 dre otros jv 6 péAA@v Avrpotacba Tov Iopaynd. Tit. ii, 14 iva 
Aurpeonrat jas awd maons dvopias. 1 Pet. i. 18 od POaprois...cdkuTpdOnre ex 
Ths patalas vyav avaotpopns...ddAa Tiysio aipare.... The variety of con- 
struction in these three passages is strikingly representative, (1) absolutely, 
(2) with dzo, (3) with é« and the addition of dat. instr. ’Amohurpotcba is 
not found in N, T. 
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Adrpwots occurs Lk. i. 68 éroinoev MItpwaty TG Aad avrod. ii. 38 Tots 
mooadexopevors AUtpwow "Iopayr. Hebr. ix. 12 aiwviay Norpwow evpapevos. 

"ArodUr pacts is much more common: Lk. xxi. 28 eyvites r drohvrpaats 
vpav. Rom. iii. 24 dua tis am. ths é&v X.’I. viii. 23 tHv am. TOU caparos. 
1 Cor. i. 30 ds (Inoods) éyeriOn...quiv...am. Eph. i. 7 || Col. i. 14 & @ éxopev 
thy droditpwow. id. i. 14 «is am. THs mepuTomoews. iV. 30 eis 7épav am. 
Hebr. ix. 15 eis da. rav él ry mpadty Siabnky mapaBdcewy. Xi. 35 ov mpoobe- 
Edpevou THY arr. 

Avrporys is found only in Acts vii. 35 rodrov (Movojy) 6 Beds apxovra 
Kal AuTpeTHy améoradkey. 

The whole group of words, it will be seen, with the exception of the 
single occurrence of Avrpov in the Synoptic narrative, is confined to the 
Epistles of St Paul and writings (including 1 Peter) which are strongly 
coloured by his language. They are entirely absent from the writings of 
St John. 

The conception of ‘redemption’ lies in the history of Israel. The 


ral idea of deliverance from Egypt furnished the imagery of hope. To this the work of 


the image. 


Christ offered the perfect spiritual antitype. This parallel is of importance, 
for it will be obvious from the usage of the Lxx. that the idea of a ransom 
received by the power from which the captive is delivered is practically 
lost in Avrpotaba, &c. It cannot be said that God paid to the Egyptian 
oppressor any price for the redemption of His people. On the other hand 
the idea of the exertion of a mighty force, the idea that the ‘redemption’ 
costs much, is everywhere present. The force may be represented by 
Divine might, or love, or self-sacrifice, which become finally identical. But 
there is no thought of any power which can claim from God what is not 
according to the original ordinance of His righteous compassion. 

It follows that the discussions which have been raised on the question 


thonght of ‘To whom was the ransom for man’s redemption paid’ are apt to be 


the power 
which re- 
ceives the 
ransom. 


The idea 
of ‘ re- 
demption’ 
completed 
by the idea 
of ‘ pur- 
chase.’ 


misleading. The deliverance of man from the debt, the captivity, the 
bondage of sin—however we express the image—could only be through the 
satisfaction of the claims of a violated law. These claims regarded under 
the light of punishment present a twofold aspect. To him who rebels 
against the divine law, they are simply pain: to him who humbly submits 
himself to it, they are a salutary discipline. The first aspect includes the 
truth which was expressed by the patristic conception that Christ paid the 
ransom of man to the devil: the second includes the truth expressed by 
the later view that the ransom was paid to God. Each view however is 
essentially incomplete, and it is perilous to attempt to draw conclusions 
from limited interpretations of Scripture. 

The idea of ‘redemption, ‘ deliverance,’ in the spiritual order requires 
to be supplemented by the idea of ‘purchase.’ Man has no power of 
standing by himself. His freedom lies in his complete acceptance of the 
will of God. When therefore he is ‘redeemed’ from the power of evil he 
is also ‘ purchased,’ so as to become wholly in the hands of God. The idea 
of ‘purchase, though of less frequent occurrence in the N. T. than the idea 
of ‘redemption,’ is more widely spread. It occurs in St Paul, 2 Peter, and 
the Apocalypse (dyopdgew, eSayopacew), 

1 Cor. vi. 20 ovk éoré €auTOY, nyopac Onre yap Tihs. 
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1 Cor vii. 22 f. 6 eXevOepos KAnOels SodAGs EoTeXpiorov. Tihs nyopacOnre 

pn yiverbe Sovdor avOparrav. 

Apoc. v. 9 é€opayns cal Hydpacas TO Oe ev TG aipari cov ex maons pudjs 

kal ykdoons kal Naov kal €Ovovs.... 
— xiv. 3f. (Gdovow ws ddyv Kawyy) of Hyopacpévor amd THs yis... 
ovTo. nyopacOnoay ard Tay avOpdsrov, dmapxn TE Oe@ Kal 
T® apvio. 

The compound ¢fayopa¢ew combines the thought of redemption with that 
of purchase : 

Gal. iii. 13 Xpioros nuas eEnyopacev ék THs KaTdpas TOU vopov ‘yevopevos 

vmep nev Kardpa. 
— iv. af, é€améstevkev 6 beds Tov vidv avrod...va Tovs vO vopoy 
e€ayopdon, iva rnv viobeciay drokaBoper. 

The Christian, it appears, is bought at the price of Christ’s Blood for 
God. He is Christ’s bond-servant, and at the same time God’s son by 
adoption. They that have been purchased have a work for others: they 
are first-fruits to God and the Lamb. 


Additional Note on ix. 14. Aspects of Christ's Sacrifice. 


The Levitical Sacrifices expressed, as we have seen, several great ideas, 
the ideas of atonement and fellowship resting upon the idea of a covenant. 
They brought before the people in vivid types thoughts of cleansing and 
divine communion through which God realised the gracious purpose which 
He made known when He took them to Himself. Under outward forms 
and limitations they shewed how man might yet reach the destiny for 
which he was created. 

The self-sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross fulfilled absolutely all that 
was thus shadowed forth. That Sacrifice is presented to us in the Epistle 
under three distinct aspects: 

(1) Asa Sacrifice of Atonement (ix. 14, 15); 

(2) As a Covenant Sacrifice (ix. 15—17); and 

(3) As a Sacrifice which is the groundwork of a Feast (xiii. 10, 11). 

In each respect it had a spiritual, an eternal, a universal validity, where 
the type had been necessarily external and confined. 

These several aspects are considered in detail in the notes on the 
passages which deal with them, but there is one common feature which 
may be more conveniently noticed here. In the animal sacrifices of the 
Law two points are carefully distinguished which our own habits of thought 
lead us more or less to confuse, the killing of the victim and the application 
of the blood. The killing was properly the act of the person on whose 
behalf the victim was presented, or, in the case of a public sacrifice, of the 
representative of the people. The application of the blood was the office 
of the priests only. Christ was Offerer at once and Offering. In Him the 
victim and the people and the priest were one. He therefore performed 
both acts, He offered Himself through the eternal Spirit (ix. 14), and so 
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by the surrender of life He fulfilled the work of the people, of the humanity 
which He had assumed. Through His Blood He entered into the Divine 
Presence and cleansed the heavenly archetypes of the earthly sanctuary 
(ix. 12, 23), and so by the impartment of a new life He fulfils the work of 
the priest, having realised in His divine-human nature the end of man’s 
existence. 

The direct references to Christ’s Death are naturally less frequent than 
the references to His Blood. Death, with its unnatural agony, was the 
condition, under the actual circumstances of fallen man, whereby alone 
the Life of the Son of man could be made available for the race (ii. 9, 14 ; 
comp. I Cor. xi. 26; Rom. v. 10; vi. 3f.; Phil. ii. 8; 1), 10%) Colsin22): 
The Blood was the energy of Christ’s true human life, under the circum- 
stances of earth, whereby alone man’s life receives the pledge and the power 
of a divine glory (see Addit. Note on v. 12). 

Thus the two—the Blood and the Death—correspond generally with 
the two sides of Christ’s work, the fulfilment of the destiny of man as 
created and the fulfilment of this destiny though man has fallen. The 
first would have been necessary even though sin had not interrupted the 
due course of man’s progress and relation to God. It becomes necessary 
therefore, in order to gain a complete view of the Sacrifice of Christ, to 
combine with the crowning act upon the Cross His fulfilment of the will of 
God from first to last (x. 5 ff.), the Sacrifice of Life with the Sacrifice of 
Death. And when we look back over the facts of Christ’s Sacrifice 
brought forward in the Epistle we notice two series of blessings gained 
for men by Him, the one series answering to the restoration of man’s 
right relation to God which has been violated by sin, and the other 
answering to the fulfilment of the purpose of creation, the attainment by 
man of the Divine likeness: on the one side we recognise a re-opened 
entrance into the Holiest closed against fallen man and fresh access to God, 
on the other side sovereignty over ‘the house’ and free intercourse with 
God. 


Additional Note on ix. 16. The meaning of Siabnen in 
ix. 15 ff. 


1. The meaning of dca@y«n in the N. T. must be determined in the first 
instance by the use of the word in the Lxx. In the uxx. d.adjen and 
dvarifepar are the regular representatives of N73 and ’3 N32 (with two 
exceptions: Deut. ix. 15 ai Ovo mAdkes rap papruplov. Te Keexieiieras 
évtohds). In one place (Zech, xi. 14) dia6jxn represents the more specific 
idea of ‘brotherhood’ (QS) (comp. Hd. 5, Ps. ii 7). Elsewhere it has 
uniformly the meaning of Covenant in the translation of the books of the 
Hebrew Canon (so in the three other places where it represents other 
words than N73: Ex, xxxi. 7 [7]; Deut. ix. 5 [737]; Jer. xli. (xxxiv.) 18 
[nan 27] ; compare also Lev. xxvi. 11; Ezek. xvi. 29); and, as repre- 


senting N32, it is applied to a covenant between peoples (Josh. ix. 6; 
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Jud. ii, 2) and between persons (1 Sam. xxiii. 18; 2 Sam. iii. 12 f£ &c.; 
Mal. ii. 14). The same sense is preserved in the Apocrypha except in 
Keclus. xxxviii. 33 ScaOjxny kpiparos ot SvavonOncovrat, and xlv. 17 év 
diabrjkars Kpidroy, where it appears to have the original and wider sense 
of ‘disposition, ‘arrangement.’ There is not the least trace of the meaning 
‘testament’ in the Greek Old Scriptures, and the idea of a ‘testament 
was indeed foreign to the Jews till tne time of the Herods: comp. Jos. Ant. 
SMP ckO, D5 -RVIK 35/2) Bed. ies; i3, 

ZuvOnxn, the ordinary word for covenant, is very rare in the Lxx, though 
it is used several times by the later translators (Aqu. Symm. Theod.) as the 
rendering of N32, The choice of dca6yjxn to express the notion of a divine 
covenant is easily intelligible. In a divine ‘covenant’ the parties do not 
stand in the remotest degree as equal contractors (cuvO/xn). God in His 
good pleasure makes the arrangement which man receives, though he is 
not passive (2 K. xi. 17). Such a covenant is a ‘disposition, an ‘ordain- 
ment,’ an expression of the divine will which they to whom it is made 
reverently welcome. 

2. In classical writers, on the other hand, from the time of Plato, 
diabjxn generally means ‘a testament,’ ‘a will,’ a ‘ disposition’ (of property, 
&c.) to take effect after death; though the more general sense of ‘ arrange- 
ment,’ ‘agreement,’ is also found (Arist. Av. 440). 

3. Puro (de nom. mut. §§ 6 ff.; i. 586 f. M.) refers to a treatise of his on 
‘Covenants’ (d:a@jxax), which has unfortunately been lost. But in the same 
context he states the general idea which he attached to a Divine dcaOyxn. 
‘Covenants’ he says ‘are written for the benefit of those who are worthy of 
bounty. So a Covenant is a symbol of grace, which God sets between Himself 
Who extends the boon and man who receives it’ (é. ¢.). And directly after 
he presents God Himself as ‘the highest kind of Covenant, the beginning 
and source of all graces.” In another phrase of the passage he shews how 
easy it was to pass from the sense of ‘covenant’ to ‘will’: ‘[God] acknow- 
ledges that He will leave to the sinless and blameless an inheritance by 
terms of a covenant (kara dvaOnkas), which it is fitting for God to give and 
for a wise man to receive. For He says: I will place My Covenant between 
Me and thee’ (Gen. xvii. 2). Comp. de sacr. Ab. § 14 (i. 172 f. M.). 

JosEPHUS uses the word several times for ‘ will’ (Ané. xvii. 3, 2; 9, 73 
B. J. ii. 2, 3), and he appears to avoid the phrases of the LXx. 7 K:Bwrtos THs 
dcaOyxns and the like, using x:Bwros only. 

4. In the N.T. the sense of ‘covenant’ is unquestionable, except in two 
passages: Gal. iii. 15; and the passage under consideration (Hebr. ix. 15 f.). 
For the former passage see Bp. Lightfoot’s note, who defends the sense 
‘covenant. Compare Matt. xxvi. 28 and parallels; Acts iii. 25; vii. 8; 
and notice the plural: Rom. ix. 4; Gal. iv. 24; Eph. ii. 12 (Wisd. xviii. 22 ; 
Keclus. xliv. 11; 2 Mace. viii. 15). 

5. The Latin renderings of Sca6jxn are instructive. In the N. T. the 
rendering is uniformly ¢estamentum, even where the sense of covenant is 
unquestionable (Lk. i. 72; Acts iii. 25 (d. dispositionis); vii. 8 (d. dispo- 
sitionem); Rom. xi, 27) and in quotations from the O. T. where fwdus 
stands in the Vulgate rendering of the O. T. itself: Jer. xxxi. 31 (¢. viii. 8). 
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The rendering is undoubtedly due to the Old Latin translation which 
Jerome in his cursory revision left untouched. The first translators 
naturally gave the ordinary equivalent of dvabyjxn. It is, however, not 
unlikely that in the common language testamentum was not restricted to 
the classical sense of wé/7 but had the wider meaning of charta testium 
subscriptionibus firmata, which is not uncommon in later ecclesiastical 
documents. See Du Cange s. 2. 

Even in the O. T. the Old Latin rendering had such authority that the 
phrase arca testamenti occurs four times (Ex. xxx. 26; Num. xiv. 44; 
2 Regg. vi. 15; Jer. iii. 16) for the common rendering arca fiederis ; and 
so in Mal. iii. 1 we have angelus testamenti; comp. Zech. ix. 11 and Dan. 
iii, 34 (Vulg.); xi. 28, 30, 32; Is: xiv. 13. 

Elsewhere (except in the version of the Psalms taken from O. L. where 
Jerome has pactwm), the rendering of N72 by jfwdus appears to be 
universal. 

The Syriac Versions transliterate the Greek word. 


6. The Biblical evidence then, so far as it is clear, is wholly in favour 
of the sense of ‘covenant,’ with the necessary limitation of the sense of the 
word in connexion with a Divine covenant. When we pass to the considera- 
tion of the sense of dvaéyxn in c. ix. 15 ff. one preliminary remark offers 
itself. The connexion of vv. 15—18 is most close: v. 16 dzov ydp...: 2. 18 
dev ovdé.... 

This connexion makes it most difficult to suppose that the key-word 
(dvaOjxn) is used in different senses in the course of the verses, and especially 
that the characteristic of a particular kind of dca67xn, essentially different 
from the mparn dSiadyxn of vv. 15, 18, should be brought forward in 2. 16. 
For it is impossible to maintain that the sacrifices with which the Old 
Covenant was inaugurated could be explained on the supposition that it 
was a ‘Testament.’ Nor does it appear that it could be called a ‘ Testa- 
ment’ in any sense. 

It is then most reasonable to conclude that dcaOjxn has the same sense 
throughout, and that the sense is the otherwise universal one of ‘covenant,’ 
unless there are overwhelming arguments against such a view. 


7. But it is said that there are such arguments: that the mention of 
an ‘inheritance’ suggests the thought of ‘a will, and that the phrases @dvaroy 
héperOar Tod Suabepevov, emt vexpois, dre Cj 6 Siabéwevos require it; and 
further it is asked how can it be said that a covenant requires ‘death’ to 
give it validity ? 

8. In answer to these contentions it must be replied that the mention 
of the ‘inheritance’ in v7. 15 does not appear to furnish any adequate 
explanation of a transition from the idea of ‘Covenant’ to that of 
‘Testament.’ It is true that Christ has obtained an inheritance (i. 4); and 
it is also true that He entered on the possession of it through death; but 
it cannot be said that He ‘bequeathed’ it to His people. He ‘made a 
disposition’ in favour of His people (Luke xxii. 29). By union with Him 
they enjoy together with Him what is His. But He does not give them 
anything apart from Himself. It is also of importance in this respect to 
notice that the thought of the bequeathal of an inheritance by Christ to 
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His people is not supported by any other passage of Scripture (not by 
Luke xxii. 29). 

Again there can be no question that in v. 15 Christ is spoken of as ‘the 
mediator of a new covenant’ (comp. viii. 22 éyyvos). Now the conceptions 
of Christ as the ‘ Mediator of a Covenant’ and as a ‘ Testator,’ the ‘framer 
of a will, are essentially distinct. A Covenant is a disposition of things 
determined by God for man and brought about through Christ : a Testament 
would be the expression of Christ’s own will as to what should be after His 
death. The thoughts are wholly different ; and the idea of death is unable 
in itself to combine them. The Covenant might include the necessity of 
the Mediator’s Death, but the admission of that necessity does not convert 
the Covenant into a Testament, or place the Mediator in the position of a 
Testator. He who fulfils the Covenant may indeed by the Covenant secure 
rights which He can communicate to others after death, but such a 
communication is not a testamentary disposition. 

Yet further : if the writer had had in his mind the simple fact of the 
death of a testator it is unintelligible that he should have used language 
so strange as emi vexpois and dépecOa. Nor is the use of emi vexpois 
explained by the supposed choice of the words to meet the case of the Old 
Covenant, to which the idea of a Testament does not apply. 


g. It does not therefore appear that the sense of ‘testament’ clears 
away the difficulties of the passage in itself, or in relation to the context. 
Is it possible then, on the other hand, to give an intelligible meaning to 
the passage if the sense ‘covenant’ is retained throughout? To meet this 
question fairly it is necessary to recal what has been already said by the 
Apostle. 

The course of thought appears to be this. In v. 15 the two notions of a 
‘covenant’ and a ‘death’ have been introduced. The death, as it is first 
presented, is presented as a means for redemption from past obligations. 
But when it has once been brought forward the question arises: Had it no 
further meaning in this connexion? The answer is found in a reference to 
the rites by which covenants were solemnly ratified. A sacrifice was a 
constituent part of the ratification ; and it must be remembered that the 
sacrifices of the Old Covenant included not only death but also the 
sprinkling of blood, already touched on in the reference to the Sacrifice 
of the New Covenant. The early phrases used for making a covenant 
shew that the idea of death actually entered into the conception of a 
covenant: N23 N13, dpkia répvew, icere fodus. 

In some way or other the victim which was slain and, in some cases at 
least, divided (Gen. xv. 10; Jer. xxxiv. 18f.), represented the parties to the 
covenant. 

Probably the fundamental idea was that so far as this special arrange- 
ment was concerned they had no longer will or life. The arrangement was 
final and unchangeable. 

In ordinary covenants the death of the persons who made the covenant 
was represented of necessity in symbol only, and both parties were alike 
liable to change. In the Covenant of the Gospel, Christ, being Himself 
truly man, represented humanity, as the victims represented the Jewish 
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people at the founding of the Mosaic Covenant ; and by His death He 
fulfilled the Covenant for men eternally, and satisfied the conditions on 
which forgiveness rests. He shewed that the promise of God was inviolable, 
and He shewed also how man could avail himself of its provisions. The 
redemption which was accomplished was the pledge of the fulfilment of the 
promise in the Covenant still to be realised. 

For here fresh considerations offer themselves which underlie the 
argument of the passage. The Covenant to which the writer looks is, as has 
been seen, not one between man and man, who meet as equal parties, but 
between man and God. The death of the covenant-victim therefore 
assumes a new character. It figures not only the unchangeableness of 
death but also the self-surrender of death. 


1o. If then the view be adopted that the sense of d.a6jx«n remains 
unchanged throughout as ‘Covenant, the general force of the argument 
will be this : 

The system, the dispensation, established by Christ corresponds in the 
truest sense to a New Covenant, and rests upon a Covenant. A Covenant 
indeed requires for absolute validity the ratification by death, as is 
conspicuously illustrated by the fundamental covenant-sacrifice in Gen. xv. 
and by the Covenant with Israel. 

And this condition was satisfied by Christ. He was Himself the 
Oovenant-Victim. In this aspect He attested the inviolable force of the 
Covenant which He established. Not in a figure only, but in reality, He 
shewed how the Covenant was valid and must be valid. He made the 
new relation of man to God possible and sure. His Death was an atone- 
ment for sin, and it was a perfect ratification of the Covenant which He 
made ‘in His blood,’ in His life offered and communicated. In Him 
humanity fulfilled its part. For here we are considering not a Covenant 
between man and man, but between man and God. And that man may 
enter into such a relation he must yield up life, that he may receive it 
again. This Christ has done once for all for men, and in Him, in virtue of 
His Life, all men can draw nigh to God. 

Hence the ceremonies connected with the inauguration of the Old 
Covenant become fully intelligible. In that case also the life offered was 
imparted to the people ina symbol. The blood of the victims whose death 
marked the ratification of the Covenant was sprinkled on the people and on 
the sanctuary. 

It can cause no surprise that the patristic interpretations rest on the 
sense of ‘will.’ 

It was natural that the Greek Commentators (from Chrysostom down- 
wards) should take the familiar sense of dcaéjxn, and Latin Commentators 
found it given (apparently) by the text which they used. Yet there are traces 
of the other idea being still remembered, as in an interesting note of Isidore 
of Pelusium: ryy cuvOnkny, rouréore Thy emayyeriav, SiaOnkny 1 Ocia Kadei 
ypagy, Sia rd BéBaov kal drapdBarov’ cuvOijKar pev yap modddkis dvarpé- 
movrat, SiajKat S€ voppor oddSapas (Epp. ii. 196), 
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iii. The Old Sacrifices and the 
New: the abiding efficacy of Christ's 
One Sacrifice (c. x. 1—18). 

In the preceding section the writer 
of the Epistle has pointed out the 
completeness of the one single High- 
priestly work of Christ in comparison 
with the crowning service of the Old 
Covenant on the Day of Atonement. 
He once for all was offered (c. ix. 28) ; 
and in due time, coming forth from 
the Divine Presence, He will proclaim 
the consummation of His work. Thus 
He stands in sharp contrast to the 
Levitical High-priests. Their work 
was repeated because it was essentially 
imperfect. In other words, that which 
seemed to give it special attractive- 
ness and power, as appealing sensibly 
to the worshipper year by year by a 
visible and impressive service, was a 
sign of its inefficacy and transitoriness 
to those who looked deeper. Because 
the Law witnessed to something which 
it did not include or convey, its mess- 
age was given again and again. This 
thought is now extended from the 
general representative sacrifice to the 
Levitical sacrifices generally. The 
Apostle points out (1) the inherent 
weakness and the provisional office of 
these sacrifices (x. I—4); and, in con- 
trast with these, (2) the true nature 
of the Sacrifice of Christ (s;—1o0). He 
then shews (3) the perpetual efficacy 
of Christ’s Sacrifice from His present 
position of Kingly Majesty (11—14) ; 
and (4) the consequent fulfilment in 
Him of the prophetic description of 
the New Covenant (15—18). 

(1) ov. 1—4. The essential inade- 
quacy of the Legal sacrifices to remove 
sin. 

The sacrifices of the Mosaic system 
could not bring reAciwous, for just 
what they did once they did afresh 
when the time came round (v. 1) ; and 
such repetition could not have been 
required if they had been spiritually 
efficacious (v. 2). Viewed in their real 


character they were designed to de- 
clare a need which they did not satis- 
fy (v. 3); and which essentially they 
could not satisfy (v. 4). 

For as having a shadow only of 
the good things to come, not the very 
image of the objects, the Law can 
never, by the same sacrifices which 
they offer year by year, make perfect 
Sor ever those who come to worship. 
2, Since in that case would they not 
have ceased to be offered because the 
worshippers would have had no more 
conscience of sins, when they had been 
cleansed once for all? 3Butin them 
sins are called to remembrance year 
by year; 4for tt is impossible that 
blood of bulls and goats should take 
away sins. 

I. okidy...reXecooa). The sen- 
tence is complicated, and the natural 
order of the words is modified by the 
desire of the writer to emphasise the 
main ideas of his statement. If we 
adopt the reading dvvara: the render- 
ing appears to be fairly clear: Yor as 
having a shadow only of the good 
things to come, not the very image of 
the objects, the Law can never, by the 
same sacrifices which they—the ap- 
pointed ministers of the system—offer 
year by year, in a continually recur- 
ring cycle, make perfect for ever those 
who come to God on the way which it 
opens. 

In this rendering it is assumed that 
the two phrases kar’ éviavrov and eis 
ro Ounvexés are placed (irregularly) at 
the head of the clauses to which they 
belong in order to bring out the con- 
ceptionsof ‘yearly repetition’ and ‘per- 
petuity’ of effect, which respectively 
characterise the Old and New Cove- 
nants. 

The same purpose of emphasis ex- 
plains the fact that eis ro dujvexés pre- 
cedes the verb to which it belongs, 
while elsewhere it follows it: vv. 12, 
14; Vii. 3. 

The connexion of efs 76 dunvexés With 
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redecooa is further supported by the 
parallel in v. 11 where the words xa 
juépay, ras avras mpood. 6., exactly 
correspond with kar émavrov, tats 
atvrais 6. as mpood., and mepiedeiy 
dpaprias with eis rd Suv. red. It also 
agrees better with the sense of eis 76 
Sunvekés. 

If es ro Sunvexés is joined with 
mpooépey in the sense of the Vulgate 
indesinenter, ‘without cessation,’ ‘as 
long as the Law lasts, it loses the 
peculiar force which it has elsewhere 
of marking an act which issues in a 
permanent result, permanent in con- 
tinuous duration and not only in suc- 
cessive repetition ; and it is specially 
difficult to suppose that the same 
combination of words should be used 
differently in the same chapter. 

okay yap éxov...ovK adrny thy €ik.] 
For as having a shadow of the good 
things to come the Law...Vulg. Um- 
bram enim habens...non ipsam ima- 
ginem rerum...Vhe emphatic position 
of the participle (as opposed to 6 yap 
vopos okiav €ywv) contrasts forcibly the 
nature of the Law with the nature of 
Christ’s work which has been just set 
forth. The iteration, the inefficacy, 
the transitoriness of the services of the 
Law which culminated in that on the 
Day of Atonement, followed from the 
fact that it ‘had a shadow only of the 
good things to come.’ It could pro- 
vide nothing more than symbolic, and 
therefore recurrent, offerings, which in 
different ways witnessed to an idea 
that they were inadequate to fulfil. 

The words contain one of the very 
few illustrations which are taken from 
art in the N. T. The ‘shadow’ is 
the dark outlined figure cast by the 
object—as in the legend of the origin 
of the bas-relief—contrasted with the 
complete representation (eixéyv) pro- 
duced by the help of colour and solid 
mass. The cixwv brings before us 
under the conditions of space, as we 
can understand it, that which is spiri- 


tual: Rom. viii. 29; Col. i. 19 (with 
Lightfoot’s note) ; iii. 10. 

Compare Cic. De Offic. iii. 17. 69 
Nos veri juris germanaque justitie 
solidam et expressam effigiem nullam 
tenemus, umbra et imaginibus utimur. 
Pro Clelio, c. v. 12. 

The figure iscommon in Philo. See 
de migr. Abr. § 2 (i. 438 M.); de conf. 
ling. § 37 (i. 434 M.). 

See c. viii. 5 note. 

Chrysostom explains the language 
(inadequately) of the outline in con- 
trast with the finished picture. as 
pev yap iy ws év ypapy mepidyn Tis Ta 
Xpepatra oid Tis eotiv, ora dé TO 
dvOos émadeln tis Kal emixpion Ta 
Xp@para, Tore eixdy yiverat (so Alcuin). 

Comp. Euthym. Zig. rhs ockias 
TeAelwots 6 Oia TOY XpepdTe@y armap- 
TLOLOS, HyoUY 7 Eikav. 

The difference between the ‘shadow’ 
and the ‘image’ is well illustrated 
by the difference between a ‘type’ 
and a ‘sacrament,’ in which the cha- 
racteristic differences of the Old and 
New Covenants are gathered up. 
The one witnesses to grace and truth » 
beyond and outside itself: the other 
is the pledge and the means through 
which grace and truth are brought 
home to us. 

Hence many saw in ‘ the good things 
to come’ the sacraments of the Chris- 
tian Church; and Theophylact, accept- 
ing this interpretation, carries our 
thoughts still further. As the image 
is better than the shadow, so, he argues, 
will the archetype be better than the 
image, the realities of the unseen world 
than ‘the mysteries’ which now re- 
present them. 

One other point is to be noticed. 
Things visible and sensible are the 
shadows: things unseen and spiritual 
are the substance. The whole world 
is made for us a shadow of some un- 
imaginable glory. 

Tov perr. ay.| of the good things to 
come, the blessings which belonged to 
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the ‘coming age’ (c. vi. 5), ‘the com- 
ing order’ (c. ii. 5). These are here 
spoken of as future from the stand- 
point of the Law. And, though they 
were essentially realised by the accom- 
plishment of Christ’s work (c. ix. 11 
TOY yevouevoy ay.), they still remain 
in part yet future in regard to man’s 
full enjoyment of them (ce. xiii. 14). 

Ta’ mpayparev]| ‘the real objects.’ 
The word is unusual in this sense. It 
expresses ra pédovra ayada so far as 
they were embodied. Comp. ¢. vi. 18 ; 
Kips 

kat evavtov| The words go with the 
whole clause. The reference is not 
exclusively to the services of the Day 
of Atonement, but to the whole sacri- 
ficial system of the Law, completed in 
a yearly cycle, which started (so to 
speak) from the ‘continual’ burnt- 
offering and was crowned on the Day 
of Atonement ‘once in the year’ (c. ix. 
7). Year by year, when all had been 
done only to be repeated, the power- 
lessness of the legal atonements was 
vividly set forth. And on the other 
hand (this thought lies behind) all the 
Levitical sacrifices, the daily sacrifices 
habitually offered by the priests (2, 
11), and the single yearly sacrifice of 
the High-priest, found their fulfilment 
in Christ. 

tais avrais...| The identical repeti- 
tion was a sign of the powerlessness 
of the system. It could provide 
nothing fresh. And yet further, what 
it had once done it did again. Hvi- 
dently therefore the effect was as 
inadequate as it was unalterable. 

as mpoohépovow] which they, the 
appointed ministers of the system, 
offer. For this impersonal use of the 
plural, compare John xv. 6; xx. 2; 
Apoc. xii. 6. Matt. vii. 16. Mk. x. 
13; Lk. xvii. 23. It is far less natural 
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to take the subject from rods mpoo- 
€pxopevous. 

eis TO Suny... TOUS mpoTeEpX. TeACLOTaL] 
make perfect for ecver—so that the 
effect once obtained lasts onwards 
without break—those worshippers who 
come to God through the High-priest 
or priests. The whole congregation 
is included in the title, which cannot 
be limited either to the priests or to 
special offerers. The daily sacrifices 
and the sacrifices on the Day of Atone- 
ment were for all. 

tedetooa| See Additional Note on 
ii, 10. 

eis TO Sinvecés| Vulg. indesinenter, 
O.L. in frequentiam. The phrase is 
found in the N. T. only in this Epistle : 
vv. 12, 14 (Vulg. in sempiternum) ; 
vii. 3 (Vulg. in perpetuum) note. As 
distinguished from cis rov aidva it 
expresses the thought of a continu- 
ously abiding result. The former 
phrase looks to the implied absence 
of limit while eis 76 Adijvexes affirms 
uninterrupted duration in regard to 
some ruling thought. 

ovdérore| v. 11. The use of this 
temporal negative in place of the sim- 
ple negative emphasises the thought 
of the many occasions, of the long 
experience, by which the inefficacy of 
the sacrifices was shewn. 

The word ovdémore is rare in N.T. 
(in Epp. only here and 1 Cor, xiii. 8 
ovderote winter). The use in Matt. 
xxi. 16, 42 (oddérore dvéyvore) is in- 
structive. 

Tous mpocepxopevous| See ¢. Vii. 25 
note. 

2. The inefficacy of the sacrifices 
is proved by their repetition. If it be 
said that the repeated sacrifice dealt 
only with the later sins; the answer 
is that we have to deal with sin and 
not with sins only: to be assured that 
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our true relation with God has been 
re-established. A _ sacrifice which 
effects this for humanity, and we need 
no less, cannot be repeated. 

emel ovk av...| Vulg. alioguin cessas- 
sent...0.L. nam nec cessassent... The 
words are a question which is followed 
up by adda v. 3. ‘Since in that case 
(Else), would they not...? but in fact...’ 

For érei see c. ix. 26 note. 

_ éravo. tpoapepopevar| So. frequently 
with an active participle: Acts v. 42; 
vi. 13 &e. 

avveldnow ap.| Vulg. conscientiam 
peccatt. Compare I Pet. ii. 19 (ouvei- 
Snots Beov), (in 1 Cor. Vili. 7 cuvnbeia 
Tov eiO@Aov Not auvednaes TOU €id.). 

For cuveidnois see c. ix. 9 Addi- 
tional Note. 

tovs Aarpevovtas| Vulg. cultores. 
The worship would still continue 
though the necessity for atoning sa- 
crifices had ceased to exist. Comp. 
Apoc, xxil. 3 £3) ¢:1x. 0; 

Aatpevew is used absolutely for 
divine worship c. ix. 9; Lk. ii. 37; 
Acts xxvi. 7; Phil. iii. 3 (of av. Oeod 
Aarp.). 

draé xexabapioévous | when they had 
once for all been cleansed. The effect 
of the cleansing is regarded in its 
continuance, and not in its actual 
accomplishment (Eph. v. 26 xaéapi- 
cas). Compare %. 10 nyacpévor. Such 
permanent cleansing would have in- 
volved reAciwous (v. 1). The applica- 
tion of the virtue of the one effectual 
sacrifice would have met the wants of 
every true worshipper. The case of a 
single body of worshippers is taken, 
but the principle holds true of all. 

For xaéapifew see c ix. 14, 23; 
Tit. ii. 14; and for dma€ ¢. vi. 4 note, 
epara€ Vil. 27). 

3, 4. The Levitical sacrifices had 
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however an important function to ful- 
fil in the discipline of men. The repe- 
tition, which shewed their ineflicacy, 
kept alive the sense of sin. They 
were, in the words of Primasius: 
Accusatio infirmitatis, non virtutis 
ostensio. In eo enim quod offerebatur, 
redargutio peccatorum; in eo quod 
semper offerebatur, redargutio infirmi- 
tatis ejusdem sacrificii. 

Comp. Euth. Zig. ro ev Qvew edey- 
xXos auaptnudray, ro b€ del amdderéis 
ao Geveias. 

3. GAN ev adr.| But in them sins are 
called to remembrance... That is: 
‘so far from the sacrifices being dis- 
continued because they have fulfilled 
their work, they serve in fact to keep 
alive the recollection of sin as a pre- 
sent burden.’ ‘This seems to be on 
the whole the simplest and most 
natural explanation of dAAa It is how- 
ever possible to take érred...kexaapi- 
opévous as parenthetical, and to take 
a\Xa as introducing a direct continua- 
tion of v. I, ovdérrore S¥vatat...adXa... 

avapynows ap.| not simply ‘a remem- 
brance’ or ‘a record made’ of sins 
(Vulg. commemoratio peccatorum), 
but a calling to mind of sins, whereby 
men are put in remembrance of them 
by a divine institution. This is more 
than a public acknowledgment and 
confession of sins, such as at present 
(and by immemorial usage) forms an 
important part of the synagogue ser- 
vice for the Day of Atonement. 

So Philo speaks of sacrifices as a 
Uropynacs Of sins (De plant. Noe, § 25; 
De vit. Mos. iii. § 10), but when they 
are rightly offered he assigns to them 
real efficacy (de vict. § 7). Compare 
Num. v. 15 (LXxX.) Ovcia prnpocvvov 
avauiynoKovea apaptiay, of which the 
opposite is expressed in v 17 (ray 
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apapTiov...0o0 pn pwnoOnoopat rv). 
Under the new Covenant God Himself 
does not remember the sins of His 
people, still less does He bring them 
solemnly to their remembrance. 

The use of the word dvaurnots sug- 
gests a contrast between the Jewish 
sacrifices and the Christian Eucharist. 
In them there was dvauyots apapriav. 
They were instituted to keep fresh the 
thought of responsibility: that was 
instituted, in Christ’s words, eis rnv 
épnv avauynow (Luke xxii. 19; 1 Cor. 
xi. 24 f.), to bring to men’s minds the 
recollection of the redemption which 
He has accomplished. The word is 
not found elsewhere in the N.T. 
*Avapipynokew (act.) occurs I Cor. iv. 
i720, 

In the Lxx. dvdprnots is found Lev. 
SMV 7 (comp: i, 2);—Num. x. 10; 
Wisd. xvi. 6. Comp. [Sym.] Ps. vi. 6; 
CXXXiv. 13. 

kar eviavrov| The words are repeated 
from v. 1. The thought of sin is 
brought home in various aspects by 
the whole system of sacrifice year by 
year. 

4. advvatov...apape| Vulg. im- 
possibile ést...sanguine...auferrt V.; 
O.L. difficile...est... 

The spiritual inefficacy of the Levi- 
tical sacrifices, which was indicated 
by their repetition, is patent also 
from their very nature. The physical 
suffering and death of an irrational 
creature—unwilling and unconscious 
—can make no atonement for man’s 
sin. Man can have no true fellowship 
with such beings. Such a sacrifice 
cannot be more than a symbol, a 
sign. 

ravpov kai tpayor] c. ix. 12 f.; 19. 
The sacrifices of the Day of Atone- 
ment still suggest the general lan- 
guage. Comp. Ps. 1. 13. 


4 Tavp. kal Tp. ACD, vg syrrme: rp. kal ratvp. & eg. 


apaupewy ap.] Is. i. 16 aérere tas 
movnptas amo Tdv uxov (1D). Ex. 
XXXIV. 7, 9 adedeis od Tas apaprias 
Ov (n2b). Lev. x. 17 wa ddéAnre 


Thv ayaptiay. Num. xiv. 18 dpaipav 
dvopias Kal ddikias Kal duaptias. He- 
clus. xlvii. I1 kup. ddethe Tds ap. 
avtov. 

The phrase does not occur elsewhere 
in the N. T. except in a quotation: 
Rom. xi. 27 6rav dfédwpar dyaprtias 
(Is. xxvii. 9 Lxx.). It is not unfre- 
quent in the txx. The image appears 
to be that of the removal of a load 
bound upon the sinner. Compare 
Jer. xi, 15 ; Zech. iii. 4. 

Contrast v. 11 mepred civ, both in form 
and tense. 

The limited yet real power of the 
Leyitical sacrifices has been. recog- . 
nised in ¢. ix. 13. 

(2) 5—10. The one valid sacrifice 
of the perfect fulfilment of the Will 
of God offered by Christ. 

In the last paragraph the ineffi- 
cacy of the Levitical sacrifices has 
been brought out. In, this para- 
graph Christ’s efficacious sacrifice of 
Himself is placed in contrast with 
them. 

The argument is expressed in the 
language of a Davidic Psalm. 

The Christ coming into the world 
gives utterance to the conviction of 
man that the only sacrifice which he 
can offer to God is perfect obedience 
(vv. 5—7). In doing this He contrasts 
the fulfilment of the will of God with 
the Levitical sacrifices so as to abolish 
the latter by the former (vg. 8, 9). 
He obeys perfectly ; and of the fruits 
of His obedience men are made par- 
takers (v. 10). 

Psalm xl. is regarded with probabi- 
lity as an expression of David’s feeling 
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towards the close of his persecution 
by Saul, when the promised kingdom 
was now in near view. The present 
text of the Psalm consists of two 
parts which differ widely in general 
tone. The second part (wv. 13—18) 
cannot be applied to the Messiah (v. 
13); and most of it (vv. 14—18) occurs 
again in the Psalter, with slight varia- 
tions, as Ps. Ixx. 

The first part (ev. I1—12) stands 
out from the writings of the Old 
Testament as giving not only a view 
of the essential inadequacy of external 
sacrifices but also a clear indication of 
that which they represent and of that 
which fulfils the idea to which they 
bear witness. In the contemplation 
of God’s mercies, and in the declara- 
tion of God’s righteousness, the Psalm- 
ist feels that no offering of that which 
is without the worshipper can rightly 
convey the return of gratitude or 
make atonement (sin-offering). No- 
thing but perfect self-devotion an- 
swers to the claims of God and man’s 
desire, 

Such a confession, which embodies 
the aspiration of man, and rises above 
his power of fulfilment, describes 
what Christ has done as the Son of 
man, through whom man’s ideal has 
been realised (c. ii. 6 ff.; Ps. viii.). 
Thus the words are rightly applied to 
Him. His power to do the will of 
God corresponded with His purpose 
to do it. That will being once ac- 
complished for humanity by its perfect 
representative, the use of sacrifices 
was done away. 

The words in their original con- 
text gain fresh force from a com- 
parison with 1 Sam. xv. 22. David, 
the true divine type of a king, 
spontaneously embodied the ’ prin- 
ciple which Saul, the human type 
of a king, violated to his own over- 
throw. 

The writer of the Epistle follows 
the rendering of the Lxx. with some 
slight differences oAokavrépara (LXX., 
Hebr. odokavtopa). evddxnoas (LXX., 
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Hebr. jrnoas), compressing also the 
last verse (rod motjoa, 6 beds, TO 
Oéd\nud cov: LXX. Tod moujoae TO 
Oédnua cov, 6 Oeds pov, ABovdnOny...)- 
The Lxx., as is well known, differs from 
the Hebrew in one remarkable clause: 


for 5 M73 DS ears hast thou 


opened (dug) for me, it gives cdpa dé 
KaTnpria® pou. There can be no 
question that this is the true reading 
of the Greek. The conjecture that 
cwma is an early blunder for wtia 
(the reading of the other Greek ver- 
sions) cannot be maintained in the 
face of the evidence. The rendering 
must therefore be considered to be a 
free interpretation of the original 
text, In this respect it extends and 
emphasises the fundamental idea. The 
‘body’ is the instrument for fulfilling 
the divine command, just as the 
‘ear’ is the instrument for receiy- 
ing it. God originally fashioned for 
man in his frame the organ for hear- 
ing His voice, and by this He plainly 
shewed that he was made to obey 
it. 

s Wherefore when He entereth into 

the world, He saith 

Sacrifice and offering Thou would- 
est not, 

But a body didst Thou prepare 
Jor me ; 

In whole burnt-offerings and sa- 
crifices for sin Thou hadst no 
pleasure: 

7 Then said I, Lo, I am come 
(in the roll of the book it is writ- 

ten of me) 
to do, O God, Thy wiil. 

8Saying above, Sacrifices and offer- 
ings and whole burnt-offerings and 
offerings for sin Thou wouldest not 
(the which are offered according to 
the Law), °then hath He said, Lo, I 
am come to do Thy will. He removeth 
the first that He may establish the 
second. In which will we have 
been sanctified through the offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ once for 
all, 
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5. Od eloepy. eis Tov Koopor] 
Wherefore.... Because the Levitical 
sacrifices were essentially ineffective 
the Christ speaking through the 
Psalmist or, to express the same idea 
otherwise, the Psalmist giving utter- 
ance to the highest thought of man 
which Christ alone can realise, recog- 
nised the fact, and offered the reality 
of rational self-surrender which they 
represented. 

The words when He entereth into 
the world (Vulg. ingrediens mun- 
dum; O, L. incedens in orbem) are 
not to be confined to the moment of 
the Incarnation though they found 
their complete fulfilment then. They 
apply to each manifestation of Christ 
in the realm of human life (John i. 9 ; 
comp. vi. 14; xi. 27). The entrance 
of the divinely chosen King upon His 
earthly Kingdom corresponds with 
the entrance of the Son of man upon 
the inheritance of the world. 

The words, it will be observed, 
assume the preexistence of the Christ. 
It is worthy of notice that Philo 
especially affirms of the Logos that 
‘he came not in visible form’: de 
prof. § 19 (i. 561 M.); comp. Quis 
rer. div. her. § 9 (i. 479 M.). 

On the thought of Christ ‘entering 
into the world’ Primasius says: 
Quando, qui ubique przesens erat sed 
tamen invisibilis, factus postea homo 
visibilis mundo apparuit, quodam- 
modo ubi erat illuc ingressus. 

réyet] The words of the Psalmist 
are ideally the words of the Christ ; 
and they are not past only but present. 
Compare c. i. 6 f.; iii. 7; v. 6; viii. 8. 
No person is named. The thought of 
the true speaker is present to the 
mind of every reader. 

Ovo. kai mpood....0AoK. Kai mrepi ap] 


5 oGua: ears syrhl mg. 


The two pairs of words give a complete 
view of the Jewish sacrifices. The 
first pair describe them according to 
their material, the animal-offering 


(M33) and the meal-offering (77931), 
The second pair give in the burnt- 
offering (nbiy) and the sin-offering 
(ANY), representative types of the 


two great classes of offerings, euchar- 
istic offerings, which belonged to the 
life of the Covenant, and expiatory 
offerings, which were provided for 
the restoration of the life of the Co- 
venant. 

In themselves, this is laid down 
generally, the sacrifices gave no plea- 
sure to God. Their value was in 
what they represented. Under this 
aspect that which corresponds to the 
first pair is distinctly stated (cépa 
katnptiow por). The aspirations and 
wants expressed by the second pair 
find their complete satisfaction in the 
fulfilment of the will of God by the 
Son of man through suffering and 
death (v. 7). 

Several passages in the O. T. recog- 
nise the powerlessness of sacrifices in 
themselves: 1 Sam. xv. 22; Ps. 1. 
Sis It 16 5 Hos. vi. 6; Issiro tis 
Jer. vii. 21 f. But these words of Ps. 
xl. go further: they point to a perfect 
service, and perhaps to the sacrifice 
(death) of one who has served perfectly. 

oGpa karnpticw poul a body didst 
thou prepare for me, Vulg. corpus 
aptasti miht. The King, the re- 
presentative of men, recognises in 
the manifold organs of His personal 
power—His body—the one fitting 
means for rendering service to God. 
Through this, in its fulness, He can do 
God’s will. Not by anything outside 
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Himself, not by animals in sacrifices, 
not by the fruits of the earth in 
offerings, but by the use of His own 
endowments, as He is enabled to use 
them, He will accomplish that which 
God designed for Him to do. 

It will be seen that the idea in this 
clause is that of a perfect life irre- 
spective of any thought of sin. Man 
as created had for his end this perfect 
exercise and perfect development of 
every human faculty that so he might 
bring all to God, fulfilling in this way 
the conception of sacrifice. And sin 
has not altered the obligation: Rom. 
sy Ui 1 

Some ancient thinkers regarded the 
humanity of Christ as the final cause 
of all created things (comp. Epp. of 
St John, pp. 291 f.). The thought 
throws light upon the gradual pro- 
gress of the world throughout the 
ages, the humanity of Christ holding 
out the promise of the unity of men 
and of Creation in man. 

The tense of karnpticw does not 
mark any point in time. The divine 
act is supratemporal (comp. ¢. i. 2 
€Onxev). The words are the confession 
of the Christ at each moment of His 
entrance on a fresh stage of His his- 
toric work. 

The verb xarapri¢ew suggests the 
thought of the ‘ many members’ fitly 
framed together for varied and har- 
monious service. The body of man, 
like ‘the world’ itself (¢, xi. 3 xarnp- 
ticOau Tovs aidvas), consists of parts 
which fulfil different functions and 
contribute in their measure to the 
effect of the whole. These require to 
be brought into due relation in the 
individual by discipline and help 
(1 Thess. iii. 10; Gal. vi, 1; ¢. xiii. 21; 
1 Pet. v. 10); even as the individuals 


7 Ido: +éye D,* syrvg. 


om. Kw &*. 


have to be duly brought together in 
the Christian society (1. Cor. i. 10; 
2 Cor. xiii. 9, 11), through the work 
of the appointed ministry (Eph. iv. 
12). 

é OdokavTopara...ovk evdok.| For 
the construction with acc. compare 
Matt. xii. 18 6v (not els dv) evd. (from 
Lxx.); and so not unfrequently in 
LXX. 

In N. T. evdoxeiv is commonly found 
With ev: ©, 38 \(uxx.)s Wkins22; 
2 Cor. xii. ro: and it is also found 
with inf: Lk. xii. 32. 

“OdoxavT@pa, Which occurs again in 
Mk. xii. 33, is the habitual rendering 


in Lxx. of nly, ‘that which ascends,’ 


ze. in the flame to heaven, rather 
than to the altar. 

The phrase epi auaprias is used 
as a compound indeclinable noun: 
e.g. Ley. vii. 27 obros 6 vouos Tay OXOK. 
...Kal mepl auaprias.... 

7. tore eimov...] then said I... 
at the time when the Divine Will was 
made clear: when it was seen that 
no eucharistic offerings could satisfy 
the divine claim to grateful service ; 
and no expiatory offerings do away 
with sin. 

nxo| IT am come, not ‘I will come’ 
or ‘I come.’ Obedience is immediate 
and complete. This sense of the will 
of God was, as it were, the Master’s 
call in the heart, and the servant’s 
answer was in the new connexion: 
‘Here am I’ (Is. vi, 8). 

For #xo compare John viii. 42; 
1 John v. 20; v. 37. 

ev keh. B. y.] Vulg. in capite (O. L. 
volumine) libri. The interpretation 


of the original (by ain3 7BE-Ndya 


ev eiAnpare 8. Aqu.) is uncertain, Per- 
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haps the simplest rendering is: in the 
book-roll (the roll of the Law) a law 
is written for me, which lays down 
perfectly my duty. The King ac- 
knowledges a definite standard of the 
will of God, before He undertakes to 
aim at fulfilling it. The wept euod of 
the Lxx. is not inconsistent with this 
sense. The Law which foreshadowed 
the duties of a King of Israel (epi 
éwov) was the rule of the King’s life. 
Here the reference appears to be 
quite general: John v. 39. 

The word xepadis is of difficult 
interpretation. It is generally sup- 
posed that the word, which was used for 
the capital of a shaft, was applied to 
the little knobs (cornua) at the ends 
of the stick round which the roll was 
wound, and then to the roll itself. 
But it does not appear that any 
example of this sense of the word is 
found. Others think that the sense 
of ‘roll’ was derived from the Rab- 


binic usage of DBP ‘to roll, ‘to fold’ 


Buxtorf, Lex. Rabb. p. 2090); but no 
instance of the application of the word 
to a manuscript roll is quoted. The 
general meaning of ‘roll, however 
derived, is found elsewhere in Lxx.: 
Ezek. ii. 9; iii. 1 f.; Esdr. vi. 2; and 
in Aquila Is. viii. 1 where the uxx. 
has royos. Comp. Huth. Zig.: oi 
‘EBpator BiBria prev kadovor Ta ovyypap- 
para, keadidas d€ Tra eiAnrapia (volu- 
minda)...eiAnraplos yap evéypadoy Kal 
ov TEVXETL TETPAyOVOLS WS Hels. 

The Latin fathers, taking the trans- 
lation in capite, were inclined to 
explain it of some special passage of 
Scripture, as Gen.i. 1; or Ps. i.; or of 
Lev. i. 3, as interpreted of Christ. 
Quidam intelligunt hic initium Gene- 
sis, ubi scriptum est In principio, id 
est in Filio, fecit Deus calum et 
terram. Quidam primum Psalmum 


...Sed quia in his nihil de morte 
Christi prefiguratur...melius videtur 
intelligi de initio libri Levitici dic- 
tum...(Primas.). 

Tov toujoa...| The shortening of 
the verse brings the purpose of the 
speaker into closer connexion with 
His coming. At the same time the 
Greek of the txx. places that which 
God willed (ro @éAnua) in sharp con- 
trast with that which did not repre- 
sent His will (ov« 76éAncas). The 
words in the original are different 


(TAS, AYN), 


To OéAnpa cov] The will of God 
answers to the fulfilment of man’s 
true destiny; and this, as things 
actually are, in spite of the Fall. 
Christ, as Son of man, made this 
will His own and accomplished it. 
The utterance of the King of Israel 
expressed man’s true aim, which was 
beyond human reach, and so rightly 
belongs to the Messiah who attained 
it. Compare John iv. 34; viii. 29. 

It is of interest to notice how 
constantly ‘the will of God’ is con- 
nected with the redemption and con- 
summation of man: John iv. 34; v. 
Sores Wah Byoisp Ii Ni at axe ie 16 Ibi 
ii. 4; and in one special aspect: 
1 Thess. iv. 3. Compare Apoc. iy. II. 

On the construction rod roujoa see 
Additional Note. 

8,9. averepov héywr...rore eipnker | 
saying above...then hath he said...; 
Vulg. superius dicens...tunc divit.... 
The continuous expression of the 
divine will is contrasted with the one 
abiding declaration of its fulfilment 
by Christ. 

For cipynxey compare c. i. 13; iv. 3f, 
7; xili. 5 ; (Luke iv. 12); John xv. 15; 
Acts xiii. 34; 2 Cor. xii. 9; Apoe. vii. 
TAS EX Kan 

Ovaias Kat mpoodhopas| The plurals 
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seem to be accommodated to odoxav- 
topata, Which itself generalises the 
singular (neiy) of the original. 

airwes...] such as are offered..., 
compare %. I1; ¢. ii. 3 note. 

kata vopov|] The absence of the 
article directs attention to the general 
character of the sacrifices as legal, 
and not to their specific character as 
Mosaic. Compare viii. 4; and con- 
trast vii. 5; ix. 19, 22. 

9. avatpei] He (i.e. the Christ) re- 
moveth, doeth away with (Vulg. au- 
fert). This is the only occurrence of 
the word in the Epistles except the 
doubtful reading in 2 Thess. ii. 8. In 
the sense of ‘kill’ it is frequent in 
the Acts. It is not found elsewhere 
in the N. T. or in the Lxx. in the 
sense of ‘removing. In Classical 
Greek it is used of laws (to abrogate: 
Asch. in Ctes. §§ 16, 39), of wills (to 
revoke: Is. de Cleon. her. § 14), of 
propositions (to deny: Sext. Pyrrh. 
Hyp. i. 20 § 192; iii. 16 § 119 of pev 
edecay, of S€ aveidov, of Sé frecyor rept 
avrov), of appetites (to extinguish: 
Epict. Enchir. ii. 2; comp. Diss. i 
8, 15 ; ii, 20, 6). 

TO mporov...ro Sevrepov (Vulg. se- 
quens) | the first—the offering outward 
sacrifices : the second—the fulfilment 
of the divine will by rational self- 
devotion. 

otnon| Vulg. statwat. Compare 
Rom. iii. 31 (vopov ioravopev); x. 3; 
xiv..4 3; Gen. vi. 18, &c. 

10. €v @ Oecd. nyaop. eopév] In 
which will, Vulg. in qua voluntate... 
perfectly accomplished by Christ for 
all time, according to His abiding 


om. syrvg. 
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declaration (cipykev), we have been 
sanctified, as included in its scope. 
The will of God fulfilled by Christ is 
regarded not as that through (8a) 
which, nor as that according to which 
(kara) men are sanctified. They are 
included in it, even in that purpose 
of love which Christ has realised 
(Eph. i. 7). Compare v. 19; 29 ; xiii. 
20, 

The thought of Christians as in- 
cluded in the Father’s will, which 
Christ fulfilled, corresponds with St 
Paul’s thought of Christians being ‘in 
Christ, an expression which is not 
found in the Epistle. 

For the resolved form nyacp. éopév 
see c. vil. 20 note; and for the use of 
the perfect John xvii. 19; Acts xx. 
BO Seo MI tt Oey a Ae Veh is 
(Rom. xv. 16). 

For the connexion of the redemp- 
tion of men with the will of God see 
v. 7 note. 

dua THs Tpoc. Tov ceparos] through 
the offering of the body divinely pre- 
pared, which offering, slowly matured 
through life, was consummated on the 
cross. The clause contains an answer 
to the question which naturally arises 
‘How are we sanctified in the will of 
God?’ That will was realised in the 
perfect life of the Son of man, in 
which each man as a member of 
humanity finds the realisation of his 
own destiny. 

The use of mpoodopa (used of 
Christ’s offering only in this chapter 
and Eph. v. 2) connects the self- 
sacrifice of Christ with the typical 
sacrifices (comp. c. vy. I note). And 
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the compound name Jesus Christ 
(c. xiii. 8, 21 only) characterises the 
completeness of the sacrifice under 
the divine and human aspects of the 
Lord’s Person. At the same time 
the specific reference to ‘the body,’ 
the appointed organ for doing God’s 
will under particular conditions, em- 
phasises the reference to the totality 
of Christ’s earthly work. Elsewhere 
in the Epistle He is said to ‘offer 
Himself’ (vii. 27; ix. 14, 25 f.). The 
Western reading aiyaros, sangwinis, 
expresses only one side of the whole 
thought. 

Compare Additional Note. 

epanagé| The word (c. vii. 27; ix. 12) 
goes with the whole sentence. The 
sanctification of all believers is com- 
pleted on the divine side. Comp. 
v 14. 

(3) 11—14. The efficacy of Christ’s 
sacrifice shewn by His present Ma- 
jesty. 

A view of the efficacy of Christ’s 
present work follows on the general 
description of His historic sacrifice in 
Life and Death. This is given by 
presenting the contrast between the 
continuous service of the Levitical 
priests and Christ’s position of Royal 
assurance (II—13); and then shewing 
the ground of Christ’s preeminence 
in the abiding sufficiency of His one 
offering for the needs of every mem- 
ber of His Church (14). 

x And while every priest (high- 
priest) standeth day by day minister- 
ing and offering oftentimes the same 
sacrifices which can never take away 
sins, **He, when He had offered one 
sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down 
on the right hand of God, *3hence- 
forward waiting till His enemies be 
made the footstool of His feet. *4For 


*Inood: +700 “I. 5. 


TI lepevs ND, vg syrhl txt me: 


by one offering He hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified. 

11—13. The eleventh verse takes 
up the three thoughts of v. 1. The 
Levitical service consists of repeated 
acts (ka® nuépav, kar evavrov), and 
these the same (ai avrat Ovcia), and 
essentially ineffective (ovdérore 6. 
TepleX. ap., ovdémote 6. T. MpoceEpx. 
teA.). On the other hand Christ 
having offered one sacrifice efficacious 
for ever took His place on the Divine 
throne in certain expectation of final 
victory (12, 13). 

II. kat as pev iepevs| And further, 
there is another characteristic of 
Christ’s priestly work which marks 
its infinite superiority, while every 
Levitical priest standeth... He...sat 
down.... Christ’s sacrifice is not only 
pleasing to God, but it has an absolute 
power: it issues in perfect sove- 
reignty for the Son of man, the re- 
presentative of men (ii. 9). 

For the opposition of the clauses 
(mwas ev—otros dé) compare i. 7; 
Hb BO Webb BE Ibe, BBs oie 1K} 

The general term ‘priest’ (iepevs, 
Latt. sacerdos) suits the argument 
better than the specific term ‘high- 
priest’ The work of Christ is con- 
sidered in relation to the whole 
hierarchical and sacrificial system of 
Judaism. The Jewish priests ‘stand’ 
in their service (Deut. x. 8; xviii. 7). 

éatnkev | standeth, Latt. presto est. 
The idea of ‘standing’ is that of a 
work still to be done, of service still 
to be rendered, of homage still to be 
paid. So the angels stand before 
God: Is. vi. 5; Lev. i. 19; Apoce. vii. 
11. Comp. i. 3 note. 

See also John iii. 29. 

‘They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 

xa’ npepav...Ovaias] The divine 
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service and the sacrifices of the 
Tabernacle and Temple are repeated 
day by day. This could be said even 
of the duties of the High-priest: see 
c. vii. 27 note. The verb de:roupyet 
is found in the N.T. elsewhere only 
Acts xiii. 2; Rom. xv. 27. For the 
meaning see ¢. viii. 2 Addit. Note. The 
order of the original, by which the 
thoughts of the identity and frequency 
of the Levitical sacrifices are brought 
together (ras avras mod. pooh. bua.) 
is expressive. 

airwes] ‘which are such that...’. 
Comp. ¢. ii. 3 note. 

meptedety apaptias| Latt. auferre pec- 
cata. Contrast mepixerra, c. Vv. 2. Man 
is, so to speak, wrapped in sins. He 
weayes, as it were, in action (duapriau 
not auapria) a terrible robe for him- 
self (comp. Ps. xxxv. 26; cix. 18 
notes). This enveloping shroud, no 
part of his true self, has to be strip- 
ped off (2 Cor. iii. 16; Judith x. 3). 

For mepredciv compare Zeph. iii. 11 
TEepleA® Ta avAiopara, 15 mepieide 


kUptos Ta adixyjp. (DI). The image 


is found also in Classical writers. 

12. ovros S€ plav...eis TO Sunverés, 
exabicev...| He, when He had offered 
one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat 
down...; O.L.unaoblata hostia in sem- 
piterno sedit ; Vulg. hic autem unam 
offerens hostiam in senvpiternum.... 
The sacrifice was efficacious for ever, 
through all time, being appropriated 
by each believer (v. 14). The con- 
nexion of eis ro Sinvexés with the 
following éxdducev (for ever sat down) 
is contrary to the usage of the Epistle; 
it obscures the idea of the perpetual 


kal Tas av.: 
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efficacy of Christ’s one sacrifice ; it 
weakens the contrast with éornkev; 
and it imports a foreign idea into the 
image of the assumption (éxd@icev) of 
royal dignity by Christ. 

For otros see iii. 3; vii. 4; and 
for exadicer, (en ab 3 note. The word 
éxdficev is in sharp opposition to 
éortnkev etrovpyay (v. 11). Through- 
out the Epistle (except i..13 xafod from 
the Lxx.) the reference is uniformly to 
the act of taking the royal seat (ka6i- 
Cew as contrasted with cabjoar: 1. 3; 
viii. 1; xii. 2). Compare Eph. i. 20: 
Apoe. ili. 21; and contrast the phrase 
of the Apocalypse o kaOnpevos én rt. 
Opovov (iv. 9 ff.). On the general 
thought Chrysostom says tersely: ro 
éoTdvat Tov Aevroupyeiv éotl onpetor, 
ovkovy To kabjaOat Tod Aevroupyeia Oat. 

13. 70 Aouroy ékdex.| henceforeard 
waiting. Christ Himself in His royal 
majesty ‘waits’ as the husbandman for 
the processes of nature (James y. 7) 
and the patriarchs for the divine pro- 
mise (¢. xi. Io). There is an aspect 
in which the time of the triumphant 
Return of Christ is known only to 
the Father (Matt. xxiv. 36; Mark xiii. 

2; Acts i. 7), and is in some sense 
contingent on the action of men (Acts 
ili. 19 dmes dv.. ; 2 Pet. 
le 13) 

Elsewhere in the N. T. the word 
(€xdéxeoOar) is used only of one man 
waiting for another (Acts xvii. 16; 
I Cor. xi. 33; xvi. 11: not John v. 3; 
I Pet. iii. 20). 

TO Aourov] Vulg. de cetero, O. L. 
postea, 2 Thess. iii. 1; Phil. iii, 1; 
iv. 8; 1 Cor. vii. 29. (Mk. xiv. 41.) 
Eph. vi. 10 (rod Aourod). 
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éws teOGow] The Return of Christ 
appears to be placed after the con- 
quest of His enemies. Compare I 
Cor. xv. 22 ff. 

The reference to Ps. ex. carries 
back the thoughts of the reader to 
the portraiture of the majesty of the 
Son in c. i. 13. His victory is won 
(John xvi. 33 veviknea): only the 
fruits of it remain to be gathered. 

14. pa yap mpoodpopa| For by one 
offering... so that no fresh duty can 
interrupt the continuance of His royal 
Majesty. 

The word zpoogopa goes back to 
®. 10 (note). It extends more widely 
than @vaia (v. 12; ix. 16). St Paul 
combines both words in Eph. v. 2 
which, as was noticed, is the only 
passage besides this chapter (v. 5, 8, 
10, 18) in which the word is used in 
connexion with Christ’s work; nor 
indeed does it occur elsewhere in the 
Epistles at all except Rom. xy. 16. 

The ‘ offering’ of Christ, His perfect 
life crowned by a willing death, in 
which He fulfilled the destiny of man 
and bore the punishment of human 
sin, is that by and in which every 
human life finds its consummation. 

It is significant that Christ Himself 
is said to perfect ‘by the offering’: it 
is not said that ‘the offering’ perfects. 
His action is personal in the applica- 
tion of His own work. The import- 
ance of this form of expression appears 
from the language used of the Law: 
Vii. 16 ovdey ereAciwoey 6 vopos. Comp. 
ix.9; x. 1. In the case of the Leviti- 
cal institutions the action of the ap- 
pointed ministers fell into the back- 
ground. 

reren. eis To Ounv.| He hath perfected 
for ever... Latt. consummavit in sem- 
piternum. For the perfect see xi. 17 
note; vii. 28; ix. 6, 8,18; and contrast 
eredeiwoer C. Vil. 19. 

For eis ro Suny. see ©. Vil. 3; X. I 


notes. The virtue of Christ’s work 
remains ever available as long as the 
need of man exists. 

Tovs ayaCopevous| Vulg. sanctifica- 
tos; O. L. nos sanctificans : all who 
from time to time realise progressively 
in fact that which has been potentially 
obtained for them. Compare c. ii. 11; 
and contrast 7. 10 7ytacpévor. 

The endeavour of the Old Latin to 
express the continuous form of the 
present is interesting (see for the con- 
verse i. 3). 

There is a similar contrast between 
of c@Copevor (comp. I Cor. xv. 2); Luke 
XZ SACU IA 7 ln COL Lorne 
Cor. ii. 15; and cecwopeévor Eph. ii. 5, 
8. Compare écocey 2 Tim. i. 9; 
Tit. iii. 5. 

(4) 15—18. The fulfilment in 
Christ of the prophetic description of 
the New Covenant. 

The apostle goes back in conclusion 
to the testimony of the prophet from 
which he commenced his exposition 
of the high-priestly and sacrificial 
service of the new Covenant. <A 
characteristic of that Covenant, which 
has been established by Christ, was 
the forgiveness of sins. Under it, 
therefore, offerings for sin were neces- 
sarily done away; and the Temple 
services could no longer have any 
value for the Christian. 

% And the Holy Spirit also beareth 
witness to us; for after that He hath 
said, 

6 This is the covenant that I will 

covenant with them 

After those days, saith the Lord, 

Even putting my laws upon their 

heart, 

And upon their mind will I write 

them; 
then saith He 

7 And their sins and their iniqui- 

ties will I remember no more. 
8 Now where there is remission of 
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these, there is no more offering for 
sin. 

I5. paptupet nuiv cal 76 7. a.| Vulg. 
contestatur nos (O. L. nobis). And 
the Holy Spirit also beareth witness 
to us Christians and confirms our com- 
mon faith. ‘Hyiv can also be taken as 
a dat. comm. ‘for us,’ ‘in our favour,’ 
in which case paprupet is used abso- 
lutely. The general sense is the same 
in both cases. The witness of the 
Holy Spirit in the promise of the New 
Covenant is added to the witness of 
Christ contained in the Psalm. The 
emphatic position of paprupet seems 
to mark the anxiety of the writer to 
convince his readers of the perfect va- 
lidity of Christ’s claim. The words of 
the Christ in the Psalm are supported 
by an independent divine testimony. 

16,17. preva TO eipnkévat...kal TOV.» | 
It is difficult to determine the con- 
struction of the whole passage. Some 
have supposed that the writer uses 
Aéyee Kupos as part of his own state- 
ment: ‘For after that He hath said...’ 
the Lord saith ‘I will give...and their 
sins... will I remember no more’. 
But the point of the apodosis lies in 
the declaration of the forgiveness of 
sins, and the force of this declaration 
is weakened by the addition of the 
two preceding lines, which describe 
the human conditions of the covenant 
that have been fulfilled by Christ. It 
is better therefore to suppose that 


eipnkévar: mpoerp. S + 
Thy diay. NACD,* (vg): r&v duav. S (vg) syrr me xg. 
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the construction is broken, and that 
the apodosis begins with 2. 17. ‘For 
after that He hath said...write them ; 
then saith He, Their sins...? So Pri- 
masius: In sequentibus verbis de- 
fectus est sententize satis necessarius, 
quapropter dicatur ita: Postquam 
enim dixit Omnipotens Deus per pro- 
phetam...statim subintulit: Et pec- 
catum eorum non memorabor am- 
plius.... 

16. Comp. c¢. viii. 8 ff. note. 
0.0.08 ii 116), 

For the special phrase rt otko 
Iopand here the writer substitutes 
mpos avtovs; and xapdia and didavora 
are transposed, and the clause kat ray 
dvomiay avtav is added. 

17. ov pn pynoOnoopa| Contrast v. 
3 avayynots dpapTioy. 

18. dmrov dé adeois tovtwr| Now 
where there is remission of these sins. 
For adeous see c. ix. 22 note. The 
consequences of sin are threefold: 
debt which requires forgiveness, bond- 
age which requires redemption, alien- 
ation which requires reconciliation. 
See note on 1 John i. 9. The words 
adpeors, apiévac express the first idea: 
comp. Matt. xviii. 27, 32, 35. 

These words are rare in the Epistles, 
more frequent in the Synoptic Gospels 
and (ddpeous dy.) Acts. The ‘remis- 
sion’ of sins is essentially a creative 
act: compare Matt. ix. 2 ff. and paral- 
lels. 
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Comp. ¢. ix. 22. 

The only other places where adeors 
occurs in the Epistles are Eph. i. 7 é€v 
@ €xomev thy amodvtpoow b1a Tod aipa- 
Tos avTov, THY Gperw Tov TapanTa@paTwy. 
Col. i. 14 &v & Exopev thy drodvrpwou, 
Thy apeow Tay dapTiav. 

Contrast mapecis Rom. iii. 25. 

The prophetic words shew that 
under the New Covenant no place is 
left for the Levitical sacrifices. The 
Christian can therefore dispense with 
them without any loss. To be forced 
to give up their shadowy consolation 
is to be led to realise more practically 
the work of Christ. 

This is the last—the decisive—word 
of the argument. 


VY. THE APPROPRIATION AND VITAL 
APPLICATION OF THE TRUTHS LAID 
DOWN (x. 19—Xxiii. 25). 

Having established his theoretical 
view of the relation of Christianity to 
Judaism, as its complete fulfilment, the 
substance answering to the shadow, 
the writer of the Epistle at once goes 
on to enforce the practical conse- 
quences of his conclusions. The privi- 
leges must be used: the duties must 
be discharged. The faith is not for 
speculation but for life. Ail the conso- 
lations of the Levitical system can be 
surrendered without loss; and they 
must be surrendered at once if they 
come in any way into competition with 
Christian obligation. 

This main line of thought is de- 
veloped under four sections. The 
writer first makes a direct applica- 
tion of his teaching to his readers, 
defining sharply their privileges and 
perils and encouragements (x. 19— 
39). Having thus insisted on the 
necessity of faith as an element in 
that patient endurance which God 
requires in the discipline of His Pro- 


om. Tourwy N*. 


vidence, he next shews that it was 
by faith the spiritual heroes of earlier 
times wrought their victories (¢. xi). 
Such examples had an immediate 
application to the circumstances of 
the crisis in which the Hebrews were 
placed; and they were sufficient to 
enable them to realise the grandeur 
of the responsibilities and hopes which 
were given to them (c. xii). The last 
chapter (c. xiii) is a kind of appendix 
to the Hpistle in which detailed in- 
structions and personal notices find 
a place. 

Thus we have: 

i. The privileges, perils, encou- 
ragements of the Hebrews (x. 19—39). 

i. The past triumphs of Faith 
(xi. I—40). 

ii. The general application of the 
lessons of the past to the present 
season of trial (xii. 1—29). 

iv. Last words (xiii. 1—25). 

i. The privileges, perils, encourage- 
ments of the Hebrews (x. 19—39). 

The application of the lessons to be 
drawn from the view which the Apos- 
tle has given of the absolute supremacy 
of the Christian Faith over the pre- 
paratory system of Judaism begins 
with a vivid picture of the position 
of the Hebrews, (1) of their privileges 
and duties (19—25), (2) of their perils 
(26—31), and (3) of their encourage- 
ments (32—39). Hach section has 
traits taken directly from scenes of 
persecution, from the isolation of 
proud or timid believers (v. 25), the 
abjuration of apostates (v. 29), the 
triumph of confessors (v. 34). 

(1) wv.19—25. The privileges and 
duties of Christians. 

The section deals first with the 
personal privileges (19—22), and then 
with the social duties of believers 
(23—25). 

The privilege of direct access to 
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God is confirmed by general and per- 
sonal considerations. We have a way 
of approach and an effective Mediator 
(19—21). And on our part certain 
conditions have to be fulfilled person- 
ally. These are both subjective (with 
a true heart, in fulness of faith), and 
objective (sprinkled in our hearts, 
washed in our body) (22). 

19 Having therefore, brethren, bold- 
ness to use the entrance into the Holy 
place in the blood of Jesus, the en- 
trance which He inaugurated for us, 
2 even afresh and living way through 
the veil, that is to say a way of His 
flesh, and a great priest over the 
house of God, “let us come to God 
with a true heart in fulness of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience, and our body bathed 
with pure water. 3Let us hold fast 
the confession of our hope that it 
waver not, for he is faithful that 
promised. 4And let us consider one 
another to provoke unto love and 
good works, >not forsaking the gather- 
ing of ourselves together, as the cus- 
tom of some ts, but exhorting one an- 
other ; and so much the more as ye 
see the day drawing nigh. 

19—21. The writer sums up briefly 
the blessings which he has shewn to 
belong to Christians. They have an 
entrance to the Divine Presence in 
virtue of Christ’s Blood, a way made 
by the Incarnation, and an availing 
personal Advocate, a Priest over the 
house of God. 

19. ¢yovres ovv, adeAdol...| Having 
therefore, brethren...That which was 
under the Law a privilege of one 
only, once a year, is now the privilege 
of all Christians at all times. The 
form of the sentence is closely parallel 
to c. iv. 13 ff. 

The title adedpoi (compare ec. iii. 
1 note) is an impressive recognition 
of the new fellowship established in 


Christ. By using it the writer appeals 
to his readers to consider what they 
have received as Christians. 

nappynolav| boldness in spite of the 
frankest recognition of our sins. 
Comp. iii. 6 note; iv. 16. 

Tappnolav édev; aro ths apécews 
...00 pdvov S€ rovTo, GAA Kal TO ovY- 
kAnpovopous yevér Oa kal TooavTns amro- 
Aavoa ayarns (Chrys.). 

eis thy ela. T. a.| to use the entrance 
into the Holy place, Vulg. in introttu 
(-wm) sanctorum. Fach Christian in 
virtue of his fellowship with Christ is 
now a high-priest, and is able to come 
to the very presence of God. The ‘en- 
trance’ expresses primarily the way 
itself, and then also the use of the way. 
Elsewhere in the N. T. efaodos is used 
generally of ‘the act of entering’: 1 
Thess. i. 9; ii. 1; Acts xiii. 24; but 
in 2 Pet. i. 11 it has rather the sense 
of ‘the means of entering,” and the 
parallel with odds (v. 20) seems to fix 
this as the dominant sense here. 

The use of the phrase ‘ boldness for 
(to use) the entrance’ instead of the 
simpler ‘boldness to enter’ (rappnoiav 
tov eiovévar) calls up distinctly both 
the characteristic act of the High- 
priest, and the provision made by 
Christ. For the gen. ray dyiav see c. 
DG Gy. 

For eds, describing the end, compare 
0. 24; Acts ii. 38; Rom. viii. 15; 2 
Cor. vii. 9; 2 Pet. ii. 12; and for 
mappnoia eis G@ Xi. I1; Rom. i. 16 
(d’vajus ets); 2 Cor. vii. 10; Phil. i. 23. 

ev t@ aivati] Vulg. in sanguine. 
The entrance of Christians into the 
divine presence is ‘in the blood of 
Jesus’—even as the Levitical High- 
priest entered into the Holy of holies 
‘in blood,’ though it was the blood of 
‘bulls and goats’: ¢. ix. 25 év aluate 
adorpiw—in the power, that is, of the 
human life of the Lord offered up and 
made available for them: His life is 
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their way (‘vita Tua via nostra’). The 
human name of the Lord in every 
place where it occurs in the Epistle 
emphasises His true humanity and 
rests the point of the argument upon 
that. Compare ii. 9 note. For é 
aiwate compare c¢. ix. 25 note. 

hv evekaincer | the entrance which 
He inaugurated for us, even a fresh 
and living way...Vulg. quam (O. L. in 
qua) initiavit (Vigil. dedicavit) viam 
..-Christ has made available for others 
the road by which He Himself travel- 
led. He not only made the way, but 
He also used it (évexaimoer...ijv kare- 
oxevace, pynoi, kal Ov As avros éBadicer, 
Chrys.). Compare ¢. vi. 20 (mpddpo- 
fos); iX. 12 (d1a Tod idiov aiparos eiond- 
6ev). The word éyxauvifew (c. ix. 18 
note) is used in the Lxx. of the inau- 
guration (dedication) of the altar, the 
temple, the kingdom (1 Sam. xi. 14), 
a house (Deut. xx. 5)1. 

The 7» is the direct object of évexai- 
viooev, Comp. Rom. ix. 24. It has 
been taken (less naturally) predica- 
tively: ‘for to be this—as which—He 
inaugurated a fresh and living way...’ 

Thus 660v mp. kal (dcay are in appo- 
sition with eicodoy and descriptive of 
it. The way, however the words 
which follow may be interpreted, must 
finally be Christ Himself (John xiv. 6; 
x. 7); and it is therefore ‘fresh’ not 
only in the sense that it is a way 
which was before unknown, but also 
as one that retains its freshness and 
cannot grow old (¢. viii. 13); and it is 
‘living’ as a way which consists in 
fellowship with a Person (ovc etme 
Cons, ddAa (doay adtiy exddece, THY 
pévovoay ora dnhov Chrys.). 

The word mpocdaros is found here 


only in the N. T. (mpocdharws Acts 
XVili. 2). It occurs in the Lxx. (eg. 
Ps. Ixxx. (Ixxxi.) 10; Eccles. i. 9) and 
in Classical writers from Homer down- 
wards. The current derivations from 
ohHaw (cpala), paw (Péva), Haw (Pri), 
are all unsatisfactory. 

The language of the Apostle finds a 
remarkable parallel in the words with 
which Florus (i. 9, 14) describes the 
self-devotion of Decius Mus, who 
‘quasi monitu deorum capite velato 
primam ante aciem Dis Manibus se 
[devovit], utin confertissima se hostium 
tela jaculatus novum ad victoriam iter 
sanguinis sui limite aperiret.’ 

6va rod Katameraoparos |... There can 
be no doubt that the ‘veil’ is here 
regarded as excluding from the Divine 
Presence and not (as some Fathers 
took it) as the door by which the 
Divine Presence was approached. 
Comp. ¢. vi. 8; ix. 8. 

The way into the holiest place can 
now be traversed. The veil is not 
indeed removed so long as we live on 
earth, but we can pass through it in 
Christ. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 51 and 
parallels. 

How then are we to understand 
the words which follow, ris capkos 
avtov ? 

These words are by common consent 
taken either as dependent on rod cara- 
metacparos, ‘the veil, that is the veil of 
His flesh’ (¢.¢. consisting in His flesh), 
or as in apposition with it, ‘the veil, 
that is, His flesh.’ In both cases ‘the 
flesh’ of Christ is presented as that 
through which He passed, a veil which 
for a time shut off access to God. 

Such a thought is strange and diffi- 
cult; but it becomes in some degree 


1 The clause rappyolav...capxés is transferred to the Prayer of the Veil in the 
Greek Liturgy of St James, where the printed texts give avexalyias, but the reading 


of the mss. is évexalvicas (Swainson, Greek Liturgies, pp. 262, 3). 


The argument 


which has been built on the difference of the verb to establish the originality of the 
clause in the Liturgy is therefore wholly unfounded. 
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intelligible if ‘the flesh’ of Christ is 
used in a strictly limited sense to 
describe His humanity under the 
limitations of earthly existence, of 
temptation and suffering, as in St 
Paul’s phrase ywookev Kata odpKka 
Xpiorév (2 Cor. y. 16). In favour of 
such a sense the words inc. v. 7 may 
be quoted év rats nuépas tis capkds 
avrov, and (with less point) li. 14 ke- 
Koworvnke aipatos Kat capkos. The word 
(‘flesh’) being thus understood, it can 
be said that Christ passed through 
‘the flesh’ which He assumed, which 
did actually to common eyes hide God 
from men, into the presence of God ; 
but the greatest care must be taken 
to guard against the error of supposing 
that in ‘passing through, and thus 
leaving behind, His ‘flesh’ Christ 
parted with anything which belongs 
to the full perfection of His humanity. 

It must also be observed that, if 
this interpretation be adopted, it 
seems to be necessary to connect dia 
Tov KaTam...T. capkos avrov Closely with 
evexaivoey, and to confine the expres- 
sion to the action of Christ. For it is 
most unlikely that the Apostle would 
describe Christ’s ‘flesh’ as a veil hid- 
ing God from men, through which they 
too must pass, though it is true that 
His humanity did, during His historic 
Presence, veil His Godhead, and that, 
in one sense, ‘the flesh profiteth no- 
thing.’ 

Still even with these restrictions this 
interpretation is hardly satisfactory. 
It remains surprising that ‘the flesh’ 
of Christ should be treated in any 
way as a veil, an obstacle, to the vision 
of God in a place where stress is laid 
on His humanity (€v r@ aipare “Inood). 
And we should certainly expect to 
find a complete parallelism between 
the description of the approach of 
Christ to God and the approach of the 
believer to God. 

These difficulties point to a different 
view of the construction by which the 
clause tour ¢oriw this capKos adrod is 
connected with odov (and not with rod 
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karameracparos), ‘a way through the 
veil, that is, a way consisting in His 
flesh, His true human nature.’ The 
whole clause 660v...catameracparos will 
thus become a compound noun, ‘a 
fresh and living way through the veil.’ 

This construction appears to be 
followed by our Harly English trans- 
lations: ‘by the new and living 
way which He hath prepared for us 
through the veil, that is to say (Gen. 
om. to say) by His flesh’ (Tynd., Cov., 
G.B., Gen.). The ‘by’ is omitted in 
the Bishops’ Bible. Perhaps Vigilius 
Tapsensis (¢. Varim. i. ¢. 27; Migne 
P. L. \xii. 371) gives the same con- 
struction: qui dedicavit nobis viam 
recentem et viam per velamen, id 
est, carnem suam, offerens seipsum 
pro nobis. 

The Greek certainly admits this con- 
struction : rouréoriy does not necessari- 
ly refer to the words which immediate- 
ly precede: c. vii. 5. And the sense 
agrees perfectly with the argument. 

At first sight indeed the connexion 
of ris capes With oddv seems to be 
less natural than the connexion with 
Tov katameracparos only; but the 
thought which is thus expressed of 
‘a way consisting in Christ’s flesh’ 
falls in perfectly with the scope of the 
passage. It was by the ‘way of His 
flesh, by a way which lay in His 
humanity, that Christ entered through 
the veil after the offering of Himself 
as a High-priest able to sympathise 
with men. And it is by the ‘ way of 
His flesh, as sharing in the virtue of 
His humanity, and sprinkled with His 
blood, that Christians come before 
God. Comp. John vi. 53 ff.; xiv. 19; 
Col. i. 22 droxarnAdakev (v. drroxarnA- 
Adynte) €v TH Twpare THS TapKds adrov 
Ova Tov Oavarov. 

Chrysostom says with singular want 
of clearness: 9 cdapé adrn erepe mpadty 
thy Oddy avT@ exeivny, iy Kal eyKawwicoa 
Reyer, TO Kal atros d&idoar dia tadtns 
Badica. Karaméracua Oé eikétws éxd- 
hee THY wapka, dre yap 7jpOn eis Twos 
Tore ebdyn Ta €v ToIs Ovpavois. 
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Theophylact repeats the last idea: 
TovTo yap idioy rod Katametagpatos TO 
drav apOn avaxadinrew ra evdov. 

Theodoret regards the veil as the 
appointed means of approach, and not 
as the obstacle which hindered access : 
kataréragpa thy Seomorikyiy ovopwace 
aapxa’ Sua radrns yap drodavopev ths 
eis Ta ayia TOY aylay cicodov. dame 
yap 6 Kata vomov apxtepers dia Tod 
katametacparos eis Ta ayia TOV ayiov 
cloner, erépws S€ avrov eiaeAOciv advva- 
Tov vy, ovTws of eis Tov Kupiov mem- 
atevkores Ova THs TOU Tavayiov TdpjaTOS 
petadn eas Tis €v ovpavois amoAavcovcr 
moduretas. But this view, though it 
has found wider acceptance (e.g. Pri- 
masius: Sicut per velamen pervenie- 
batur ad interiora, ita per humanita- 
tem pervenitur ad divinitatis cogni- 
tionem), is wholly at variance with 
the imagery of the Epistle, and with 
the symbolism of the Old Testament. 
On the other hand it witnesses to the 
truth that Christ’s ‘flesh’ is ‘the way.’ 

21. kal tepéa péyav | Christians have 
open access to the Divine Presence ; 
and in the court of the Divine Majesty 
they have an effectual Intercessor. 

The epithet great describes the 
sovereign power of our Priest (a great 
High-priest c. iv. 14), and does not 
simply serve in combination with tepevs 
as an equivalent for dpyiepevs (Lev. 
XXi. 10 6 lepeds 0 péyas). 

emt Tov oikoyv T. 6.] Vulg. super do- 
mum (O. L.in domo) Dei. The House 
of God includes the whole Christian 
economy both in its earthly and in its 
heavenly elements ; in its organisation 
and in its members. The Church on 
earth, so far as it has a true existence, 
lives byits embodiment of the heavenly 
idea. Under other aspects this ‘house’ 
is spoken of as ‘the order to come’ 
(j otkoupevn n péAdovoa ¢. ii. 5) and 
‘the city to come’ ([7 modus] 7 pér- 
Aovea ©. xiii. 14). 

See c. iii. 43 6 (emi); and compare 
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c. xii, 22; Phil. iii. 20; Zech. vi. 11 ff. 

Philo speaks of the righteous soul, 
and again, by a remarkable image, of 
the Word itself, as ‘the house of God’: 
tis yap oikos mapa yevéoes (in things 
created) dvvair a a€tompenéatepos 
evpeOjvat Oem mryv Wuxijs Tedelas KeKa- 
Oapperns...; (de sobr. § 13; i. 402 M.); 
arovdacov ovv, @ Wuxn, Aco oikos yever- 
Oat, iepov ayov...(de somn. i. § 23; i. 
643 M.);...rév rév Sdov vodv, rov Gedy, 
oikov éxew gyot tov éavtod Adyov (de 
migr. Abr. § i.; i. 437 M.). 

22. These privileges of Christians 
are to be used. They must person- 
ally exercise their right of access to 
God. And this they must do in 
sincerity and faith, even as they have 
received the fulness of divine blessing 
in preparation for the fulfilment of 
their priestly work. 

The connexion of the clauses in vv. 
22—24 is uncertain. It is possible to 
begin each main sentence with the 
verb: mpocepyopueda...catéxopev. .Kal 
karavoopev; or to regard the kai as 
giving the new beginning: mpocepxo- 
peOa...kal NeAovopéevoL...KaTEX@pEV...kal 
karavoopev...; or to make the break 
after wicrews. The last arrangement 
may be dismissed at once. In favour 
of the second, it may be urged that it 
gives a natural succession of condi- 
tions; internal and external, both 
personal and social: and further 
that the separation of Baptism (AéA. 
ro cpa) from the confession naturally 
included in it is harsh; while the 
accumulation of fresh thoughts by kai 
is in the style of the writer (let us 
come to God...; and having our body 
bathed...let us hold fast...; and let us 
consider...). 

But on the other hand it seems 
most likely that the writer would 
complete the description of the con- 
ditions of personal approach, corres- 
ponding with the priestly preparations 
in the Levitical code, and then pass 
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on to the social obligations of Chris- 
tians. So that on the whole it seems 
best to make the break at the end of 
v. 22 (let us come to God...bathed with 
pure water. Let us hold fast.... And 
let us consider...). 

The fourfold characterisation of 
worshippers in v, 22 ((1) pera adnOu7s 
kapdias, (2) é€v mAnpodhopia micteas, 
(3) pepavticpévor, (4) NeAovopevor) deals 
with what they are and with what 
they have received, with their dispo- 
sition and with their divine endow- 
ment. In themselves there is required 
sincerity and faith; in regard to the 
gift of God, the participation in the 
spiritual reality and in the outward 
sacramental sign of cleansing. 

mpocepyepeba| The word inthis sense 
of the approach of the worshipper to 
God is found in the N. T. only in this 
Epistle and in 1 Pet.ii.4. The usage 
is not unfrequent in the Lxx. Comp. 
iv. 16 note. 

This approach is characterised by 
two personal qualities, real devotion 
and ripe faith. 

peta adnOwis Kapdias] with a true 
heart—Vulg. cum vero (O. L. certo 
v. puro) corde—a heart which fulfils 
the ideal office of the heart, the seat 
of the individual character, towards 
God—a heart which expresses com- 
pletely the devotion of the whole 
person to God. There is no divided 
allegiance: no reserve of feeling. 

The phrase adn@iw7 xapdia is found 
in Is. xxxviii. 3 (LXX.) emopevOnv éve- 
mov gov peta adnOeias ev adnOwh 
kapdia (adv 303, a whole heart). 


Test. xii Patr. Dan § 5 dyamare... 

adAndovs ev adn Orv7) Kapdia. 
For dAnOwes see ¢. viii. 2; 

(Deut. xxv. 15; Is. Ixy. 2). 


ix. 24, 
Comp. ec. 


viii. 2 note. For xapdia see Additional 
Note on ¢. iv. 

év rAnpod. riot] in fulness of faith, 
Vulg. in plenitudine (O. L. confirma- 
tione al. satisfactione) fidet, in faith 
which has reached its mature vigour. 
Compare ©. Vi. II mpds tHv mAnpodopiav 
ths édridos. The sense of perfect self- 
surrender must be completed by sure 
reliance on One Who is ready to help. 

The three members of the Christian 
triad of earthly discipline are forcibly 
recognised in the familiar order of 
St Paul (1 Cor. xiii. 13) év wAnpodopia 
mlioTews, KaTéxopev THY Opodroyiay €A- 
mldos (v. 23), els mapoévopov ayamrns 
(w. 24). 

pepayticpévot...Aedovopevor| Thereare 
also Divine blessings corresponding to 
human character. Theheartistouched 
with the cleansing power of the Divine 
life: faith rests on the pledge of a 
historic fact. In each case there is a 
reference to Levitical ceremonies. So 
it is said that we have our hearts— 
the seat of personal character—and 
not our outward persons and garments 
(Ex. xxix. 21; Lev. viii. 30. Chrys. 
e€kelvot TO Capa eppavti¢ovto, rpeis Se 
Thy cuvelOnaw)-—sprinkled, that is with 
Christ’s Blood and not with any water 
of purification, and so cleansed from 
an evil conscience; and our body is 
bathed with pure water. Inthe latter 
clause there is a reference both to the 
consecration of priests (Ex. xxix. 4), 
and to the bathing of the High-priest 
on the day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 4). 
With these symbolic bathings the 
sacramental ‘bathing’ of Christians is 
contrasted. 

For pavrifew see ¢. ix. 19 note; 
Lev. xiv. 5 ff.; Num. xix. 9 ff Twice 
only is the sprinkling of men with 
blood noticed in the Levitical ritual 
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23 THs éXm. Thy duor. Dy vg. 


and in each case the symbolism is 
most expressive: Ex. xxiv. 8 (c. ix. 
19); xxix. 21. For the construction 
pavri¢ew dro compare 2 Cor. xi. 3; 
Rom. ix. 3; Luke xviii. 3. 

cvvetd. trovnp.| The conscience takes 
its character from the actions of the 
man: ¢. xiii. 18 (kadjy ouv.); Acts 
xxiil. I (our. ayaén, and often); 1 Tim. 
iii, 9; 2 Tim. i. 3 (kaOapa ov».). 
See also Acts xxiv. 16 (ampookozmos 
ovy.): and c. ix. 9 Additional Note. 

For the phrase and thought com- 
pare Barn. Zp. xix. 12 ov mpoonéets 
émi mpocevxny ev ouverdnoes movnpa. 
Did. § xiv. 

Aedovop. TO capa Vv. k.| having our 
body bathed with pure water (Vulg. 
abluti corpus...). For overOa see 
Eph. v. 26; Tit. iii. 5; and especially 
John xiii. 10. For vdap xabapov see 


Num. v. 17 (BYP DY) ; Ezek. xxxvi. 


25 

The two phrases appear to contain 
allusions to the Christian sacraments. 
That to the Eucharist is veiled: that 
to Baptism is unquestionable. In 
the one case the reference is primarily 
to the spiritual efficacy of the divine 
working, of which the Holy Eucharist 
is the appointed but not the sole 
means: in the other to the outward 
act, the decisive, sensible, rite in which 
the believer recognised the foundation 
of his assurance outside himself. The 
change in number from ras xapdias to 
ro capa is not to be overlooked. 

23—25. The exhortation to the 
use of the personal privilege of ap- 
proach to God is followed by the 
charge to fulfil the social duties of 
believers. Christians are required to 
maintain the open confession of their 
hope (v. 23); to regard one another 
with a view to bringing the influence 
of example to bear upon the develop- 
ment of life (v. 24); and to use occa- 


Ths err. Nudv N*. 


sions of meeting together in the pros- 
pect of a near crisis (v. 25). 

The reference to Baptism in the 
last clause furnishes a direct transi- 
tion. The confession then publicly 
and gladly made must be firmly 
held: 

23. Karéxopev tHv opord.| Let us 
hold fast the confession of our hope 
that it waver not. Compare ¢. iv. 14 
KpaT@pev THs opodoyias. 

For xaréxew see ¢. iii. 6, 14. 

For 6podoyia see c. iii. 1; iv. 14. 
The word was used specially of the 
confession at Baptism: ¢60s yéyovey 
ek rovrou [the Lord’s questions to St 
Peter] pets oporoylas dmaretobat 
Tous péAovras Barrio Oqvac (Ammon. 
Cat. in Joh. xxi.). cporoynoaper dre 
tas ouvOnkas ths Tmictews emovovpeba 
els dvdotacw vexpav muorevew Kal eis 
(anv aidviov (Theophict.). The illus- 
trations given by Suicer (Thes. s. v. 
drordacopuat) are worthy of study. 

The phrase ‘confession of hope’ is 
remarkable. The Apostle substitutes 
for the more general word ‘faith, 
that word which gives distinctness to 
special objects of faith to be realised 
in the future. Hope gives a definite 
shape to the absolute confidence of 
Faith. Faith reposes completely in 
the love of God: Hope vividly antici- 
pates that God will fulfil His promises 
in a particular way. 

The conception of Hope naturally 
occupies a prominent place in an 
Epistle directed to meet despondency. 

iii. 6 ob ofkds €opev nets éav rv 
mappnoiay kal TO Kavxnpa Tis éAmmidos 
péxpe rédous BeBaiay karacxoper. 

vi. II emiOvpodperv...... evdeixvuc Oat 
arovony mpos THY mAnpopopiay ris 
edmidos dype TéAovs. 

vi. 18 of karahvyovres Kpatnoa Ths 
mpokeypevns edmidos nv...€xouev...dopa- 
Aq re kal BeBaiav, kat eioepyopevny eis 
TO eo @repov TOU KaTamTETao [LaTOS. 


22, 
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Vii. 19 kpetrtovos €Amidos, OC As éy- 
yicopev TO Oca. 

The hope in each case appears to 
be fixed upon the realisation of a 
complete divine fellowship under new 
conditions, as it was laid down by the 
schoolmen: proprium ac principale 
spei objectum est ipsa eterna beati- 
tudo (Th. Aq. Sum. Th. ii. 2 qu. 17, 
art. 2). ‘To this the Christian looks 
forward with a vivid anticipation. In 
it he sees the assurance of the transfi- 
guration of the conditions of earthly 
being (1 John iii. 2, 3). The resur- 
rection of Christ is the pledge of its 
fulfilment (1 Pet. i. 3, 21). Hence 
‘Christ Jesus’ Himself is ‘our hope’ 
(1 Tim. i. 1; Col. i. 27). 

In the presence of such a hope the 
visible glories of the Temple fade 
away. ‘Those who can realise it will 
feel no loss when they are withdrawn. 

Comp. Acts ii. 26 (LxXx.); xxiii. 6; 
oon, USS 2 CMe Tih ip INOM, i De 
viii. 20 ff.; Col. i. 5. 

*EAmis is not found in the Gospels. 

The translation ‘faith’ in A. V. is 
an innovation: ‘hope’ is found in the 
earlier versions (Tynd. Coy. GB. Gen. 
Bps. Rh.). 

axdwh| Vulg. indeclinabilem, O.L. 
inprevaricabilem, so that it waver 
not: or, according to the image, so 
that vt remain erect and firm. The 
word is not found elsewhere in N. T. 
Comp. Luc. Dem. Ene. § 32 (p. 514) 
Anpoo evny dmepnyapny.. aku Thy 
Voxny € er opOiis € ev amagats puhdrrovra 
Tptkuplas THs TYUXNS Kal mpos pyndev TSY 
Sewer evd.dorra. 

For the form of the sentence see e. 
v. 14; Vii. 24. 

motos yap o emayy.| The fidelity 
of God is not only the sure ground of 
our confidence but (as men speak) it 
challenges our fidelity. Compare 1 
Cor. i. 9; X. 13; 1 Thess. v. 24. 

Sicut enim fidelis et verus remune- 


25 7) 


rator est Christus in promissionibus 
suis, ita fideles nos esse vult in pro- 
missis nostris que vovimus tempore 
baptismatis, diabolo videlicet contra- 
dicere Christoque servire (Primas.). 

24. Kal Karavodpev aGddndovs| And 
let us consider one another, Vulg. 
et consideremus (O. lL. aspiciamus) 
invicem. It is our duty to declare 
what we are and what we look for: it 
is our duty also to consider what 
others are. The well-being of each 
believer is bound up with the well- 
being of the whole body. He is there- 
fore constrained to give careful heed 
to others in the hope that he may 
rouse them to nobler action; and 
again that he may himself draw en-~ 
couragement and inspiration from 
noble examples. Comp. ¢c. xii. 15. 
Consideremus nos invicem, scilicet 
perfecti minores eos hortando, et 
minores perfectos imitando eos (Ambr. 
ap. Pet. Lomb.). 

For caravoeiy see ©. iii. I note. 

mapo€. ayarns| Vulg. in provocatio- 
nem caritatis (O. L. amoris). The 
combination has a startling sound. 
Christians are to be roused, provoked, 
but to love. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 11 
prroripeio bat novxacew. Xen. Mem. 
LES, OhS ifrrep [proripia] padwora ma- 
pogdver mpos Ta kaAd kal évTipa. 

[Isocr.] ad Demon. § 46 (p. 12 B) 
patiora & av apokvvbeins dpéyerOat 
TOV KAAOY Epyar. 

Euthym. Zig. \iOos pév mpds AiGov 
TpiBopevos wtp adinow, dvOpwmos dé 
mpos dvOpamov duthddpevos Oepuorepos 
ylyverat. 

The noun occurs in a different 
sense Acts xv. 39; and the verb 
Acts xvii. 16; 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 

kaov epyev| good deeds, or rather, 
noble works, works which by their 
generous and attractive character win 
the natural admiration of men. For 
Kaos see C. V. 14; Vi. 5. 
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25 éyxaraNelrovres A -\urdvres N: Karahurovtes D,*. 


€60s + éorly D,*. 


It is a misfortune that we cannot 
distinguish cada épya and ayaa épya 
in translation: we are constrained to 
render both phrases by ‘good works.’ 
Yet the ideas suggested by the two 
phrases are distinct. In dya6a épya 
we mark only the intrinsic character 
of the works: they are essentially 
good. In xada épya we emphasise the 
notion of their effect upon others, of 
their nobility which attracts. The 
same work may be regarded both as 
dyaov and as xadov, but so far as it is 
cadov it is looked at under the aspect 
of moral beauty. 

Compare Matt. v. 16 éras Seow 
vpav ta Kata épya; XXVi. 10 épyov 
Kadov eipyacaro (you fail to see its 
beauty); || Mk. xiv. 6; John x. 32 
modha épya Seva vpiv kaka; I Tim. 
iii. I kadod epyou emOupet; Vv. 10 ev 
epyos kK. papTrupovpern 3 V. 25; Vi. 18; 
Tit. ii. 7 rumrov Kadav épywv; 14; ill. 
8, 14; I Pet. ii. 12 ek roy Kadav epywv. 
See also Rom. xii. 17; 2 Cor. viii. 21. 

On the other hand, for épya aya6d, 
dyaov épyov see Rom. ii. 7; xiii. 3; 2 
Cor. ix. 8; Eph. ii. 10; Col. i. 10; 2 
Thess. ii. 17; 1 Tim. ii. 10; v. 10; 2 
Dia 20 elie 7 Lit.) TOs 1; 
Hebr. xiii. 21. 

25. pn éyxaranr. Thy emo. €.| not for- 
saking the gathering of our own 
selves together for fellowship in divine 
worship, Vulg. non deserentes collec- 
tionem nostram. The fulfilment of 
this social duty is presented under a 
twofold aspect, negatively and posi- 
tively : Christians are not to abandon 
the opportunities of meeting; and 
they are to use the power of mutual 
influence. 

The word éyxaradeirovres conveys 
the notion not simply of leaving, as 
no longer taking part in the assembly, 
but of abandoning, leaving the assem- 
bly exposed to peril in the conflict. 


Thy émis. abray (av.) N*. 


Compare c. xiii. 5 note; 2 Tim. iv. 
10, 16 (A. pe éyxaréAumev); 2 Cor. iv. 9 
(Stw@xdpevor GAN’ ovK eyKaTadeiTropevot) ; 
Matt. xxvii. 46 Wa ri pe eyxarédures; 

’Emiovvaywy}, Which expresses the 
assembly formed and not only the act 
of assembling (compare ovvakis Sui- 
cer, Thes. s. v.), occurs again in a 
different connexion in 2 Thess. ii. I, 
where the force of the émi is seen, as 
marking a definite centre to which the 
gathering is directed. The verb is 
found in significant passages: Matt. 
Xxiiil. 37; xxiv. 31; Luke xvii. 37; 
compare 2 Mace. ii. 7. 

The use of éaurav (i.e. nudy avrav) 
for the simple jue fixes attention on 
the meeting as characteristically Chris- 
tian. For the use of éavray see ¢, iii. 
13 note. 

Wetstein quotes from Augustine 
(Conf. vill. 2, 4) the striking account 
of the conversion of the rhetorician 
Victorinus: dicebat Simpliciano [his 
Christian friend] non palam sed secre- 
tius et familiarius: Noveris me jam 
esse Christianum. Et respondebat 
ille: Non credam, nec deputabo te 
inter Christianos, nisiin ecclesia Christi 
te videro. Ille autem irridebat dicens: 
Ergo parietes faciunt Christianos ? 
Et hoc szepe dicebat jam se esse 
Christianum; et Simplicianus illud 
seepe respondebat, et saepe ab illo 
parietum irrisio repetebatur. 

The account of his public profession 
(§ 5) illustrates the ouodoyia. 

Chrysostom notices the twofold 
blessing of the Christian gatherings : 
oldev amo Ths Guvovalas Kal THS émiovva- 
yoyiis moAAny ovcay thy ioxdyv (Matt. 
XViii. 20)...00 Osa Todro dé povoy, ddAN’ 
éretd7) Kal Ta THs ayanns advEdvera dia 
THs emutuvaywyns. 

kabos 00s ticiv] Vulg. sicut est 
consuetudinis (—ni V. L.) quibusdam. 
Such conduct on the side of Christians 
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would arise partly from fear lest they 
should provoke the active hostility of 
the Jewish authorities; partly from 
self-confidence, as though they no 
longer needed the assistance of ordi- 
nary common worship where the gene- 
ral average of spiritual life might be 
counted too low to aid more mature 
believers. And yet more than this, 
the Christian assemblies must have 
appeared insignificant when com- 
pared with those to which the He- 
brews were accustomed. Other traces 
of the practice are found: Jude 19 
of dmodvpifovres (perhaps, though 
éavrovs must be omitted). Barn. Zp. 
iv. 10 pi) Kad’ éavrods evOvvortes pova- 
Cere &s Hdn Sedikatwpévor. Herm. Sim. 
ix. 26 povdatovres dmoAAvact Tas EavToY 
Wuxas. Comp. Ign. ad Ephes. 5, 133; 
Did. 16. 

And Primasius gives the same ex- 
planation of the evil habit: deserebant 
collectionem habitantes soli, ut deo 
liberius viderentur vacare. 

ad\Ad mapaxadovvres] But on the 
contrary cheer (Vulg. consolantes) the 
timid, and stimulate the backward, 
by your example. Comp. ¢. ili. 13; 
xii. 5; xiii, 22 rod Adyou THs mapa- 
kAnGews. 

Such ‘exhortation’ would have re- 
gard both to dangers from without 
and to dangers from within. Christians 
had need of courage and they had 
need of progress. [Hortatur] consolari 
simpliciores et suo exemplo confortare 
(Primas.). Sublevatio laboris est visio 
collaborantis ut in itinere fit (Ambr. 
ap. Pet. Lomb.). 

kal Too. paddov do@...7THY nLEpar] 
The actual position of the things, the 
nearness of the great crisis of the 
Lord’s coming, made the obligation 
of mutual support among Christians 
urgently pressing. The danger was 
great and the time was short. Those 
who deserted the Christian Faith 


/ 
26° Exouciws 


would be swept away in the ruin soon 
to follow, without the opportunity of 
return. 

The change to the direct address 
(Bdérere in contrast with caravodper) 
adds force.to the appeal. The begin- 
ning of the Jewish war was already 
visible to the Hebrews. 

This absolute use of ‘the day’ (ry 
népav) is peculiar. The nearest paral- 
lels are 1 Thess. v. 4; Rom. xiii. 12; 
in both of which passages the contrast 
with ‘night’ is brought out. Compare 
1 John ii. 8. 

‘The day’ is elsewhere spoken of, 
according to the phrase of the O. T., 
as ‘the day of the Lord’ (juépa Kupiov, 
7 nuépa Tov Kupiov) Acts ii. 20 (LXX.); 
1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Pet. 
iii. 10; or, more generally, as ‘that 
day’ (éxeivy 7 npyépa) Matt. vii. 22; 
xxiv. 36 || Mk. xiii. 32; Lk. x. 12 (xvii. 
31); xxi. 34; 2 Thess. i. 10; 2 Tim. i. 
12, TOs 1Vao 

Elsewhere it is called ‘the day of 
God’ (2 Pet. iii. 12); ‘the day (days) 
of the Son of man’; Lk. xvii. 26 (30); 
comp. John viii. 56; ‘the day of 
Christ,’ ‘of Jesus Christ,’ ‘of our Lord 
Jesus’ [Christ] Eph. i. 6, 10; ii. 16; 
t Cor. 1..8)(v. 5)382 Cori: ra; Phila 
6, 10; ii. 16. 

It is also called ‘the great day’: 
Jude 6; Apoc. vi. 17; xvi. 14; ‘a 
day of judgment’: Matt. x. 15; xi. 
22, 24; xii. 36; (Rom. ii. 16); 2 Pet. 
ii, 9; iii. 7; 1 John iv. 17; and, in 
regard to its contrasted issues, ‘a day 
of redemption’: Eph. iv. 30; ‘a day 
of wrath’: Rom. ii. 5. Comp. ‘the 
last day’ in St John (vi. 39 note). 

In working out these various 
thoughts it will be seen that each 
day of Christ’s coming is at once a 
fulfilment and a prophecy: a judg- 
ment and a promise. Such was the 
final overthrow of the Jewish system 
at the fall of Jerusalem. 
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26 Tihs érvypwotay N*. 


The expectation of the Lord’s speedy 
coming, which then had accomplish- 
ment, is found expressed in each group 
of writings of the N.T., and under the 
same term zrapovcia. 

‘The day’ is spoken of as ‘drawing 
nigh’ (eyyi¢ovcay), as in other apostolic 
writings: Rom. xiii. 12 (1 ny. AyysKer) ; 
Phil. iv. 5 (6 Kupsos éyyv’s); James vy. 
8 (7 mapovocia tod Kvuplov WYytKev) ; 
I Pet. iv. 7 (mavrwy rd rédos HyytKer). 
Compare ¢. viii. 13 (€yyvs dpamncpod) ; 
and John xxi. 21 ff. 

(2) wv. 26—31. 
apostasy. 

The charge which has been given 
in the last section to fulfil the personal 
and social claims of the Faith is 
enforced by a consideration of the 
perils of apostasy. There is, the 
writer shews, no sacrifice available for 
apostates from Christ (26, 27). 

Death was the punishment of the 
corresponding offence under the Old 
Covenant (28); and the same principle 
must find application to Christians 
(29); who serve the same God (30, 
Br): 

It must be observed that the argu- 
ment assumes that the sacrifice of 
Christ is finally rejected, and sin per- 
sisted in-(auapravovreyv). The writer 
does not set limits to the efficacy of 
Christ’s work for the penitent. 

The whole section must be com- 
pared with c. vi. 4—8. 

The Fathers commonly interpret 
the passage as laying down that there 
can be no repetition of Baptism: so, 
for example, Chrysostom: |od] ry 
perdvo.ay avaipet 7} Toy Sea peravoias 
éEiAacpov, odd€ BOet Kat KaraBddree 
dua THs dmoyvecews Tov emratkora... 
a\AG ti; TO Sevrepov avaipet Barricpa: 
ov ‘yap eimev, Overt €oTl peravota, ovdé, 
Ovkérs €ariv apeots, dAAa Ovoia ovkért 
éori, rovréste otatpos Sevrepos ovkKére 
éori: and, following him, Primasius : 


The perils of 


{non dicit] non est ultra pcenitentia, 
neque peccatorum remissio, sed hostia, 
inquit, ultra non est, hoc est crux 
ultra non est secunda, ut iterum 
Christus crucifigatur, iterumque nos 
baptizemur. 

26 For if we wilfully sin after that 
we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there is no longer left a 
sacrifice for sins, 77 but a certain 
Searful expectation of judgment, and 
a jealousy of fire ready to devour the 
adversaries. ®One that setteth at 
naught Moses’ law dieth on the word 
of two or three witnesses ; 290f how 
much sorer punishment, think ye, 
shall he be judged worthy who tram- 
pleth under foot the Son of God, and 
counteth the blood of the covenant a 
common thing, the blood wherein he 
was sanctified, and doth outrage to 
the Spirit of grace? 3 For we know 
Him that said Vengeance is mine, I 
wilt recompense; and again The 
Lord will judge His people. 3 It is a 
Searful thing to fall into the hands 
of a living God. 

26, 27. The mention of ‘the day’ 
in v. 25 calls out the sad severity of 
the warning which follows. We must 
use the help which God has provided 
and in His way; for if we set this at 
naught nothing remains for our relief. 

26. €éxkovolws dpaptravovrey npov| 
Vulg. voluntarie (O. L. ultro) peccan- 
tibus nobis. The phrase includes two 
distinct elements, the voluntariness, 
that is the realised consciousness, of 
the sin, and the habitual indulgence 
in the sin. Such sin involves apostasy 
from Christ (v. 29 xatamrarnoas). 

The adverb éxovoiws stands first 
with emphasis: ix. 25. For éxovoiws 
compare I Pet. v. 2 pn dvayxaoras 
dAXG Exovotws, and Philem. 14 py Kara 
dvdykny...adda Kara éxovorov. Philo de 
post. Cain. § 3 (i. 228 M.) 76 Exovovov, 
dre BovAf Kal mpounbeia yevopevov, avida- 
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Tous eis det knpas evdeEerar. Contrast 
Philo, guod Deus immut. § 28 (i. 292 
For the opposite dxovciws ayapravew 


(7332) see Lev. iv. 2; v.15; Num. 


xv. 25 ff. Comp. Philo de vit. Mos. i. 
§ 49 (ii. 123) Balaam sought forgive- 
ness of the angel cuyyvavar dSedpevos 
im ayvoias aN ov Kab? Exovoov youn 
dpaprovre. de Prof. § 14. 

On duapravovray Theophylact says 
justly: dpa 8€ mds ove etrev Quaprovt@y 
GAN dpaptavovrev, TouTéoTw éppevov- 
Tov TH duaptia dperavontas. 

Compare 1 John iii. 6, 9; v. 18; 
and contrast ¢. ili. 17 (rots dpapty- 
cacw). 

By the addition of juéy the writer 
softens the severity of his words with 
a touch of deep sympathy. No one 
of us, he implies, can set aside the 
warning as needless. If he dwells on 
the danger of others he does not 
forget his own. Comp. 1 John ii. 1 
note. 

pera TO NaBeiv thy emiyv. ths adr.] 
Vulg. post acceptam notitiam veritatis. 
Compare 1 Tim. iv. 3 éemeyvaxoow thy 
dAnéevav. The use of the compound 
phrase (AaBeiv rv ety.) for the 
simple verb (Col. i. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 21) 
brings out the double aspect of the 
knowledge as God’s gift and man’s 
acquisition (AaBeiv). In gaining it 
man is active and yet it is not from 
him. For similar uses of \aBeiv see 
c. ii. 33 xi. 29; 2 Pet. i. g (AnOnv 
AaB.); 2 Tim. i. 5 (daopuynow Aaf.). 

The knowledge thus received is 
treated as complete (trav émly. ris 
aX.? contrast Tit. i, 1; 1 Tims ii. 4 
enty. aX.); and the use of the emphatic 
emlyywors in place of the simple 
yvoous marks the greatness of the 
fall which is contemplated. Those 


whose case is taken into account have 
vigorously applied themselves to pur- 
sue the study of Christian truth. 
’Enlyvoors is a characteristic word of 
St Paul’s later Epistles (from Romans 
onwards). It occurs here only in this 
Epistle. Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 21; Rom. 
i. 28; x. 2; and Lightfoot on Phil. 
i. 95 Col. i. 

THs ereey The Truth’ absolutely 
is coincident with the revelation of 
Christ. This use of the term is 
characteristic of St John (i. 17; iii. 
21; xvi. 13, &c.; 1 John ii. 21, &c.); 
but is found also in each group of the 
Epistles : James iii. 14; v.19; 1 Peter 
i, 22; 2 Thess. ii. 12; Gal. v. 7; Eph. 
nh tee G2 Mahia, Te ss 

ovkért...amoXeimerat| The sacrifice of 
Christ has been rejected ; and there 
is no other sacrifice which can be 
effectual. The order of the words is 
remarkable. The words wep! auapridv 
and @vcia are separated so that the 
fact of sin stands out prominently: 
‘for sins there is left no sacrifice.’ 
So too the writer appeals to in- 
dividual experience when he says ‘for 
sins’ and not generally ‘for sin” Con- 
trast v. 18 mpoohopa mept duaprias. 
ix. 26 eis aOérnow dpaprtias. xii. 4 
mpos THY duapriay dytaywuCopevor 
I 1 

Non reservatur nobis ultra hostia 
pro peccato quee pro nobis offeratur, 
sicut in veteri lege donatum est 
hostias szepe offerre pro peccatis 
(Primas.). 

27. oBepa dé tis...] but there is 
...there abideth... (comp. John iii. 
36). This issue is represented on its 
two sides, as man’s expectation (ék- 
dox7 Kp.), and God’s provision (supds 
(ros). 

The rhetorical use of the indefinite 
tus gives a solemn awe to the state- 
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ment. The fact that the expectation 
cannot be exactly defined necessarily 
makes it more impressive. Comp. 
Acts viii. 9; v. 36. 

exdoxn Kpicews] The noun éxdox7 
occurs here only in the N.T. Compare 
v. 13 €xdexopmevos, C. Xi. IO. 

Such a judgment (c. ix. 27) would 
be, for those whom the Apostle de- 
scribes, condemnation. Comp. John y. 
24, 29. 

mupos Gros] Latt. ignis wmulatio, 
a jealousy (fierceness) of fire. The 
words are adapted from Is. xxvi. 11 
(LXx.) GjAos Anetra Aaov amaidevrov 
kal viv mvp rods Umevaytious KaTédeTat. 
The word (jos suggests the thought 
of love which has been wronged, just as 
mvp describes one aspect of the Divine 
Nature: ¢. xii. 29 6 eds nuady rip 
KatavaXloKop. 

“Opa says Theophylact més oiov 
eWvxare ro rip. It is the fire which 
consumes. 

The word vevayrios, which is not 
unfrequent in the Lxx., occurs again 
Col. ii. 14. 

For the thought of wv. 26—7 com- 
pare a striking passage of Philo, guod 
Deus immut. § 37 (i. 299 M.). 

28, 29. The anticipation of fatal 
punishment for apostasy is confirmed 
by the consideration of the enactment 
for a similar offence under the Old 
Covenant. The same form of argu- 
ment from the less to the greater 
OOO) ©; il, FIGS 50S, 1 IED ode AS: 

The thought finds a striking illus- 
tration in Philo de Prof. § 16, i. 
p- 558 M.: ef of rots Oynrovs xakn- 
yopnaavtes yovets dmayovra, thy emt 
Oavarm (Ex. xxi. 15) rivos agious xpy 
vouitew tiwpias Tovs [Tov] Toy drwy 
matépa kat mowntny Braodnpetv vrro- 
peévovras ; 

28. ddernoas tis v. M.] One that set- 


teth at naught Moses law... Vulg.Irri- 
tam quis faciens legem... O.LL. Cum 
enim quidam relinqueret legem.... 
The offence like the correlatives (xara- 
Tarnoas, nynodpevos, evuBpicas) is re- 
garded in its isolated completeness : 
the culprit ‘set the law at naught.’ 
His act was final and decisive; and 
it is not presented in its present 
fulfilment (a6eraéy ris) or in its abiding 
permanence (ndernxeds Tus). 

The verb aéereitv occurs here only 
in the Epistle (comp. adernats vii. 18; 
ix. 26 note). It describes not only 
the violation of an ordinance or 
authority in details, but the denial 
of the validity of the ordinance or the 
authority altogether. Comp. Gal. iii. 
15; 1 Tim. v. 12; Jude 8; John xii. 
18, 

The unique absence of the article 
here in vopov Mavoéws (elsewhere 6 
vow. M. Luke ii. 22; xxiv. 44; John 
Vile) 23)5,A ClsExIi 30 5exV.15 XXVIIIA 23 
(1 Cor. ix. 9)) gives the sense of ‘that 
which was a prescription of Moses.’ 
The reference, as marked by the 
clause emi dvciv 7 rpiciv p. arrod, (Deut. 
xvii. 6), appears to be to the specific 
warning against idolatry (Deut. xvii. 
2 ff.). Not every offence against the 
Law was visited with death, but 
specially, among others, this offence 
to which the apostasy from Christ 
corresponded. In the case of the Old 
Covenant the sanction lay in the 
declaration of the Lawgiver: in the 
case of the New Covenant the believer 
had direct experience of the power 
of the Divine Presence. 

xopis olkrippov] All the people 
shared in the infliction of the punish- 
ment (Deut. xiii. 9; xvii. 7; Acts vii. 
58). 

The word ofxripyos (compassion) ap- 
pears to be very rare in classical Gk. 
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(Pind. Pyth. i. 85 [164]) and the plural 
(Lxx. OD) is peculiar to ecclesiasti- 
cal writers. The word expresses the 
feeling which witnesses to fellowship 
and natural sympathy, while €Acos 
(pity) describes the feeling which is 
called out by the sight of misery. 
Comp. Rom. xii. 1; 2 Cor. i. 3; Phil. 
ii. 1; Col. iii. 12; Luke vi. 36; James 
Ventre 

adrobvnoxer] The Law is valid and 
effective. For emi see ¢. ix. 10. 

29. moo doxeire...] Vulg. quanto 
magis putatis deteriora merert sup- 
plicia (O. L. deteriora deprecabitur 
vindicte). The parenthetical doxetre 
makes the appeal to the readers more 
direct and pointed : 


ee 
THY Kplow avtois 
2 . 
EMT PEEL 


dmep cl@Oapev trovety emt 
Tov opddpa Opodoyoupevav, TOvs aKpo- 
aras Sitxaaras mowodvres (Theophiect.). 

The verb a&twOnoerat, which is com- 
monly used in connexion with words 
of reward (c. iii. 3; 1 Tim. v. 17), is 
used also of meet punishment, like 
a&vos Acts xxiii. 29. 

tiyzepias| The noun occurs nowhere 
else in the N. T. (the verb ripopeiv is 
found Acts xxii. 5; xxvi. 11). It 
expresses simply the notion of retri- 
butive punishment in regard of the 
offence. It will be seen ‘that in the 
case of the perfect fulfilment of a 
perfect law the ends of retribution 
and correction absolutely coincide. 

G++ KaTaTAaTHOAS ... Hynodpevos ... evv- 
Bpicas| There is a triple indict- 
ment. The manifestation of the apos- 
tasy of the offender is described under 
three distinct aspects, as an act (kara- 
matjoas), a& an opinion (1ynoapevos), 
as a personal and wilful assault (évv- 
Bpicas). His conduct shews that he 
has already abandoned his faith, and 
that too after he had made trial of 
its blessings. His decision, expressed 


in deed, is regarded as complete and 
final. 

The language used suggests the 
open repudiation of the baptismal 
confession and covenant: 1 Cor. xii. 3. 
Pliny reports to Trajan that those 
who were brought away from the 
Faith imaginem tuam deorumque 
simulacra venerati sunt et Christo 
male dixerunt (Zpp. x. 96). 

The strangeness of the metaphor in 
karamareiy aS applied to a person is 
enhanced by the use of the title ‘the 
Son of God’ (comp. vi. 6 note). The 
word xatarareiv occurs Matt. v. 13; 
vii. 6 in connexions which illustrate 
the image. That which claims to be 
precious is not only regarded as 
having no value: it is also treated 
with utter contempt. 

Kararareiv is not unfrequent in the 
Lxx. in a similar connexion for dif- 
ferent Hebrew words: Ps. lvi. (lv.) 

3; Ivii. (Ivi.) 4 (ANY); Is. lxiii. 6, 
18 (D43). 

The act of contemptuous rejection 
of Christ is joined with or rests upon 
a deliberate judgment. The apostate 
held the blood of the covenant to be 
a common thing. The word nycioba 
occurs again in this sense: xi. I1, 26. 

TO aiwa tis SiaOnkns| The phrase 
suggests the contrast on which the 
writer has already dwelt between the 
inaugurations of the Old and New 
Covenants: Ex. xxiv. 8 (c. ix. 20). 
Comp. c. xiii, 20; Matt. xxvi. 28; 
Mk. xiv. 24 (76 aia pou ris diaOnkns); 
Luke xxii. 20 (rotro rd morjpioy 7 kK. 
diad. ev TO aly. pov). 

Kowov nynoduevos| Vulg. pollutum 
duxertt. O. L. communem cestima- 
verit. The two senses given by 
the Latin have each found support in 
later times. Some have taken xowds 
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as ‘common’ in the sense of ‘ undis- 
tinguished from the blood of any other 
man’; others as (positively) ‘impure,’ 
‘unholy, as if Christ had suffered 
justly as an evil-doer. This sense is 
supposed to be suggested by the clause 
ev @ nytao6n Which follows. In either 
case the clause, added after the 
structure of the sentence was com- 
plete, brings in a new thought which 
places the greatness of the offence in 
a Clearer light: ‘holding that common 
wherein he was made holy, 

The usage of the N.T. uniformly 
places xowos in contrast with ayios or 
kaGapos. Comp. ¢. ix. 13 note. 

For the sense ‘like that of other 
men,’ ‘ordinary, see Just. M. Apol. 
i. 66 kKowods Gpros. Perhaps it is 
simplest here to take the word as 
negatively opposed to dyios in the 
sense of ‘ having no divine virtue. 

ev @...] wherein he was sanctified 
(hallowed). Vulg. in quo sanctificatus 
est. Compare Rom. vy. 9 (é:xawbeévres 
€v T@ aip. avtov); Eph. ii. 13 (€yevn- 
Onre eyyis ev TO aip. Xprorod); Apoc. 
i. 5 (Avoapri...€v TO aip.); and c,, ix. 
253 x. 19 notes. 

The blood of Christ is as ‘the 
fountain’ in which the sinner is 
‘plunged’ for cleansing (Bamri¢ew év 
Matt. iii. 11). 

In connexion with dyafew the 
preposition (ev) expresses in various 
forms the idea of the complete intro- 
duction (immersion) of that which is 
hallowed into that element which by 
embracing hallows. Compare John 
Xvii. 17 (ay. €v 77 dAnOeia); Rom. xv. 
16 (jyacp. &v my. ay.); 1 Cor. i. 2 
(jyvaop. ev X. 71.); vil. 14 (ny. 0 arp 
(4 yur) ev...); Jude 1 (rots év 6. rarpi 
Tyrac pévots). 

The ‘hallowing’ of the Christian is 
spoken of as one definite act (jy:do06n). 
By incorporation into Christ he was 


once for all devoted to God. Comp. 
I Cor. vi. 11. 

TO mv. THs xap. evuBp.] Vulg. et (qui) 
spiriiui gratice contumeliam fecerit, 
and (who) doth outrage to the Spirit 
of grace. There is still a third element 
in the apostasy. The apostate offers 
insult and outrage to that Power 
through Whom the highest divine 
influences flow to man. This act of 
open rebellion against the present 
power of God, active through the 
Body of the Church, crowns the 
personal hostility to Christ and the 
violation of the allegiance which had 
been pledged. 

The word evvBpitew is not found 
elsewhere in the N. T. or Lxx. “Yfprs 
is that insolent self-assertion which 
disregards what is due to others. It 
combines arrogance with wanton in- 
jury. Comp. Rom. i. 30; 1 Tim. 
Lys. 

This outrage is directed against 
One Who is spoken of by the unique 
title ‘the Spirit of grace.’ 

Other corresponding phrases are: 
TO mvedpa THs adnOeias (John xv. 26; 
xvi. 13; 1 John iy. 6); ro avro wv. tis 
miotews (2 Cor. iv. 13); TO my. Ths 
émayyeAlas To ay. (Eph. i. 13). 

In these cases the gen. expresses 
that which finds expression through 
the spirit, as in the commoner forms 
mvedpa Sovdreias (Rom. Viil. 15), mvetpa 
copias (Eph. i. 17, &c.). Here then 
‘the Spirit of grace’ is the Spirit 
through whom the grace of God is 
manifested. The apostate wilfully 
wrongs the Power whose action he 
has felt. 

It will be observed that the action 
of the Holy Spirit falls into the back- 
ground in the Epistle from the 
characteristic view which is given of 
the priestly work of Christ. Comp. 
c. vi. 4 note. 
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30. The certainty of the retribu- 
tion to which the writer has pointed 
lies in the knowledge of the divine 
character. 

olSapev yap...] Lor we know Him 
that said. We know not only who 
He is that said, but we know His 
character who said.... We know that 
He is a ‘living God” and that His 
words will find fulfilment to the ut- 
termost. Comp. John iv. 22; Vii. 
28 f.; 1 Thess. iv. 5; 2 Thess. i. 8: 
Tit. i, 16; ¢. viii. 11 note. 

The two quotations establish two 
facts with regard to the divine judg- 
ment. It will carry with it strict re- 
quital; and it will extend to all those 
who stand to God as His people. 

The first quotation is an adaptation 
of Deut. xxxii. 35, which differs from 
the Hebrew (To me belongeth vren- 
geance and recompense) and the Luxx. 
(ev nuépa ekduxnoews avtarodecw). It 
occurs in the same form in Rom. xii. 
19, and had probably taken this shape 
in popular use. The clause is rendered 
very nearly in the same way in the 
Targum of Onkelos (Vengeance is 
before me, and I will repay). Philo 
quotes the words: differently: Leg. 
Alley. iti, § 34 (i. 108 M.). 

The second quotation is also taken 
from the same passage of Dentero- 
nomy (xxxii. 36; comp. Ps. cxxxv. 14). 
In the original context the idea of 
judgment is that of just vindication. 
But the character of God requires 
that the same act which upholds the 
righteous should punish the wicked. 
The point of this quotation is that 
God’s people will be judged, that 
they from their peculiar position will 
be specially objects of His care. 
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What the judgment will be for them 
lies in themselves (v. 27). 

31. goBepov] The word takes up 
the doBepa of v. 27. The adjective is 
found in the N. T. only in these 
passages and in ¢. xii. 21. 

éur. eis x.] The phrase occurs in the 
LXx, in a different connexion, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 14; 1 Chron. xxi. 13; Hcclus. 
ii. 18. 

Geod Cavros] See c. iii. 12 note. 

(3) wv. 32—39. Encouragements 
from past experience. 

Words of encouragement follow 
upon the words of warning, just as 
the warnings in c. vi. 4-8, were followed 
by the expression of joyful confidence. 
The Hebrews are reminded of their 
former courageous faith (32—34); and 
they are exhorted not to peril its 
fruit at the last moment (35—39). 
They had fought their battle: all that 
was required was that they should 
endure to wait for their crown: dpa 
évos vpiv dei pdvov, va dvapelynte Thy 
pedAANoW ovxX va AOANoNTE TadLW...7pds 
TO orepavwdjvat €arnkare Aourov* TOUTO 
povoy épere, THY péAAnTW TOD oTe- 
davov (Chrys.). 

3° But call to mind the days of 
Sormer time wherein after ye were 
enlightened ye endured a great strug- 
gle of sufferings, 33 partly being made 
a gazing-stock both by reproaches 
and afflictions, and partly claiming 
fellowship with those who so lived. 
34 For ye both had compassion on 
them that were in bonds and accepted 
with joy the spoiling of your posses- 
stons, knowing that ye had your own 
selves for a better possession and an 
abiding one. 3 Cast not away there- 
Sore your boldness seeing it hath great 
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recompense of reward. 3° For ye have 
need of patience, that having done 
the will of God-ye may receive His 
promise. 

37 For, yet a very litile while, 

He that cometh shall come, and 
shall not tarry. 

33 But my righteous one shall live 
by faith; 

And if he shrink back, my soul 
hath no pleasure in him. 

39 But we are not of shrinking back 
unto destruction, but of faith unto 
gaining of the soul. 

32—34. The retrospect of their 
own history was sufficient to inspire 
the Hebrews with patience. They 
had borne sufferings themselves and 
shared the sufferings of others. They 
had experienced in all this the assu- 
rance of a better possession than any 
that they could lose by persecution. 
And, as Chrysostom says: moAAy 7 
bia Tay epywv mapakAnows. Tov yap 
apxopevov mpaypatos mpoiovra émud.- 
dovat xpn. 

32. avapipynoxeobe Sé...] Call a- 
gain to remembrance...Call to mind 
...Latt. Rememoramini autem (igi- 
tur). 2 Cor. vii. 15; 2 Tim. i. 6 (ava- 
puyynoka oe avatwrupev). The word 
is used of recalling specific subjects to 
the mind. Contrast ¢. xiii. 2 pipyy- 
okxeobe trav Seopiov. 

The phrase ras TpOTEpov nwepas does 
not so much express ‘the former 
days’ (ras mporépas nyu.) a8 a definite 
period, as ‘ the days at a former time, 
at an earlier stage of your faith 
(Thue. vi. 9 év TO mporepov xpdva). 
Compare 1 Pet. i. 14 rats mpdorepoy év 
Th ayvoia vpav emOvpias. 2 Pet. i. 9g 
(rév mddat avrod dpaprnudrey); iii. 6 
(6 rére Koopos); ili. 7 (of viv odpavoi); 
Rom. iii. 26 (€v 7O viv Kaip@); ©. Vill. 
18; xi. 5; 1 Cor. iv. 11 (dxpe ris dpre 


Huépas: dpaprias budyv S*. 


@pas); 2 Cor. viii. 14; Gal. iv. 25 (77 
viv “lepovoadjp); 1 Tim. iv. 8 (Cams 
Ths viv Kal ths peAdovons); Vi. 14 (ev 
TO vov aio); 2 Tim. iv. 10; Tit. ii. 
12: 

ev ais...7oA. GOAnow trey. maOnua- 
tov] wherein...ye endured a great 
struggle of sufferings, that is, con- 
sisting in sufferings, Lat. in guibus 
illuminati ... certamen  sustinuistis 
passionum. The use of the word 
a@dnows (here only in N. T., and not 
in LXx.: comp. 2 Tim. ii. 5) adds to 
the picture the image of the resolute 
combatant. The Hebrews not only 
suffered, but bore themselves as those 
who were contending for a crown. 

TloAvs is frequently used (like ‘much, 
multus) of that which is great in de- 
gree and not only frequent in repeti- 
tion: Acts xxiv. 3 m. elpjy; xxvii. 
10 7. (nia; td. 27 7. aotria &c. Here 
the notions of intensity and repetition 
are both applicable to the struggle of 
the Hebrews. 

Chrysostom notices the force of 
dOAnots: ovk elme metpacpods dAda 
aOAnow, drep eotiv eykopiov dvopa Kal 
éraivoy peylorov. 

For deoriobévres (Syrr. having re- 
ceived baptism) see c. vi. 4 note: for 
vmopevew Comp. C. Xil. 2, 3, 7; v. 36. 

33. TovTo pév...rovro 8é...] Vulg. 
et in altero quidem...in altero au- 
tem. The courage of the Hebrews 
was shewn both in what they bore 
personally, and (which is often more 
difficult) in their readiness to shew 
sympathy to those who were in afilic- 
tion. The contrast in the tenses of 
the participles, OearpiCopevor, yevn- 
Oévres, which is necessarily lost in 
translation (as in the Latin), suggests 
that upon some special occasion the 
persons addressed had in a signal 
manner identified themselves with 
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fellow-Christians in an outbreak of 
persecution (cuverabncare, mpoaede- 
éac6e); while they were habitually ex- 
posed to public reproach. 

The combination rodro pév...tovTo 
dé..., Which is frequent in Greek 
writers from Demosthenes down- 
wards, is found here only in N.T. 

éverdiopois te Kal Odiveow] The 
personal sufferings of the Hebrews 
were twofold. They had endured 
reproaches, which contrast a man’s 
conduct with what might have been 
expected from him (Matt. xi. 20; Mk. 
Xvi. 14; Jamesi. 5): and afflictions, in 
which force is the expression of ill- 
will. Reproaches affect the character : 
afflictions affect material prosperity. 

For dvewdiopds see ¢. xi. 26; xiii. 13. 
Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 14. The word is 
common in the Lxx. in the prophetic 
and later books. 

GearprCopevot] Vulg.  spectaculum 
facti, made a gazing-stock. Comp. 
1 Cor. iv. 9. The simple verb Gearpi- 
(ew appears to be found here only and 
in derived passages. ‘he compound 
éxOeatpiCew is not uncommon in late 
Greek in the same sense: to expose 
as a spectacle for derision. See 
Schweigh. Polyb. Jnd. s. v. 

Kol. TOV oUTws avaorped. yev. | AVOW- 
ing your fellowship with those who 
were so facing reproaches and afflic- 
tions in their daily life. The Hebrews, 
so far from abandoning their fellow- 
Christians, courageously claimed con- 
nexion with them, sharing their perils 
by the active avowal of sympathy. 
The otras applies more naturally to 
the description which immediately 
precedes than to the more remote 
mOAA. a. ven. ad.; and this latter 
reference is excluded by the form of 
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the sentence (vep....TovTo pév...TOUTO 
6é...). 

For xowavol yernOevres (in place of 
KowovnoavrTes) see c. lil. 145 and for 
dvaorpéperOar ¢. xiii. 18 (dvaorpopy 
C. xili. 7). 

For the difference between kowvwvos 
and péroxos see ¢. iii. I. Kowvovos, 
even when it is used in connexion 
with material things, includes the 
idea of a personal fellowship: 1 Cor. 
x. 19 2iCor, 1. 7 aimbeta vam eke 
i. 4). F 

34. The statements of the former 
verse are defined in inverse order 
by reference to specific facts. The 
Hebrews had shewn sympathy when 
it could not but be perilous to do so: 
and they had welcomed material loss. 

kal yap...] Constant usage suggests 
that the cai emphasises the general 
statement and does not simply cor- 
respond with the «ai which follows: 
For in fact ye... Comp. ¢. iv. 2; v. 
12; Xli. 29; xili. 22; and so constantly 
in the epistles of St Paul: 1 Thess, iv. 
10; Rom. xi. 1 &e. 

tots decpios cuverrabjnoate| ye had 
compassion. on them that were in 
bonds, Vulg. vinctis compassi estis 
(O. L. consensistis). The definite 
article points to some familiar fact. 
Comp. ¢. xiii. 3. Elsewhere the word 
déopuos is used in the epistles of the 
N. T. only by St Paul of himself: Eph. 
iii. 1 &e. 

For cuveraéjoare see ¢. iv. I 5, note 
(Job ii. 11 vers. ol.) 

kat thy dpr....mpooedcéaobe| and 
accepted (welcomed) with joy the spoil- 
ing of your possessions... You gladly 
accepted loss as if it were gain. For 
mpoodéxopat See C. Xi. 35 ov mpoode- 
Eayevor thy arodtrpwow. Phil. ii. 29 
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dmodXv.) D,*. pod. pey. S- 
mpoadéxecbe adrév ev Kupio era maons 
xapas; for dprayn, Matt. xxiii. 25; 
Luke xi. 39; and for ra umapxovra Lf 
Cor. xiii. 3; Matt. xxiv. 17 &. 

yiwookovtes Exew €avTovs...pevou- 
aav| knowing that ye had your own 
selves for a better possession and an 
abiding one. Stripped of their goods 
the Christians learned better than 
before that their true self remained 
unchangeable. That was not marred 
but purified: they had ‘won their 
souls in patience’ (Luke xxi. 19). 
This possession they had so that they 
could never lose it. By the use of 
the word ywockovres, as distinguished 
from eiddres (Eph. vi. 8 f.; Rom. v. 3; 
vi. 9 &c.), the writer implies that the 
knowledge was realised through the 
trial : through that the confessors came 
to know the value of their faith. Comp. 
James i. 3. 

The order in the words kpeiocova 
Unapéw kai pévovoay gives distinctness 
to the two thoughts: ‘a better pos- 
session and that too an abiding one.’ 
Comp. 1 Pet. i. 23. The word drapes 
(Latt. substantia) occurs again Acts 
ii. 45, and several times in the later 
books of the uxx. 

35—39. The sacrifices which the 
Hebrews once made proved their con- 
fidence — confidence in an unseen 
future—which they boldly proclaimed; 
and at the same time they confirmed 
it. The lesson of the past therefore 
encouraged them to still further en- 
durance. And such endurance God 
claims from His people. 

35. pry arroBadnrte ody] Vulg. Nolite 
itaque amittere.... The Latin render- 


éavrovs NAH, vg me: éavrots S Dy: év éavtois 5. 
N*AD,*H,* vg me: + odpavots S N° syrr. 


Urapkv 
35 dmoBddnre: droNvnte (i.e. 
36 xp. éx. N*. 


ing can be justified, but the context 
evidently requires the stronger sense 
Do not therefore cast (fling) away 
(Mark x. 50), as though it were of no 
value, the boldness which you once 
made your own. The opposite is 
expressed ¢, iii. 6 77v mappynoiay Kara- 
oxetv. The exact phrase occurs in 
Dion Chrys. xxxiv. p. 425; and a frag- 
ment of Nicostratus gives the image 
with singular force: ravrnv [ryv map- 
pnotay] édy tis amod€éon, THY aonid aro- 
BeBAnkev otbros Tov Biov(Fragm. Inc. 5). 

Chrysostom remarks on the en- 
couraging form of the address: ovk 
eimev...dvaxtnoaobe...dAXd...ft7) aro- 
Barnre, 0 padrdov adrois éWuyaydyer 
Kal emoler poacOnvat. 

tiv mappnoiav| The Apostle first 
chooses the term which describes 
endurance under its most command- 
ing aspect, as ready to proclaim the 
hope on which it rests and as secure 
of victory; and then afterwards (v. 
36) he presents the idea of simple 
endurance. Comp. ¢. iii. 6 note. 

Aris exer] seeing that it hath great 
recompense. The recompense is in- 
cluded even now in the spirit of the 
believer who has learnt to rate out- 
ward afflictions at their true value 
(Rom. viii. 37). 

For picGarodocia compare ¢. ii. 2 
note; and for one aspect of the 
thought ¢. vi. Io. 

36. dvmop. yap é. x.| for of patience 
ye have need.... The force of the 
reason lies in the moral efficacy of 
endurance. ‘Do not cast away your 
confidence, for you have need of it. 
The trials to which you are subjected 
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rc a Ui / \ 
iva TO O€Anua Tov OEod romoavTes Kopionobe THV 


> / 
emrayyeAtav’ 


37 af \ \ / 4 
ETL Yap PLKPOV OTOY OTOV, 


Kouloacba &. 


belong to the perfect discipline of 
the faith which you hold. You have 
need of patience therefore that you 
may obtain what you expect.’ 

The word droporn occurs again xii. 
I; contrast paxpoOupia c, Vi. 12 note. 

éxere xpelay] See c. v. 12 note. 

Primasius works out the thought 
of the athlete who has completed his 
struggles asking impatiently for his 
prize: Sustine parumper usque dum 
veniat arbiter aut etiam rex, qui tibi 
bravium referat pro victoria tua. 

"Exduere, pnoiy, nOAnoare, Kayo TOUTS 
pnt’ adda avapeivare’ todto yap éott 
mioris’ pr evravda (nreire To av (Chrys. 
on ¢, xi. 1). 

iva 70 6. t. 0. rrou....tHv én.| that, 
having done the will of God, ye may 
receive the promise... This general 
term ‘the will of God, which occurs 
throughout the N. T., takes its colour 
from the context. Not unfrequently 
the mention of ‘the will of God’ 
suggests a contrast to man’s will 
through the discipline of suffering 
(Matt. xxvi. 42; Eph. vi. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 
15; lili. 17; iv. 19), as is the case 
here. 

The phrase also necessarily recals 
what was said of Christ’s work (ce. x. 
5 ff) as a fulfilment of the will of 
God. Man in his little field must 
follow the example of his Lord (1 
Pet. ii. 21), which is always set before 
us as an example of suffering. 

The aor. part. (roujoarres, Vulg. fa- 
cientes inadequately: O. L. voluntate 
Det consummata) marks that which 
precedes the fulness of reward (‘after 
doing’), and not (as it does in some 
places) that which is coincident with 
it (c. ii, 10 note). From the point of 
sight here the work is seen to be 


37 dcov...6: b0ev D,*. 


completed before the prize is re- 
ceived. 

By receiving the promise, we must 
understand ‘receiving all that was 
expressed in the promise.’ The exact 
phrase occurs again ¢. xi. 39 (comp. 
Vi. 15 éméruxev rhs émayy.); and with 
the plural noun ¢. xi. 13 (uy Komic. 
ras émayy.). There is a difference be- 
tween émruyeiv érayy. and kopicacOat 
érayy. which is at once felt. *Emuru- 
xeiv describes the simple fact of ob- 
taining: xouicacGa adds the thought 
of personal appropriation and enjoy- 
ment, of taking as one’s own for use: 
Matt. xxv. 27. So the word kopi- 
cac6a is used specially with regard 
to future retribution: 2 Cor. v. 10; 
Eph. vi. 8; Col. iii. 25; 1 Pet. i. 9; v. 
4; [2 Pet. ii. 13 v.2.]. 

‘The promise’ in this connexion is 
defined by St John as ‘eternal life’ 
(1 John ii. 25), which is the complete 
expression of ‘the promise made to 
the fathers’ (Acts xiii. 32; xxvi. 6). 
Of this the gift of the Spirit (Luke 
xxiv. 49; Acts 1. 4; ii. 33 ff.; Gal. iii. 
14; Eph. i. 13) and ‘the presence of 
the Lord’ (2 Pet. iii. 4, 9) were pledges. 
Compare c. vi. 12 note. 

37 f. The writer of the Epistle 
uses freely the language of ancient 
prophecy to express the general truth 
which he wishes to enforce, that the 
purpose of God will be fulfilled in its 
due time even if it seems to linger. 
So it was when Isaiah charged the 
people to withdraw for a space and 
wait till the divine wrath was spent. 
So it was when the Chaldeans threat- 
ened Israel with utter destruction. 
In old times the faithful had to wait 
for the manifestation of the salvation 
of God. It must be so always; and 
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sy 2? , a \ 2? i 
O EPXOMENOC HZEl KAI OY YPONICel’ 


38 5 


0 A€ Aikaidc [Moy] €K TicTewc zHceTal, 


A © > Wo mre , a 
Kal €4N YTIOCTEIAHTAI, OYK EYAOKEl H yyyH Moy EN ayYTO. 


38 6 de Sik. wou ex mior. NA vg: 6 dé dik, Ex mior. wou D,* syrr me (so Luxx. NB): 


0 dé Olk. ék rior, S (no varr. in Gal. iii. rr). 


ov ny. D,*. 


past experience furnishes a suflicient 
support for hope. 

37. rv -yap...dcov| Por, yet a very 
litile while... (modicum |ali|quantu- 
lum, V.). These words with which 
the quotation from Habakkuk is pre- 
faced by the writer of the Hpistle 
occur in Is. xxvi. 20 (Lxx.), where 
the prophet charges the people to 
hide themselves ‘for a little moment 
until the indignation should be over- 
past.’ The thought of the purposes 
of God wrought through the disci- 
pline of Israel thus serves as a pre- 
paration for the understanding of His 
counsel for the Church. 

For rt puxpov compare John xiv. 
19; Xvi. 16 ff. (ycxpor). 

“Ocov écov, which appears to be a 
colloquial form, occurs in Arist. Vesp. 
213 and Leon. Tarent. Lxx. 4 (Anthol. 
i. 238). 

37 b, 38. 6 épxopevos...€v ava] 
These words are taken with modifica- 
tions and transpositions from the Lxx. 
version of Hab. ii. 3 f. (see Additional 
Note). In the original context that 
which is expected is the fulfilment of 
the prophetic vision of the destruction 
of the Chaldzeans, the enemies of God’s 
people, to be followed by the revelation 
of His glory. The judgment was exe- 
cuted and the promise was accom- 
plished in due time, but not as men 
had hoped. The lesson had a sig- 
nificant application to the condition 
of the early Church. 

HEe] v. 7 note; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Apoc. 
iii. 3, 9; xv. 4; xviii. 8. He will 
make His coming felt as a present 
fact. 

38. The original text gives the 


W. H. 


om. kal €av broorelAnra D,*. 


sense: ‘His soul is puffed up with 
pride: it is not right within him; but 
the righteous shall live by his faith- 
fulness, where the reference is to 
the vain confidence of the Chaldean 
invader as contrasted with the trust 
of the people upon God. The uxx. 
represents a different text in the first 
clause; and the author of the Epistle 
has transposed the two clauses of the 
LXx. in order to bring out more clearly 
the idea which he wishes to enforce, 
the necessity of endurance in the 
righteous. 

38. 6 O€ bik....Cnoerar| but my right- 
cous one shall live by faith... Vulg. 
Justus autem meus ex fide vivit (sic). 
The argument requires that the words 
ex riotews (noerat Should be taken to- 
gether. The just—the true believer 
—requires faith, trust in the unseen, 
for life. Such faith is the support 
of endurance (vzopovn) and the seal 
of confidence (appyota). 

It is said that the phrase was held 
in Rabbinic teaching to declare the 
essence of the Law: Delitzsch, Ré- 
merbrief 8.75. Compare Gal. iii. 11; 
Rom. i. 17. 

kal éay vaoot.| and if he, who has 
been spoken of as ‘the just, draw 
(shrink) back, Vulg. quod si subtrax- 
erit se. The insertion of ‘any man,’ 
so as to avoid the thought of the fall- 
ing away of ‘the just one,’ is wholly 
unwarranted, and it is precisely this 
contingency which gives the point to 
the words (comp. v. 32 daria devres). 
Thus Theophylact says expressly éav 
UmooretAntat oO Oikatos. 

The word vmooré\Neo Oa implies a 
shrinking away from fear of or regard 
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39 yjuels O€ OUK éopev Yrmocto\Ac els amwelay, 
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[X. 39 


dAXNa 


' / lod 
mictewc Els mepiTroinow YuXnS. 


39 dmuwdlas &*. 


for another. Compare Wisd. vi. 8 ov 
yap UmooTEAEiTal Mpocemoy oO mayT@Y 


deonérys. Job xiii, 8 (DB Nv); 


Deut, 1. 17; Hx. xxiii. 213° Gals ii 12 
(dréoreAXev kal apdpicev Eavrov); Acts 
XxN27(20): 

odk €vd. 7 Wr. p. ev av.| my soul hath 
no pleasure in him, Vulg. non place- 
bit anime mee. The construction 
evd. év is a reproduction of the He- 


brew 2 75M. Compare Matt. iii. 17 


and parallel; xvii. 5; 1 Cor. x. 5; 2 Cor. 
xii. 10. Evdoxei eis is also found: 
[Matt. xii. 18]; 2 Pet. i. 17. 

For 7 Wvy7 wou compare Is. i. 14. 

39. tueis O€...0r00T.| But we are 
not of shrinking back (of them that 
shrink back)... Vulg. nos autem non 
sumus subtractionis (all. add. jiliz). 
The thought of shrinking back is at 
once put aside. 

The writer here identifies his readers 
with himself, as before he has iden- 
tified himself with them (vi. I; 2. 
26.1): 


The genitives vmoarodjs, miatews, 
express that which marks the two 
classes. Our character is not ex- 
pressed by ‘shrinking back’ but by 
‘faith” Compare c¢. xii. 11 (ov Soket 
xapas eva); 1 Thess. v. 5 (ovK éopey 
vukros, . 8 ruépas dvres); I Cor. Xiv. 
33 (ovK éotw adxaracracias 6 Oeds); 
Luke ix. 55 (ofov mvevpatos éote); 
Acts ix. 2 (rs 6000 dvras). 

Primasius dwells on the ‘filii’ of 
his Latin text: non sumus ego et vos 
filii eorum paganorum et gentilium 
qui se subtrahunt a vita fidei...sed 
sumus filii patriarcharum... 

*Amedeva, Which occurs here only in 
the Hpistle, is the opposite of ca- 
tnpia, Which is represented vividly 
under one aspect as mepuroinots W- 
xis (Vulg. acguisttio (O. L. renas- 
centia) anime). This phrase exactly 
expresses the Lord’s promise Luke 
xxi. 19 ev TH vmopovn dav Ktnoerbe 
Tas Wuxas tuev. Compare also Luke 
XVli. 33 (Cwoyornoer); Matt. x. 39. 

For repuroinais see 1 Thess. v. 9; 
2 Thess. ii. 14. 
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Additional Note on the reading of x. 1. 


The clause xar évavrov rais adrais...dvvarac is given with unusual 
variations of form by the most ancient authorities. 


(1) raisavrais Ovclas as mpoopéepovow... ovdémore Sdvavra....O. 
(2) raisavrais Ouciasatray as mpoopépovow...  ovdérrore SUvayrat...NPo. 
(3) tais avrais Ovolas mpoopepovow...[at]ovdémrore Sdvavrat...A syr. hl. 
arm. 
(4) Tats adrais voias ais mpooépovow... — oddérore Sdvarat...D,H,me 
vg. 


The later manuscripts are divided between dvvara: and Svvarvra, a few 
read ais for ds, and a few omit the relative, one adding ai before ovdérore, 
The Latin and Egyptian versions read dvvara. The Syriac Versions 
represent dvvayra:, and translate the first clause as a finite sentence. (‘For 
there was in the Law...,’ ‘ For since the Law had...’), but there is no reason 
to suppose that this fact points to any further variation of the text not now 
preserved in the Greek copies. The translators treated oxidy yap ¢ywv 6 
vopos...as an ‘absolute clause’ (so Theophylact expressly); and, if dvvayra is 
read, this appears to be the only way of dealing with the passage. It must 
be supposed that the construction of the sentence is suddenly broken after 
mpaypareyv, and the subject changed from the Law to the priests. In this 
case two explanations of the second clause are possible, represented by (3) 
and by (1), (2). 

If (3) is adopted the sense will be that given by the Harklean Syriac : 
‘For since the Law has a shadow...they [the priests, the appointed 
ministers, | make offering year by year with the same sacrifices continually, 
which can never make perfect...’ This is the general view of Theodoret, but 
such a sense of duciats rpoopépevy is most strange, and the whole construction 
is singularly harsh, for there is nothing to lead to a sudden break. 

If the general form of (1) and (2) be taken, for the addition of avray 
appears to be simply an emphasising of the action of the Levitical ministers, 
we must translate : ‘ For since the Law has a shadow...they [the priests] can 
never with the same sacrifices year by year, which they offer continually, 
make perfect...’ So Theophylact: but the harshness of the construction is 
still essentially the same as before, though it is hidden in the rendering ; 
and, according to the teaching of the Epistle, the Law, and not the priest, 
is the instrument of the divine action. ‘The Law made nothing perfect.’ 

Hence it is best to adopt (as in the notes) the reading Svvara, and to 
regard the construction as continuous throughout. The change from 
dvvarae to Sivavrat (AYNATA!) is Of a type which occurs constantly and it was 
suggested by zpoodépovow. It seems right also to adopt the ais of the 
same authorities (comp. vi. 10), though it may be thought that such an 
attraction would be more likely to be introduced than changed. The 
preceding -ats cannot be urged confidently on either side, yet it explains 
naturally the omission of the relative in the form ais. 
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Additional Note on x. 5. The Body of Chrost. 


The idea of ‘the Body of Christ’ has a very wide and important bearing 
upon the apprehension of the truth of the Incarnation. The ‘body’ is the 
one complete organism through which the life is realised under special 
conditions. The body, if we may so speak, is the expression of the life in 
terms of the environment. Thus the one life of the Son of man is equally 
manifested under different circumstances by ‘the body of humiliation’ and 
by ‘the body of glory.’ 

The conception of ‘the body’ is fundamentally different from that of 
‘flesh and blood, the symbolic (representative) elements, which go to form 
our present bodies. Of these ‘the blood’ is taken to symbolise the principle 
of the earthly life. That in us which is represented by ‘the blood’ has no 
place in the body of the Resurrection (Luke xxiv. 39 odpka kai doréa. 
Compare the early addition to Eph. v. 30). 

We have then to consider the relation of the Lord’s ‘body of humilia- 
tion,’ and of His ‘body of glory,’ to humanity and to men. 

The writer of the Epistle in treating finally of the Lord’s redemptive 
and consummative work finds the lesson which he desires to convey in the 
words of the Psalmist spoken in the person of the Christ: Zo Z am come to 
do Thy will, O Lord: a body didst Thou prepare for me. 

This earthly body became the organ of a perfect, a universal, human 
life. By the offering of His body (x. 10) in the absolute service of life, in 
the voluntary endurance of death, the Lord fulfilled the destiny of man as 
created, and bore the penalty which fallen man had brought upon himself. 
In the offering of Himself He offered to God the humanity which He had 
taken. The effect of this offering is both individual and social. Hach 
believer finds himself in Christ, and in Him realises the fulfilment of his 
own destiny. He was potentially included in Him, so that the death of 
Christ was his death, and the life of Christ through death is his own life. 
At the same time the separated fragments of creation are brought together, 
and the barriers by which men are kept apart are removed. 

These thoughts find clear expression in the Apostolic writings : 

He Himself bore (avnveycey carried up and laid as upon an altar) our 
sins IN HIS BODY upon the tree, that we having died unto sin might live 
unto righteousness (1 Pet. ii. 24). 

Ye were made dead to the law through THE BODY OF CHRIST (Rom. vii. 
4; comp. Vi. 3 ff.). 

By the offering of THE Body or Jusus Curist we have been sanctified 
(Hebr. x. 10). 

So far the personal effects accomplished through ‘the Body of Christ’— 
‘the Body of His humiliation’—are affirmed. The wider effects are described 
no less distinctly. 

It was the good pleasure [of the Father]...through Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself, having made peace through the blood of His cross 
...and you did he reconcile (amoxaty\dakev) in THE BODY OF His FLESH 
through death...(Col. i. 1g—22). 
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He is our peace, who made both one (ra duddrepa &v)...that He might 
create in Himself of the twain one new man (rods dvo...<is &va Kawdy avOpw- 
mov); and might reconcile them both in one Bovy unto God through the 
cross...(Eph. ii. 14— 16). 

What is thus begun has to be fulfilled. This fellowship with the The work 
ascended Christ finds a realisation on earth. There is still an organism of pagel 

5 5 in His 
the life of the Son of man, a Body through which He works, and to which Body, the 
men may minister. Church. 

I... fill up on my part (avravarAnps) that which is lacking of the afflic- 
tions of Christ in my flesh for His Bovy’s sake, which is the Church (Col. 
i. 24). 

Of this Body He is even now the Head : 

The Father...gave Him to be head over all things to the Church, which 
is His Bopy...(Eph. i. 23; comp. iv. 15; v. 23). 

He is the head of tax Bovy, the Church...(Col. i. 18). 

This Body is necessarily one, even as Christ is one: 

In one Spirit were we all baptized into onn Bony, whether Jews or 
Greeks, whether bond or free (1 Cor. xii. 13). 

There is ONE BODY and one Spirit...one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all...ph. iv. 4, 5). 

Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, to the which also ye were 
called in ONE BODY (Col. iii. 15). 

At the same time, like the natural body, it ‘grows’ by the action of its 
own vital law through the ministry of its constituent parts, and it is ‘built 
up’ by the introduction of new members ; but ‘growth’ and ‘building up’ are 
alike manifestations of the informing power of Christ, the Head : 

... the Head, from Whom all tun Bovy, being supplied and knit together 
through the joints and bands, increaseth with the increase of God (avéeu 
thy avénaow Tov Geov) (Col. ii. 19). 

He gave some to be apostles, and some prophets,...for (apos) the 
perfecting of the saints, unto (eis) the work of ministering, unto the 
building up (oikodopun) of THE BODY OF CurRist (Eph. iv. 11, 12). 

From Whom aul THE BoDY...maketh the increase of THE BODY unto the 
building up of itself in love (Eph. iv. 16). 

Into this Body Christians are incorporated by Baptism : 

We are members of His Bopy (Eph. v. 30; comp. v. 26); 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

And they are sustained in their vital union with Christ by the fellowship 
of His body and blood (1 Cor. x. 16 f.). 

So it is that Christians themselves are one body in Christ (Rom. xii. 5) ; 
and severally members one of another (Eph. iv. 25; Rom. xii. 5), sharing in 
a common life but charged with different offices (Rom. xii. 4, 6 ff.; 1 Cor. 
xii. 27 vpeis eore cpa Xpiorod kal péAyn ek pépovs); and under this aspect 
our bodies are members of Christ (1 Cor. vi. 15). 

It is obvious that the view which is thus opened to us of the Body 
of Christ as the one organism, if the word may be allowed, through which 
His life is fulfilled, throws light upon the ‘words of Institution’ at the Last 
Supper. Christ does not say ‘This is my flesh’: He does say ‘ This is my 
blood” He offers us part in the one organisation of the One Life which 
transcends earth (7his is My BopyY, 1 Cor. xi. 24; Matt. xxvi. 26; Mk. xiv, 
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22; Lk. xxii. 19): He offers us the virtue of His life on earth through which 
we may now fulfil our work. Compare Additional Note on St John vi. 

The discernment and appropriation of this spiritual reality is at once 
the great trial and the highest blessing of the Christian life (...77 he discern 
not THE BODY. 1 Oor. xi. 27—29). 


Additional Note on x. 7. The expression of an end 
or purpose. 


The pur- The purpose or end of an action is expressed in the Greek of the N. T. 
pose, end, by many different forms of construction which are found also in classical 
expressed Janguage, though the relative frequency of their occurrence varies in different 


Py periods: each form presents the thought under a distinct aspect; and it 
will be interesting to the student to consider in connexion the examples 
which are offered in the Epistle. The purpose or end—if we use the words 
in a very wide sense—is expressed in the Epistle by (1) the infinitive, 
(2) the preposition eis, (3) the final particles dws, iva, (4) the conjunction 
@OTE. 

(x) The (1) The infinitive. 

Infinitive. 


The infin. is used to mark the end in two forms: 
(a) The simple infin. : 
v. 5 6 xptoros ovx éavroy éddéacev yevnOjqva dpytepéa... 
vi. 10 ov yap adckos 0 Geds emidabéc Oat Tod Epyou Umar... 
vi. 18 of karapuyovres Kparfoat... 
ix. 24 (elopAOev) viv eudancOjva...od8 iva moAddKs mpoopéepn 
€auToV... 
xi, 8 ABpadw varnkovoer e&edOeiv... 


In these cases the injin. is the complement of the direct verbal 
statement, defining how that was fulfilled. 
Compare also vii. 5, II, 27. 


(6) The infin. with gen. rod: 


X. 7, 9 lSov, fkw Tov moujoae TO OéAnpad wou (LXX.). 
xi. 5 ‘“Evdy pereréOn rod pn ideiv Odvarov. 


Here the gen. seems to express that which is closely connected with 
the action as its motive (or cause). 

The gen. in v. 12 is probably to be explained differently. 

This construction is characteristic of St Luke. It is not found in St 
John (? Apoc. xii. 7) or St Mark (not iv. 3). For the use in the txx. see 
Moulton-Winer, pp. 41of. 

In St Luke ii. 22, 24 the two uses of the infin. occur together. 
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(2) The preposition eis. (2) Prepo- 
sitions. 
(a) Eis with nouns: 
i, 14 eis Scaxoviav dmooreANOpeva. 
iii. 5 els waptupiov rdv adnOnoopevor. 
ix. 15 Oavdrov yevouevov eis arodkUTpoow Tav...rapaBacear... 
ix. 26 cis dOérnow rhs duaptias...repavépwrar. 
X. 19 €xovres...mappynoiav eis THv eloodov... 


The preposition corresponds with the English ‘for,’ ‘unto, and in com- 
bination with the noun describes the direct purpose of the action. 
Compare the use of mpos, Vv. 14; vi. 11; ix. 13. 


(6) Eis with infin. and art.: 


Bs , a ¢ F 

ii. 17 Serer... .ouovwOjvar...iva ed. yévytat...cis TO (AdoKec Oa... 
se n > ‘ > / 

Vil. 25 (av eis TO evtvyxavewy. 

Vill. 3 was dpytepeds eis TO mpoopépe...kabiorara... 

ix. 14 xcaaptet...eis TO Natpevewy... 

2. ‘ > \ a > - c , 

ix. 28 ...1poceveyGels cis ro mohAG@y dveveyKety apaprias... 

Xi. 3 vootpev karnpticOat,..€is TO pun...yeyoveva, 

xii. 10 0 6€ (émaidevev)...eis TO peradaBetv... 
eee / c Cal >, \ Led 

X1ll, 21 ...KaTapTloat vuas...€is TO TOLNOAL... 


Here the end appears, in the light of a result which is (at least 
potentially) secured by the foregoing action rather than as a purpose 
aimed at. The difference will be realised by substituting in vii. 25 iva ev- 
tuyxavn for eis To evtrvyxavew. See also ii. 17; v. I (notes). 

This construction is very rare in St Luke: v. 17; Acts vii. 19. 


(3) The final particles dros, iva. 


@) “Oras is rare in the Epistles generally. It occurs: (3) Final 
ip g Me 3 

ae P 3 ; 3 - z ; particles. 

ii. 9 ...BAéroper...corepavapevov, ows xapitt Geov...yevanrat... 


ix. 15 pecirns eoriv, dros...tiv emayyeAlav haBooy of KeKAnpEvOL..., 


(b) “Iva and iva pn are frequent. 
(a) “Iva. 


, ¢ , 

ll 14 ...pereoyxev...tva KaTapynon... 
— 17 ...dperev...duormOjnvar iva éhenpov yéevnrat... 
iv. 16 mpocepxmpeda...iva MaBoper... 
v. I ...kaSiorara... iva mpoopépy..- 
vi. 18 ...€uecirevoev...iva...mapakAnow exopey... 
ix. 25 ov (cionAdev) iva roddakis mpoapéepy Eavrov. 
xe 9 avaipel...iva...0THON. 
XK. 36 ...éyere ypelav...iva...kouionabe... 

? , oa Uy 
xi. 35 ...00 mpoodeEdpevor...iva...TVXoow... 

oe col / a / 

xii. 27 ...dnAol...perabcow...iva pelvy... 
xiii. 12 ...va aytaoy...emabev. 
xili, 17 reiOeoOe...iva...moaow... 
Xili. 19 mapakadG...iva,..dmoxaraoTada viv. 
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(4) @ore. 


Christ has 
gained for 
man the 
end of his 
creation. 


i. In rela- 
tion to 
spiritual 
powers ; 
and 
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(8) "Iva pr. 
iii. 13 mapaxaneire...iva xn oxAnpuvO7 Tis... 
iv. II omovddoopev...iva py...Tls...7éEoN- +: 
Vi. 12 €mtOupodper...evdelkvucOar orovdny...iva py... yéernoOs... 
xi. 28 memoinkey TO mac xa...iva pn.. Olyp. 
xi. 40 ...T00 Geod...mpoBreWapévov, iva py...TeAeLwOGour. 
Xli. 3 dvadoyioaobc...iva pn Kapnre... 
xii. 13 rpoxuds opOas rovetre...iva pn...€kTparn. 
In all these cases there is the thought of a definite end aimed at in the 
foregoing action. 


(4) “Gore. 


Xxill. 6 elpynkev...ooTe...déyew... 


The particle gives the natural sequence of that which has been stated. 


Additional Note on x. 10. The effects of Christs Sacrifice. 


The effect of Christ’s Sacrifice of Himself is presented in different 
places of the Epistle under various aspects in relation to man’s position 
and needs. In consequence of sinfulness and sin man is spiritually in 
bondage, in debt, alienated from God. He requires redemption, forgive- 
ness, atonement, reconciliation. All these blessings Christ has brought to 
humanity by His Incarnation, His Life, His Passion, His Ascension. By 
His perfect fulfilment of the destiny of man under the conditions of the 
Fall, He has brought again within man’s reach the end of his creation 
(Ps) Villy ils ft): 

The general teaching of the Epistle upon the subject can be summarised 
most conveniently into two heads : 


i. The effect of Christ’s Sacrifice on the general relation of man to 
spiritual powers. 


ii. The effect of Christ’s Sacrifice on man’s personal state. 
i. The relation of man to spiritual powers. 


(1) The might of the devil is brought to naught. Christ was Incarnate 
iva Sia rob Oavdrov Karapyjon Tov Td Kpdros éyovra Tod Oavdrov Tor ~ore Toy 
didBodop (ii. 14). Comp. Apoe. i. 18. 

(2) Asa consequence of this men are delivered from 


(a) a present tyranny: kal dmadddén rovrous daot PoB@ Oavarov 
dia mavros Tot Chv €voxot Hoay Sovdelas (ii. 15); and 

(b) an obligation contracted in the past: Oavdrov yevopévou eis 
drohitpwow Tav emi Th mpdtn SaOyky rapaBacewy (ix. 15). Comp. ix. 22, x. 
18 (apeous); ix. 12 aiwvia AUTpwors. 
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(3) At the same time a propitiation is offered for the sins of the people, 
so that they can come before God: ii. 17, 18. 


These blessings are made permanent because the dominion of sin is set 
at naught, shewn in its essential impotence: els d0érnow rhs dpaprias dia 
THs Gvoias avrod meavépwrat (ix. 26). 
i. Man’s personal state. ii, man’s 


personal 


Man was created to gain the divine likeness: he needs therefore <4, 4, 


perfect hallowing. 

He is sin-stained : he needs cleansing. 

He has powers capable of exercise, cultivation, development: he needs 
perfecting. 

These three, hallowing, cleansing, perfecting, are connected in the 
Epistle with Christ's Sacrifice in Life and Death. 


(1) Hallowing: 

(a) The purpose of Christ: “Incods iva dyiaon dva rod idiov atparos 
Tov Aaoy, €Ew THs mUAns émaGey (xii. 12). 

(6) The fact: 76 aipa rhs diabjKns ev & Hyracbn (Xx. 29). 

(c) The realisation: €y 6 Oedjpare nyacpévor éeopev did THs mpoo- 
opas Tov cdpartos Incov Xpiorod epama€ (X. 10). pa mpooopa rerehei@xer 
eis TO Ouvekes TOUS aytaCopévous (Cx 14). The work is complete on the divine 
side (jyacpévol, TeTeAel@xev) and gradually appropriated on man’s side 


(aytaCopevous). 

(d) The ground: 6 re dyagwy kal of dyraCopevor e& évos maytes (ii. 
11). The Redemption completes and crowns the purpose of Creation, which 
included the possibility of it. 

(e) An object of human effort: Swxere...rov ayracpov, ot xwpls 
ovdels Owerae Toy KUptoy (xii. 14). 

(2) Cleansing. 
Consecration requires as the beginning of its actual fulfilment cleansing. 

This is presented 

(a) Generally: caOapiopov rév dpaptidy tromoapevos (i. 3). 

(0) Individually: 76 aiwa rod ypuotod...xabapret THY ovvelSnow Nav 
d7ro vexpov Epyav eis TO Karpevew Bed (dye (IX. 14). 

(c) As complete on the divine part: Ova ro pydepiay exew ere 
ouvelOnow apaptiay Tovs anak kexabapiopevous (X. 2). 

(d) As extending to the scene of man’s heavenly service: avra ra 
érovpama Kpeirroot Ovoias mapa tavras (kabapitera) (ix. 23). 

(3) Perfecting. 
The perfecting of men is wholly dependent on Christ’s own perfecting 

(comp. Addit. Note on ii. 10). Of this perfecting we see 

(a) The ground, in Christ’s work: rereAeiwxey eis TO Sunveces Tods 
dyraCopévous (X. 14). 
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Different 
forms in 
which the 
work is 
presented. 


i, Ayid- 
sew. 


li. Kadapi- 
few 
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(b) The accomplishment, according to a purpose of God slowly 
fulfilled to our eyes: tod Oeod rept war Kpetrroy Te mpoBrteWrapevov, iva pi 
xopis nudv TehecwOdory (Xi. 40). 


(c) The partial fulfilment in a vision of the heavenly city : mpoce- 
Andvare...rvevpace dikaiwy TeTehevopévey (Kil. 23). 


In this connexion it is desirable to study together the four verbs which 
present typical views of Christ’s work, xaapi{ew, tedevodvv, ihdoxeo Oar, 
dyid¢ew. The two former deal with man in himself in his present and final 
state: the two latter with man in his relation to God as devoted to and in 
fellowship with Him. Of these reAecody and idaoxecOa have been dis- 
cussed elsewhere (Additional Notes on ¢. ii. 10; 1 John, ii. 2): aydagew and 
ca0api¢ew still require notice. 


The sense of ‘holy’ (dos) is derived from the highest application of 
the word to God Himself. God is spoken of as ‘holy’ under the aspect of 
His inviolable purity, majesty, awe-inspiring glory. Those who are 
devoted to Him that they may reflect His character are ‘holy’ (@y:o). That 
is hallowed which is made to minister to the manifestation of His glory: 
Matt. vi. 9 (dycacOjTw 7d dvoud gov); comp. 1 Pet. iii. 15. 

Hence generally dyeatew, WD, wpa (unclassical, partly represented 
by ayi¢ew), has two man’s senses. 

(1) To set apart for God : to separate from ‘the world.’ 


(2) To make conformable in character to such a dedication. Com- 
pare Lev. xx. 26. 


As applied to Christians there are therefore two distinct aspects of the 
words ‘holy,’ ‘hallowed’: the initial consecration which marks the destiny 
for which as Christians they are set apart—the ‘indelible character’ in 
theological language, which is given by Baptism—and the progressive 
hallowing by which the divine likeness is slowly formed (comp. John x. 36; 
xvii. 19). The different tenses in which the verb is used place the different 
aspects of ‘hallowing’ in a clear light. 

Thus the aorist marks the historic fact: x. 29 Me @ yyvao6n) (xiii. 12); 
John x. 36. 

The present shews the continuous process by which the divine gift is 
slowly realised from stage to stage in the individual life or in successive 
generations : x. 14 (rovs dyva¢opévovs); ii. II. 

The perfect expresses a state abiding in its divine stability: Acts xx. 
32 (LXX.); xxvi. 18; 1 Cor. i. 2; vii. 14; Rom. xv. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 21. 

The use of the pres. and perf. together in John xvii. 19 is instructive. 

ii. The idea of ‘purity’ (xa@aporns, kaOapds) expresses primarily the 
satisfaction of external conditions. In the first instance it marks 
ceremonial cleanness. The leper as unclean was excluded from the 
outward commonwealth of Israel. He was restored by cleansing (Matt. 
viii. 2 f.). 

Hence kaOapifew (V0 very rarely 8OM, the corresponding classical 
form is kaOaipewy) is 


(1) To remove outward defilement ; and so to make ceremonially fit 
to draw near to God. 
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(2) To remove spiritual defilement ; and so to make morally fit to 
come before God. Comp. Acts xv. 9; Eph. v. 26; Tit. ii. 14; 1 John i. 7. 


The difference between dy:d¢ew, caapifew, and idoxer Oa may be pre- Relation 
sented in another light by the consideration of the parallel forms dy:acpds, of dyed Sew, 
kabapiopés, ihacpds. Of these dy:acpés is prospective, and points forward <¢2asew, 

A ats pes 3 iNacKkec Oar. 
to a future state not yet attained (xii. 14); xaapiopyds is retrospective and 
points to a past which has been done away (i. 3; 2 Pet.i.9); iAacpds marks 
the present restoration of fellowship with God, by the removal of that 
which stays the outflow of His love (1 John ii. 2). 

The use of the words in the Lxx. is of considerable interest (see Ley. viii. Use in the 
15; xvi. 19 f.); and each of them is used to represent 123: dyid¢ew, Ex. UX* 
XXix. 33; kaOapi¢ew, Hx. xxix. 36 f.; xxx. 10; tAdoxecOa, Ps. lxiv. (Ixv.) 

4; Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 38; Ixxviii. (Ixxix.) 9. Comp. Eph. v. 26. 

It may be added that both dyid¢ew and xadapitew are used in certain 

connexions of divine and of human action. 


i. Of divine action: aysd¢ew, John xvii. 17; 1 Thess. v. 23 ; kadapicew, 
Acts xv. 9; Tit. ii. 14; 1 Johni. 7. 

ii, Of human action: ayid¢ew, 1 Pet. ili. 15: xaOapi¢ew, James iv. 8 ; 
2 Cor. vii. I. 


The verb d:xacody is not found in the Epistle. 


Additional Note on x. 37 f. On the quotation from 
Hab. ii. 3 f. 


The quotation in c. x. 37 f. consists of an introductory clause [eri yap] 
puxpov ooov dco from Is. xxvi. 20, and an adaptation of the Lxx. version 
of Hab. ii. 3, 4. 


The text of the Lxx. is 


, a a > , 
[Svore ere Opacis els Kaupov...... 
, 
eayv voTepnan, vmopewov avroy,| 
of 
OTe epxopevos n&ee kat ov pn xpovion’ 
Zav vmootetAnral, ovK evdokel 4 Wux7 ev auto’ 
é€ay vmooreiAnrat, vdoket 7 Wuxy pov UTG 
€ \ , > , , > , 
6 d€ Sikatos ek micteds pov (A pov ék m.) Cyoerat. 


The Hebrew is rendered (R. V.). 


[For the vision is yet for the appointed time... 

Though wt tarry, wait for tt ;] 

Because tt will surely come, it will not delay. 

Behold, his soul is puffed up, it is not upright in him: 
But the just shall live by his faith. 


In contrast with both the writer of the Epistle gives : 


eas , Ca \ , , 4 
6 épxopevos Her Kat Ov xpovicres 
, / 
6 8é dixaids [pov] ex micrews (noerat, 
1 ea v in 3k evdokel 7 Wuxn pou ev avta 
kal éay vrooretAntat ovK evooKel 7 Wuyn p Q. 
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He that cometh shall come, and shall not tarry. 
But my righteous (just) one shall live by faith ; 
And if he shrink back, my soul hath no pleasure in him. 


A comparison of these words with those of the Lxx., taken in connexion 
with the introductory clause, shews that the writer is freely using familiar 
language to convey his own thought. The uxx. had given a personal in- 
terpretation to the Vision which embodied the divine promise: wait for 
Him (i.e.the Lord, or His representative); and the writer of the Epistle, in 
the light of his Christian faith, defines the Person ‘He that cometh,’ even 
the Ascended Christ, adding the article and so separating épyopevos from 
néeu. It was natural therefore that he should at once connect with this 
assurance of the coming of the Saviour the reward of faith, and transpose 
to the end the clause which reveals the peril of slackened zeal. By this 
adaptation prophetic words conveyed the lesson which he desired to enforce, 
and the associations which they carried with them gave a solemn colouring 
to the thought of necessary endurance. The deliverance from Chaldea, 
however real, was not such as Israel looked for. 

The text of the Epistle has influenced some mss. of the txx. (which 
give some 6 épxdpuevos and others ov ypovice: -vet) and patristic quotations : 
Euseb. Dem. Ev. vi. 14 (p. 276); Cyr. Alex. Jn Is. c. viii. 3 (ii. 134); 
Theophlet. ad loc. 

It is interesting to notice that the words of the same passage are 
combined with words of Malachi (iii. 1) in Clem. 1 ad Cor. 23...cuppap- 
Tupovons Kal Ths ypaphs ore 

taxyd n&er Kal ov yporeei, 
kal eEaidyns n&et 0 KUptos els TOY vaov avTod, 
Kal 6 dytos by vets mpoodokare (LXX. 6 dyyeAos tis SiabyKns dv dpeis 


Oeere). 


EXOT} 
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17/ \ ve 2 
XI. €orw € riots éXmiCopévwr vrooracts, mpay- 
/ a ? / ° 2 
MaTwv edeyxos ov BXETOMEVWY* 2év TavTH yap €uap- 
é 


1 tréctacw D,*. 


ii. The past triumphs of Faith (e. 
xi. I—40). 

The reference to Faith, as the 
characteristic of the true people of 
God, leads the writer of the Epistle 
to develop at length the lesson of 
Faith given in the records of the Old 
Covenant. From the first the divine 
revelation has called out Faith. The 
elementary presuppositions of religion, 
the existence and moral attributes of 
God and the creation of the world, 
rest on Faith. Hence it is to be 
expected that Faith should still find 
its appropriate trial. Thus the appeal 
to the past experience of the readers, 
and to the general law of God’s deal- 
ings, is confirmed in detail by the 
manifold experience of the saints. 

The development of the work of 
Faith appears to follow an intelligible 
and natural plan. The writer first 
marks the characteristics of Faith 
generally (v. 1) and its application to 
the elementary conceptions of re- 
ligion (v. 3; comp. v. 6). He then 
shews that the spiritual history of the 
world is a history of the victories of 
Faith. This is indicated by the frag- 
mentary records of the old world (4— 
7), and more particularly by the 
records of the growth of the Divine 
Society (7 ékkAnoia). This was founded 
in the Faith of obedience and patience 
of the patriarchs (8—16); and built 
up in the Faith of sacrifice, sustained 
against natural judgment (17—22); 
and carried to victory by the Faith of 
conquest (23—31). The later action 
of Faith in the work of the people of 
God is indicated up to the last na- 
tional conflict under the Maccabees 
(32—38); and it is then declared that 
all these preliminary victories of Faith 
await their consummation from the 
Faith of Christians (39, 40). 


Bver.: Bovoudvwy A. 


The contents of the chapter may 
therefore be thus arranged: 

(1) ev. I—2. Preliminary view 
of the characteristics and work of 
Faith. 

(2) wv. 3—7. Faith as seen in 
the prophetic records of the old 
world. 

(3) 22> 8— 32" 
Patriarchs: 

(a) The Faith of Obedience and 
Patience. 
(6) The Faith of Sacrifice. 

(4) vv. 23—31. The Faith of Con- 
flict and Conquest. 

G)) wo 13238: 
national life. 

(6) wv. 39, 40. Conclusion. 

(1) 1—2. General view of the 
characteristics and work of Faith. 

The reality, the sphere, and the 
power of Faith are affirmed (v. 1); 
and the religious history of mankind 
is appealed to generally in support of 
its claims (v. 2). 

tNow faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the test of things 
(objects) not seen; 2for herein the 
elders had witness borne to them. 

I. € d€ mw. €Am....00 Bren] Now 
Siuith is the substance of things hoped 
Sor, the test of objects not seen. Vulg. 
est autem fides sperandorum sub- 
stantia, rerum argumentum non 
parentum (Later texts give spe- 
randarum and apparentium): Aug. 
sperantium substantia, convictio re- 
rum que non videntur. 

The order (€orw dé mioris) shews 
that the object of the writer is not to 
give a formal definition of Faith but 
to bring out characteristics of Faith 
which bear upon his argument. It 
seems to suggest the affirmation of 
the reality of faith as well as the 
nature of faith, as if it were ‘Now 


The Faith of the 


Faith active in 
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faith is, and it is this...’ This fulness 
of meaning explains the yap which 
follows. 

The copula stands similarly at the 
beginning of the sentence: Lk. viii. 
Ir; 2 Cor. xi. 10; 1 Tim. vi. 6; 1 John 
i. 5. (Wisd. xv. 9.) 

The noun (riorss) has no article as 
indicating faith in its abstract concep- 
tion, and not specially the Christian 
faith, Comp. Rom. i. 5; iii. 28 
(Moulton- Winer, p. 149). 

In the characterisation of Faith 
which is given we have to consider 
(a) its object and (8) its office. Its 
object is eAmuCopeva and mpaypara ov 
Bderopeva: its office is to be the 
vmooracis Of the former, the ¢deyxos 
of the latter. 

(a) The object of Faith is distinctly 
intelligible. Faith essentially deals 
with the future and with the unseen, 
the regions not entered by direct 
physical experience. The statement is 
perfectly general (‘things hoped for,’ 
‘objects not seen’), and not specific in 
regard to the contents of the revela- 
tion given by God. Faith deals with 
everything which comes under these 
two categories. By Faith we attach 
the idea of permanence to the law 
which represents the results of past 
observation. By Faith we discern the 
love which is offered to our notice by 
outward signs. 

In considering things ‘future’ and 
‘unseen’ it will be felt that hope has 
a wider range than sight. Hope in- 
cludes that which is internal as well 
as that which is external. Hence 
eAmuopeva is left indefinite as ex- 
tending to the whole field of mental 
and spiritual activity, while mpaypara 
ov Breroueva suggest a definite order 
of objects and events outside the 
believer, which are conceived of as 
realities which may fall under man’s 
senses. Under another aspect ‘things 
hoped for’ are more limited than 
‘objects not seen, for the latter 
embrace all that belongs to the 
requital and purification of the 
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guilty, and the present government 
of God. 

(8) In regard to the office of Faith 
it may be laid down that the inter- 
pretations of the two words vrdoracts 
..édeyxos... must be coordinate: that 
they must describe Faith under the 
same general aspect. Now, as far as 
the description of Faith here is con- 
cerned, it may be presented to us in 
regard to what it zs, as a particular 
frame of mind, or in regard to what 
it does, as producing particular results. 
Senses have been given to vréoracts 
and @deyxos which correspond with 
both views. Thus vmdcraors has been 
translated ‘assurance,’ a meaning 
which it has in ¢. iii. 14. And again 
‘essence’ (substance), that is, that 
which gives real existence to a thing, 
a sense closely akin to the sense 
in i. 3. So too édeyyos has been 
translated ‘conviction, that is, the 
feeling of certainty, and ‘proof, that 
is, the nieans by which certainty is 
gained. 

The two senses of vrdoracis are 
well established; but it is difficult to 
suppose that ¢deyyos can express a 
state. 

If then ¢Aeyxos must be understood 
of the ‘proof, the ‘test,’ by which the 
reality of the unseen is established; 
it seems to follow necessarily that the 
parallel meaning must be given to 
umooraois, ‘that which gives true 
existence’ to an object. 

This meaning is that which is uni- 
formly followed by the Greek Fathers: 
erevon Ta ev eAmidte avuréorata eivat 
doxei, 9 miotis Urdcracw adrois xapi- 
Cerar’ paddov S€ od yapiverac adr’ 
avTo €oTWw ovoia avTay* oioy 7 ava- 
oTagis ov mapayéyovey ovdé eorw éy 
vmoordcet, GAN 1 eAmis vhlornow 
adtny év tH tperépa Wox_ (Chrys.). 
So Theophylact: ovciwcis éore téy 
para dvtey Kal vmdoracis Toy pr 
vpeordérev ; and Theodoret: mpds rhy 
Tov eAmiConévav Oewpiay opOarpos rir 
yiverat, kat deixvucw os dheordra Ta 
pndéro yeyevnueva. 


XI. 3] 


TupnOnoav ot mperBuTEpot. 


The Latin renderings also follow 
this interpretation without variation 
(substantia), though they present many 
differences in other parts of the sen- 
tence; and the Latin Fathers repro- 
duce the ideas already quoted from 
the Greek Fathers. 

Nor is it a valid objection that 
vmooracrs is not in this case strictly 
‘essence’ as applied to the several 
objects of hope, but (generally) that 
which gives reality to them. For it 
is in virtue of Faith that things 
hoped for are now, so that Faith is 
their essence in regard to the actual 
experience of the believer. 

Thus the general scope of the 
statement is to shew that the future 
and the unseen can be made real for 
men by Faith. 

Things which in the succession of 
time are still ‘hoped for’ as future 
have a true existence in the eternal 
order ; and this existence Faith brings 
home to the believer as a real fact. 
So also things unseen are not mere 
arbitrary fancies: Faith tries them, 
tests them, brings conviction as to 
their being. 

For vméoracis compare i. 3 note; 
ili, 14 note (2 Cor. ix. 4; xi. 17); and 
Philo de migr. Abr. § 9 (i. 442 M.); 
and for ra €AmiCoveva compare I Pet. 
1. 13; 1 Cor. xv. 19; Rom. viii. 24 f.; 
1 Tim. iv. Io. 

The word édeyyos is found here 
only in N. T. (in 2 Tim. iii. 16 1. 
edeypov). The verb edéyyew is not 
unfrequent (c. xii. 5). Compare es- 
pecially John xvi. 8 note. 

The sense of ‘proof’ is found in 
classical writers from Euripides down- 
wards. In the Lxx. éAeyyos is frequent 
in the sense of ‘reproof” (Job xxiii. 
4, 7 do not seem to form excep- 
tions.) 

For mpayparev compare vi. 18 note; 
x. I; and for ov BAeropévay Rom. viii. 
24. 

Primasius gives a good illustration 
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387i iy 
lOTEL VOOUMEV KATHP- 


of the thought: Que apparent jam 
fidem non habent...sed agnitionem. 
Dum ergo vidit Thomas dum palpavit, 
cur ei dicitur Quia vidisti me credi- 
disti?—Sed aliud vidit, aliud credidit. 
A mortali enim homine divinitas videri 
non potest. Videndo ergo credidit, 
qui considerando hominem verum 
Deum, quem videre non _ poterat, 
exclamavit. 

2. év tadtn yap...| for herein, as 
living and acting in this atmosphere 
of Faith, of Faith by which the fu- 
ture is realised and the unseen ap- 
prehended, the elders had witness 
borne to them. The religious history 
of man is taken as the proof of the 
power which Faith possesses to test 
and realise the unseen. 

With év ravrn éwapr. compare ve. 
4 Sv Hs epapt., 39 paptupnbévres dia 
ms m.; and for the thought Ign. ad 
Philad. 11; ad Ephes. 12; Just. M. 
Dial. 29 s. f. of rocotros Sikacor... 
pepaptupynyvra vd Tod Oeod adrod. 
Maprtupetoda is used absolutely in the 
passages of Ignatius just quoted and 
in Clem. 1 ad Cor. 17, 18 f. &e. 

Faith is indeed the characteristic 
of all the Jewish heroes, though Faith, 
as such, is very little noticed in the 
O. T. The witness is borne to the 
life which was inspired by Faith. 

ot mpecBirepx| Comp. c. i. I of 
Tarépes. 

(2) 3—7. Faith as seen in the 
prophetic records of the old world. 

The first view of Faith is taken 
from the brief records of the old 
world given in Gen, i—ix. It is first 
laid down that our fundamental view 
of the origin (and go of the course) of 
the world rests on Faith (v. 3); and 
then in Abel, Enoch, Noah, the writer 
considers three types of Faith under 
different circumstances, as answering 
to man’s constitution, to the develop- 
ment of life, to special revelation. 
Abel recognised the natural obliga- 
tions of man to God generally, and 
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fulfilled them unto death, through 
which he still lives (#. 4). Enoch 
realised fellowship with God in ac- 
tion till it was crowned in an eternal 
fellowship (5 f.). Noah obeyed a 
specific direction of God and was 
saved through suffering (7). Theo- 
phylact comparing the examples of 
Abel and Enoch says well: dpa d€ ras 
dua pev tod "ABed COerEev 0 Beos THY 
anopacw tiv wept Tov Oavadrov adnO7, 
dua O€ Tod "Evay madw ederEev ott rpoo- 
Katpos 1) amodacis kal avaipeOnoerat. 
And it may be added that as in Abel 
and Enoch there were revelations of 
death and life, so in Noah there was 
a revelation of judgment. 

3 By faith we perceive that theworld 
hath been framed by God’s word, to 
the end that that which ts seen be 
known to have arisen not from things 
which appear. 

4 By faith Abel offered to God a 
more abundant sacrifice than Cain, 
through which he had witness borne 
to him that he was righteous, God 
bearing witness on occasion of his 
gifts; and through it he being dead 
yet speaketh, 

5 By faith Enoch was translated so 
as not to see death; and he was not 
found, because God translated him ; 
Sor before his translation the witness 
is recorded that he had been well- 
pleasing to God; °and without faith 
it is impossible to be well-pleasing 
to Him; for he that cometh to God 
must have faith (believe) that He is, 
and that He shews Himself a re- 
warder to them that diligently seek 
Fim. 

7 By faith Noah being warned by 
God concerning the things not yet 
seen, moved with pious care, pre- 
pared an ark for the saving of his 
house, through which he condemned 
the world and became heir of the 
righteousness which is according to 
Saith. 

3. The belief in creation—the belief 


in a divine will manifested in the ex- 
istence of the world—is the necessary 
foundation for the life of faith in all its 
manifestations. Hence this primary 
action of faith is declared first. By 
faith we attain to the assurance that 
the world—history—is not the result 
of blind fate but answers to an ex- 
pression of the will of God; and so 
we can attain to fresh victories corre- 
sponding to our position, even as in 
the past the heroes of faith tri- 
umphed. 

The verse presents two distinct 
thoughts. It declares the funda- 
mental act of faith by which we 
apprehend the fact of creation, and 
then points out the consequence which 
ought to follow from it in our view of 
the world, as. it lies before us. The 
conception of creation by God’s word 
rightly leads to a present belief in 
the power of God as Preserver and 
Governor of that which He created. 

mloret...pnu. Oceor|] By faith we 
perceive that the world hath been 
Jramed by God’s word... Vulg. Fide 
intellegimus aptata esse scecula verbo 
Dei... The conclusion, which we 
are so constituted as to form, is an 
interpretation of the external phe- 
nomena which are presented to us 
made by the highest rational faculty 
in man (voids), to which Faith gives 
validity. 

For vootpev compare Rom. i. 20; 
Wisd. xiii. 4. It expresses a mental 
as distinguished from a sensuous per- 
ception (Mk. viii. 17). The term voids, 
which is not found in this Epistle, is 
characteristic of St Paul: 1 Cor. ii. 
16; Rom. xii. 2; Col. ii. 18; 1 Tim. 
Waly Be 

Karnpric@a expresses the manifold- 
ness and the unity of all creation; 
and by the tense marks that the 
original lesson of creation remains for 
abiding use and application. Comp. 
Herm. Mand. i. 1. For xarapritew 
compare c. X. 5; xiii. 21; 1 Thess. iii. 
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10; Gal. vi. 1; Ps. Ixvii. (Ixviii.) 10; 
Ixxill. (xxiv.) 16; Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 
38; xxviii. (xxix.) 9 &. 

For rovs aidvas see c. i. 2 note; ix. 
Bove t. Cor ils 7 et imi ten ph. 
iii. 21. This conception of creation 
as unfolded in time, the many ‘ages’ 
going to form one ‘world, is taken 
up into Christian literature. Thus 
Clem. R. i. c. 35 (0 Snuroupyds Kat 
matnp TeV ai.); 55 (Geos Tay ai.); 61 
(Baoireds tar ai.). 

mioret| By the direct exercise of 
faith, by an act of faith.... The 
(instrumental) dative is used by St 
Paul: 2 Cor. i. 24; Rom. xi. 20 (77 
qm. €oTnKevat); iii. 28 (Stxatodobar tric- 
Teves laver2ol|;) Colei-23- {Nit, ii, 2), 
The simple dative is used throughout 
the chapter, except v. 33 da micrews 
(comp. Vi. 12) and v. 13 Kara micre (dia 
Ths wiotews V. 39 is different). With 
miore contrast rH mioret C. iv. 2. 

pnpare Oeotd|] Comp. Gen. i.; Ps. 
XXXili. 6, 9 (LXX. TO Ady). Philo de 
sacrif. Abel. § 18 (i. 175 M.): 6 yap 
bcos héyor dua emote. The term pyya 
retains its full meaning: a single ex- 
pression of the divine will. Comp. c. 
vi. 5. For creation see i. 2 note. 

The ‘ world’ was conceived to exist 
archetypally in the ‘mind’ of God 
before it was brought under the limi- 
tations of time and space. Invisibi- 
liter mundus antequam formaretur in 
dei sapientia erat, qui tamen per ex- 
pletionem operis factus est visibilis... 
(Primas.). Comp. Apoe. iv. 11 (joav, 
extigOnoav); John. i. 3 f. note. 

eis TO pun... Bre. yeyovevar] to the 
end that that which is seen be known 
to have arisen not from things which 
appear. Vulg. ut ex invisibilibus vi- 
sibilia fierent. The purpose and end 
of the knowledge gained by faith as 
to the creation of the world is the 
conviction that the visible order as 
we observe it, as a whole (ro Xer.), 


W. H. 


has not come into being by simple 
material causation. We learn to re- 
cognise that there is a divine power 
behind. Such a conclusion is the 
fundamental triumph of Faith. 

The phrase eis 70... can, according 
to usage, have no other sense than 
that of expressing the end. Comp. c. 
x. 7 note. It occurs eight times in 
the Epistle, and uniformly in this 
meaning. 

By a not unnatural brevity of ex- 
pression ‘the becoming of the world’ 
is used for ‘our conception of the 
becoming of the world.’ 

The negative in the phrase p17) ék 
daw. was transposed in interpretation 
(as if it were ex p17 Pawopevey) from 
early times (from things which do 
not appear). Thus Chrysostom, having 
quoted the Greek as it stands in the 
text, goes on at once to say: d7nAov, 
dyoiv, cor dt e& ovK OvT@Y Ta bvTa 
érroinaev 6 Oeds, €k TOY yy Hawopévav Ta 
bawopeva, ek Tav ovy vperTeTwY TA 
vpeorota. So Theodoret: e& dvrav 
Snurovpyotow of avOpwmor’ o S€ Tay 
Odov Geos €k pn dvT@y Ta byTa TapH- 
yaye. 

Such a transposition is wholly un- 
supported. The passage quoted from 
Arist. de Phys. ausc. y. 1 has, in the 
true text 7 yap ovK && vrokeipévov. 

On the dogma of creation é& ovk 
évrav see Herm. Vis. i. 1. 6 and 
Harnack’s note. The apostolic phrase 
expresses whatever truth is conveyed 
by it. No purely physical explanation 
of the origin of the world is possible. 
Things that appear cannot give an 
explanation of the origin of the 
universe which we see. So Philo 
speaks of 6 dowparos kal vonros...Koo- 
pos, TO TOU atvopevov Todd apyéruroy, 
idéats aoparois ovotabels Gamep odTos 
copacw patois (De conf. ling. § 34; 
i. 431 M.). 

pawopévov 


Breropevov] The 
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visible order, as one whole, is con- 
trasted with the many elements which 
fall under the senses. 

For yeyovéva see John i. 3 note. 

4. miote: mr. 6....7O 6e8 | Gen. iv. 
2 ff. By faith Abel offered to God a 
more abundant sacrifice than Cain... 
Vulg. Fide plurimam hostiam Abel 
quam Cain.... 

The use of wAcwy in ¢. iii. 3; Matt. 
vi. 25 (4 Wuyn mrciov eore THs TpOpis, 
xii. 41 metov "Iava, td. 42) has been 
supposed to justify the general sense 
of ‘more excellent, ‘better’ quali- 
tatively only. But the narrative in 
Genesis suggests that the deeper 
gratitude of Abel found an outward 
expression in a more abundant offer- 
ing. He brought of the ‘firstlings’ 
and did not offer like Cain at ‘the 
end of time,’ while he also brought 
‘of the fat’ of his flock. Comp. Philo, 
de conf. ling. § 25 (i. 423). 

It is impossible to determine cer- 
tainly in what Abel’s Faith consisted. 
The fact that he offered ‘a more 
abundant’ sacrifice shews a fuller 
sense of the claims of God. It has 
been reasonably suggested that the 
sacrifice of animals, which were not 
yet given for food, indicates a gencral 
sense that life was due to the Living 
One alone. 

For m\elova mapa K. see ©. iii. 33 i. 
4 note. 

d0 is épuapt.] te. Avoias, through 
which sacrifice. The sacrifice was 
the sign of the righteousness—the 
true relation to God by faith—which 
he had inwardly. Through this the 
witness came, as God bore witness on 
occasion of his gifts. Comp. v. 7. 
The express title of ‘righteous’ is not 
given to Abel in the O. T. narrative, 
but to Noah first (v. 7). The character 


however is given to him, and the title 
in later times: Matt. xxiii. 35; 1 John 
iii. 12, For éi see c. ix. 10 note. 

There is nothing in Scripture to 
shew in what way the divine witness 
was given to Abel (Lxx. éveidev Gen. 
iv. 4). A widespread legend current 
still among Mohammedans (Kordédn, 
v. § 30 notes), related that fire came 
down and consumed his sacrifice : 

Aéyeras mip KatedOoyv avadaBeiy tas 
Ovotas, avtl yap Tod emi” ABed eméBre We 
kal emt tas Ovoias avtod 6 Kupsos [o 
Svpos| cat evertpuoev eimeyv (Chrys. ad 
loc.: comp. Field Hex. ad Gen. iv. 7). 
So Theophylact: eméBderev emt tas 
Ovcias "ABed 6 Kupuos kal évérpnoe. 

In the Gelasian and Gregorian 
Canon the three sacrifices of Abel, 
Abrahain and Melchizedek are placed 
in significant connexion: ...digneris 
...accepta habere sicuti accepta ha- 
bere dignatus es munera pueri tui 
justi Abel et sacrificium patriarchze 
nostri Abrahze et quod tibi obtulit 
summus sacerdos Melchisedech sanc- 
tum sacrificium, immaculatam hos- 
tiam. 

According to an Hastern tradition 
the ram which Abraham offered was 
the ram of Abel’s offering which was 
sent down from Paradise (Sale on 
Kordn xxxvii. 107). A similar thought. 
finds expression in the Jewish legend 
(Pirke R. Eliez. 3% ap. Biesenthal 
p. 297 un.) that the altar of Abraham’s 
sacrifice was that on which Adam, 
Abel and Noah had sacrificed (Gen. 
xxii, 9 DANDONS not 131). 

On the fitness of the reference to 
Abel to the position of the Hebrews 
Primasius says (after Chrysostom): 
Ponit primum eum qui mala passus 
est et hoc a fratre, proprium illorum 
ponens. exemplum: etenim eadem 
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passi fuerant illi a contribulibus suis 
et fratribus. 

60 adris...éru Nadi] through itt, i.e. 
faith. Abel’s faith was the ground of 
his living activity after death. Qui 
enim alios suo exemplo admonet ut 
justi sint, quomodo non loquitur ? 
(Primas.) 

*Aveihevy avtov dAAa ov cuvaveidev 
aire thy Sdgav Kal thy tiny’ ov 
TéOvnkev ekeivos, ovKovY, Ovdée pels 
reOmEeobe...coTep ody 6 ovpavos dat- 
vouevos Lovoy Nadel, oUT@ Kal ékeivos 
pnjrovevopmevos (Chrys.). 

Philo argues that Cain truly died 
and Abel lived: d0@ otras dvayywaréov 
*Avéotn Kaiv kal améxrewev €avrov adn 
ovx erepov...000 6” ABeX, TO mapadoéo- 
rarov, advnpntal Te Kal (7...7as yap oO 
pnkér dy StadéyecOar Svvatds; (quod 
det. pot. instd. § 14; i. 200 M.). 

"Ere may refer historically to dzo- 
Gavev, ‘after death he still (in the 
record of Scripture Gen. iv. 10, comp. 
c. xii. 24) speaketh as indeed not 
dead’ Or it may be fully temporal 
and describe the present voice of the 
first righteous martyr. It seems most 
in accordance with the language of 
Scripture on the unseen world not 
to exclude the second view: Apoc. 
Vi. 9. 
bv Fs...00 avrijs...] through which 
(sacrifice or faith?)...chrough i (faith 
or sacrifice ?).... The reference of the 
pronouns is ambiguous. Hach may 
refer either to ‘faith’ or to ‘the 
sacrifice’ ; and every combination has 
found advocates. On the whole it 
appears to be most natural to see in 
the sacrifice the means through which 
the testimony was borne, and in the 


faith which prompted the sacrifice 
that whereby Abel still speaks. The 
decision must be made by considera- 
tion of the general thought of the 
passage. The words themselves ad- 
mit equally all interpretations. Yet 
comp. v. 7 dv 7s. 

5. “Evdx] Gen. v. 21—24. Com- 
pare Ecclus. xliv. 16; xlix. 14; Wisd. 
iv. 10. In Enoch the view of the 
true destiny of man was again re- 
vealed, fellowship with God. Side 
by side with advancing material 
civilisation the revelation of the 
spiritual life was also given. 

pereréOn Tov pr id. Odav.| (Enoch) 
was translated so as not to see death. 
Vulg. translatus est ne videret mor- 
tem. For the construction see ¢. x. 
7, 9 (LXX. Tod rrounoar) note. 

The legendary interpretation in 
Primasius is worth noticing: trans- 
latus est in paradisum terrenum unde 
quondam Adam ejectus est. 

ovx nup....dudre preted. 6 6.] The 
writer follows the interpretative ren- 
dering of the txx. while the Hebrew 
has simply: he was not, for God took 
him, a phrase which leaves the mode 
of Enoch’s departure from life quite 
open. 

mpo yap ths per.] Faith was the 
ground of the translation because his 
pleasing God is specially mentioned 
before this took place; and such 
pleasing implies faith. The circum- 
stances under which Enoch lived 
gave prominence to his Faith. In a 
corrupt age he is said to have main- 
tained that fellowship with God which 
is identical with pleasing Him. 

pepaptipynta) The witness stands 
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recorded. For the use of the perfect 
see ¢. vii, 6 note. 

evapeotnxévac] The Lxx. use the 
word evnpéornce to render pana 
DPSS (walked with God Gen. 
v. 22; Aqu. meprerares (Sym. dveorpé- 
ero)...cdv TO bed). 

6. ‘The simple notice that Enoch 
‘pleased God’ (or ‘walked with God’) 
is a sufficient proof of his Faith. For 
Faith is an essential condition of 
‘pleasing’ (or of ‘fellowship’). The 
aorists evapeotnoal, mioredoa EXpPYess 
the absolute idea. 

mortevoa Set...| The Faith which 
is thus declared to be necessary for 
everyone who approaches God as a 
worshipper (rov mpocepyopevoy Cc. Vii. 
25 note), includes two elements, the 
belief (a) that God is, and (8) that He 
is morally active; in other words it 
is a Faith in the existence and in the 
moral government of God. 

ére eat Kal...yiverat] that He is— 
that there is One Who answers to the 
intuition—and that He shews Him- 
self a rewarder.... Vulg. quia est et 
.. fit. For puoOamoddrns see ec. ii. 2 
note. In connexion with this state- 
ment Chrysostom asks moéev; ove 
yap ovdé T@”ABEA drédoxkev. Gate 6 
Aoytopos €repa vréBadrrev 7 O€ mlotis 
Ta evavTia TOV Opopeven. 

The word éx(nretv, which is com- 
mon in the Lxx., wherever it occurs 
in the N. T. in the sense of ‘searching’ 
suggests the notion of strenuous en- 
deavour: ¢, xii, 17; Acts xv. 17 (Lxx.); 
Rom. iii. 11 (uxx.); 1 Pet. i. 10. 


7. Nae] Gen, vi. 

The Faith of Noah was directed to 
a special revelation which was made 
known to others also. In this respect 
it differed from the Faith of Abel and 
Enoch. Thus Chrysostom 70 peév v70- 
Secyya Tod "Evdx tioteas nv vroderypa 
povor, ro dé To Nde kal amotias. 

For xpnyuaricdeis (Vulg. responso 
accepto) see c. viii. 5 note. ‘The 
things not yet seen’ (not indefinitely 
‘things’), the judgment which was to 
come upon the world with all its 
attendant circumstances, were the 
subject of the divine communication. 
Contrast wept peAX. v. 20. 

evAaBnOeis Kateck.| moved with 
pious care (he) prepared... Vulg. 
metuens aptavit... Compare ¢. Vv. 7 
(do tis evAaBeias); xii. 28 (wera ai- 
Sods kat evAaBelas); Acts xxiii. Io. 

This characteristic was at once 
called out by the divine warning. 
Xpnparicbeis and evdAaBnOeis appear 
to be coincident in time. 

The word xatecxevacey (1 Pet. iii. 
20) includes both the construction 
and the fitting up of the ark: comp. 
c. iii. 3 note. 

de is] through which ark (comp. 
v. 4). His Faith was visibly presented 
to the eyes of his contemporaries by 
the construction of the ark. Through 
this then he condemned the unbe- 
lieving world, as witnessing to the 
divine destruction which was to come 
upon them in just recompense for 
their deeds. 

Both here and in v. 4 8v 7s may be 
referred to Faith, but in both cases 
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the form of the argument seems to 
require a reference to the outward 
expression of the Faith. The sacrifice 
of Abel and the ark of Noah were, so 
to speak, the Faith of each made 
visible. And so it can rightly be said 
that Noah through the ark—the 
embodiment of his Faith in deed— 
became heir of the righteousness 
according to Faith. 

karéxpwvev...€yevero| The first verb 
though the form is ambiguous, is 
probably an imperfect and describes 
the constant significance of his action, 
comparatione scilicet melioris fidei 
et facti (Primas.). 

Tov koopov] Compare 2%. 38. 

THs Kata trict. Sikatoc. kAnp.| Noah 
is the first man who receives the title 
of ‘righteous’ in the O. T. (Gen. vi. 9 
ps8), as was remarked by Philo, de 
congr. erud. gr. § 17 (i. p. 532 M.). 
Comp. Hzek. xiv. 14, 20; Hcclus. xliv. 
Reem WSO xX04,) Ol Zebeta ll. 5, 

‘Faith’ and ‘righteousness’ are 
placed in different connexions one 
with the other, which will repay study. 

(a) 7 Suk. THs miatews (dik. TioT.) 
Rom. iv. 11, 13. 

(B) Sux. 7 ex om (A 
Rom. ix. 30; x. 6. 

(y) 1 &k Ocod Sux. emi rH om. Phil. 
iii. 9. 

(8) 1 Kara a. dtk. 

‘The righteousness according to 
faith, the righteousness which ‘an- 
swers to,’ ‘corresponds with’ faith, is 
that righteousness which God alone 
can give, which answers to, corresponds 
with, that spiritual order which faith 
alone enters. 

For xara riot see v. 13 note. 

kAnpovdpos| The righteousness was 
something which came to him as 
having its source without, and yet 
according to a certain law. It was 
his by an unquestionable right: it 
corresponded with the position of a 
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son; and this position Noah shewed 
by his conduct to be his. Compare 
c. i. 14 (kAnpovopeiv owrnpiav); xii. 17 
(kAnp. thy evdoyiay). The righteous- 
hess was not a hope for the future 
but a real possession by the gift of 
God. Compare Addit. Note on vi. 12. 

(3) 8—22. The Faith of the Pa- 
triarchs. 

With the call of Abraham the 
records of Faith enter on a new 
phase. Faith is treated henceforth 
in relation to a society, a people of 
God, through whom the divine bless- 
ings were to be extended to mankind. 
Under this wider aspect Faith is 
regarded in two forms as shewn by 
the representative founders of the 
ancient people in (a) the Faith of 
patient Obedience which is the foun- 
dation of the Kingdom of God, and in 
(6) the Faith of Sacrifice which is the 
principle of its development. 

(a) The patriarchal Faith of Obe- 
dience and Patience (8—16). 

The Faith of patient Obedience is 
traced mainly in the life of Abraham 
who impressed his own character upon 
his descendants (8—12) (a). In him 
and in them it was openly shewn that 
the societies of earth have a spiritual 
archetype which is the true object of 
human endeavour (13—16) ({). 

(a) The Faith of patient Obedience 
seen in the Faith of Abraham (8—12). 

The Faith of the patriarchs, repre- 
sented by the Faith of Abraham, is 
presented under three different as- 
pects: 

(i) |As Abraham trusted God 
wholly, going forth he knew not whither 
(v. 8). (The Faith of self-surrender.) 

(ii) As he waited on the scene 
of his hope looking for God’s work (vz. 
gf.). (The Faith of patience.) 

(iii) As he communicated his 
faith to Sarah, so that through them 
(‘one flesh’) the innumerable offspring 
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of faith were born (ve. 11 f.). 
Faith of influence.) 

In each case Abraham cast himself 
upon the unseen and realised the 
future. 

The promise was thus carried to its 
first typical fulfilment (vi. 15). 

The Faith of Abraham is no less 
conspicuous in later Jewish teaching 
than in Christian teaching. He is 
said (Mechilta on Ex. xiv. 31, ap. 
Delitzsch /.c.) to have gained this 
world and the world to come by 
Faith. In this respect he is spoken of 
as a father of the Gentiles (Delitzsch, 
Brief an d. Réimer yp. 80). His ex- 
perience was reflected in the experi- 
ence of Israel (Beresh. R. § 40, on 
Gen, xii. 16). Israel also fulfilled a 
work for the nations. 

On the trials of Abraham see Dr 
Taylor on Aboth, v. 4. 

In this place the Faith of Abraham 
is not connected directly with personal 
righteousness, as in St Paul’s Epistles, 
but is presented as the power through 
which the patriarch was enabled to 
work towards the fulfilment of God’s 
counsel for the nations by his trust in 
the unseen. 

8 By faith Abraham, when called, 
obeyed, to go forth into a place which 
he was to receive as an inheritance; 
and he went forth, while he knew 
not whither he was coming (going). 

9 By faith he entered as a sojourner 
into the land of promise, as into a 
land not his own, dwelling in. tents 
with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with 
him of the same promise; x for he 
looked for the city that hath the 
foundations, whose designer and 
maker is God. 

By faith even Sarah herself re- 
cetwed power to conceive seed, and 
that when she was past age, since she 
counted Him faithful who had pro- 
mised. * Wherefore also children 


(The 


rorov ®*AD,* : 
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were born from one, and him as good 
as dead, as many as the stars in 
heaven for multitude, and as the 
sand that is by the seashore that 
cannot be counted. 

8. (i) The Faith of self-surrender. 

The beginning of the Messianic na- 
tion was a call, a separation. The 
founder had a promise of an inherit- 
ance. This promise he could trust 
though he knew not how it would be 
fulfilled. 

mioret Kadovpn...KAnpovopiay] By 
faith Abraham when called obeyed, 
to go forth into a place which he 
was to receive as an inheritance. 
Vulg. Fide gui vocatur Abraham (6 
kan. ABp.) obedivit exire in locum... 

The present participle (kadovpevos 
not kAndeis) serves to emphasise the 
immediate act of obedience (vm7jxov- 
cev). He obeyed the call while (so 
to say) it was still sounding in his 
ears. 

If the reading 6 kadovpevos is 
adopted the sense will be: ‘he that 
in a unique sense received the new 
name Abraham’: rd 6 Kkadovpevos 
"ABpady Sid tv Tod 6voparos évadhaynyv 
eipnxev (Theod.). Fide qui vocatur 
nunc Abraham tune vocabatur Abram 
(Primas.). 

e&ehOciv] The point in this ‘going 
forth’ was that Abraham gave up all 
in faith upon the invisible God (Gen. 
xii, 1; Acts vii. 3: comp. xiii. 13) ; 
and in doing this he knew not what 
he was to receive. The future was 
safe in God’s counsel. In this supreme 
act, by which he became ‘the father of 
the faithful? Abraham had no example 
to follow. Tiva yap eidev iva (yndéon ; 
6 matnp avTe eidwdodatpys Hv, mpodn- 
TOV OUK HKOUTEV’ BOTE TidTEwsS HV TO 
Urakovoar os adnOevovte TS Oed mepi 
dv Umuryveiro Kal aeivar Ta ev xepoly 
(Theophlet. after Chrys.). He went 
forth to ‘a place’ (not ‘the place’) of 
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which all that he knew was that in the 
end it should be his. 

kal e&p\Oev...€pxerac] and he went 
JSorth while he knew not whither he 
was coming (going). It was not re- 
vealed to Abraham till he had left 
Haran what was to be his abode: 
Gen, xii. 7; comp. Acts vii. 2 f. Hence 
Philo says truly: rov péAXovra TH vr0- 
oxXéoEL xpovoy mpodidpiorat, eimav OvX 
nv Seixvupe Gd Hv oor SeiEw, eis pap- 
Tuplay Ticrews Hv emiarevoev n Wox7 
Oe (de migr. Abr. § 9; i. 442 M.). 

The use of é¢pyerac presents the 
patriarch as already on his journey; 
and the writer seems to regard his end 
as the promised land in which he him- 
self is ideally (€pyerau not ropeverat), 

9g, 10. (ii) The Faith of patience. 

The Faith of self-surrender was 
submitted to a longer proof. When 
Abraham reached the land which was 
to be his, he occupied it only as a 
sojourner. He had to learn that the 
promise of God would not be fulfilled 
by any material possession. 

Q. miorer mapodknoey eis...] By faith 
he entered as a sojourner ( peregrina- 
tus est Hier.) into the land of promise 
...For map@x. eis compare Acts xii. 
19; and for map@xnoev see Luke xxiv. 
18; compare Acts vii. 6, 29 (3dpotkos) ; 
xiii. 17 (waporkia); Eph. ii. 19 (rapockos); 
1 Pet. ii. 11 (wdpocxos); i. 17 (rapovkia). 
The word is common in the Lxx. @g. 
Gen. xxi. 23; xxiii. 4. 

The phrase yjij rijs emayyedias (Vulg. 
terra repromissionum) occurs here 
only in the N.T. There is no corre- 
sponding Hebrew phrase in the O. T., 
nor is there any exact parallel. It 


g whore: +Kal’ 7. 
Tis éw. THs adths NCA: ris er. adrijs 


describes the land which was attached 
to the promises; to which they point- 
ed ; which: was assured to Abraham 
by God. Comp. Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 15 
&c. For the use of érayyeAias com- 
pare Hph. i. 13. And for addorpiay 
see Acts vii. 6; Gen. xv. 13 (LXX. ovk 
idia); comp. Matt. xvii. 25 f. 

ev Ok. kKaToKnoas...THs avTs] Abra- 
ham dwelt throughout the time of his 
sojourn (karouxnoas) in tents, so declar- 
ing that that which was to be perma- 
nent was not yet attained. And Isaac 
and Jacob, who shared his hope, 
shewed the same patience of faith. 
The premature settlement of Lot and 
its disastrous issue point the lesson of 
Abraham’s discipline. 

The paradox in é&y cxnvais karot- 
knoas is to be noticed. On the con- 
trast of karoucety and maporkeiy see 
Philo de agric. § 14 (i. p. 310 M.); de 
conf. ling. § 17 (i. p. 416 M.); qais 
rer. div. her. § 54 (i. p. 511 M.). 

Isaac and Jacob are specially 
mentioned because these three, A bra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, cover the 
whole period of disciplinary sojourn- 
ing in Canaan; and to these three the 
foundation promise was repeated 
(Genet xis 2 eins xxVine oem oy: 
13 f.; comp. Ex. vi. 3, 8). For cu- 
KAnp. Ths emayy., compare vi. 12, 
11Gfe 

Biesenthal quotes a striking passage 
from Sanh. f. iii. @ in which the patient 
faith of the patriarchs is illustrated 
by the fact that while they were heirs 
of the land they bore without com- 
plaint the trial of gaining with diffi- 
culty what they needed there for the 
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simplest wants (Gen, xxiii. 4 ff; xxvi. 
17 ff.; Xxxiii._19). 

10. The ground of this patient 
waiting was the growing sense of 
the greatness of the divine purpose. 
Abraham felt, under the teaching of 
his pilgrim life, that no earthly rest- 
ing-place could satisfy the wants and 
the powers of which he was conscious. 
He looked beyond the first fulfilment 
of the promise which was only a step 
in the accomplishment of the purpose 
of God. 

e£ed€éxero ydp...0 beds] for he looked 
Sor the city that hath the foundations 
... For e&edéyero compare ¢. xX. 13; 
James v. 7; and amexdéxopuae C. ix. 28 
note. The object of his desire was 
social and not personal only. ‘He 
looked for the city that hath the 
foundations’—the divine ideal of 
which every earthly institution is but 
a transitory image. The visible Jeru- 
salem, the visible Temple, were farther 
from this spiritual archetype than the 
tents of the patriarch and the Taber- 
nacle of the wilderness. They were 
in large measure of human design and 
wholly of human construction. But 
God Himself frames and constructs 
the heavenly city (v. 16) no less than 
the heavenly sanctuary: c¢. viii. 2. 
Comp. ¢. xii. 22 f.; xiii, 14; Apoc. 
xxi. 2; Gal. iv. 27 (and Lightfoot’s 
note); (Is. xxxi. 20; Ps. Ixxxiy.). See 
Additional Note. 

The idea of rots dew, ey. is that of 
the one ‘city’ which has ‘the eternal 
foundations.’ To this outwardly the 
tents of the patriarchs offered the 
most striking contrast. Comp. Apoc. 
xxi, 14. 


é.: +els TO Texvwoa D,* syr hl. 


ns texy. Kal dnp. 6 Geos] whose de- 
signer and maker is God. Vulg. cujus 
artifex et conditor Deus. The word 
texvirns in this connexion refers to 
the plan and dnprovpyos to the execu- 
tion of it. Texvirns occurs in the more 
general sense of ‘craftsman’ Acts xix. 
24, 38; Apoc. xviii. 22: Sypsoupyos is 
not found again in N. T. 

For rexvirns compare Wisd. xiii. 1; 
Philo Leg. Alleg. i. 7 (i. 47 M.) od 
Texvitns ovoy GAAa Kal maTIp oY TOY 
yeyvonevov: De mut. nom. § 4 (i. 583 
M.) 6 yevynoas Kal reyvirevoas matnp : 
and for dypovpyds Clem. R. i. 20, 26, 
33, 35; Philo de incorr. mundi § 4 
(ii. 490 M.). 

II, 12. (iii) The Faith of influence. 

Abraham had to sustain yet a third 
trial before the promise received an 
initial fulfilment. The son through 
whom the blessing was to come was 
not born while his birth was naturally 
to be expected and according to man’s 
reckoning possible. But Sarah, who 
was at first unbelieving, was at last in- 
spired with her husband's Faith by his 
example and influence; and the pro- 
mise found amplest accomplishment. 

Il. mtoree kal adr) Sdppa...] By 
Suith even Sarah herself...though she 
more than doubted. Sarah is evidently 
regarded in the closest union with 
Abraham (v. 12 dd’ évés). She was 
‘one with him.’ Her faith was a con- 
dition for the fruitfulness of his faith. 
"EyéAace TO mparov ovK eidvia Tod 
Umurxvoupevoy Ty Paw kal THs avOpe- 
melas pigews Tovs dpous emiotapérn... 
Vorepov pevror pabodoa tov trooyspue- 
vov kai emiorevoe kal éeyévynocev ws 
emiotevoe (Theod.). 
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eis xataB. on.] Vulg. in conceptio- 
nem seminis. The translation ‘for 
the founding of a race’ is altogether 
unnatural. The thought here extends 
no farther than to the direct personal 
issue of Sarah’s Faith. She was 
enabled to become the mother of 
Abraham’s son. She co-operated on 
her part with Abraham towards the 
fulfilment of the promise. The pro- 
mise was to Abraham, and the work of 
faith was primarily his (hence «is ka- 
raBoAnv om. and not eis ovAAnWu on. 
or the like), but it was needful that 
Sarah should join by faith with him. 
*Eveduvapwbn «is TO vmodéEacbar kal 
Kpathoa To KataBAnbev eis adtny omép- 
pa Tov ’ABpaapu (Theophlect.). 

kai mapa kx. nd.| Even against the 
natural expectation of the age which 
she had reached, dare durhfv elye 
THpocw, THY Te aro iaews OTL oTEipa 
Av Kat THY amd TOU yypws (Theophlct.). 
Comp. Plat. Theet. 149 © rais...d0 
nAtklay ardKots. 

For miorov ny. Tov émayy., compare 
CX. 23. 

12. do kai ag évos| Wherefore 
also children were born through her 
Srom one, and that from one as good 
as dead... Though Sarah is lost, so 
to speak, in Abraham with whom she 
was united (ag’ évos), yet her act of 
Faith completing his Faith is made 
the reason of the fulfilment of the 
promise (6:0). 

For 6:0 cai see Lk. i. 35; Acts x. 
29; (xiii. 35;) xxiv. 26; Rom. iv. 22?; 
Sao BOS A (Cie Ih POH Ge WEY Vi e)¢ 
Phil. ii. 9. 


Ad évos tov ’ABpaay. ei dé kal 
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dyuorépous éva vonoatpmev ovx apaptn- 
copeba’ covrar ydp, pyoir, of dSvo cis 
odpxa piay (Theod.). 

The classical phrase cat ratra is 
found here only in N. T.; kai todro 
occurs Rom. xiii. 11; 1 Cor. vi. 6, 8; 
3 John 5. For vevexpopévov compare 
Rom. iy. 19. 

kaos ta dorpa...| Gen. xxii. 17; 
xxxli. 12. At first the promise is of 
an heir, and then of a countless pro- 
geny. Comp. vi. 13 note. 

The references in the O. T. to 
Abraham as ‘the one’ are significant: 
Mal. ii. 15; Is. li. 1 f.; Ezek. xxxiii. 
24. 
(8) Characteristics of the patri- 
archal life of faith (13—16). 

The life of the patriarchs was a life 
of faith to the last, supported by trust 
in theinvisible which they had realised, 
resting on complete surrender, directed 
beyond earth (13). They shewed that 
the true satisfaction of human powers, 
the ‘city’ which answers to man’s 
social instincts, must be ‘heavenly’ 
(14—16). 

3 These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having 
seen them and greeted them afar, 
and having confessed that they are 
strangers and sojourners on the earth. 
«4 For they that say such things make 
it plain that they are seeking after a 
fatherland (a country of their own). 
% And if indeed they had thought of 
that from which they went out, they 
would have had opportunity to re- 
turn. *© But now they desire a better, 
that is a heavenly fatherland ; where- 

fore God is not ashamed of them, 
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not ashamed to be called their God; 
Jor He (hath) prepared for them a 
city. 

13. Having described the victories 
of faith gained by the patriarchs the 
writer marks the great lessons of 
their death and of their life. ‘These 
all’—the three to whom the promises 
were given, Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 
cob, with Sarah, the representative of 
faithful womanhood—‘ died in faith’; 
and in life they had realised the pro- 
mises which they had not outwardly 
received in a threefold order of grow- 
ing power. They hadseen them: they 
had welcomed them: they had ac- 
knowledged that earth could not fulfil 
them. 

kara 1. améOavoy| they died in faith, 
literally ‘according to faith’ (Vulg. 
juata fidem), that is, under the influ- 
ence and according to the spirit of 
Faith, inspired, sustained, guided by 
Faith. Faith was the rule of their 
lives, the measure of their growth, 
even to the end. They faced death 
as men who retained their hold on the 
invisible, which was offered to them in 
the promises of God, though earth 
“gave them no pledge.’ So their de- 
parture was transformed into ‘a going 
home’ For xara aicrw compare 
Matt. ix. 29 kara thy 7. yernOnro cor: 
iit iat Aeon 72 

By otro. mavres we must understand 
the first representatives of the patri- 
archs and not (as Primasius and others) 
the whole array of their descendants 
(@. 12). 

pn kop....addda| The clause does not 
simply state a fact (ov Kou. dAXa...), 


13 Komuoduevor N*: NaBdvTes S N°Dy: mpoodeEdmevor A. 
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but gives this fact as the explanation 
of the assertion that the patriarchs 
‘died in faith’: ‘They died in faith 
inasmuch as they had not received the 
outward fulness of the promises—the 
possession of Canaan, the growth of 
the nation, universal blessing through 
their race—but had realised them 
while they were still unseen and 
future.’ 

For kopicdpevor see c. x. 36 note; 
v. 39. 

moppabev av. idovres...doTacapevol... 
opodoynoavres...| The three thoughts 
rise in a natural succession. They 
saw the promises in their actual fulfil- 
ment: they welcomed the vision with 
joy though it was far off: they con- 
fessed what must be the true end of 
God’s counsel. For idSdvres compare 
John viii. 56. IldppwOev occurs again 
in N. T. Luke xvii. 12. 

On doracdpevo. Chrysostom says 
well: dz perapopas cime TOY TACOVT@Y 
kal mopp@dev opovtay tas ToAeLs Tas 
moOoupevas, as mpw 7H eloedOciv eis 
avras TH mpoopyoe AaBovres avras 
olkecovvra. Compare Ain. iii. 522 

Italiam primus conclamat Achates, 

Italiam leeto socii clamore salutant. 

kal duodoynoavres| The language of 
Abraham (Gen, xxiii. 4 Lxx.; comp. 
Gen. xlvii. 9; xxiv. 37; xxviii. 4) is 
used as expressing the view which the 
patriarchs took of their life. Compare 
Ps, xxxix. (xxxviii.) 12; exix. (exviii.) 
19, 54. 

Philo places a similar interpretation 
on the ‘sojourning’ of the fathers: de 
conf. ling. § 17, i. p. 416 M. Not 
only was the ‘land’ of Palestine 
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‘strange’ to them (v 9), but the 
‘earth’ itself. 

E€vot kai rapemidnuor] Vulg. pere- 
grint et hospites. Things seen were 
not their true home, and they re- 
mained among them only for a short 
space. For &évo. compare Eph. ii. 12, 
19; and for rapemidypor, 1 Pet.i. 1; ii. 
11 (Gen. xxiii. 4); Ps. xxxix. (xxxviii.) 
12 (LxXx.); Lev. xxv, 23. Comp. Addit. 
Note on @. Io. 

For the thought compare a striking 
passage of the Letter to Diognetus, 
C. 5. 

14—16. These verses develop the 
last clause of v. 13, and define the 
grounds of the statement which has 
been made that the patriarchs “died 
in Faith’ Their language shewed 
that they continued to the last to 
look for that which they had not 
attained. As ‘strangers’ they acknow- 
ledged that they were in a foreign 
Jand: as ‘sojourners’ that they had 
no permanent possession, no rights of 
citizenship. At the same time they 
kept their trust in God. Their natural 
fatherland had lost its hold upon 
them. They waited for a ‘city’ of 
God’s preparing. 

14. otf yap rovadra...| The language 
of the patriarchs makes clear that they 
sought for a country, which should be 
naturally and essentially their own, 
not simply the fruit of gift or con- 
quest, but a true ‘fatherland.’ They 
had no fatherland on earth. The 
word rarpis, which is rare in the Lxx. 


(Jer. xlvi. 16 NID PIN), is found 


here only in the Epistles (John iv. 
At and parallels). 
For éudavivovew (Vulg. significant) 
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comp. ¢. ix. 24 note; and for’ém¢nrov- 
ow, c. xiii. 14. Compare Ps. Ixii. 4 
av (Zion) krAnOnon emu(nroupevn modus. 

I5. kat ei pev...| They spoke of a 
home not yet reached; and in so 
speaking they could not have referred 
to that home which they had left in 
Mesopotamia, the seat of primitive 
civilisation; for return thither was 
easy. Nor again could Palestine, 
even when occupied at last, have 
satisfied their hopes; this remained 
the Lord’s land: Lev. xxv. 23. 

euynpovevov| Vulg. meminissent. 
The verb prnpovéve has commonly in 
the N. T., as in this Epistle c. xiii. 7, 
the sense of ‘remember’; but in 2. 22, 
and perhaps in 1 Thess. i. 3, it has 
the second sense of ‘make mention.’ 
It seems on the whole more natural 
to take that sense here and to suppose 
that the reference is to the language 
just quoted rather than to a general 
feeling: ‘and if their words, when 
they so spoke, had been directed to 
the country from which they went...’ 
‘if they had meant that... The im- 
perfect is used rather than the aorist 
(6poroyncartes) since the words were 
the expression of a continuous state 
of mind. 

ad’ ns €&€Bnoav] The word éexBaiveu 
occurs here only in N. T. (Baivew 
does not occur at all). It gives a 
more personal colour to the act than 
the general word ¢&\9ov used before. 
Compare v. 29 déBnoav. 

elyov av xaipov...| Vulg. habebant 
utique tempus revertendi. Comp. 
Acts xxiv. 25 kaipov peradaBdy. Gal. 
vi. 10 bs Kapoyv exyouev. For dvaxap- 
wa see Matt. ii. 12; Lk. x. 6; Acts 
XViii. 21. 
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16, voy dé...] But now, as the case 
is,...see I Cor. vii. 14; xii. 20; ¢. viii. 
6 note. 

Though their expectation received 
no definite fulfilment, the desire re- 
mained still fresh; and all partial 
fulfilments led them to look forward, 
and to look beyond the transitory. 

For dpéyovrac (Vulg. adpetunt), 
which is not in the Lxx., see 1 Tim. 
lii. 1; vi. 10; and for émovpaviov, see 
c. iil. 1 note. 

6:0...] wherefore... because their 
thoughts were directed to spiritual 
realities, God, Who is spirit, acknow- 
ledged them as His own, revealing 
Himself as ‘the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac and the God of 
Jacob’ (Ex. ili. 6, 15 f.; Matt. xxii. 
Bo) 
olkoupévns Oeds ovK emataxvveTar TPLoV 
kadeioOar eds’ eixkdtws* ov yap Ths 
oikoupevns GANA pupioy ToictToy cio 
avrippotrot ot ayo. 

ov emaury. avrovs...deds érik....| 
God is not ashamed of them, not 
ashamed to be called their God. 
Vulg. non confunditur deus vocart 
deus eorum. 

The second clause is added in ex- 
planation: ‘is not ashamed of them, is 
not ashamed, that is, to be called’— 
named by a peculiar title (Acts iv. 
36; x. 5, 18, 32 &c.)—‘ their God.’ 

The title ‘the God of Abraham and 
the God of Isaac and the God of 
Jacob’ is the characteristic name of 
God at the Exodus: Ex. iii. 6. For 
emacx. avrovs see Mk. viii. 28; Rom. 
i. 16; 2 Tim. i. 8, 16; and for (emaicyx.) 
emukaneioOat ©. li. II. 

nroiu. yap av. m.| The proof of God’s 
acceptance of the patriarchs lies in 
what He did for them. Their faith 


Compare Chrysostom: 6 ris: 


truly corresponded with His purpose. 
They entered into His design and He 
acknowledged their devotion and 
trust. He was pleased to establish a 
personal relation with them, and to 
fulfil His spiritual promise; for ‘He 
prepared for them a city.’ He made 
provision for their abiding continu- 
ance with Him in the fulness of human 
life. The statement is made in the 
most absolute form without any defi- 
nition of time (‘ He had prepared,’ or 
‘thereupon He prepared’). 

The fulfilment of the promise in its 
highest form is set before us as social 
and not simply as personal. God 
prepared for His chosen not a home 
but a ‘city,’ a Divine Commonwealth 
(Vulg. paravit illis civitatem). Ps. 
cvii. 36. 

For the idea of wodus see Additional 
Note on v. 10; and for érouatery com- 
pare John xiv. 2; Apoc. xxi. 2. 

(b) The patriarchal Faith of sacri- 
fice (against natural judgment) (18— 
22). 

From the general description of 
the life of faith in the patriarchs, to 
whom the promise was first commit- 
ted, the writer goes on to give special 
illustrations of the power of faith, 
as the promise was seen to advance 
towards fulfilment through trial. 
Thus he notices 
a) The primary trial (vv. 17—109). 
That through which God works is 
first wholly surrendered to Him. 

8) The patriarchal blessings. The 
natural order reversed: Isaac, Jacob 
(wv. 20, 21). 

y) The world abandoned (v.22). 
In the former paragraph the per- 
sonal triumph of faith over death has 
been described : here faith is seen to 
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look through death to the later issue 
for others. 

7 By faith Abraham, being tried, 
offered up (hath offered up) Isaac; 
yea, he that had gladly received the 
promises prepared to offer up his 
only son; he to whom it was said 
In Isaac shall thy seed be called; 
rwaccounting that God is able to 
raise up even from the dead, whence 
he also in a figure received him. 

2 By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and 
Esau and that concerning things to 
come. 

By faith Jacob, when he was dy- 
ing, blessed each of the sons of Joseph ; 
and he worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staff: 

2By faith Joseph, when his end 
was nigh, made mention of the de- 
parture of the children of Israel; 
and gave commandment concerning 
his bones. 

(a) The trial of Abraham (17—19). 

The references to Abraham in the 
O. T. are fewer than might have been 
expected. There appears to be no 
mention of his sacrifice unless it is 
implied in Is. xli. 8 (Abraham that 
loved me). It is referred to in Kcclus. 
xliv. 20 €y retpacu@ evpébn mots; 
and the same words are found in 1 
Mace. ii. 52. Compare Wisd. x. 5; 
James ii. 21. 

The trial of Abraham was not so 
much in the conflict of his natural 
affection with his obedience to God, 
as in the apparent inconsistency of 
the revelations of the will of God 
which were made to him. 

Thus the greatness of Abraham’s 
Faith was shewn by the fact that he 
was ready to sacrifice his only son, 
though ithad been before declared that 
the fulfilment of the promise which he 
had received was to come through 
him. His obedience therefore included 
the conviction of some signal and in- 


comprehensible work of God whose 
promise could not fail. At the same 
time the nature of the trial left an 
opportunity for the right exercise of 
Faith. The specific command could 
be fulfilled only in one way: the 
promise might be fulfilled in more 
ways than one. So Faith triumphed. 

Chrysostom calls attention to this 
feature in Abraham’s trial as involving 
an apparent conflict in the divine will 
towards him: ra yap rov Geov eSoxee 
Tos TOU Oeov paxyeo Oat, kal mioTis epa- 
XETO TioTEL, Kal TpdaTaypa éemayyeNla... 
evavtia Tals vmoaxéoeot mpocerérakTo 
movety Kal ovde ottas eOopuBnOn ovdeé 
iduiyylacev ovde Hmarnoba evopucer. 
And so Theophylact more tersely: 
evravOa ov povey vats euaxeto dda 
kal Noyos Geod Oei@ mpooraypare. 

17. miorec...mepacopevos] By faith 
Abraham, being tried, offered up (liter- 
ally hath offered up) Isaac. The con- 
trast between mpocernvoxev and mpoce- 
gepev which follows (Vulg. obtelit, 
offerebat) is easily felt, but it is difficult 
to represent it in translation. The 
first verb expresses the permanent 
result of the offering completed by 
Abraham in will: the second his 
actual readiness in preparing the 
sacrifice which was not literally carried 
into effect. As far as the trial went 
(wetpa¢opevos) the work was at once 
completed. Comp. James ii. 21 éd.- 
KardOn avevéykas. 

For the perfect mpocernvoxey com- 
pare &. 28 memoinkey, and ¢. vii. 6 note. 

The use of the word se:paopevos 
(Gen, xxii. 1 ff.) marks the decisive 
severity of the trial. The tense (as 
distinguished from retpac Geis (comp. ¢. 
ii. 18) marks the immediate coincid- 
ence of the act of obedience with the 
call for it. Comp. v. 8 kadovpevos. 

On the trial Theophylact observes 
[6 Geds| avros meipaer iva Sokiwrépovs 
deién. Comp. James i. 12. 
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kal Tov povoy....avad_eEapevos] yed, he 
that had gladly received the promises 
prepared to offer up his only son. 
Vulg. et unigenitum offerebat qui 
susceperat repromissiones. The ‘only 
son’ is placed in significant parallelism 
with the ‘promise’ In regard to the 
promise Isaac was ‘the only son’ of 
Abraham (Gen. xvii. 19). So Theo- 
phylact (and others). was dé povoyerns 
fv “Ioadk Srovye Kal Tov "Ioparr elxe; 
GAN bcov Kata Tov émayyedlas ho-yov 
povoyevns. Comp. Gen. xv. 2 f.; xvi. 
15; xvii. 16 ff. The uxx. in Gen. xxii. 
2 gives Tov vidv gov Tov ayamnrov ov 
nyarnoas, but Aquila has rov povoyern 
(or povayov) and Symmachus roy povoy 
aov. 

Movoyerms occurs in St Luke vii. 12; 
viii. 42; ix. 38. Compare John i. 14, 18, 
and 6 vids 6 povoyerns of Christ in 
John iii. 16, 18; 1 John iv. 9. 

The word dvadéyeoOar is unusual. 
It occurs again in N. T. only in Acts 
xxviii. 7. The idea which it suggests 
here seems to be that of welcoming 
and cherishing a divine charge which 
involved a noble responsibility. The 
word is used frequently of undertak- 
ing that which calls out effort and 
endurance (e.g. médepov, moAtopkiay 
Polyb., Plut. Zndd.). Clement says of 
Adam réAetos kata THY KaTaoKEUnY OUK 
eyéveto mpos dé TO avadéfacba Thy 
dperny emirndecos (Strom. vi. 12). 

18. mpos ov édad.| he to whom it 
was said (i.e. Abraham). Vulg. ad 
quem dictum est,...not ‘him in re- 
JSerence to whom’ (Isaac)...; Luke ii. 
18, 20. The latter rendering is against 
the structure of the sentence; though 
it is in itself possible: comp. i. 7, 8. 


év “Icaak...] Gen. xxi. 12. The 
words év “Icaax stand emphatically 
first: Jn Isaac, and in no other, a 
seed shall bear thy name, shall be 
called thine. Comp. Rom. ix. 7. 

Sedulius sums up well the elements 
in Abraham’s act of faith: Triplex 
bonum fecit, quod filium, et quod 
unigenitum, et repromissionem in quo 
accepit, offerebat. 

19. The obedience of Abraham 
rested on his faith in the creative 
power of God. His conclusion was 
made at once and finally (Aoyodpevos 
not Aoyifouevos) that God could 
raise from the dead. That this was 
his judgment follows of necessity from 
the fact that he was ready to surren- 
der Isaac without giving up his faith 
in the fulfilment of the divine pro- 
mise. 

For Aoyitowa: dre compare John xi. 
50; 2 Cor. x. 11; Rom. ii. 3; viii. 18. 

kal ek vexpayv éy....| The belief is 
expressed quite generally that God 
‘is able even from the dead to raise’ 
(Vulg. guia et a mortuis suscitare 
potens est Deus). The order of the 
sentence is telling in every word, as 
also is its absolute form (not éy. 
avroy); and the choice of dvvarés in 
place of dvvarac extends the idea of 
the power of God beyond this par- 
ticular act which would reveal it. 
Comp. 2 Tim. i. 12. Avvarés is prac- 
tically equivalent to Svvare? (Rom. 
xiv. 4; 2 Cor. ix. 8: opposed to 
do Gevet) as contrasted with ddvarau. 

00ev...€kopicaro] whence (i.e. from 
the dead) he also in a figure received 
him. Hlsewhere in the Hpistle (see 
ii, 17 n.) the word has the sense of 
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‘wherefore’; but such a connexion of 
the clauses here (pro hoc etiam Aug.), 
whether the words which follow are 
supposed to express the reward or 
the circumstances of his Faith, is 
altogether unnatural, and the local 
sense is common (Luke xi. 24, &c.). 

But it is doubted whether the 
reference is to the birth of Isaac or 
to his deliverance from the altar. The 
latter explanation, which is adopted 
by the great majority of commen- 
tators from early times, and is per- 
fectly justified by the original words, 
adds nothing to the thought of the 
passage. It seems to be pointless to 
complete the description of Abra- 
ham’s faith by saying that something 
really came to pass far less than he 
was able to look forward to. On the 
other hand there is great meaning in 
the clause if it reveals the grounds 
of the patriarch’s expectation. The 
circumstances of Isaac’s birth (v. 12 
vevexpopevov) were such as to lead 
him to look beyond the mere fact. 
It evidently contained a divine lesson 
and had a spiritual meaning. That 
giving of a son beyond nature included 
a larger hope. 

If this sense be adopted then the 
interpretation of ¢v mapaBody follows 
from it. Abraham received the gift 
of his son not literally from the dead 
but figuratively, in such a way that 
the gift suggested a further lesson. 
This appears to be the force of the 
order of the phrase (kal év map. ékopi- 
garo) in which the kal goes with the 
compound verb ‘év map. ékopicaro.’ 
Thus the exact sense is not ‘whence 
in figure he also received him’ (& 
map. kai éxop.), but ‘whence he also 
received him in figure.” The manner 
in which the birth took place was, so 
to speak, part of the divine gift. It 
constrained the father to see in it a 
type of other quickening. 

If, however, éxoploato be referred 
to the deliverance of Isaac, then ev 
napaBovy will mark the significance 
of the sacrifice and restoration of 
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Isaac as typical of the death and 
resurrection of Christ. His restora- 
tion was not only such that it might 
be called figuratively a resurrection, 
but it pointed forward. 

In either case we seem to have 
here the explanation of St John 
viii. 56. 

The patristic interpretations of év 
mapaBoky are various and wavering. 
Chrysostom is singularly obscure, if 
the text is correct: év mapaod7 
Tovtéatw ws €v aiviypate’ domep yap 
mapaBodn nv 6 Kplos Tod "IoadK’ }) ws 
€v TO TUm@: emevd) yap amnptioto 7 
Oucia kal ¢opaxto 6 “Ioadk TH mpo- 
atpécet, dia TodTo avrov xapi¢era TO 
TaTpiapxn. 

Theodoret is at least more definite: 
€v mapaBodn Touréoty o&s ev cupBAA® 
Kat TUm@ THS avaoTdoews...€v adT@ Se 
mpoeypadn Kal ToU owTtnpiov mdbovs 6 
turos (John viii. 56). 

Theophylact, like Chrysostom, gives 
alternative explanations: dvri rod éy 
TUm@, «is evdevEw pvotnpiov Tod Kara 
Xpiorov...7) dvri row €v TO Kpid exopi- 
gato avrov 6 “ABpadp, rovréatw ev TH 
dytiOocet TOU KpLov. 

(icumenius offers confusedly several 
interpretations, but prefers that which 
represents the whole action of Abra- 
ham and Isaac as typical of the gift 
of the Son by the Father. 

Primasius gives the sense which 
became current in the West, that the 
ram represented the manhood of 
Christ in which He was not only 
offered but slain: Occisus est Isaac 
quantum ad voluntatem patris per- 
tinet. Deinde redonavit illum Deus 
patriarchze in parabola, id est, in 
figura et similitudine passionis Christi 
...Aries significabat carnem Christi. 
Isaac oblatus est et non est interfectus 
sed aries tantum: quia Christus in 
passione oblatus est sed divinitas 


illius impassibilis mansit. 


The word wapaBody occurs again c. 
ix. 9. Besides, it occurs only in the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

(8) The patriarchal blessings: the 
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reversal of natural expectations (20, 
21). 

The Faith of the patriarchs in 
looking towards the fulfilment of the 
promise was able to set aside the 
expectations which were based on 
the rules of human succession, whether, 
as in the case of Isaac, they accepted 
the divine will when it was contrary 
to their own purpose (v. 20), or, as in 
the case of Jacob, they interpreted 
it (v. 21). 

An element beyond human calcu- 
lation entered into the gradual accom- 
plishment of the promise as into its 
initial foundation. 

20. The blessing of Isaac forms 
a crisis in the fulfilment of the divine 
counsel. A choice is made between 
those through whom the promise 
might equally have been fulfilled. 
The choice was not, as in the case of 
Ishmael and Isaac, between the son 
of the bondwoman and the son of 
the free, but between twin brothers. 
And the will of God inverted the 
purely human order. Both sons were 
blessed, but the younger had the 
precedence and became heir of the 
promise (rév *Iaka8 Kat tov ’Hoad). 
Compare Mal. i. 2, 3 (Rom. ix. 13); 
Casale Os 

Isaac acknowledged the overruling 
of his own purpose (Gen. xxvii. 33). 

kal tepl pedd. evrdoy.| Lsaac blessed 
Jacob and Esau and that concerning 
things to come (Gen. xxvii), con- 
cerning things to come as well as 
(kai) in regard to their immediate 
position. 

The blessing of Isaac reached be- 
yond the immediate future which 
could be realised by his sons in their 
own life-time. His words pointed 
onward to a distant order (weAAdyta@v 
not roév pedd.). The faith of Isaac 


was shewn by his acceptance of the 
destination of his highest blessing, 
‘the blessing,’ to the younger son 
which was against his own will; and 
by his later blessing of Esau. In 
itself the supreme value attached to 
‘the blessing’ (xii. 17) with its unseen 
consequences was a sign of faith. 

Throughout the later history of the 
O. T. the fortunes of the children of 
Israel and of the children of Esau are 
in constant connexion and conflict. 

With the indefinite péddovra con- 
trast ra épyopeva John xvi. 13. 

21. The blessing of Jacob, like that 
of Isaac, marked a fresh stage in the 
fulfilment of the promise. The provi- 
dential office was then entrusted not to 
one but to a whole family the members 
of which had separate parts to perform. 
But the writer of the Epistle does 
not refer to the general foreshadowing 
of the future of the several patriarchs. 
He confines himself to the peculiar 
blessing given to Joseph through his 
sons, in whom the service of Egypt was, 
so to speak, received for divine use. 
Here again one point seems to be 
the freedom of God’s choice. In this 
case also, as in the case of Jacob, the 
younger is preferred to the elder. 
But at the same time the practical 
exaltation of Joseph to the privilege 
of the firstborn in place of Reuben 
indicates the fulfilment of a righteous 
judgment in the providence of God. 

The blessing itself is remarkable : 
Gen. xlviii. 16 The angel which re- 
deemed me from all evil bless the 
lads... Compare the prophetic words 
to Joseph: Gen. xlix. 25. 

m. I. aro, & tr. vi. “I. eva.] By faith 
Jacob when he was dying blessed 
each of the sons of Joseph, Gen. xlviii. 
At the close of life (Gen. xlviii. 21 
idod éyd drobynokw) Jacob’s faith was 
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still fresh; and he blessed each of 
the two sons born to Joseph before 
he himself came to Hgypt (Gen. 
xlvili. 5). 

Such a blessing was exceptional. 
Joseph received in his two sons a 
double share of the divine inheritance, 
the privilege of the firstborn. And, as 
it was given, the younger was again 
preferred to the elder. But while 
Isaac would have followed, had he 
been able, the natural order of birth 
in assigning privilege, Jacob deliber- 
ately inverted the order. It was not 
however till a late date that the 
superiority of Ephraim was established 
(Num. xxvi. 34, 37). 

A further point must also be no- 
ticed. In blessing the sons of Joseph, 
who were also the sons of Asenath, 
Jacob recognised that the gifts of 
Egypt, a fresh element, were conse- 
crated to God. So Joseph became, 
as it were, head of a new line. Comp. 
Ps. Ixxvii..15; (Ixxviii. 67). It would 
be interesting to inquire how far the 
failure of Ephraim answered to the 
misuse of powers corresponding to 
Egyptian parentage. 

kal mpooek....7. p. av.| and he wor- 
shipped leaning upon the top of his 
staf. Vulg. et adoravit fastigium 
virge e@us. These words are not 
taken from the narrative of the bless- 
ing of Joseph’s sons, but from an 
earlier passage (Gen. xlvii. 31) in 
which Jacob pledged Joseph to pro- 
vide for the removal of his bones to 
the burial-place of his fathers (comp. 
v. 22). The quotation is probably 
designed to direct thought to this act 
of Faith, while at the same time it 
stamps the closing scenes of Jacob’s 
life with a religious character. The 
blessing was given in the presence of 
God which the patriarch distinctly 
recognised. The infirmity of age had 
not dulled his devotion. 

The quotation follows the text of 
the xx, which renders a different 


W. H. 


pointing of the original from that 
adopted by the Masoretes and by 
the other Greck translations wwrdy 
B20 upon the head of his staf for 
moan wey upon the head of his 
bed; emi Kkehadny rns kAins Aqu., ém 
TO akpov THs KAivns Symm.). 

But at the same time the Masoretic 
text describes an act of adoration, 
and not simply a sinking back in 
exhaustion. A close parallel occurs 
in 1 K.i. 47 mpocekvyncev 0 Bacideds 
emt tHv Koitnv. Tlpookuveiy is to be 
taken absolutely, ‘bowed himself in 
worship, @.e. to God’: compare Apoc. 
v. 14; John iv. 20; xii. 20; Acts viii. 
DY SANT, WG 

The connexion of mpookuvety with 
emt TO akpov THs paBdov avrov as the 
object of the adoration (Vulg. virge 
ejus, 2.é. the staff of Joseph) is against 
usage. When mpockuveiv is used with 
eri it appears to be always in a local 
connexion (emt thy yy, em mpdcamor, 
em Ta d@para, Zeph. iE 5). 

Not less unnatural is the notion 
that Joseph was the object of this 
‘worship, being so marked out as the 
head of the family; though this view 
is very commonly held by patristic 
writers. So Chrysostom: ézresd) euehrev 
amo Tov “Edpaty avicracba. Baowdevs 
repos Oia TovUTO not’ Kal mpoceKvenoev 
em TO Gkpov Ths paBdov avrov* TouTéoTL 
kal yépov av non mpocekvvet TO loon, 
Thy TayTos TOU Aaod mpoaKUynaw Snov 
Thy ecopéevny adr@ (so also Theodoret, 
(Hcumenius, Theophylact). Primasius 
follows out the thought more in detail, 
giving at the same time an alternative 
interpretation: Spiritu siquidem pro- 
phetico afflatus Jacob cognovit desig- 
nari per illam virgam Joseph regnum 
Christi, per fastigium vero, id est, 
summitatem virgee, potentiam et 
honorem Christi regni, de qua Psalm- 
ista dicit: Virga recta est virga regni 
tui.... Quantum vero ad_ litteram 
pertinet, fortassis...adorayit virgam 
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Joseph, quem videbat dominum esse 
totius regni terree Algypti; ea scilicet 
ratione Esther lezitur adorasse virgam 
Assueri. 

Such an application of the image of 
‘the staff’ to the Messiah is found also 
in Rabbinic writers: Beresh. R. Gen. 
xxxviii. 18 with references to Is. xi. 
(1a: Jeb One, A, 

It may be added that Jerome dis- 
tinctly condemns this use which was 
made of the Latin rendering: in hoc 
loco (Gen. xlvii. 31) quidam frustra si- 
mulant adorasse Jacob summitatem 
sceptri J oseph, quod videlicet honorans 
tilium potestatem ejus’ adoraverit, 
cum in Hebrzeo multo aliter legatur : 
et adoravit, inquit, Israel ad caput 
lectuli; quod scilicet postquam ei 
juraverat filius securus de petitione 
quam rogaverat, adoraverit Deum 
contra caput lectuli sui, Quest. Hebr. 
in Gen, ad loc. (Vulg. adoravit Israel 
Deum conversus ad lectuli caput). 

The ‘staff, ‘rod, played animportant 
part in Jewish tradition. It was one of 
the ten things created ‘between the 
Suns,’ before the first Sabbath (Aboth, 
v. 9 with Dr Taylor’s note). It was 
given to Adam, and transmitted 
through Enoch, Noah, Shem, Abra- 
bam,...Joseph to Moses, and is still 
reserved for Messiah. Comp. Wetstein 
ad loc. 

(y) The world abandoned (23). 

The death of Joseph marked a 
third stage in the history of the 
promise. He made clear in the fulness 
of his prosperity that those whom he 
had invited to Egypt were not to find 
there an abiding home. Neither rest 
nor misery was to bring forgetfulness 
of their destiny. 

22. mm. I. TeX. wept THs €&...Kal mepl 
r. 0.-.]Gen. 1. The Faith of Joseph 
was national at once and personal. 
He looked forward to the indepen- 
dence of his kindred; and he claimed 
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for himself a share in their future. 
His prosperity in Egypt had not led 
him to forget the promise to Abra- 
ham. The personal charge was ful- 
filled: Ex. xiii. 19; Josh. xxiv. 32. 

The word redevrav (when his end 
was nigh) is taken from the Lxx. 
Gen. 1. 26, For éuvnpovevcey (made 
mention of...Gen. 1. 24) see v 15 
note. 

"E€od0s occurs again Lk. ix. 31 (of 
Christ); 2 Pet. i. 15 (of St Peter). 

The phrase oi viot Iopand is not of 
frequent occurrence in the N.T. Jn 
addition to the places where it occurs 
in references to the Lxx. (Matt. xxvii 
9g; Acts vii. 23; Rom. ix. 27) -it is 
found in Lk. i. 16; Acts vy. 21; Vii. 
375 1Xs 156 9k. 30; 21 Cor siih 7aer 
Apoc. ii 143 vil. 43 xxi. 12. 

(4) 23—31. The Faith of Conflict 
and Conquest. 

The Faith which has been hitherto 
regarded under the discipline of 
patience and sacrifice is now con- 
sidered in action. Under this aspect 
it is traced both (a) in the great 
leader, Moses (23—28), and (0) in the 
people whom he led (29—31). 

(a) The Faith of Moses the leader 
of Israel (23—28). 

Moses ‘the first Redeemer,’ like 
Abraham ‘the father of the faithful,’ 
is treated at some length. His Faith 
is shewn (a) in its personal (23—26) 
ot (8) in its public working (27, 
28), 

23 By faith Moses, when he was 
born, was hidden for three months 
by his parents, because they saw the 
child was goodly to look on; and 
they feared not the king’s order. 

24 By faith Moses, when he was 
grown up, refused to be called son 
of Pharaoh's daughter, °5 choosing 
rather to be evil entreated with the 
people of God than to have enjoyment 
of sin for a season, * since he counted 
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the reproach of the Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt ; 
Jor he looked unto the recompense 
of reward. 

27 By faith he lett Egypt, not fearing 
the wrath of the king; for he endured 
as seeing Him who is invisible. 

2 By faith he kept (he hath kept) 
the Passover and the sprinkling of 
the blood, that he who destroyed the 
Jirstborn should not touch them. 

(a) 23—26. The Faith of Moses 
was prepared, as it were, by the 
Faith which he called out in his 
parents (23). When the time came 
his choice shewed his own Faith (24 
—26). 

23. mw. M....006 TaY Tatépwv avrod | 
In Ex. ii. 2 (Hebr.) the mother of 
Moses only is mentioned as concealing 
the child; but the Lxx. renders the 
text iddvres avro doteiov éoKkémacap. 
There is no ground for supposing 
that the reference is to Kohath and 
Amram to the exclusion of Jochebed. 
The general term (Vulg. a parentibus 
suis) marks, so to speak, the social 
character of the faith; and of marépes 
(like patres) is used in the same 
sense as of yoveis (Lk. il. 27, 41 ff; 
John ix. 2 ff.). 

duore...rov BaowWéws| Faith under 
two forms moved the parents of 
Moses to preserve him. Something 
in his appearance kindled hope as to 
his destiny; and then looking to God 
for the fulfilment of His promise they 
had no fear of the king’s orders. 

The word doreios (Vulg. elegans) 
occurs in this connexion Ex. ii. 2 


(uxx.);- Acts vil. 20; (Jud. iii. 17; 
Judith xi. 23). Compare Philo, de 
vit. Mos. i. § 3 (ii. 82) yevneis ody 6 
mais evOds ow evédnvev dorevorépay 7 
kar idwtny os Kal TaY Tod TUpavyoU 
Knpvypdrov ep dcov otov 7 ny Tovs 
yoveis ddoynoa. De conf. ling. § 22 
(i. p. 420 M.). 

The word d:drayya occurs here only 
in the N. T. 

24. peyas yevopevos| when he was 
grown up (Ex. ii. rr), in contrast with 
yevinbeis (Vulg. grandis factus). As 
an infant he had quickened faith: as 
a man he shewed it. 

npynoaro...| The tenses nprycaro... 
Edopevos...nynodwevos... point to a 
crisis when the choice was made, as 
distinct from Moses’ habitual spirit 
(améBXerrev). 

On nprncaro Ccumenius says, To 
pera orovdas adNotpid cat Eavtov, dydot. 
The use of AéyeoOa (as distinguished 
from kxadeicOa, KdnOjvac) marks the 
habitual language of familiar inter- 
course. 

vids Ovy. bap.] The anarthrous form 
is significant (not ras Ovy.): son of 
a royal princess, of one who was 
Pharaoh’s daughter. Comp. Huseb. 
Prep. Ev. ix. 27. 

25. padrrov éddpevos ... drodavow | 
choosing rather to be evil entreated... 
than tu have enjoyment of sin for a 
season. Vulg. magis cligens adfligi... 
quam temporalis peccati habere ju- 
cunditatem. Moses was called to 
devote himself to his people. He 
knew the source of the call: to have 
disobeyed it therefore by seeking to 
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retain his place in the Egyptian court 
would have been ‘sin,’ though such 
disloyalty would have given him the 
opportunity for a transitory enjoy- 
ment of the resources of princely 
state. 

The word cuveaxovyetcOat, which is 
classical, is found here only in the 
N. T. Compare xaxovyeio@a v. 37; 
Oy Sot, Be 

TO ad Tov Oeov] Compare iv. 9 
note. Moses was able to recognise 
in a host of bondsmen a divine nation. 
By faith he saw what they were called 
to be. 

apapt. droAavow | enjoyment of sin, 
that is of that life which was sin. 
The gen. ayaprias is the direct object 
of dmodavors, though dmodavors may 
be used absolutely, and ayaprias cha- 
racterise it (‘sinful enjoyment’). ’Azo- 
Aavors, which is not found in Lxx., 
occurs again in 1 Tim. vi. 17. Comp. 
2 Clem. x. mponpypévor paddov thy ev- 
OdSe amodavow 7 THY péAovaay emay- 
yeXiap. 

For the order mpéck. €yewv apapr. 
dw. compare ¢. Vi. 5 kadov yevo. 0. p.; 
and for mpockatpos see Mt. xiii. 21; 
2 Cor. iv. 18. 

"Opa O€ mas auaptiay dvopater TO p21) 
ovykakovxeiaba Tois adeAgois...ci de 
of pa) ouyKaKovxovpevor EKOvTES TOIs 
kaxotrabovaw apaptavovat, Tl hoytoréov 
mTepl TOY KakovxXovYT@Y Kal KakoToLOUY- 
tov; (Theophlct). 

26. p.m. NyNo....Tod xpirrod | since 
he counted the reproach of the 
Christ..., Vulg. majores divitias cesti- 
mans...inproperium Ohristi. This 
clause is commonly taken as parallel 
with that which precedes: paAXov 
EdOpevos...pel€. mA. nyno. (choosing... 
accounting...), but it seems rather to 


give the ground of the choice: ‘ choos- 
ing rather...since he accounted...’ 

The reproach of the Christ is the 
reproach which belongs to Him who 
is the appointed envoy of God to a 
rebellious world, This reproach which 
was endured in the highest degree 
by Christ Jesus (Rom. xv. 3) was 
endured also by those who in any 
degree prefigured or represented Him, 
those, that is, in whom He partially 
manifested and manifests Himself, 
those who live in Him and in whom 
He lives. Comp. Bern. Zp. xeviii. § 4. 

In this wider sense the people of 
Israel was ‘an anointed one, ‘a 
Christ,’ even as Christians are ‘Christs’ 
(comp. Ps. ev. 15; 1 John ii. 20). ‘The 
Christ’ is the support and the spring 
of all revelation to men (1 Cor. x. 4). 

For the general thought compare 
Ps. ixxxix. Sod. 1xika9 5.2 Corj paar 
Colm e2Aercexiiiatsy 

Chrysostom takes the rot ypiocrod 
as defining the nature of the suf- 
ferings : rovTo éotw [6] dvediopos Tod 
Xptorod, TO péxpe TéAovs Kal €aXaTns 
dvarvons TAT XE KAKOS...0TaY TLS Tapa 
oikeiwy, Grav Tis map ay evepyeret 
ovevdi(nrat... 

aréBderev yap...] Vulg. aspiciebat 
enim in remunerationem, for he 
continued to look away from the 
things of earth unto the (divine) 
recompense for suffering (cvvkaxov- 
xeto Oa) and reproach (dvedurpds). 

The nature of this recompense, 
though it is definite, is left unde- 
fined (v. 6). It must not be limited 
to the future occupation of Canaan 
by the people. The fulfilment of 
God’s counsel includes blessings which 
man cannot anticipate: 1 Cor. ii. 9 
(Is. Ixiv. 4). 
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For po Garrodoaia see ©. ii. 2 note. 

*AmoBdérew occurs here only in 
N.T. Compare dadopav ¢. xii.2. The 
word occurs in the same sense of 
‘looking away from one object to 
another’ in classical writers (Plato, 
Xen., Dem.). Philo, de mund. opif: 
$4 (i. p. 4M.) droBdérov eis rd 
trapadevypa (of the builder). 

For the choice of Moses compare 
Philo de vit. Mos. i. § 7 (ii. 85 f. M.). 

(8) 27, 28. The work of Moses. 

27. 1. katéAurev Atyurrov...] It is 
doubtful to what event reference is 
made. From the order in which the 
fact is mentioned, and from the man- 
ner in which it is described (xaréAurev 
as contrasted with dvé8ncav) it has 
been concluded that the reference is 
to the flight of Moses to Midian, 
which could be rightly spoken of as a 
‘leaving’ since it involved the tem- 
porary abandonment of the work to 
which Moses had felt himself called. 
Nor is it a fatal objection to this view 
that in the narrative of Exodus it is 
said that ‘Moses was afraid’ (Ex. ii. 
14), though the superficial contradic- 
tion has occasioned some difficulty. 

If this interpretation be adopted 
the exact thought will be that Moses 
was not afraid of the anger of the 
king in itself. For the sake of his 
people he could have braved death; 
but, though he was so far fearless, yet 
the lack of faith in those whom he 
would have delivered (Acts vii. 23 ff.) 
forced him to retire: ‘ He left Egypt 
though he feared not the wrath of 
the king” This he did ‘by faith,’ for 
even at the moment when he gave up 
his work he felt the divine presence 
with him. ‘He endured (éxaprépnoev 
not éxapréper) as seeing Him who is 
invisible.’ 

Philo gives this general interpreta- 


tion of the flight to Midian : ov gevye 
Mavons dard Tod bapad, averiotpenti 
yap av dredidpackev, adda dvayapel, 
TOUTEOTLY dvAaKwYXNY ToLeiTaL TOU ToNE- 
pov dOAntod tpomov Siamvévvtos kal 
ovAXdeyouevov TO mvevpa (Leg. Alleg. 
ili. § 4; i. p. 90 M.). 

Theodoret gives a different ex- 
planation of py poBndeis: thy pev 
Atyurrov poBndelis karéAure, Oapoadéws 
dé tov Aiytmriov Katnkovrice. THY 
puyny tolvuy avti tas airias réOerke THs 
puri. 

It is however more likely that the 
words refer to the Exodus. Moses, 
the leader of the people, left the safe 
though servile shelter and support of 
Egypt, casting himself on the pro- 
tection of the unseen God against the 
certain vengeance of the king in the 
fulfilment of his arduous and self- 
sacrificing work. Comp. Philo, de 
wit. M. i. § 27 (ii. p. 104 M.). ry 
Alyimrov karéAurev nyepoviav, Ovya- 
tpiods tov tore PBacidevovros ay... 
Jos. Antt. ii. 15, 2. The change of 
tenses, karéAumev, memoinkey, helps to 
explain the historical transposition. 

Tov yap aop....exaptépnoev] The most 
characteristic trait in the life of Moses 
is that he spoke with God face to 
Jace, Ex. xxxiii.; Num. xii. 7, 8. The 
‘vision of God’ is that which distin- 
guishes him from the other prophets. 
Compare Philo de mut. nom. § 2 (i. p. 
579 M.) Movojs ov o Ths dedods 
picews bears Kai Oeomrns, eis yap Tov 
yropov (Ex. xx. 21) pacwy avrov oi 
Xpnopol eiceOeciv, tHv adparoy ovaiay 
‘aimrropevot...; de vit. M. i. § 28 (il. p. 
106 M.). 

The words os opwyv are in themselves 
ambiguous. They may mean either 
‘as though he saw,’ or ‘inasmuch as 
he saw. The peculiar gift of Moses 
determines that the latter is the 
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sense here. The irregular position 
of the os is due to the emphasis laid 
On Toy aopatoy. 

For 6 adparos compare Col. i. 15 (6 
Geds 6 doparos); I Tim. i. 17 doparos 
povos Geos); 1 John iv. 20; John i. 
183 1 Tim: vi. 16. 

The word kaprepeivy occurs here 
only in N.T. Comp. Jos. Anété. ii. 11. 
t; Eeclus, ii. 2; xii. 15. 

The idea of kaprepeiy is comple- 
mentary to the ideas of vmopevery (c. 
X. 32) and paxpoOvupety (c. vi. 15). The 
Christian has not only to bear his 
burden in the conflict of life, and to 
wait for the fulfilment of the promise 
which seems to be strangely delayed : 
he must also bear himself valiantly 
and do his work with might through 
the Spirit (1 Cor. xvi. 13; Eph. iii. 16). 

Augustine in striking words extends 
to the people the gift of the leader : 
Errabant quidem adhuc et patriam 
queerebant; sed duce Christo errare 
non poterant. Via illis fuit visio Dei 
(ad 1 Joh. Tract. 7). 

28. mw. merol. TO 7....aip.] By faith 
he kept (he hath kept) the Passover 
and the sprinkling of the blood.... The 
first celebration of the Passover was 
not only a single act. The Passover 
then instituted and kept remained 
as a perpetual witness of the great 
deliverance. For the perf. see ec. vii. 
6 note. The sacrifice of the lamb and 
the open sprinkling of the blood was 
a signal act of faith challenging the 
superstition of the Egyptians (Hx. 
viii. 22). Compare Widr. Shemoth R, 
1. c. (Wiimsche, p. 132). 

The phrase toveity to macxa (Matt. 
xxvi. 18) is not unfrequent in the Lxx. 
for the observance of the Passover 
(Ex,oxtl 405 NUM “Ix; 21.2: 
xxili, 21 &.). It does not appear to 
be used of the institution. 


The special ceremony of ‘the sprink- 
ling of the blood’ (Ex. xii. 7, 22 f.) 
is mentioned as foreshadowing the © 
deeper mystery involved in the de- 
liverance from Egypt (c¢. ix. 22). 

The word rpocxvors is not found 
in the Lxx. and occurs here only in 
N. T. (ap. ai. exadece tyv xara. tov 
pdiav tov Ouvpdv xpiow Gicum.). But 
the verb mpocyéw is commonly used 
in the uxx. of the sprinkling of blood 
upon the altar (P71). 

wa pn o OX....avrév| The phrase 6 
odoOpetav (Vulg. gui vastabat [ pri- 
mitiva)) is used in Ex. xii. 23 by the 


Lxx. for mnwrn according to the 


strict participial sense. The trans- 
lators realised the action of God 
through a destroying angel: 1 Cor. x. 
10 (6 ddoOpevtys); and this seems to 
be the most natural sense of the 
original text. Compare 1 Chron. 
XX (2045; 2 Chron xwxxieecie 
Keclus. xlviii. 21; Ps. Ixxviii. 49. 

Giyn airoy| The object is naturally 
supplied by the reader. 

Primasius sees a foreshadowing of 
Christian practice in the detail: San- 
guine agni illinuntur Israelitarum 
postes ne vastator angelus audeat 
inferre mortem: signantur dominicze 
mortis signo fideles populi in frontibus 
ad tutelam salutis ut ab interitu libe- 
rentur. 

(0) The Faith of the people (29Q— 
31). 

The great leader, like Abraham, 
communicated to others the Faith by 
which he was inspired. Just as the 
Faith of Abraham was united with 
that of his wife and of his children, 
so the Faith of Moses was bound up 
with that of Israel. By Faith they 
overcame difficulties of nature (29), 
and the force of enemies (30); and 
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called out responsive Faith even in 
aliens, so that a remnant of them was 
sayed (31). 

227 By faith they passed over the 
Red Sea as by dry land, which the 
Egyptians assaying to do were swal- 
lowed up. 

3° By faith the walls of Jericho 
Sell, after they had been compussed 
Jor seven days. 

3* By faith Rahab the harlot pe- 
rished not with them that were dis- 
obedient, having received the spies 
with peace. 

29. deBncav| The subject has al- 
ready been suggested by airar (v. 28). 
The Faith of the people met the 
Faith of the leader. Theophylact 
rightly marks the importance of the 
transition: iva pn Aéywou Ti Hepers eis 
pécoy dptuntovs avdpas; iyaye Kal adv 
eis Vrdderypa. 

Compare Ps. evi. 9 ff.; exiv. 5; Is. 
Kl. 16; li. ro: 

The word dcaBaivew is found in N. T. 
also in Lk. xvi. 26; Acts xvi. 9. ‘H 
ep. OaX., the LXx. rendering of *)iD 1! 
‘the sea of weed, occurs again Acts 
vii. 36. 

js 7. AaBovres|] Vulg. quod experti, 
which essaying to do, literally ‘of 
which (¢.¢. sea) making trial.’ Kareso- 
O@noav Ex. xv. 12 (Lxx.): Num. xvi. 30. 
Kararive is found not unfrequently in 
N. T. in a metaphorical sense: e.g. 1 
Cor. xv. 54 1 Pet. v. 8. 

30. wiore...enecav] Josh. vi. The 
walls fell overthrown by faith which 
was shewn through a long trial by 
leader, priests and people. 

The fall of the walls of Jericho is 


30 érecav: 


the symbol of the victory of the 


Church: Matt. xvi. 18. 

31. mores ‘Paa8,..| The record of 
the separation of the people of God 
from Egypt is closed by the incorpo- 
ration of a stranger. 

Rahab at once looked forward with 
confidence to the triumph of Israel: 
Josh. ii. 9. Comp. James ii. 25; 
Clem. R. i. 12 (dca miotw Kai piro- 
Eeviav €o@06n). Midr. Debar. R. 8 (on 
Num. v. 9; Wiinsche, p. 136), (the 
ancestress of priests and prophets). 

The addition of the title 7 mopyn 
places in a fuller light the triumph of 
Faith. 

The list of the champions of Faith 
whose victories are specially noticed 
is closed by a woman and a gentile 
and an outcast. In this there is a 
significant foreshadowing of its es- 
sential universality. So Theodoret: 
Gavpaoca be Gd&ov thy amoarodiKny 
copiav, paddov dé vuvncar mpoonker 
Tov Oeiov mvevpatos THY evépyerav, Ort 
TO Moicei,..cal trois dros ayious 
GANOpvaAov yvuvaika kal ropyny cuveraker, 
iva kat THs TicTews emdelEn THY Svvapiy 
kal katagTeiAn THY lovdalwy dpvy. 

ov ovvam. t. ameb.| perished not 
with them that were disobedient, Vulg. 
non peritt cum incredulis. The form 
of expression places in relief the 
punishment of the disobedient; and 
the ground of their destruction, They 
too had heard of the wonders which 
God had wrought for His people and 
were not moved by them to submission. 

For drecOetv (of which the force is 
lost by the Latin Vulgate) see John 
iii. 36; Rom. ii. 18; ¢. iii. 18 note. 
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(5) 32—38. Faith in national life. 

The entrance to Canaan and the 
representative victory at Jericho 
forms a close to a complete cycle of 
divine discipline. The history of 
Israel from the Call of Abraham to 
the occupation of the Promised Land 
offers a type of the religious history 
of man. So far then the writer of 
the Epistle has given examples of 
faith in detail. From this point he 
simply recites in a summary form the 
names and exploits of later heroes of 
Faith. In part (a) they wrought 
great things (32—35 a): in part (}) 
they suffered great things (35 b—-38). 

The enumeration extends to the 
time of the Maccabees, the last de- 
cisive national struggle of the Jews 
before the coming of Christ. 

(a) The victorious successes of 
Faith: the great things which it has 
wrought (32—35 a). 

32 And what can I (why do J) say 
more? For the time will fail me as 
I tel of Gideon, Barak, Samson, 
Jephthah; of David and Samuel 
and of the prophets: 33who through 
Saith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, 3+quench- 
ed the power of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, from weakness were 
made strong, proved mighty in war, 
turned to flight armies of aliens. 
33Women received their dead by a 
resurrection, 

The summary recital of these out- 
ward successes of Faith consists first 
(a) of two groups of names, which 
represent the theocracy and the king- 
dom (7. 32); and then (8) of a descrip- 


tion of the chief types of victory (33— 
35 4). 

(a) Representative heroes of the 
theocracy and the kingdom (32). 

32. «al ri...] Vulg. et guid adhuc 
dicam (dico d)? The verb may be 
conj. And what shall I more say? or 
indic. And why (or what) say I more? 
The sense seems to be ‘ Why do I go 
on farther ?’ ‘What can I say more ?’ 
as if the writer saw already stretching 
before him the long record on which 
he is entering. The pres. indic. oc- 
curs Matt. xxvi. 65, and in John xi. 
47 with ri as the object; and the 
pres. conj. occurs John vi. 28: the 
aor. conj. is common: Acts ii. 373 
iv. 16 &e. 

emnr. Suny. 6 xp....] time will (I see) 
fail me as I tell of... Vulg. deficiet 
me tempus enarrantem.... Totos; 
7) 6 was* eipnra dé TotTo ws avunbes 
Huy vmepBorrkds’ 7) 6 TH emeaTOAR 
ovppetpos (Theophlet). 

The phrase is common in classical 
literature: émiAelrou & av pe was xpovos 
et exrider Oat BournOeinv Tas ceuvas TOV 
procddor péuwers (Athen. v. § 63, 
p- 220 F): tempus hercule te citius 
quam oratio deficeret (Cie. pro Seat. 
Rose. 32 § 89). Philo de somn. § 9 (ii. 
667) émdelWrer pe 7 epa tas Suapopas 
Tov dvOpereiov Biov dSieéidvra. Kaitou 
tl dei paxpyyopetv; tis yap avrav dvn- 
KOOS €OTL; 

The persons are named first, and 
then types of achievement. The per- 
sons fall into two groups, the repre- 
sentatives of the theocracy and the 
representatives of the monarchy. 

Ted. Bap. Sap. Tepé.] These repre- 
sentative heroes of the theocracy are 
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not given in the order of the Book of 
Judges, but apparently according to 
their popular fame. Records of their 
exploits are preserved: Judg. vi.— 
viii. (Gideon); iv. v. (Barak); xiii— 
xvi. (Samson); xi. xii. (Jephthah). 

It may be noticed that they over- 
came different enemies, Midianites, 
Canaanites, Philistines, Ammonites ; 
and in referring to them the writer 
passes no judgment on character: ov 
Biov ¢&€raow roveirar adda TloTews 
évderEw (Theophlct). 

Aav. Te k. Sap. x. T. mp.| The great 
king and the great statesman-prophet 
sum up all that was noblest in. the 
second stage of the divine history of 
Israel. With them are joined the 
spiritual leaders of the people through 
whom the growing counsel of God 
was interpreted through apparent 
failure and loss. David and Samuel 
appear to be closely connected (re, 
kai) and the prophets are added as 
a second element. 

(8) Characteristic achievements of 
Faith (33—35 @). 

The Judges, the Kings, and the 
Prophets represent adequately the 
chief types of believers under the 
theocracy and the kingdom. Having 
signalised these, the writer goes on to 
mark the characteristic manifestations 
of the power of Faith. These are 
described with remarkable symmetry : 
(i) katnyavicayto BactXeias, 

npyacavro Stkaocvyny, 

eméTuxov emayyENiav. 
(ii) &ppakav oropara dedyrwr, 
éaBecay Svvapw trupos, 
épvyov oropara payaipns. 
eduvapa@Onoay amo do Geveias, 
eyernOnoav ioxupot ev Token, 
mapeuBoras ekrwvay addorpior. 
In each group there is a progress, 


(iii) 


and there is a progress in the succes- 
sion of groups in the direction of that 
which is more personal. 

33. The first triplet describes the 
broad results which believers obtained: 

Material victory. 

Moral success in government. 

Spiritual reward. 

The second triplet notices forms of 
personal deliverance from : 

. Wild beasts. 

Physical forces. 

Human tyranny. 

The third triplet marks the attain- 
ment of personal gifts : 

Strength. 

The exercise of strength. 

The triumph of strength (the be- 
liever against the alien). 

ot dua tiotews...| The form riores 
which has been used before is now 
changed. The writer speaks of the 
general inspiring power of faith: ¢. vi. 
12. Compare 2. 39 dua tis TrioTeas. 

katnyovicavto Bactdcias| For ex- 
ample Gideon (Midianites), Jud. vil.; 
Barak (Canaanites), Jud. iv.; Samson 
(Philistines), Jud. xiv. f.; Jephthah 
(Ammonites), Jud. xi.; Jonathan (Phi- 
listines), 1 Sam. xiv. 6 ff.; David (Phi- 
listines), 2 Sam. v. 17; (Moabites &c.) 
2 Sam. viii. 2; (Ammonites) 2 Sam. x. 
12; in each case with weaker forces 
than their enemies. 

npyacavto Sixatoc.] The phrase is to 
be understood not only of purely indi- 
vidual virtues, but of the virtues of 
leaders: 1 Sam. xii. 4; 2 Sam. viii. 
15; Ps. xiv. [xv.] 2; Zephan. ii. 3. 
Conquerors used their success for the 
furtherance of right. Righteousness 
was shewn to be the solid foundation 
of enduring power : Is. ix. 7; liv. 14; 
if MEG, de) 

For the phrase épya¢. Sixacoodyny 
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a of , , af ‘s 

érayyeNwy, eppagav oTomaTa NEOVTWY, 34égBeoav Ou 
» / if 2 / 

vay mTupos, Epuyov oTouaTa pwaxatons, éduvauwlnoav 


> , > eas: / ee 
ato doGeveias, éyernOnoav ioxupot €v TOAEMW, TAPE 


af > / 
BoXas exAwvavy addXoTpiwv* 


33 oroua Dp”. 
yuvatcas S*AD,* me. 


compare Acts x. 35; (James i. 20); 
Matt. vil. 23 (dvouiav); James ii. 9 
(apapriay). 

eréruxov émayyeAtav] Victory was 
gained and rightly used in just govern- 
ment, and so it was followed by a 
deeper apprehension of the will of 
God. The phrase émrvyeiv émayye- 
diay has been noticed before, c. vi. 15 
note. 

It appears to be used here in the 
most general sense, which includes 
both the attainment of that which 
had been already promised, and the 
quickened expectation of something 
yet to come. Hach partial fulfilment 
of a divine word is itself a prophecy. 
A promise gained is also a promise 
interpreted ina larger meaning. Here 
the truth is set out in its fulness. The 
many ‘promises’ successively realised 
in many parts and many fashions led 
up to the one ‘ promise’ (v. 39) which 
is still held before the eye of faith. 

33 6, 34 a. The notice of public, 
general, successes is followed by the 
notice of personal deliverances. 

éppagay or, X.] Dan, vi. 22 évédpake 
Ta oTduata THY dedvtwv Theod. (Da- 
niel); 1 Mace. ii. 60. There may also 
be areference to Jud. xiv. 6 (Samson) ; 
1 Sam. xvii. 34 (David), 

ea Bear Suv. 7.] Dan. iii. ; 1 Mace. ii. 
59. The natural force of the elements 
was overpowered (comp. Wisd. xix. 
6). ov eirev €oBeoay rip, dAAa Adva- 
puv tupos, 0 Kal peifov (Theophlet). 

epuyov or. pax.| Ex. xviii. 4 (Moses). 
1 Sam. xviii. 11; xix. Jo ff.; xxi. 10; 
Ps, exliv.. 10’ (David); 1 K. xix. 1 ff 
(Elijah); 2 K. vi. (Elisha), 

The phrase év ordpuare payaipas (pop- 


34 édvvayddnoav N*AD,*: éved. 5 N°. 


SéNaBov yuvaikes €E ava- 


35 yuvatkes N°: 


daias, Eidous) (29078?) is not un- 
common in the Lxx. (Gen. xxxiv. 26). 
The plural (oréuara), which does not 
appear to occur elsewhere, expresses 
the many assaults of human violence 
answering in part to oropara hedvTov. 

34 b. Examples of deliverance from 
external perils are followed by exam- 
ples of personal strengthening. 

éduvan. drs doO.] This general 
phrase may be interpreted ef various 
forms of physical weakness as in the 
case of Samson (Jud. xvi. 28 ff.); Heze- 
kiah (Is. xxxviii.); and of moral dis- 
tress (Ps. vi. 3,8; Ps. xxii. 21 f.). For 
dro doOeveias compare Luke v. 153 
viii. 2; and contrast 2 Cor. xiii. 4 
e& aa Geveias. 

eyev. iay. év w.] waxed mighty in 
war, not only in the moment of battle, 
but in the whole conduct of the con- 
flict. Ps. xviii. 34 ff; exliv. 1 f. For 
icxupol compare Luke xi. 21 f, 

mapeuB. ékdX. GAdX.|] The addition of 
dAXotpioy distinguishes this clause 
from katnyavicarto BaciXcias and fixes 
the thought here on the religious con- 
trast between the children of the 
kingdom and strangers (Matt. xvii. 25 
f.). This sense of krivew (inclinare 
aciem), which is found in classical 
Greek from Homer downwards, does 
not occur elsewhere in tle N. T. or 
LXX. 

The word sapepBodry (like 1301), 
which it represents in the Lxx.) is 
used for an armed force as well as for 
a camp, the position which it occupies : 
Jud. iv, 16; viii, 10; Ezek. i. 24 (A); 
t Mace. v. 28. 

354. The triple triplet of victorious 
faith is followed by a single, abrupt 
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TTATEWS TOUS vEeKpoUs avTwWY* aAAOL OE ETUUTAVIGOnOaY, 


35 ameruvr. D,*. 


clause which presents the highest con- 
quest of faith, ‘women received from 
resurrection their dead?’ In this 
case faith appears under a twofold 
aspect. There is a silent, waiting, 
passive faith of love, which works with 
the active faith. Women, in whom the 
instinct of natural affection is strongest, 
cooperated with the prophets through 
whom the restoration was effected. 
They received their dead. The word 
AaBety occurs in the narrative of the 
Shunamite: 2 K. iv. 36. 

It cannot be without significance 
that the recorded raisings from the 
dead are predominantly for women: 
1 Ke xvi. 17 f.; 2 K. iv. 17 ff.; Luke 
vii. 11 ff. ; John xi.; Acts ix. 

In the phrase é€ dvacracews the 
Resurrection, which is the transition 
from death to life, is that out of 
which the departed were received. 

(6) The victorious sufferings of 
Faith: the great things which it has 
borne (35 6—38). 

The record of the open triumphs of 
Faith is followed by the record of its 
inward victories in unconquered and 
outwardly unrewarded endurance. 
Theophylact remarks on the con- 
trast: dpa mas of pev amd mlorews 
oropata payaipas epvyor ot be év hove 
paxyaipas améOavov' rowvrov yap 7 
miotis Kal avver preyada kal macye 
peydda kai oddev olerar maa yew. 

And others were tortured to death, 
not accepting their deliverance, that 
they might obtain a better resurrec- 
tion; %°and others had trial of mock- 
ings and scourgings, yea moreover 
of bonds and imprisonment: 37 they 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
they were tempted, they were slain 
with the sword: they went about in 
sheepskins, in goatskins ; being desti- 
tute, afflicted, evil-entreated, 3°men 
of whom the world was not worthy, 


wandering in deserts and mountains 
and caves and the holes of the earth. 

The order of arrangement is not 
obvious. The enumeration appears 
to consist of two great groups (35 0, 
36, and 37, 38) each consisting of two 
members, the first of suffering to 
death, the second of sufferings short of 
death. It is difficult to define the 
relation in which the two main groups 
stand to each other. 

Perhaps the first group describes 
constancy in the face of release offered 
in the moment of trial, on the suppo- 
sition that ov mpoodeEapevor thy amon. 
extends in idea to érepou, while the 
second group gives generally forms of 
suffering. 

35 0. adXou 8é...] But others in a 
new class triumphed ‘in that they 
seemed to fail.’ The restoration 
from death, the highest victory of 
active faith, is surpassed by a nobler 
triumph, the victory over death. 

erupmaviabnaav| Vulg. distenti sunt. 
The reference is to the martyrdom of 
the seven brethren related in 2 Mace. 
vi. 18 ff. ; vii. 

The word rupsavifew is used very 
vaguely of the infliction of heavy 
blows ; and the Greek commentators 
were at a loss as to its exact mean- 
ing. Chrysostom says: dmotrupmano- 
pos Aéyerar 6 droxepadiopos, referring 
to John the Baptist and St James. 
So also Theophylact: rouréorw dre- 
tunOnoav...tives Se ro TupmaricOnvat 
porddos tupOjvae eirov. C&icumenius 
adds: dANo. dé TO TupmaviferOa To 
éxdépecba gaciv. Hesychius gives 
éruum. eapaipicOncar, 7.¢. beaten with 
leaded scourges. It appears to de- 
scribe a punishment like breaking 
on the wheel. The extremities of 
the sufferer were fastened to a frame, 
and his limbs then broken by heavy 
clubs. The original reading of Dz, 
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> \ ’ , 4 i. > 
ov mpocdefapevot THY ATONUTPWOLY, LYa KPELTTOVOS ava- 
4 Aes) ~ \ / 
oTacews TUXwoWw* **ETEpoL OE EUTALY MOV Kal MATTIY WY 
=~ 5) at \ a ae > , 
meipav éraBov, et Oe S0eapav kal purakns* *7éAtNac Pyaar, 
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evretpacOnaav, érpicOnoay', év povw maxaions ameQavov, 


37 érpiobncay, 


36 éum.: évreyudrwv D,*. 37 


s A vg me: émipacOnoay éripacdnoav D,* : 


(ametupmaviabnoav) expresses more 
distinctly ‘beaten to death, 

Philo speaks of the spectacles of 
the early part of festival days as con- 
sisting in “Iovdator paorvyovpevor, Kpe- 
podpevor, TpoxiCopevot, KatadckaCopevot, 
dud weons THs Cpxnotpas amayopevoe THY 
em Oavarw (in Flacc. § 10, ii. p. 529). 

The whole description which he 
gives of the sufferings of the Jews 
should be compared with this passage 
(UC. CC) 10, 20), 

ov mpoodes. tHv dmod.| when they 
did not in fact accept the deliverance 
which was placed within their reach: 
2 Mace. vi. 21; vii. 27. For mpoodé- 
€acOa see ¢. x. 34 note. 

iva kpeirr. dvaor. Tvx.] a resurrection 
better than the mere restoration to 
the remnant of an earthly life gained 
by the acceptance of the offered de- 
liverance. Comp. vii. 19. For dy. 
Tux. see Lk. xx. 35. 

The comparison between the resur- 
rection to eternal life and the resur- 
rection to an earthly life, though it is 
not made directly, lies implicitly in 
kpeittovos, as interpreted by the Mac- 
cabean history: 2 Mace. vii. 9, 14. 
The patristic commentators generally 
dwell on this: kpeirrovos, ov ‘rotadtns 
olas Ta Tadla Tay YUValkor’, ? Kpeitrovos 
Tapa THY Tov NouTaY avOperwy (eEava- 
oraots Phil. iii. 11)...Kat GArws ore eis 
(ony aidviov (Theophlct). 

36. erepor dé] The apostle goes on 
to notice a second class among those 
(dAdo) Who shewed their faith not in 
conquering but in bearing. Some 
endured death, some endured afilic- 


éretpdo Onoay 


érecpacOnoay erplaOnoay N: émpla@. éreip. 


om. émecp. SyV Vg. 


tions less in immediate extent, yet no 
less terrible as trials of endurance. 

For dAXou, érepos see 1 Cor. xii. 8 ff. ; 
Gal. i. 6 f. with Lightfoot’s note. 

meipay €daBov] v. 29. They expe- 
rienced sufferings which were sharp 
and direct (eum. kal paor....2 Mace. 
vii. 7, 1), strokes on soul and body ; 
and sufferings also which were dull 
and long (Secu. xat gvad.): 1 K. 
XX, 27,5 Jerem, xXXxVilo; XXixe Zoe 
Mace. xiii. 12; 2 Mace. vii. 7, fo. 
The érc 6€ marks a climax (Luke xiv. 
26; Acts ii. 26). The sharp, short 
trial is easier to bear. 

The phrase metp. €AaBev occurs in 
Lxx. Deut. xxviii. 56 (Aqu. ézreipacev). 

37, 38. A fresh summary is given 
of suiferings to death (if ése:pacOnoav 
be corrupt) (v. 37) ; and of sufferings 
short of death (v. 38). 

eLOacOnoav] Stoning was a charac- 
teristic Jewish punishment: 2 Chron. 
xxiy, 20 f. (Zechariah son of Jehoiada) ; 
(ikeextl 51)3' Matto xxit 35 sxxilis7e 

Ut Naboth; Jeremias in Aigypto 
a reliquiis transmigratorum (comp. 
Tertull. Scorp.i. 8); Ezechiel in Baby- 
lone; aliique quamplures in Novo 
Testamento (Primas.). 

éeretpacOnoav| This word seems to 
be foreign to the context. The refer- 
ence to Job (Primas., Gicum.) is not 
satisfactory. Of the many conjectures 
which have been suggested the most 
plausible are, émpnoOnaav or éverpno- 
O@noav (Philo ad Flace. § 20; ii. p. 542 
M., (évres of pev everpnoOnoav of dé Sia 
beans KaTeavpnoay ayopas €ws oda Ta 
o@pata avtav éSaravnOn). 
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TepinOoy év unrwrats, év aiyiors dépuaciy, VeTEpouuEvor, 
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OAtBouevor, Kaxovyoupevor, av ovK nv aEwos 6 KOopos 


\ 
éarc! 


Tats Omais THS yns* 


> Mf , ‘ a 
Epnulats TAaVWMEVOL KaL OPETL Kal GALOIS Kal: 


39 Kai ov i 
Qt OVTOL TAVTES LapTUPN- 


38 év 


38 éml ép. NA: & ép. © D,*. 


erpia@ncay| So Isaiah suffered ac- 
cording to tradition: Just. M. Diad. 
120; Orig. Ep. ad Afric. § 9, and 
Wetstein’s note. 

For the punishment itself see 2 
Sam. xii, 31; 1 Chron. xx. 3; Amos 
3 (UXX)) 

ev choy. p. dréO.| Comp. 1 K, xix. 10 
Tovs mpopyras cov améxreway €v pop- 
gaia. Jerem. xxvi. (xxxiii.) 23 (Uri- 
jah). 

The exact phrase ev dorm paxaipas 
occurs in the Lxx. as a rendering of 
an BD, Ex. xvii. 13 &. 

The enumeration of sufferings of 
death is followed by references to 
sufferings in life. 

mepiprOov ev pnr....| They went 
about from place to place with no sure 
abode. Compare Clem. R. i. 17. 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 17 § 107 6 
dmdatokos KAjpns.) Mndorn is used 
in the uxx. for NTIS, the characteris- 
tic prophet’s dress: 1 K. xix. 13, 19 ; 
2 K. ii. 8, 13,14. This was of sheep 
(or goat) skin (compare WY NTIS 
Zech. xiii. 4; Gen. xxv. 25); and was 
afterwards adopted as a monastic 
dress. See Suicer s. v. 

vor. O18. Kaxovx.| in want of the 
ordinary means of life (Ecclus. xi. 11 ; 
uke xv. 14.3) Phill iv. 125 2°Cor., xi; 
9), afflicted by pressure (Vulg. angus- 
tiati) from without (2 Thess. i. 6 f.), 
in evil plight generally (xiii. 3; v. 25). 

38. dv ovk nv ag. o x.] They were 
men worth more than the whole world, 
and they lacked all. This appears to 
be the meaning, and not that ‘the 
world in all its beauty was not fit to 
be their home.’ Comp. Proy. viii. 11 


39 mart. papr. otro. Dy. 


kpeicowv yap copia ido modvuredor, 
may d€ Titov ovK aELov avThs earl. 

Ei mas 6 xocpos, Theophylact asks, 
ovk €oTiw G&.os. éEvos ayiov, Ti pépos 
Qnreis ; 

From this thought the last clause 
follows naturally. The best thing men 
can give is the sympathy of fellowship : 
the last thing which they withdraw 
is simple intercourse. But the pro- 
phets had no place among their fel- 
low-men; and ‘even the deserts of- 
fered them no safe resting-place’ 
(Theophlct). 

emt €pnulas wAavoOp....|Comparet K, 
XViii. 4, 13 (év omnala) ; IS 9 (els TO 
omndaov); I Mace. ii. 31; 2 Mace. v. 
PhD Sab, WI) 2 2X (Or 

The clause rats dnais rhs yns—the 
holes of the land—seems to be a 
quotation from some familiar descrip- 
tion. The word omy occurs again 
James iii. 11 with a reference to an- 
other feature of the limestone rocks 
of Palestine. 

(6) 39, 40. General conclusion. 

The whole record of past divine 
history shews us that the trial of faith 
depended on the will of God, who 
looked forward to the end. Here 
then lies our patience. 

39 And these all, having had witness 
borne to them through their faith, 
received not the promise, God hav- 
ing foreseen some better thing in our 
case, that they, apart from us, should 
not be made perfect. 

39. ovror mavres| These all from 
the beginning of human discipline to 
the fulfilment of man’s destiny in 
Christ. 

paprupnbévres Sia ths m....] Latt. 
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Gévres Oia THS TiGTEWS OUK ExOMloOaVTO THY ETTAYYyENLAY, 
40 A nr \ e an om i? Ue e/ 
Tou Oeov epi nuwv KpeitTov Te mpoBAEVapmevov, iva 


\ \ € ~ ~ 
pn xwpls nuwyv TeewOwory. 


Thy émayy. SDs: Tas émaryy. A. 


testimonio fidet probati... These old 
heroes, though they received the wit- 
ness of divine approval given in what 
they were enabled to do and to suffer 
through their faith, died before the 
end was reached to which they looked 
from first to last. 

61a THs riatews | through their faith. 
The faith by which they welcomed 
the divine promises became the power 
through which the fellowship of God 
with them was made evident. For 
dua compare v. 33 dia ricrews. 

With ovk exopio. tiv émayy. com- 
pare v. 13 pu) Kojo. Tas emayy. C. X. 
36; 1 Pet. i 9; v. 4; and for the 
relation of 7 émayy. and ai émayy. see 
%. 33. 

4o. The reason of this failure of 
the fathers to ‘receive the promise,’ 
which men might think strange, lay in 
the far-reaching Providence—Fore- 
sight—of God. It was His purpose 
that the final consummation should be 
for all together, as indeed it is of all, 
in Christ ; so that no one part of the 
Body can, if we realise the meaning of 
the figure, gain its fulfilment indepen- 
dently. The consummation of all the 
Saints therefore followed upon the 
completion of Christ’s work, the ac- 
complishment by Him of the destiny 
of man, though fallen. So far then 
God foresaw in the order of His great 
counsel in our case (zepl nudv) some- 
thing better than the fathers experi- 
enced: for we have actually seen 
in part that towards which they 
strained: Matt. xiii. 17; 1 Pet. i. 12. 
The fathers with a true faith looked 
for a fulfilment of the promises which 
was not granted to them. To us the 
fulfilment has been granted, without 
the trial of deferred hope, if only we 


40 Kp. TL ™. Ht. Do. 


regard the essence of things. Christ 
has already opened the way to the 
Divine Presence on which we can 
enter, and He offers to us now a 
kingdom which cannot be shaken (xii. 
28). At the same time there is the 
thought that God has looked further, 
even beyond our age of trial, to the 
end. 

iva pr) x. 7.| that they apart from us 
should not be perfected....The words 
seem to depend directly on ovk éxop. 
Tv emayy., though the parenthesis 
which comes between makes the con- 
nexion more intelligible. 

kpeitrov Tt| Hoc melius est, promissze 
salutis revelatio clarior, confirmatio 
testatior, expectatio propior, per 
Christum exhibitum, et tandem ipsa 
salus et gloria (Bengel). Chrysostom 
has some striking words on this pros- 
pect of the consummation: évvoncare 
kal vpeis th eote kal Ooov éotl Tov 
’*ABpaau KabjjcOa Kal tov dmdéarodov 
IlavAov mrepimévovtas mote ov TeAELwOns 
iva dummOdar Tore AaBeiv Tov pio br.... 
ei cama ev of mavtes eoper, peilov 
yiveTat TO Tpate TovT@ 7 1)Sovn Grav 
Kown otepavarar Kal py Kata pépos. 
kai yap ot Sikavor Kal év tovt@ «ict 
Gavpacrol dre yaipovow ws emi oikelors 
dyabois Tots tév ddedpar. 

The perfection (redefwors) of the 
individual Christian must in its fullest 
sense involve the perfection of the 
Christian society. The ‘perfection’ 
which Christ has gained for humanity 
in His Person (ii. 10; v. 9; vii. 28; x. 
I, 14) must be appropriated by every 
member of Christ. In part this end 
has been reached by the old saints in 
some degree, in virtue of Christ’s ex- 
altation (c. xii. 23), but in part it 
waits for the final triumph of the 


XI. 4o] 


Saviour, when all that we sum up in 
confessing the truth of ‘the resurrec- 
tion of the body’ is fulfilled. 
Primasius interprets the gift of the 
‘white robe’ in Apoe. vi. 11 (ad loc.) 
of that endowment of love whereby 
the waiting souls gladly accept the 
postponement of their own consum- 
mation: acceperunt singuli  stolas 
albas, id est, ut per caritatis perfec- 
tionem, que per Spiritum Sanctum 
infunditur in corda credentium, hac 
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consolatione contenti ipsi mallent pro 
ceterorum numero fratrum supplendo 
differri...And Herveius notes in re- 
markable words the unity of the 
resurrection-life: Propter hoc etiam 
mysterium illud in ultimum diem 
dilati judicii custoditur, quia unum 
corpus est quod justificari expectatur, 
unum corpus est quod resurgere in 
judicium dicitur. 
For yepis see John xv. 5 note. 
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Additional Note on the reading of x1. 4. 


The division of authorities and the strange reading of the most ancient 
Greek MSS. suggest the existence of a primitive corruption in the clause 
paptupovrtos emi rots Sépous adrod Tod Oeod (rH OeG). In such a case the 
loss of B is keenly felt. The best attested reading (uapr. emi r. 6. avrod r@ 
4c) gives a sense which, though it is at first sight foreign to the argument, 
becomes intelligible if we suppose that a parallel is suggested between the 
witness of God to Abel and the witness of Abel to God: he had witness 
borne to him that he was righteous, while he on his part, on occasion of his 
gifts, by the faith which inspired them, bore witness to God. But such a 
parallel seems to be artificial, and it is more natural to suppose that the 
character of the divine witness to the righteousness of Abel should be 
more distinctly defined. Thus the sense given by the later Greek MSS. is 
satisfactory; but that reading leaves r@ 6e6 unexplained. Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. ii. 4, p. 434) quotes the clause, in a continuous 
citation, in the form papr. emt rois Sdpors adt@ tod Oeod. If this was the 
original text a mechanical change would account for both the current 
readings. It may be added that Clement also omits 1r@ 6c after 


Tpoonveyke. 


Additional Note on xi. 10. On the social imagery in the Epistle. 


No words are more liable to be misunderstood than those which 
describe forms of social organisation. They survive the state of things to 
which they were originally applied, and are transferred to a new order, 
more or less analogous to the past yet widely distinguished from it. For 
this reason the language which is used in the N. T. to describe the Christian 
Society is exposed to many difficulties of interpretation. Believers are 
represented in the apostolic writings as united in a ‘ congregation’ (ékkAnoia), 
a ‘state,’ or ‘city’ (rods), a ‘kingdom,’ and it is important to endeavour to 
realise the thoughts associated with these terms in the first age, if we wish 
to realise the primitive conception of Christianity as a social power. In this 
connexion the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews is of the greatest 
moment. It offers a view of the organisation of the Gospel in most respects 
singularly comprehensive ; and it is not unlikely that the imminent over- 
throw of the Jewish state gave occasion for dwelling upon this aspect of the 
Gospel. There is however one striking omission. The Epistle is almost 
silent as to ecclesiastical organisation. No one of the words which have 
come to represent the main ideas of Church government is used in it 
with its limited technical sense. The title ‘Apostle’ is used only of Christ 
Himself (iii, 1 tov droarodov kai dpxepéa Tis opodoylas nudv Inoodv). The 
verb emuckoretv, in the one place where it occurs, suggests no thought of 
official oversight (xii. 15). ‘The elders’ are simply the heroes of the Old 
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Dispensation (xi. 2). The word 8cakovos is not found in the book; nor is 

the term exxkAncia used in the sense of ‘a particular church’ or of ‘the 

universal church’ (ii. 12 év wéo@ exkAnolas LXX. ; xii, 23 exxAnoia mpw@rorokey). 

The single term which indicates the existence of ordered discipline in the 

body is the most general, ‘those that have rule, ‘that lead’ (of jyodvpevor, 

SHUN, Gan Ua yneoy DN 

With this exception the view given in the Epistle of the social embodi- Variety of 

ment of the Gospel is most varied. Eight passages present it under five 50a! 


eat ; imagery 
distinct aspects : in the 


I. li. 5 7 olkoupevn 7 weAdovoa. The Divine Order in its fullest extent Ee 
0 


A A e€ 
and realisation. Hebrews 


2. iii. 2 f.; x. 21 6 otkos Tov Oeov. The relation of the Order to God, as 
its Head and Indweller. 


3. Xi. 10, 16; xiii. 14 7 Tovs Oepedious ¢xovea TroAts, 7 weANovaA (zoNts). 
Comp. viii. 11. The social constitution of the Order. 


4. xii. 22 ff. The vision of the fulness of the Order. 
5. xii. 28 Baoweia doddevtros. Comp. Col. i. 13. A present kingdom. 


Each of these aspects of the Christian Society must be considered 
separately. 


1. The Christian Socrety as the Society of the ‘age to come’ (ii. 5). The 


. <> Fae pat Ae Avo. os, Ie Christi 
The far-reaching phrase 7 ofxoujévy 7 éAXovea, Which is inadequately Society 4s 


rendered by ‘the world to come,’ suggests the thought of the Order towards (1) The 
which the earlier discipline of the world had been directed. It has been embodi- 
all along foreseen. It is the true fulfilment of the destiny of humanity : rae. 
the initial stage of the consummation which answers to creation. It is to come.’ 
essentially comprehensive. It includes men as men, and places them in 

their due connexion with Nature. This inherent universality of the Order, 

as contemplated under this aspect, explains the silence of the Epistle on the 

call of the Gentiles. Old divisions, which had their place in the times of 
preparation, could not continue when man was seen to have reached the 

divine end in Christ. Henceforth ‘the people’ and ‘the nations’ were 

united in a larger fellowship. The spiritual Order was revealed in Him, of 

which Greek civilisation and Roman government were partial types. 


2. The Christian Society as the House of God (iii. 2 ff.; x. 21). 2 The : 
ouse O 
Under the image of ‘the House of God’ the Christian Society is regarded God. 


in a different light. It is the organised system in which God dwells, and of 
which He is the Master. The sense of the dwelling-place, which is dominant, 
passes into that of family, and then the dwelling-place consists of human 
hearts. The image is derived directly from Num. xii. 7. The earliest and 
simplest expression of the thought of ‘the House of God’ is in Gen. xxviii. 
17. The phrase is rarely applied to the Tabernacle: Hx. xxili. 19; xxxiv- 
26; Josh. vi. 24; Judg. xviii. 31. It is used of the Temple in 2 Sam. vii. 55 
1 K. viii. 17 and later writings. 

The passage from the thought of a material to that of a spiritual 
‘House’ is natural: Jer. vii. 4; John ii. 16, 19: (comp. Matt. xxiii. 38). 


W. H. 25 
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(3), The 
abiding 
ToNs. 


(a) The 
Jewish 
TONS. 


(b) The 
Greek 
TOs. 


In its widest meaning the ‘ House’ includes Nature no less than Humanity ; 
but it is through man that all other things reach their end. Hence while 
Christ is ‘a great Priest over the House of God’ (x. 21), Christians are in a 
peculiar sense ‘His House’ (iii. 6). As St Paul writes to the Ephesians : 
Each several building—each chamber in the whole fabric of the universe— 
fitly framed together, groweth into a holy sanctuary in the Lord ; in 
Whom ye also are builded together for a habitation of God in the Spirit 
(Eph. ii. 21 f.). Compare 1 Tim. iii. 15 ; 1 Pet. ii. 5; iv. 17. 


3. The Christian Society as the abiding City (xi. 10, 16; xiii. 14). 


It is however under the idea of the ‘city,’ the ‘state’ (ods), that the 
Christian Society enters most fully upon the inheritance of earlier life. 
Three distinct elements contribute to the fulness of the conception of the 
Christian wé\us, (a) the Jewish, (6) the Greek, and (c) the Stoic. 


(a) The Jewish idea of the wé\s is centred in the thought of a divine 
sovereignty, of privileges answering to complete devotion to a Heavenly 
King. From the first the blessings which were assured to a chosen family 
were held to be capable of extension to those who accepted the obligations 
of the Covenant. The natural principle of birth was recognised, but it was 
subordinated to the principle of a common faith. Stated gatherings of the 
whole race were enjoined, but they were designed to keep fresh the vigour 
of institutions which were fixed once for all. 

‘The city of the Great King’ (Ps. xlviii. 2; comp. Matt. v. 35) was 
ideally the home of every member of the commonwealth of Israel, and by 
the necessity of the case it tended to create a sense of spiritual fellowship 
offering the hope of an indefinite enlargement (Ps. Ixxxvii.). If slavery 
found a modified acceptance, it was treated as a transitory condition, and 
not allowed to destroy the spiritual rights of the slave. 

The prophets looked forward to a time when Zion should be the seat of 
a holy kingdom, of which the Davidic kingdom was a symbol; when the 
restoration of ‘the people’ should be the prelude to the gathering of ‘the 
nations’ to the mountain of the Lorp ; when the Redeemer of Israel should 
be ‘the God of the whole earth’: when Jerusalem should become a 
universal centre of worship (Joel ili. ; Amos ix. 11 ff.; Is. liv.; xvi. 20 [Lxx.]; 
Hizek. xl. ff.; Zech. xii. xiv.), In this larger view of the divine rd\cs nothing 
was lost of the original conception of a community of worshippers, ideally 
citizen-priests; but it was recognised that the privileges which belonged to 
Israel corresponded with the destiny of humanity and must therefore be at 
last presented in a form which was able to bring them within the reach of 
all men (comp. Tob. xiii. 9 ff.). 


(6) The wrod of Judaism was in its conception the most comprehensive 
in the old world. So far from the Jews deserving the reproach of illiberal 
narrowness, as long as they remained true to their Scriptures, they offered 
a unique example of a nation most definite in its organisation, which 
admitted freely the incorporation of new members and looked forward to 
a world-wide religious communion in one faith. The Greek conception of 
the modus was sharply contrasted with the Jewish. The Jewish was 
essentially universal because it was the embodiment of the One Divine 
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will: the Greek was limited, because it was the affirmation of personal 
rights. It was designed to realise as fully as possible the powers of man 
in the best and not in all. It rested on a community of blood, religion, 
law. It assumed the inherent superiority of the Greek race, and was 
founded upon slavery (Arist. Pol. iii. 5). Ittended to develop in the 
privileged few the immediate sense of privilege, of responsibility, of indi- 
vidual freedom, in the highest degree; but it excluded the possibility 
of wide extension. Lach citizen exercised his power directly. The power 
therefore could not be extended to more than might be supposed to be 
able to meet for counsel. Thus while it has been maintained that the 
mo\tg Was anterior to the citizen, it was also maintained that the mddus 
could be no greater than sufficed for the fullest development of the citizen. 
In the face of facts Plato admitted that the end of civic life was not 
reached in existing states, but he added in remarkable words: év ovdpavé 
lows mapddevypa avakerrat TS Bovdopév@ opay, kal opavte éavToy Karouicew 


(Resp. ix. s. f. p. 592). 


(c) The Greek conception of the woAvs emphasised as strongly as pos- (c) The 
sible the rights and the duties of the citizen, the privileged man; but his Stoic 
position of advantage was purchased at a high price. It required for its Eos 
attainment the subjection of all others. Those who looked at the capaci- 
ties of men as men could not rest in such a state of things. The great 
Stoic leaders, who came at many points into contact with Jewish teaching, 
proclaimed a universal modus, a city co-extensive with the world. ‘What is 
man?’ Epictetus asks, ‘A member of a state’ (wépos moAews, comp. Sen. Lp. 
xcv. 52) he replies, ‘of that primarily which consists of Gods and men 
(comp. Cic. de fin. iii. 19, 64; Sen. de otto iv. 1), and next of that which bears 
the name and is most near to us, a state which is a small copy of the 
universal state’ (Dissert. ii. 5, 26; comp. ili. 22, 4; 85; 24, 10). ‘Man,’ 
Marcus Aurelius says, ‘is a citizen of that sublimest state of which all other 
states are (as it were) houses’ (Med. iii. 11). ‘The end of a rational being 
is to follow the principle and law of the state and constitution which is 
anterior to all beside’ (7d. ii. 16; comp. iv. 4; 23; Vi. 44). 

This conception was adopted by Philo. ‘The supreme state (7 

peyadorolis), he writes, ‘is this world, and it obeys one constitution and 
one law’ (de Jos. § 6; ii. 46 M.). ‘The soul of the wise accounts in very 
truth heaven as its fatherland, and earth as a strange country’ (de agric. 
§ 14; 1.310 M.). Such souls after a time ‘go back again thither whence 
they first started, holding that the heavenly region, in which they live their 
true life (ev 6 roAcrevorra.), is their fatherland, and the earthly, in which they 
sojourn, a strange place’ (de conf. ling. § 17; i. 416 M.). 

These three distinct conceptions of the méddus, which were widely These 
influential in the Apostolic age, are combined in the conception of the Chris- three con- 
tian commonwealth. It is the seat of a Divine Presence which carries with ae 
it the promise of the fulfilment of a divine counsel in the fellowship of jn the 
man with God. It is a community in which each citizen is endowed with Christian 
the completest privileges and charged with the fullest responsibility for the Society. 
general welfare. It is a world-wide organisation embracing in a com- 
munion of the largest hope ‘all thinking things, all objects of all thought.’ 


25—2 
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In the Apocalypse the Jewish conception finds its most striking applica- — 
tion. In the Epistles of St Paul the Greek conception is dominant. But 
in each case the idea of universality raises the particular conception to its 
loftiest form, 
The The real significance of the imagery of the Apocalypse is liable to 
teaching he mistaken. This is largely derived from Ezekiel. ‘The holy city, new 
ee Jerusalem’ (xxi. 2), is in fact not a city, made up of human dwellings, but 
lypse. one building, a Temple, a House of God (comp. Ezek. xl. 2), which has 
hitherto been in heaven (cc. iv. v; xi. 19; Xiv. 15, 17; Vili. 3; Xvi. 7; §& 
comp. Hebr. viii. 5). It is a perfect cube (xxi. 16), ‘four-square to all the 
elements, of absolute symmetry and strength. Angel-watches guard its 
gates (xxi. 12). A single ‘street, as in the earthly Temple, gives an | 
approach to that manifestation of God which takes the place of the Sanc- 
tuary (xxi. 21 ff.). The people live in a Paradise around it, and have free 
access to the divine throne (xxii. 1 ff.; 14, 19); and at the same time, 
under another aspect, some at least among them are themselves part of the _ 
spiritual Sanctuary (iii. 12). ‘The name of God, and the name of the city 
of God, and the new name of Christ’ is the signature of believers (7d.). 
The revelation of this new Society, no less than the revelation of God 
Himself, in other words, gives to the Christian his abiding character. Asa 1 
citizen of this new city, a priest doing service (xxii. 3) to a present Lord,a | 
servant and yet a king (xxii. 5), he reaches the goal of his creation. Mean- 
while a wider work is accomplished. The leaves of ‘the tree’ by ‘the river 
of the water of life’ are ‘for the healing of the nations’ (xxii. 2). So it is 
that ‘the nations shall walk amidst the light’ of the city—which is ‘the & 
glory of God’—and ‘the kings of the earth do bring their glory into it’ 
(xxi. 24). | 
In such a vision, given as the consummation of the work of the §& 
Incarnate Lord, the most far-reaching words of the prophets find their — 
accomplishment. The new ods is seen to be a Temple. The centre, the — é 
light, the law, of its constitution is the revelation of God through the Lamb, — ‘ 
(xxi. 23, 6 Avxvos); and those who first enter upon its privileges are | 
allowed to see the extension of their own privileges to ‘the nations,’ and 
to fulfil a work for these later fellow-citizens. 


The teach- St Paul recognised this spiritual city, ‘the Jerusalem which is above,’ 
aE ot which is ‘free and our mother’ (Gal. iv. 26); but he dwelt more upon the 
aul. 


individual privileges which belong to its citizens (comp. 2 Cor. y. 1 f.) than 

upon their social fellowship. As one who knew and used the rights of 
Roman citizenship, he felt keenly how those who enjoyed a divine citizen- | 
ship were raised above all who were not spiritually enfranchised. The § 
Christian ‘citizenship’ or ‘commonwealth’ (Phil. iii. 20, rodirevua) was for | 
him a great and present reality, the full power of which would be shewn in | 
due time (Phil. iii, 21). Those who before were ‘alienated from the — 

commonwealth (sodcreias) of Israel and strangers to the covenants of the § 
promise’ were ‘made near in the blood of Christ’ (Eph. ii. 12 f.). The 4 


boundary wall (on) which had hindered their approach to the Sanctuary a 


was broken down (Hph. ii. 14). They were therefore ‘no longer strangers 
(vo. without any civic rights) or sojourners (mdpockor, licensed dwellers, 
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enjoying a defined status), but fellow-citizens with the Saints and of the 
household of God’ (Eph. ii. 19). Their life was necessarily an endeavour to 
realise under the conditions of earth the privileges of the new State of 
which the Gospel of Christ was the charter (Phil. i. 27 d&iws rot evayyeAtov 
Tov Xpicrov modurevec Ge), even as the true Jew had enjoyed the rights and 
duties of the commonwealth of Israel (Acts xxiii. 1). 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the idea of the Christian médus is con- The teach- 

nected with the whole course of Revelation. The Call of Abraham pointed ing of the 
to this abiding issue of the counsel of God. The patriarch recognised that eis 
he was but a ‘sojourner’ in the land of promise: for ‘he waited for the city Hebrews, 
that hath the foundations’ (c. ix. 10), the one definite organisation of the 
people of God, already existing in the divine idea. For if men, for the 
fulfilment of preparatory discipline ‘waited, God had already provided 
that towards which they reached forth: ‘He had prepared them a city’ (c. 
xi. 16). On His side all has been eternally ready, but even now Chris- 
tians, conscious of the transitoriness of the things amidst which they move, 
‘seek after the city which is to come’ (c. xiii. 14 ryv péAXoveay [rodw] 
emt(ntovpev). This city has not still to be founded : it is, and the believer as 
he is able uses the high prerogatives which belong to its members”. 

The thought of the Christian modus, woAvreia, which must be regarded 
on the one side as opposed to all earthly states and institutions, and on the 
other as absorbing and transforming them, finds frequent expression in 
early writers: Clem. ad Cor. i. 2, 54; Polye. 5; Herm. Sim. i. 1; Ep. ad 
Diogn. 5; Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 174. 


4. The vision of the fulness of the Christian Society (xii. 22 f.). 


The full realisation of the Christian zoacs lies still in the future, but 
meanwhile the believer is allowed to contemplate its glories in contrast 
with the terrors of the legislation from Sinai. See notes on the passage. 


5. The Christian Society as a present kingdom (xii. 28). 


One further image is used of the Christian Society, which is not derived 
from Greek or Roman thought, but from the monarchies of the East. 
Believers receive from the hands of God ‘a kingdom which cannot be 
shaken’ (xii. 28). The figure appears to include a twofold idea. They are 
under a sovereignty of infinite wisdom, and they are also themselves kings 
(comp. Rev. i. 6; v. 10 Bacweciav). The Society which is established has an 
office towards the nations. The kingdom of Christ is a kingdom of kings, 
who in turn ruling in His name, bring all people under His sway. 

The thought lies in the first proclamation of the Gospel (Matt. iii. 2; iv. 
17). It was the topic of the teaching of the Risen Lord (Acts i. 3); and it 
forms the substance of the latest apostolic teaching recorded in the Acts 


1 Comp. E. L. Hicks, Classical Re- recognised sojourner, the rapemldnpos 
view, 1. pp. 4ff.; 41 ff. (Hebr. xi. 13; 1 Pet. i. 1; ii, rz) who 

2 Tn contrast with the rodir7s stands resides in the city but has no status, 
the rdpo.cos (Hebr. xi.g; 1 Pet.i.17; the éévos (Hebr. xi. 13) who is simply a 
ii. 11) who has a defined position as a _ foreigner. 
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(Acts xxviii. 31). Its present symbol is the Cross (John xii. 32), which 
points to the way of true dominion, when the single ruler gives himself for 
his people and does not use his people for selfish ends. ‘He who bears 
the reproach of his country shall be called the lord of the land, and he who 
bears the calamities of his country shall be called the king of the world 1” 
The unconscious prophecy of the Chinese teacher has found its fulfilment ‘ 
and the truth is committed to Christians that it may be embodied. 


1 Lao-tzu, § lxxviii. (Chalmers’ translation). 
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a Ve an tal of 
¢ Towyapouv Kal MELS, TOO OUTOV EX OVTES TE OL- 


I Too.: THAtKOUTOY N*. 


ili. The general application of the 
lessons of the past to the present 
season of trial (c. xii). 

The consideration of the past vic- 
tories of Faith suggests three main 
lines of thought which are pursued in 
this chapter. 

(1) 1—13. The virtue of discipline. 

(2) 1417. The necessity of peace 
and purity. 

(3) 18—29. The character and obli- 
gations of the New Covenant. 

(1) 1—13. The virtue of discipline. 

The teaching on the virtue of disci- 
pline falls into two parts, (a) The 
motive to endurance in suffering (1, 
2); and (6) The measure and end of 
suffering (3—13). 

(a) The motive to endurance in 
suffering (1, 2). 

Christians in one sense had entered 
on the inheritance of the promises 
for which the fathers had waited 
(xi. 39); but the full enjoyment of 
possession was still delayed. In such 
a case the example of the earlier 
heroes of faith was of prevailing power. 
With less encouragement than the 
Hebrew Christians enjoyed they had 
conquered. They had looked to a 
Christ imaged in prophecy: the He- 
brews could look to a Christ Who had 
‘come in the flesh’ (Jesus). Thus the 
writer marks (a) the position, (8) the 
preparation, (y) the effort, (5) the aim, 
of Christians looking to One Who had 
Himself conquered through suffering. 

(a) The position of Christians. 

The writer regards himself and his 
fellow Christians as placed in an 
arena and contending for a great 
prize. The image of the amphitheatre 
with the rising rows of spectators 
seems to suggest the thought of an 
encircling cloud. The witnesses of 
whom the cloud is composed are un- 
questionably the countless heroes of 
faith whose deeds have been sum- 


marised in ¢. xi. The testimony 
which they bear can only be the 
testimony which they bear to God, 
either by victorious achievements or 
by courageous sufferings, answering 
to that which He has wrought for 
and in them. In both respects, as 
conquerors and as sufferers, they 
witness to His power and faithful- 
ness; and those who regard them 
cannot but be strengthened by their 
testimony. 

There is apparently no evidence that 
paptus is ever used simply in the 
sense of a ‘spectator.’ Even in such 
a passage as Wisd. i. 6 rav vedpav 
avrod pwaprus 0 Beds Kal ths Kapdias 
avrov ériakorros adnOns Kal THs ykooons 
akovarns there is the thought of the 
open testimony to be given: comp. I 
Tim. vi. 12; Tit. ii. 2; Acts x. 41. 

At the same time it is impossible 
to exclude the thought of the specta- 
tors in the amphitheatre. The passage 
would not lose in vividness though it 
would lose in power if Jearay were 
substituted for papripwr. These 
champions of old time occupy the 
place of spectators but they are more 
than spectators. They are spectators 
who interpret to us the meaning of 
our struggle, and who bear testimony 
to the certainty of our success if we 
strive lawfully (2 Tim. ii. 5). 

There is no confusion in this fulness 
of sense. The word rrepikeipevor gives 
the thought of the great company to 
whom the Christian athlete is made a 
spectacle (1 Cor. iv. 9 Géarpov éyernOn- 
pev; C. X. 33 GearpiCopevor); and pap- 
Tupov explains what the true nature 
of this host is, widely different from 
the pitiless throng visible to the bodily 
eye at the heathen games. 

Tertullian describes the scene which 
actually met the eye (ad Martyras, 
c. 1): nec tantus ego sum ut vos 
alloquar, verumtamen et gladiatores 
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a iy a} > / id 
KELMEVOY NALY vepos MapTUPWY, OYKOV amroGepevor TavTa 


perfectissimos non tantum magistri et 
preepositi sui sed etiam idiote et 
supervacue (-cui ?) quique adhortantur 
de longinquo, ut szepe de ipso populo 
dictata suggesta profuerint. 

In a cognate passage of Longinus 
(de sublim. § xiv.), quoted by Wetstein, 
the ‘witnesses’ are regarded as those 
who will bear testimony of what they 
see in the trial: ro yap dvte péya TO 
dyovicpa...€v THALKOUTOLS Tpwot KpLTais 
re kal pdprvot vmréxew TOY ypapopevov 
evOuvas. 

The true idea of the ‘witnesses’ 
is given by the Fathers, as by Chrysos- 
tom: Mdprupas dé ovxt Tovs ev TH KawT 
héyet povov adda Kal Tovs ev TH Mahaa’ 
kat yap Kal avrol €uaptipnoay TH Tov 
Gcod peyaderornte’ and Primasius: 
Nubem testium appellat multitudinem 
patriarcharum ac prophetarum reli- 
quorumgue fidelium qui testes fue- 
runt perfectze fidei. 

Epictetus uses the image of the 
games to support a spirit of effort 
and endurance: WDissert. ili. 25; 
Enchir. \i. 2. 

«Therefore let us also, seeing we 
have so great a cloud of witnesses 
encompassing us, lay aside every en- 
cumbrance and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us and with patience 
run the race that is set before us, 
2looking unto Him Who is the leader 
and finisher of Faith, even Jesus, 
Who, for the joy that was set before 
Him, endured the cross, despising 
shame, and hath sat down on the 
right hand of God. 

I. rovyapody kal jueis...| Vulg. Zdeo- 
que et nos... Therefore assuredly let 
us also, who are under the New Cove- 
nant in the time of our trial... The 
writer identifies himself with those 
whose courage he desires to animate: 
(3%, Sh 

Tovyapovy occurs again 1 Thess. iv. 8 
(roivuy, C. xill. 13); elsewhere the 
writer introduces his conclusion with 
Oia ToUro or bev, 


ex. mrepixeipevov jpiv] Vulg. habentes 
impositam, literally ‘having spread 
about us.” The competitors feel the 
crowd towering about and above them. 
Hence the Apostle does not say simply 
meptkeipevor vétbos (comp. ¢ Vv. 2) or 
mepixerpevov vepous, but exovres mept- 
xeipevoyv. Believers are conscious of 
the surrounding host. For €xovtes 
meptx. comp. Vv. 14 note. 

The words occur in a very different 
connexion in 2 Clem. i. 6 dmoOépevoe 
exeivo 0 mepikeipeba vedos. 

vépos paptipov] Vulg. nubem (d 
imbrem) testium. A ‘cloud’ is used 
in all languages for a dense mass of 
living beings from the time of Homer 
downwards: J/. iv. 274 dua Se védos 
eimero meCay, in. vil. 793 Insequitur 
nimbus peditum. Priscill. iii. p. 63 
testimoniorum nube. 

Chrysostom (followed by others) 
finds in the ‘cloud’ the idea of shelter 
from the scorching heat: 7 pynun tov 
aylav exeivav domep vemos Tov preyo- 
pevov vmo axtivos Oepporépas oKiacet... 
dviornoe kal avaxrarar Wuxny. 

(8) The preparation of Christians. 

The solemnity of the position of the 
Christian naturally leads to the con- 
sideration of the preparation which 
he is bound to make for the fulfilment 
of his arduous duty. This is twofold. 
He must lay aside natural encum- 
brances (oyxov mayra), and also the 
positive sin by which he is hindered. 

dykov dmrobéuevoe w.] (let us)...lay 
aside every encumbrance...Vulg. de- 
ponentes omne pondus. The word 
dykos, Which does not occur elsewhere 
in N. T. or uxx., is used for bulk of 
body (Galen, in Hippocr. Aphor. 1 
(xvii. (2) p. 363, Kithn) ras rév dOXn- 
Tay eveElas ov puxpov TodTd éoTw 
€ykAnua TO mepiBadrAcoOar meipac Oat 
péyeOos dykov Kata TO oopa...), for an 
arrogant bearing, and for a burden- 
some load, These several senses have 
been applied to the interpretation 
of the word here. The competitor in 
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\ \ y i a / 
Kal THY EUTEpLaTAaTOV auapTiay, OL Vrromovns TPEXwWMEV 


a race seeks by training to reduce 
all superfiuity of flesh, and in the 
contest lays aside all undue confidence 
and every encumbrance of dress. 
There can be little doubt that the 
image is taken from the immediate 
preparation for the decisive effort, 
so that the first sense is inapplicable, 
and it is hardly possible that dzo- 
OécGar dyxov could be used of the 
effects of training. The last inter- 
pretation is in every way the most 
appropriate. The writer seems to 
have in his mind the manifold en- 
cumbrances of society and business 
which would be likely to hinder a 
Christian convert. The duty of the 
convert would be to free himself from 
associations and engagements which, 
however innocent in themselves, hind- 
ered the freedom of his action. 

It may however be noticed that 
Philo says that the soul which would 
seek God must not remain év rots 
coparikois dykous (Leg. Alleg. iii. § 15; 
1,96 M.). 

Compare Chrysostom: savra tiva; 
TovTéaTe TOY Umvoy, THY oAvywplay, Tovs 
Noyiopovs Tovs evTehElis, TMavTa TA ay- 
Operwa. 

Theodoret : tov rév repurrav hpov- 
Tid@y amoppivapev dykov. 

Theophylact : rovréors ro Bapos ray 
ynivev mpaypatev Kal Tay én’ avrois 
dpovrider. 

For the image in doéyevor, ‘ put- 
ting off from one’s self’ as a robe, see 
Acts vii. 58; comp. ¢. X. II (aepteeiv) ; 
Rom. xiii. 12; Col. iii. 8, &. 

TY evmepiatatov apuaptiay|] The 
Christian must put off not only en- 
cumbrances but, that which is the 
source of all failure, sin (auapria not 
duapria). This sin is described as 
evmeploraros. The word evzepicraros 
is not found except in places where 
it has been derived from this passage. 
The sense is doubtful. Three mean- 
ings have support either from analogy 
or from early Greek interpreters. 


(1) ‘easy to be put off, ‘avoided,’ 
‘removed,’ from the sense of sepi- 
ioracOa in 2 Tim. ii. 16; Tit. iii. 9. 
This sense is adopted by Chrysostom 
in treating of the passage: evmepic- 
TATOY HTOoL THY EVKOAWS TEPLLOTALEVNY 
nas 7 THY evKOA@S Tepictacw Svva- 
pevny mabeiy Neyer: paddov S€é TovTO- 
pad.ov yap éav Oéhapey mrepryevér ar Tis 
duaptrias: and d gives fragile. But 
the form is decisive against the deriva- 
tion on which it rests. The compound 
could not lose the -c-: it must be formed 
from orartos. 

(2) ‘well-befriended, ‘popularly 
supported, ‘admired of many. This 
interpretation is derived from the 
corresponding sense of mepicraros 
(from Isocrates downward), and are- 
pictaros ‘unsupported, ‘desolate, 
(Phocyl. Arrian). The form of the 
word is favourable to this sense. 

(3) ‘readily besetting’ (Vulg. cir- 
cumstans). There is no exact parallel 
for such an active sense in compounds 
of tcracéa, but this interpretation 
has been most generally adopted; and 
it is given by Chrysostom as an alter- 
native on the passage, and by other 
Greek writers. 

Theodoret gives a different expla- 
nation, ‘easily contracted’: evmepic- 
Tarov THY dwaptiay éxdrecev ws EvVKOAOS 
cumotapérny Te Kal ywvoperny: and 
Theophylact adds to the two explana- 
tions given by Chrysostom yet another : 
i OC qv edkddos Tis cis mepioraves 
épmimrer’ ovdév yap ota Kuvdurddes os 
dpapria. 

Of these interpretations (1) and (2) 
do not seem to fall in well with the 
scope of the passage, or with the 
imagery. It does not seem likely that 
the writer would choose an epithet 
for sin which should describe it from 
the side of its impotence. Nor again 
is the common estimate or regard of 
sin that with which the Christian is 
concerned. It is rather the personal 
relation of sin to the believer in his 
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work that we expect to find noticed. 
In this connexion the sense of ‘ readily 
encircling, besetting, entangling’ is 
singularly appropriate. Nor is there 
anything contrary to analogy in such 
a sense. The simple verbal oraros, 
from which the compound is formed, 
is used of anything ‘standing’ (a 
house, a stone, water): mepioratos 
would then naturally bear the sense 
of ‘ placed, standing round,’ as enclos- 
ing, confining ; and «d would express 
the fatal facility with which this fence 
of evil custom hems us in. The sin 
by which we are practically encircled 
answers to the cloud of witnesses with 
which God surrounds us for our en- 
couragement. 

Ilepicraros ig found in a sense not 
unlike this in a fragment of Theo- 
pompus (Pamph. fr. 2) mepicraroy 
Boéca thy Kdunv moret (‘causes the 
village to stand round her’). 

(y) The effort of Christians. 

Having marked our position and 
preparation as Christians, the writer 
bids us begin and continue the effort 
to which we are called with patient 
endurance. 

Ov vropovis...aydva] For vmopovn 
see c. x. 36 note. The thought of this 
“patient endurance’ is prominent in 
the context (v. 2 vméuewev, v. 3 Uro- 
peuevnkora, U. 7 eis maidelay vrrope- 
VETE). 

For dua see 2 Cor. v. 7; Rom. viii. 
25. The & vmoporns stands first as 
colouring rpéyopev. 

The construction of rpéyew ayava 
(Lat. strangely, curramus ad pro- 
positum nobis certamen) is formed 
on tpéxewv Spopov: miserabile currunt 
certamen, Stat. Theb. iii. 116. 

Tov mpok. nyiv aydova| The image of 
the race is common in St Paul: 1 Cor. 
ixeodttie Galeiie2- Pinilviin no smiie Ler 
2 Tim. iv. 7. Compare Acts xiii. 25; 
xx. 24; Rom. ix. 16. 

It is found in classical writers: ¢.g. 
Eur. Orest. 847 Wuxis dyeva rov mpo- 


kelwevov rrépt Sdowv; and in Philo, de 
agric. 88 25 ff. (i. 317 ff. M.). 

The ‘race’ is spoken of by the more 
general title of ‘a contest’ in regard 
to the strain and peril which it in- 
volves. Comp. Herod. viii. 102 zoA- 
Rods woAAdKis aydvas Spapéorrat rept 
opéoy airéwv of “ENAnves. Hur. Or. 
877 dpas...dyéva Oavacipov dSpapovpe-. 
voy. Andstill,as Chrysostom remarks, 
the Apostle chooses the image of 
athletic effort, which is least repellent: 
ovk eime Ivkrevoper, ovde Iaaiwper, 
ovde Toepapev, GAN 6 mavt@v Kouvdo- 
TEpov Hv, TO TOV Spopov, TOvTO eis eco 
TéOetkev, 

IIpoxeio Gar (proponi) is the usual 
word in this connexion. God Himself 
has set our work and our prize before 
US aS dywvobérns. Comp. ¢. vi. 18. 

(6) The aim of Christians. 

2. The encouragement to be drawn 
from earthly witnesses passes into the 
supreme encouragement which springs 
from the contemplation of Christ. 
Above the ‘cloud of witnesses’ who 
encompass us, is our King, no Roman 
Emperor dispensing by his arbitrary 
will life or death to the stricken com- 
batant, but One Who has Himself 
sustained the struggle which we bear. 
He Who is ‘the captain (author) of 
our salvation, ‘the righteous Judge’ 
(2 Tim. iv. 8), is also the example and 
the inspiration of our faith. Hein His 
humanity endured suffering and shame 
beyond all others and received com- 
pensating joy and glory. We there- 
fore may hope bysharing His sufferings 
to share His glory (Rom. viii. 17 eiwep 
ouvrdoxonev iva kal cvvdoEacOaper). 
Compare Thomas a Kempis De imit. 
iii. 18, 3 Vita tua vita nostra: et per 
sanctam patientiam ambulamus ad te 
qui es corona nostra. Nisi tu nos 
preecessisses et docuisses, quis sequi 
curaret ? 

apopavres eis] Vulg. aspicientes in, 
looking away from all that distracts 
on earth ¢mto...not only at the first 
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moment but constantly during the 
whole struggle. Contrast v. 1 dmo6é- 
pevot. Christ is always near and in 
sight. The word does not occur else- 
where in the N. T. or in the Lxx. (4 
Mace. xvii. 10); but see dwéBderev c. 
xl. 26; and compare Arrian, Epict. ii. 
19, 29 eis rov Oedv apopavres ev mavtt 
PLKp®@ kal peyddo ; and 7d. iii. 24, 16. 
Clement uses drevi¢ew eis frequently : 
1 Cor.7,9; 19 &e. 

Theophylact expresses the thought 
tersely: éav O\apev pabeivy To Tpéxew 
Ov vmopovis, mpos Tov Xpiorov adopa- 
pev, domep of Téxvas pavOdvortes mpos 
Tous OtOacKdAovs. 

In one form or other the hope of 
the vision of God has been the support 
of the saints in all ages: Job xix. 26 f.; 
Ps, xvii. 15. 

Tov THs mioTews... Incovv] Christ in 
His humanity—Jesus—is ‘the leader 
and consummator of faith. To Him 
our eyes are to be turned while we 
look away from every rival attraction. 
From Him we learn Faith. The 
‘faith’ of which the Apostle speaks is 
faith in its absolute type, of which he 
has traced the action under the Old 
Covenant. The particular interpreta- 
tions, by which it is referred to the 
faith of each individual Christian, as 
finding its beginning and final deve- 
lopment in Christ; or to the substance 
of the Christian Creed; are foreign 
to the whole scope of the passage, 
which is to shew that in Jesus Christ 
Himself we have the perfect example 
—perfect in realisation and in effect 
—of that faith which we are to imitate, 
trusting in Him. He too looked 
through the present and the visible to 
the future and the unseen. In His 
human Nature He exhibited Faith in 
its highest form, from first to last, and 
placing Himself as it were at the head 


of the great army of heroes of Faith, 
He carried faith, the source of their 
strength, to its most complete per- 
fection and to its loftiest triumph. 

This ascription of ‘faith’ to the 
Lord is of the highest importance for 
the realisation of His perfect human- 
LtVe COMP! (Cr Vier tig Toy Tae 
John v. 19; xi. 41. 

Chrysostom (with the Greek Fathers 
generally) limits the word to our 
faith : adros év nuiv thy miotw éevéOnkev, 
adros thy apyny déSaxev.. The Latin 
Vulgate translation necessarily led the 
Western Fathers to the same inter- 
pretation. 

apx. kal teXeroTnv| Vulg. auctorem 
et consummatorem (O. L. principem 
et perfectorem). As ‘leader’ of 
Faith, Christ supported unparalleled 
sufferings in every stage of human 
life, and as ‘finisher, ‘consummator,’ 
He brought Faith to its sovereign 
power. The phrase has been com- 


pared with the Rabbinic 71214) Synnn. 


For apxnyos see ¢. li. 10 note. Christ 
is ‘leader’ and not ‘ beginner’ only. 

The word reAccwrys is not found 
elsewhere in the N. T. or in the Luxx. 
or classical writers. It occurs in 
Greg. Naz. Orat. xl. in bapt. § 44 of 
the minister who baptizes; and in 
Methodius de Sim. et Anna 5, of God 
Who admits those who are initiated 
into the Christian mysteries. 

For the emphatic position of "Ijcotv 
at the end of the clause compare ii. 9 
note, 

ds avi T. mp....karapp.| The nature 
of Christ’s example is indicated. The 
joy that was set before Him was ac- 
cepted as an equivalent (and more 
than an equivalent) for the sufferings 
which He endured. The joy was that 
of the work of redemption accom- 
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plished through self-sacrifice. The 
suffering was that of the cross, a death 
at once most painful and most humi- 
liating. 

For the correspondence between 
the sufferings and the glory of Christ 
compare ii. 9; Phil. ii. 9 (8:6) ; Is. liii. 
11; and for dvri v. 16; Matt. xvii. 27 ; 
Xx. 28. Ipoxeymevns points to mpokei- 
pevov dyéva (v. 1). For xapa (not a 
Pauline idea) see John xy. 11 note. 

Sravpos, which occurs here only in 
the Hpistle, is used without the article, 
as in Phil. ii. 8, in order to fix atten- 
tion on the nature of the Death. 
Elsewhere 6 cravpds (Col. i. 20; ii. 14 
&c.) expresses the actual fact as well 
as the specific character of the Pas- 
sion. 

Sravpov, Theophylact says, rouréorw 
ovx amas Oavaroy adda Tov érovetdic- 
roy, a punishment which Cicero spoke 
of as ‘crudelissimum teterrimumque’ 
(adv. Verr. v. 64). Comp. 1 Cor. i. 
18, 23. But what men count shame 
was seen by Christ in another light. 
From His position, raised infinitely 
above them, He could disregard their 
judgment. 

ev Oc&ia Te...KexdOixey] The contrast 
of tenses is significant. He endured 
--and hath sat down...The fact of 
suffering is wholly past but the issue 
of it abides for evermore. Contrast 
exaOicey ¢. viii. I note. For the per- 
fect see v. 3 note. 

Chrysostom says: opads ro émaOXov; 
omep Kal 6 IlatAos ypapev dyoi (Phil. 
li. 9 f.). 

Cicumenius sees in the words Christ’s 
power to requite His servants: ixavos 
ovv Kal auetiracOa vas vrep trav Ov 
avrov OdiWewr. 

It is impossible not to feel the pro- 
gress of thought in the phrases ey 
deEia THs peyadaovyns (i. 3), ev 5. rod 
Opovov THs peyad. (Vili. 1), ev. d. rod 


kexdOucey NAD,: éxddicey S. 


Geod (x. 12), and here ev 6. r. Op. Tov 
Geod. 

(b) The measure and the end of 
suffering (3—13). 

The example of the triumph of 
Christ through suffering leads to a 
further consideration of the work of 
suffering for the Christian. Suffer- 
ing is essentially a divine discipline. 
Under this aspect the author shews 
that the contemplation of Christ’s 
victory through suffering brings sove- 
reign support in affliction. 

(a) The sufferings of the Hebrews 
were not more than simple chastise- 
ments (3—6); and 

(8) Chastisement is the discipline 
of sons (7, 8). 

(y) He then characterises earthly 
and heavenly discipline (8, 9, 10), in 
the beginning and the end (11), and 

(8) draws a practical conclusion 
for the Hebrews in their trial (12, 13). 

(a) Sufferings as chastisements 
3—6 


(3—6). 

Two thoughts are suggested by the 
consideration of Christ’s sufferings (3). 
The sufferings of the Hebrews were 
relatively slight (4) ; and all sufferings 
which come from God are the wise 
discipline of a Father (5, 6). So it 
was (the thought is implied though 
not expressed here) in some sense 
which we hardly grasp even in the 
case of Christ, the Son (v. 7 f.). 

At this point the image is changed. 
The thought is no longer of effort but 
of endurance; of the assault of a 
powerful adversary which must be 
met, and not of a struggle voluntarily 
sought. 

Chrysostom notices the use of differ- 
ent forms of consolation: gorw €i8n 
TapakAnoews Svo, évavria dAAnAous €tvat 
Soxobvra...7d ev yap Grav ToANa éyo- 
bev memovOévar tivas...7o dé bray Néyoo- 
ev Ort ov péya Te mémovbas...kal TO prev 
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TETPUXapLEnY THY roxy Sravarravel...Td 
b€ padvpovoay adtny Kal UmTiay yevoue- 
yy émioTpeper.... 

3For consider Him that hath en- 
dured such gainsaying by sinners 
against their own selves, that ye fail 
not through weariness, fainting in 
your souls: 4ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, contending against sin; 
sand have ye forgotten the exhorta- 
tion that discourseth with you as 
sons, 

My son, regard not lightly the 

Lords chastening, 

Nor faint when thou art reproved 

by Him; 

°For whom the Lord loveth He 

chasteneth, 

And scourgeth every son whom He 

receiweth ? 

3. avadoyicacbe yap...] Vulg. Reco- 
gitate enim...For consider Him that 
hath endured...Be patient, the writer 
says, look to Christ ; for I charge you 
to consider His sufferings. If the 
eyes are steadfastly turned to Him 
(aopavres) the believer cannot fail to 
ponder the vision and to estimate the 
power of His work in relation to Life. 
That is sufficient in order that Chris- 
tians may support their afflictions. 
If the leader bears the brunt of the 
battle the soldier can follow. 

The use of yap with imp. implies 
the result of the comparison. 

The word dvadoyifoua. does not 
occur elsewhere in the Lxx. or N. T. 
It is common in classical Greek, and 
expresses in particular the careful esti- 
mate of one object with regard to 
another. Plato Thewt. p. 186 A (dvan. 
Ta yeyovora...mpos Ta wéAAovra); Fesp. 
x. 618 c. The use here in respect of 
a person and not of a thing is remark- 
able. The writer seems to say ‘ Con- 
sider Christ, reckoning up His suffer- 


ings point by point, going over them 
again and again, not the sufferings on 
the Cross only, but all that led up to 
it.’ This is to be done once for all 
(avadoyioacbe not avadoyitecbe). 

TOV TOLAUT. Vropep....avTiroyiay| Him 
that hath endured such gainsaying, 
such opposition as shewed itself in the 
infliction of the most cruel shame and 
death, in comparison with which your 
sufferings are insignificant. 

For the use of the perfect (vope- 
pevnkora) in connexion with the abid- 
ing results of Christ’s work the fol- 
lowing passages should be carefully 
studied : 

v. 2 (kexadOcxev): i. 4 (kexAynpovopn- 
Kev); li. Q (nAratra@pévov...eorephave- 
pévov) ; 18 (mémovOev); iv. 14 (OveAndv- 
Gora); 15 (memetpacpévov); vii. 26 
(kexwpiopevos); 28 (rerehevmpévor); ix. 
26 (reavépwrat). 

Compare ¢. vii. 6 (note) for the use 
of the perfect generally. 

The remarkable reading dao rov 
ap. eis €avr. gives the idea expressed 
in Num. xvi. 38, ‘sinners against 
their own selves.’ The definite form 
(do tev apuapt. not vd’ apuapr.) de- 
scribes the representative class in the 
great crisis of the nation’s history. 
‘Apaprave eis is the common con- 
struction (Luke xy. 28 &c.). 

Theodoret strangely joins eis avrovs 
with dvadoyicaade : 76 eis adrovs dvtt 
Tov eis Eavtouvs. Noyicacbe, hynoi, ray’ 
dpiv avrots... 

For the word dvridoyia, which corre- 
sponds to 2") in Pgs. xvii. (xviii.) 44 ; 
XXX, (XXxi.) 21,compare Jude 11; John 
xix. 12; Luke ii. 34; Acts xxviii. 19 ; 
Tit, Oi i.9; 

The opposition in words is the be- 
ginning of every form and act of op- 
position. 
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iva ph Kapnre...ekrvopevol] The 
final failure comes from continuous 
weakening. The moral strength is 
enfeebled little by little (exAvdpevor as 
contrasted with éxdvOértes), So it 
may be that those who, like the 
Hebrews, had begun well are unable 
to sustain the long stress of the con- 
flict. 

For the use of éxdvecOar see v. 5; 
Gal. vi. 16; Matt. xv. 32. 

The rhythm of the sentence seems 
to be decisive for the connexion of 
tais W. v. With éxAvopevor. Comp. 
Polyb. xx. 4 dvémecov rais yp. Kapyvew 
is used absolutely James v. 15. 

Theophylact gives the general sense 
very happily: 1d dvadoyicacOar roy 
Xpiorov rovacer twaov tas Wuxds Kal 
veup@oet Kal ovK eaoet exNeAVoOat Kal 
amayopedaat mpos Tas Odivecs. 

4. ovma...avtixaréatyre...| The suf- 
ferings of the Hebrews are contrasted 
with those of Christ. Their struggle 
had not yet been to death. At the 
same time it is implied (ov) that 
they must be prepared for a deadly 
encounter. 

The statement is in no way opposed 
to the view that the Epistle was ad- 
dressed to a Palestinian Church out 
of which St Stephen and St James 
had suffered martyrdom. The recol- 
lection of what these early witnesses 
had borne would in fact add point to 
this exhortation to the second gene- 
ration of the Church. 

mpos THv ay. avrayov.| The conflict 
of the Hebrews is spoken of as a con- 
flict with sin rather than sinners (v. 3), 
in order to emphasise its essential 


éxQu.: éxNeAvpEevoe 


character (even believers are ‘sinners’) 
and to include its various forms. 
Christians had to contend primarily 
with open enemies whose assaults seem 
to be contemplated here in péxpuis ai- 
patos. At the same time there is an 
inward struggle which cannot be 
wholly overlooked, though this did 
not involve literally ‘a resistance to 
blood.’ 

There is no authority for giving a 
metaphorical sense to péxpis aiparos 
(‘to the uttermost’), and such a sense 
would be pointless here. Comp. 2 
Mace. xiii. 14. The words of Phil. ii. 
I péxpt Gavarov seem to be present to 
the thoughts of the writer. 

Both the words avticaraorjva and 
avraywviterda are classical, but the 
latter does not occur elsewhere in the 
Greek Scriptures. The balance of the 
sentence requires mpos tyv au. to be 
taken with dvrayow¢ouevor. The im- 
agery of the arena still floats before 
the writer’s mind. For the simple 
dyoviCerOa see 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. 
iv. 7 (1 Cor. ix. 25); émayviter Oar 
Jude 5. 

The personification of sin (dvrayout. 
mpos au.) i8 natural and common: 
James i. 15; Rom. vi. 12 ff. ’Avrixa- 
réoTnTE oiov eis maparagéw, cis modeuor, 
@s kal THs duaptias dvOectdons (CA- 
cum.). Sin is one whether it shew itself 
within, in the Christian himself (ce. 1), 
or without, as here, in his adversaries. 

For the difference between 7) duapria 
and ayapria see iii, 13; v I (4 dp.) 
and iv. 15; ix. 26 note, 28; x. 6, 8, 
18; xi. 25; xiii. 11 (du.). See also 
Additional Note on i. 3. 
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5. Kat é€xdéAnobe rhs mmapaka.... | 
and have ye forgotten the exhortation 
(Vulg. consolationis)...? It is doubtful 
whether the sentence is to be taken 
interrogatively or affirmatively (and 
ye have forgotten). The former in- 
terpretation gives the most forcible 
sense. The question pleads against 
the forgetfulness which it implies; and 
still it is in form less severe than a 
statement. 

The idea of apdkdno.s (as of 
mapakAnros) goes beyond any single 
rendering. The divine word, to 
which appeal is made, is at once an 
encouragement and a consolation. 
Sufferings are tempered by the pro- 
vidence of God, and they are a sign 
of sonship. 

’ExdavOaveo Oar occurs here only in 
the Greek Scriptures. It is in classi- 
cal writers from Homer downwards. 

Hris...duaréyera] that discourseth 
with you as sons. The utterance of 
Scripture is treated as the voice of 
God conversing with men. Through 
the written word the Wisdom of God 
addresses us. 

This peculiar use of duadéyerdar 
does not occur elsewhere in N. T., but 
the personification in Gal. ili. 8 (apoi- 
dodaa n ypadn) is even bolder. 

For jjrus see ii. 3 note. 

vié pov...] Prov. iii. 11 f. Comp. 
Job y.17. Philo quotes the words de 
congr. erud. grat. § 31 (i. 544 M.) otra 
rolyuy 4 mow Kakwows (Deut. vill. 2) 
apéeripov eoriv...evOev & epoi Soke rus 
roev pournroav Moicéas, dvopa Eipnyikds, 


om. gov D,*. éX, v. av. Dy. 


Os tatpio ykéoon Sadrouody Kkadeirat, 
pavat, Hadelas Ged, vig, wn ddvydpe... 
ovTas dpa n émimdn€is Kal vovbecia 
Kadov vevouicrat, date OL avTHs 7 mpos 
Gedv opodoyia ovyyévera ylyverat. Ti yap 
oikeLorepov vid matpos 7) viod rarpi ; 

In a remarkable passage Epictetus 
claims for man a divine sonship: dcari 
py ein Tes avTov Koopuov (a citizen of 
the Universe); S.ari pu) viov rot Oeod ; 
Stari Oe poBnOnoerat Tl TOV ywopevav 
ev avOporois; ...7d d€ Tov Oedy mownTHy 
éxew kal tarépa kal knOeuova ovKére 
nas e&aipnoerar AuTdY Kal PoBov; 
(Dissert. i. 9, 6f.). 

yi) ddvydper] Vulg. Hebr. DNA ON 
regard not lightly. Do not make it 
of little account; do not neglect to 
consider its real scope and end. 

The verb odrvywpeivy does not occur 
again in the Greek Scriptures. For 
€kAvov See V. 3. 


6. paoryot}] The Lxx. read N23, 
which the Masoretic text points AN} 
(as a father), as if it were some form 
from 2823 ‘he was pained. 


For sadeve compare 1 Tim. i. 
20. 
(8) Chastisement is the discipline 
of sons (7, 8). 

1It is for chastening ye endure; tt 
is as with sons God dealeth with you. 
For what son is there whom his 
father chasteneth not ? °* But if ye are 
without chastening, whereof all have 
become partakers, then are ye bastards 
and not sons. 
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7. eis m. vrop.| Vulg. in disciplina 
perseverate. The clause may be either 
imperative or indicative. The absence 
of a connecting particle in the next 
clause favours the latter view. J is 
for chastening ye endure: tt is as 
with sons God dealeth with you. The 
divine purpose is unquestionable, but 
at the same time the efficacy of the 
discipline depends on the spirit with 
which it is received. Patient endur- 
ance alone converts suffering into a 
beneficent lesson. ’Eme.d)) trocavTa 
emabere kaka, vopilere Ore adjKeyv vpas o 
beds Kat poet ; él pa) éemabere TOTE edet 
Tovro vmomrevew (Chrys.). Compare 
Priscill. x. p. 133 ecce Deus dum cor- 
ripit diligit, et erudit potius peccati 
agnitione quam plectit. Comp. 2 
Mace. vi. 12. 

The difference between mawdeveuw 
and d:dackew is always clearly marked. 
Tladevew, the habitual rendering of 
1D’ in the uxx. (about 4o times) 
suggests moral training, disciplining 
of the powers of man, while dcddoKew 
expresses the communication of a 
particular lesson. This force of ma- 
Sevew is to be taken account of in 
Acts vii. 22; xxii. 3. The training 
given by a great master is something 
far more than his teaching. 

The word vratdeia is used differently 
in this verse and the next. Disci- 
pline is here regarded as the end, 
and in the following verse as the 
means. The corresponding word 1Di!D 
is used with like variation of meaning: 
e.g. Prov. xxii. 12, 13. For e?s of the 
end see ¢. iv. 16; vi. 16. “Ymopévewy is 
used absolutely 2 Tim. ii. 12; 1 Pet. 
li. 20; James v. 11; Rom. xii. 12. 


tis yap N*A vg 


és vi. J. mpoop.] The very fact that 
you suffer is, if you rightly regard it, 
an assurance of your sonship. You 
can recognise in it the dealing of a 
Father. The clause is independent. 
The title of privilege (vids) is naturally 
used: comp. li. 10. The title réxvov 
(-va) does not occur in the Hpistle. 

The use of mpoodépecbar in vpiv 
mpood. (Vulg. vobis offert se) is not 
found again in the Greek Scriptures ; 
but it is common in classical writers 
and in Philo. 

It is worth observing again in this 
connexion that the absolute title of 
matnp is not given to God in the 
Epistle, except in the quotation i. 5. 
It is found in all the other groups of 
Books in the N. T, 

tis yap vi. dv od mad.] The words 
can be rendered either For who 
is a son whom his father...; or For 
what son is there whom....The latter 
construction is more simple and ex- 
presses more distinctly the thought 
of suffering on the part of sons. 
Apoe. ili, 19 dcovs dy Pirie edéyyo 
kal Tradeva. 

Comp. Philo de Joseph. § 14 (ii. p. 
52 M. réxva yynova); de vit. Mos, i. 
§ 60 (ii. p. 132 M. viol yujoror). 

8. «i de ywpis core maielas...ravres| 
The order of the words throws the 
emphasis on ywpis. All true sons, all 
who have ever realised this relation, 
have been made partakers in chasten- 
ing. The reference is apparently to 
divine sonship and not to human. 

The use of the compound perfect 
form péroxor yeyovacw (comp. ¢. iii. 
14 note) shews that the chastisement 
was personally accepted and perma- 
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nent in its effects, and not simply a 
transitory pain (ueréoyor, pér. éyévor- 
to). Compare %. 11 (yeyupvacpeévors) ; 
iv. 15 memespacpevoy: Matt. v. 10 de- 
St@ypevor. 

mavtes| Notandum autem quia non 
omnis qui flagellatur filius est, sed 
omnis qui filius est flagellatur (Primas. 
after Chrys.). 

dpa vob éaré] Vulg. ergo adulteri 
...then are ye bastards who stand in 
no recognised position towards their 
father as heirs to his name and for- 
tune: for their character he has no 
anxiety as for that of sons: they are 
without the range of his discipline. 
"Qomep €v Tais oikiais Tév vdbwv KaTa- 
dpovovow ot marépes kav pndev pavOd- 
yoo, Kav pn evOoou yivorta, tay dé 
yunolov evexev viev Sedoikacr pymore 
padupnowot, TovTO Kal emt Tod mapor- 
tos (Chrys.). For dpa see c. iv. 9 
note. 

(y) Characteristics of earthly and 
heavenly discipline (g—11). 

The thought of filial discipline on 
earth, which has been already intro- 
duced (v. 8), is followed out in some 
detail in order to illustrate the obli- 
gations and issues of the discipline of 
God. The discipline of God answers 
to greater claims (v. 9), and is direct- 
ed by higher wisdom to a nobler end 
(v. 10), than belong to natural parents. 
And while all discipline alike is pain- 
ful to bear we are taught by experi- 
ence to look to its issue (v. 11). 

9Furthermore we had the fathers 
of our flesh to chasten us, and we 
gave them regard: shall we not 
much rather be in subjection to the 
Father of spirits and live? For 
while they chastened us as it pleased 


W. H. 


é. kal odx vi. S syr ve. 
mond + 6€ N°D,*. 
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them for a few days, He chastens us 
for our profit that we may receive 
of His holiness. * All chastening for 
the present seemeth to be not joyous 
but grievous; but afterward it yield- 
eth peaceable frutt to them that have 
been exercised thereby, even the fruit 
of righteousness. 

9. tra... éverperropeba] Further- 
more we had the fathers of our flesh 
to chastenus, and we gave them regard 
.. This particle «fra has been taken as an 
interrogative: ‘Is it so then that we 
had...,’ according to common classical 
use, but in this case the following 
sentence would naturally begin with 
kai (kal ov todd paddov). It is better 
therefore to regard it as introducing 
a second argument: further, yet a- 
gain. In v. 8 the Apostle has shewn 
the universality of filial discipline : 
he now shews in what spirit it should 
be borne, drawing his conclusion from 
natural experience. There is no 
exact parallel in N. T. to this use of 
eira, which is used in enumerations 
(eg. 1 Cor. xii. 20) as well as in se- 
quences (¢.g. Mk. iv. 28). 

The word radeuvrns (Vulg. erudi- 
tores) is found again in Rom. ii. 20; 
Hos. v. 2; Heclus. xxxvii. 22. It ex- 
presses not only the fact of the disci- 
pline, but the parental office to exer- 
cise it. 

"Evtpéropa (Vulg. reverebamur) is 
found in Luke xviii. 2, 4; xx. 13 (and 
parallels). 

TOUS T. 0. 1}. TAT....7TO Tat. T. TY.] 
The fathers of our earthly, corporeal, 
being are contrasted with the Father 
of spirits, the Author not only of our 
spiritual being but of all spiritual 
beings (rév mvevp. not rot mv. judy). 
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Their limited relation to us (ris o. 
nov) is contrasted with His universal 
power. By our spirit (v. 23) we have 
connexion with Him and with a higher 
order. We owe to Him therefore a 
more absolute subjection than to those 
from whom we derive the transitory 
limitations of our nature. 

The language is perhaps based upon 
Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16 (uxx.) (6) Geds 
TOY TvevpaTav Kal maons oapkKos (TOY 
avOpdémwv). Comp. Clem. R. i. 58 6 
mavemonrns Beds Kal Seamétns THY TvEU- 
pdrav Kal Kipios maons oapkos. td. 59 
Tov TavTos TVEvpatos KTioTHY Kal émi- 
ckorov (and Lightfoot’s note); and 
Apoc, xxii. 6 6 Kupwos, 6 Oeos Trav 
TVEULAT@Y TOY TpodnTar. 

ov TOAD p...-Kal Cyoopev;| The form 
of this clause is different from that of 
the clause to which it corresponds. 
Instead of saying r@ Se 7. 7. mv. odx 
vmoray.; the writer brings forward 
the overwhelming superiority of the 
obligation (ov mwoAd paddAov). So also 
the careful regard (éverpemdpeOa) due 
to an earthly parent is contrasted 
with the complete submission due to 
God (droraynodp1€Oa). 

For the use of pev without d¢ fol- 
lowing compare Luke xxii. 22; Col. 
Th, ay 

Such absolute subjection is crowned 
by the highest blessing (kal (jooper). 
True life comes from complete self- 
surrender. As the One Son fulfilled 
His Father’s will and lives through 
Him, so the many sons live through 
His life in obedience to Him: John 
vi. 57 (Ova), xiv. 15, 19. ‘This life is 
given on the part of God, but it has 
to be realised by the individual: 1 
John vy. 16. 

Compare the striking words of 
Theophylact: kai ¢joopev mpooeOnkev 
tva SelEn Ore 0 ayumdraktos ovdé Ci. 
éE@ yap €or. Tov Oeod ds eote Con: and 


(Ecumenius : rodro yap (w7 TO vrore- 
rayOa bee. 

The phrase 6 mar)p Tov mvevpatav 
is quite general, the Father of spirits 
embodied, disembodied, unembodied. 
The context, which regards disobedi- 
ence as possible, seems to exclude 
the idea that ra mvedpara means only 
the spirits in conscious, willing, fel- 
lowship with God. 

The wvedpa corresponds with the 
odp&, in the narrower sense, aS an 
integral element in man’s nature. By 
the latter he is bound to the line of 
ancestors who determine the condi- 
tions of his earthly life (vii. 5, 10 
note): by the former he stands in 
immediate connexion with God. 

The Greek Fathers are vague in 
their interpretation of the phrase, as 
Chrysostom : 7 marpi Tov mvevparoy. 
TOL TOY xXapiopatay héyer 7row TOV 
evxyav (leg. uxav) nro TaY aow@parey 
duvapewov. Theophylact adds to xa- 
pioparov and dowpdarey duvdpewr, 7, 
ormep Kal olkevorepor, Tov Wuyov. Theo- 
doret: marépa mvevpat@y Tov mvevpa- 
TeKov mrarépa KékAnKeY WS TOY TVEvpPA- 
TUKGY YapLOpLaToY myynV. 

The later Latin Fathers speak more 
decidedly: Pater spirituum, id est 
creator animarum, Deus omnipotens 
est, qui bona creavit, primum ex ni- 
hilo, deinde vero ex elementis, corpora 
hominum aliorumque animalium. A- 
nimam vero hominis ex nihilo creavit 
et creat adhuc; non est enim pro- 
bandum quod anima pars deitatis 
sit; quoniam deitas increata est, 
anima autem creatura est. Idcirco 
autem omnipotentem Deumcreatorem 
animarum appellat, non corporum, 
cum omnium creator sit quia...anima 
...semper a Deo ex nihilo creatur 
(Primas.). 

10. The method of human disci- 
pline is as inferior to the method of 
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the divine discipline as the claims of 
the one are inferior to the claims of 
the other. 

The clauses in the verse are related 
inversely : 

mpos OALyas nyépas 

Kata TO SoKouy 
éml TO cupépov 

eis TO petadaBeiv Tis ayioTnTos avTOv. 

The discipline of the human father 
is regulated ‘according to his plea- 
sure.’ Even when his purpose is best, 
he may fail as to the method, and his 
purpose may be selfish. But with 
God, for His part, purpose and accom- 
plishment are identical ; and His aim 
is the advantage of His children. 
The spiritual son then may be sure 
both as to the will and as to the 
wisdom of his Father, 

Again the discipline of the earthly 
father is directed characteristically 
to the circumstances of a transitory 
life: (mpos od. nu. ‘with a view to a 
few days, ‘for a few days, in the 
final sense of ‘for’): that of the 
heavenly Father has in view the par- 
ticipation of His son in His own eter- 
nal nature (comp. 2 Pet. i. 4), ‘after 
His likeness.’ 

The interpretation of mpds oA. np. 
(Vulg. in tempore paucorum dierum) 
simply of the short period of life 
during which the paternal discipline 
both of man and God lasts (‘for a 
few days’ in the temporal sense of 
‘for’) seems to introduce a thought 
foreign to the context. To insist 
on the brevity of human discipline 
would be to weaken the argument, 


ouupépwy A, om. els 74 N*. 
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which rests on general relations. 
The discipline of the earthly parent 
is for a short time, and that which 
the discipline directly regards is short 
also. 

For the use of mpos compare v. II 
(mpos 7o mapov); 1 Tim. iv. 8 (mpos 
érlyov). Notantur dies non solum ii 
quos durat ipsa disciplina sed ad quos 
disciplinge fructus pertinet (Bengel). 

With én rd cupdépov compare 1 
Cor. xii. 7 mpos rd cuppépov. The word 
aytorns occurs again 2 Cor. i. 123 pe- 
TadaBeiv, c. vi. 7. With the general 
idea compare Philo, Leg. Alleg. i. § 13 
(i. 50) Pidddapos dv 6 Beds xapiCerar 
Ta ayaba maou Kal tots pn Tedelots, 
mpokadovpevos avrovs eis peTovolay Kat 
(hrov aperis. 

So Chrysostom says of our relation 
to God: dirovpeda ovx iva AdBn GAN’ 
iva 50. And God gives that which 
He is; Pet. i 15 f. (ley. x1. 44); 
Matt. v. 48. 

Il. maoa pev racd....Avmns| Yet the 
fruit of discipline is not gained at 
once. All chastening, the divine no 
less than the human, seemeth, even 
though it is not so in its essence, for 
the present, looking at that only, to 
be not joyous but grievous. It might 
have been supposed that divine dis- 
cipline would be free from sorrow. 
But this also is first brought under 
the general law and then considered 
in itself. 

For yapas (Avmns) elvat, see x. 39, 
note. 

votepov Se...dcxat.] yet, afterward tt 
yieldeth, as its proper return (drodi- 
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dow, Apoc. xxii. 2), peaceable Srwit 
to them that have been exercised 
thereby, even the fruit ef righteous- 
NCSS. 

The conflict of discipline issues in 
that perfect peace which answers to 
the fulfilment of law. Castigator de- 
monstrat se fideliter fecisse: castiga- 
tus id agnoscit et gratiam habet: 
inde pax. (Bengel.) 

In the Lxx. azrodidovae most com- 
monly represents 2° (over 50 times), 


less frequently ody (over 20 times), 


and {12 (21 times). It suggests that 
there is a claim in response to which 
something is given. Comp. Acts iv. 
2 

For the singular xaprov see Matt. 
ili, 8, 10; eipnvikds (Vulg. pacatissi- 
mum), which is common in the Lxx. 
occurs again James iii. 17. For the 
perfect yeyupvacpévois see v. 8 note ; 
and for the image Chrysostom’s note : 
opas Tas kal edpnpe@ dvdpatte KexpNTat ; 
apa yupvacia ear 7 matdela, Tov GOAn- 
Thy loxvpov épyatopern Kal axaraysdvic- 
Tov ev Tois dy@ou kal Gpayov ev Tois 
TONE [LOLS. 

The word dccacoovvns stands impres- 
sively at the end (James ii. 1), ex- 
plaining and summing up what has 
been said generally: peaceful fruit 
—eyen the fruit of righteousness, 
that is, consisting in righteousness. 
Comp. James iii. 18; 2 Tim. iv. 8; 
c. ix. 15; x.20. Peace and righteous- 
ness both in different ways correspond 
to the issue of perfect discipline, 
through which all action becomes the 
expression of obedience to the divine 
will. Compare Is, xxxii. 17. 

There is a striking parallel to the 
thought in a saying of Aristotle pre- 
served by Diogenes Laert.: ris ma- 


delas Tas per pitas eivar muKpas, yAvKeEis 
dé rods kaprovs (Diog. Laert. v. 18). 

(8) Practical conclusion for the 
Hebrews in their trial (12, 13). 

2Wherefore set right the hands 
that hang down and the palsied knees ; 
Band make straight paths for your 
Jeet, that the limb which is lame be 
not put out of joint, but rather be 
healed. 

12. 610...| Wherefore since dis- 
cipline is necessary, painful, and salu- 
tary, provide, as you can, that it may 
be effectual. Strengthen where it is 
possible those who are called to en- 
dure it; and remove from their way 
stumbling-blocks which can be _ re- 
moved. 

The Apostle urges those who were 
themselves in danger to help others 
in like peril. Such efforts are the 
surest support of the tempted. 

The figurative language which he 
borrows from various parts of the 
O. T. suggests the manifold strength- 
ening of powers for conflict (‘hands’) 
and for progress (‘knees’); and also 
the removal of external difficulties. 
Ai pev yxelpes evepyelas, of Sé modes 
kujoeas cvpBorov (Theophylact). 

The images are found Is. xxxv. 3; 
Eeclus. xxv. 23. For rapemmévas and 
mapakeAvpéva compare Deut. xxxii. 
36; 2 Sam. iv. 1 (uxx.); for dvop6d- 
care (Vulg. erigite) Ps. xx. (xix.) 9. 

13. kal rpoy....] Vulg. et gressus 
rectos facite pedibus vestris. The 
phrase is taken from Prov. iv. 26 
opOas tpoxids molet cois moot Kal ras 
odovs cov KkaTevOuve (22 bay pba i.e. 
make plain (straight) the path of thy 
foot). The words may be rendered 


‘make straight paths for your feet, 
ie. for the feet of the whole society 
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to tread in; or ‘ith your feet,’ as 
giving a good example to others. 
Chrysostom says apparently in the 
latter sense: dp6a, dnoi, Badifere aoTe 
pi emira@nva thy xwdelav; and this 
is the meaning given by the Latin 
Vulgate. But the context favours 
the first rendering. The thought 
seems to be that of a road prepared 
to walk in without windings or stum- 
bling-blocks: Matt. iii. 3. 

For the image generally compare 
Philo, de migrat. Abr. § 26 (i. p. 458 
M.). 
The word rpoxra (orbita, wheel-track) 
is found in xx. only in the book of 
Proverbs as the translation of 24'D 
MP )05)5)1V..115 V.6;21). 

The common reading (mojcare) 
gives an accidental hexameter. 

iva py 70 x.| that the limb which is 
lame be not put out of joint. The 
more exact form would be wa ro x. 
py exrp., but the negative is attracted 
(as it were) to the final particle. 
Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 1. By 1rd xoddv 
(Vulg. claudicans) the Apostle des- 
cribes the lame member in the Church, 
who is unable to stand or walk firmly 
on his way. Compare 1 K. xviii. 21. 
The ‘halting’ of the Hebrews ‘between 
two opinions’ is the characteristic type 
of their weakness. 

The word éexrpémec@a is elsewhere 
found in the Greek Scriptures in the 
sense of ‘being turned out of the way’; 
and it is commonly so interpreted here 
(Vulg. evret) ; but there is no obvious 
fitness in adding to ‘lameness’ the 
idea of ‘straying,’ and the sense ‘ put 
out of joint’ has adequate support, 
and the addition of ia@7, which has 
no connexion with ‘straying,’ seems 
to require it. Hippocr. de offic. med. 
vi. p. 745 H. (in discussing the treat- 
ment of injured limbs) Oéous de pad- 
6aky, ouadry, dvapporros Totcw €&€xovar 
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(2)14—17. The necessity of peace 
and purity. 

The special exhortations which arose 
directly from circumstances of trial 
and discipline lead on to directions 
of a general character. The duty of 
mutual help (v. 13) naturally suggests 
the consideration of the power of 
mutual influence (wv. 14—18); and 
this, in the actual state of society, 
gives occasion to a solemn warning 
as to the irremediable consequences 
of faithlessness (v. 17). 

“4 Follow after peace with all men, 
and the sanctification without which 
no man shall see the Lord ; looking 
carefully lest there be any man that 
Salleth back from the grace of God ; 
lest any root of bitterness springing 
up trouble you, and through this the 
many be defiled; ‘lest there be any 
Jornicator, or profane person as 
Esau, who for one mess of meat sold 
his own birthright. 7 For ye know 
that even afterward, when he wished 
to inherit the blessing, he was rejected 
—for he found no place for repent- 
ance—though he sought it diligently 
with tears. 

14. elp. dww0k....kal tov ay....] Ps. 
Xxxiv. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 11; Rom. xii. 18. 
The writer extends his view to the 
wider relations of life; and the two 
commands which he gives express the 
aim aud the necessary limitation of 
the Christian’s intercourse with ‘the 
world.’ The Christian seeks peace 
with all alike, but he seeks holiness 
also, and this cannot be sacrificed for 
that. 

The parallel with Rom. xii. 18 sug- 
gests that mavrwy must not be limited 
in any way. On the other hand the 
next verse takes account only of mem- 
bers of the Christian society. But 
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the thought of dyacpés supplies a 
natural transition from a wider to a 
narrower view. The graces of purity 
and peacemaking are the subjects of 
two successive beatitudes: Matt. v. 
8, 9. 

The use of diaxere marks the eager- 
ness and constancy of the pursuit. 
Compare 1 Pet. iii. 11 (Ps. xxxiv. 15) 
(ytnodre <«ipnyny kat SuwEdtw avTny 
(NBT). Elsewhere the metaphori- 
cal use of the word in the N. T. is 
confined to St Paul. Ardxere, rouvréore 
kal TOpp@ oveay THY eipnyny omovddcere 
xara\aBetv (Theophlct.). 

For rov aysacpov (Vulg. sanctimo- 
niam) compare v. 10; Rom. vi. 16, 22. 
The definite article (again only 1 
Thess. iv. 3) marks the familiar Chris- 
tian embodiment of the virtue. (Con- 
trast the anarthrous elpyynv.) 

The word dy:acpés is peculiar to 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical Greek. It 
occurs rarely in the Lxx. (not in Ley. 
xxiii. 27 according to the true read- 
ing). On the idea see ec. ix. 13, note. 
Perhaps it may be most simply de- 
scribed as the preparation for the 
presence of God. Without it no man 
shall see the Lord, that is, Christ, for 
whose return in glory believers wait : 
c. ix. 28. For dwera see Matt. y. 8; 
John wiv 2391 Cor) xitn2) Bx: 
Xxxili. 19 ff (Judg. xiii. 22); anc for 
Tov KUpLoy, C. Vill. 2 note. 

15, 16. The conditions of social 
intercourse impose upon Christians 
the obligation of constant watchful- 
ness lest the unchristian element 
should communicate its evil to the 
Church. 

The three clauses py ris dor. dz... 
py tis pica..., wy Tis mopvos... are in 
some sense bound together by the 
use of a finite verb in the second 
only. At the same time the element 


15 +a’ wares D,*. 


of evil is presented in successive stages 
of development. At first it is want of 
progress: this defect spreads as a 
source of positive infidelity: at last 
there is open contempt of duties and 
privileges. 

The first and third clauses may be 
treated as parallel with the second, 
so that évoyAg is taken with all three; 
or (which seems a simpler construc- 
tion) 7 may be supplied in them, so 
that they become independent clauses: 
‘lest there be any among you falling 
short... lest there be among you any 
fornicator...’ In Deut. xxix. 18 the 
verb expressed is éoriv: ‘whether 
there be...’; but é€voyAy more naturally 
suggests 7 here. 

15. émurkorovvres pun Tis vorT....] 
(1 Pet. v. 2; not in txx. Vulg. con- 
templantes.) 

The word émicxomovvtes Expresses 
the careful regard of those who occupy 
a position of responsibility (as a phy- 
sician, or a superintendent). Hach 
Christian shares this in due degree. 
My) Toivuy wavra emt rovs didacKadovs 
emippimtete* pn mavta emi Tovs Tyou- 
pevous: Stvacbe kai pets, pnoiv, adAy- 
Aovs oikodomecy (Chrys.). Mz) povoy 
d€ éavrdy adda Kal GdAndov emipedet- 
oe, kal Tov KNovovpevoy UrepeideTe Kal 
TOV xelpaywyias Sedpevoy iarpevoare 
(Theod.). 

In vorepety amd tis x. T. 8. the idea 
seems to be that of falling behind, 
not keeping pace with the movement 
of divine grace which meets and stirs. 
the progress of the Christian (c. vy. 
11). The present participle describes 
a continuous state and not a single 
defection. 

The construction torepeiv amd twos 
marks a ‘falling back’ from that with 
which some connexion exists, implying 
a moral separation, while torepetv 
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twos expresses actual defect only, a 
falling short of. 

Compare Eccles. vi. 2 (LXx.) ovk 
gate vaTepav TH ux adrod amo TavTos 
ov emiOupet. Comp. Ecclus. vii. 34 p27 
voTeper amd KAaLovTov. 

Theophylact applies the words to 
Christians as fellow-travellers on a 
long journey: xaOarep oddv twa pak- 
pay odevdrvtwv avtav év guvodia moAXN, 
noi, Bremere pn (whether) tus aré- 
peter, 

pn tis p. m....evoxnj| The image is 
taken from Deut. xxix. 17 f. The 
original connexion points to the perils 
of allurements to serve strange gods. 

The ‘root’ is personal (1 Mace. i. 10 
pi€a adpaprados *Avt. ’Emidp.) and not 
doctrinal: a pernicious man and not 
a pernicious opinion. Compare Acts 
viii. 23. 

The phrase ‘root of bitterness’ (as 
distinguished from ‘bitter root’) ex- 
presses the product and not simply 
the quality of the root itself. Ovx 
cime mkpad GANG mKplas, THY pev yap 
mukpay pitay eore Kaprovs éveykelv yAv- 
keis, Thy Sé mexpias picay...ovK géorTt 
m7 yAukoy eveykeiv kaprov (Chrys.). 

The clause dvw diovea adds a vivid 
touch to the picture. The seed, the 
root, lies hidden and reveals its power 
slowly (dvew Lk. viii. 6, 8). 

For the image compare Ign. Eph. 
10 tva pry tov diaBddov Borayn tis 
evpebn ev vpiv. td. Trall.6; Philad. i. 

The word evoyAeiy occurs again in 
N. T. in Luke vi. 18. The pres. conj. 
évoxydn leaves it uncertain whether 
the fear of such a present evil is 
actually realised. [The strange co- 
incidence of letters between ENoYAH 
and enyoAn of Deut. xxix. 18 cannot 
escape notice. ] 


oi moAXol NA: modXol S Dy. 


puavO. of modXoi] the many be de- 
filed. The poisonous influence spreads 
corruption through the society. 

For paivew see Tit. i. 15 (2 Pet. ii. 
10, 20); and for of moAAoi—the many, 
the mass of men, the body considered 
in its members—Matt. xxiv. 12; Rom. 
Ve Tp UC sah etepe an (Coie Se Alyy, ere 
PAGO 1 19% 

16. pm tis mopvos 7 BEB. os ’Hoad...| 
A question has been raised whether 
both wopvos and BéBndos are connect- 
ed with ’Hoai, or the latter only. 
The second view seems unquestion- 
ably to be right. Hsau is presented 
in Scripture as the type of a ‘profane’ 
man, but he does not appear as mépvos 
either literally or metaphorically. The 
later Jewish traditions can hardly 
have a place here. And, yet again, 
the words of explanation which follow 
justify the epithet Bé8ndos, but they 
do not extend further. They imply 
therefore that mopvos does not refer 
to him. 

Another question arises whether 
mopvos is to be taken literally or meta- 
phorically, of moral or religious im- 
purity. The word occurs again ¢. xiii. 
4 in the literal sense, and it is found 
only in this sense elsewhere in the 
N. T., though it naturally occurs in 
close connexion with idolatry: 1 Cor. 
Vid 97, “Apoc. =xxis Syl xxiL 56 The 
literal sense therefore is to be kept 
here as following out the thought of 
dyiuopos (v. 14). The obstacles to 
holiness are gathered up under two 
heads, those which centre in the man 
himself, and those which concern his 
view of the divine gifts. A man may 
fail by personal impurity: he may 
fail also by disregard of the blessings 
of God. Esau is a characteristic 
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example of the latter form of sin, 
as one who by birth occupied a posi- 
tion of prerogative which he reck- 
lessly sacrificed for an immediate and 
sensuous pleasure. The Hebrews, on 
their part, might also barter their 
blessings as firstborn in the Church 
for the present outward consolations 
of the material Temple service. Peace 
with Judaism might be bought at the 
price of Christian holiness. 

The use of BéBndros in N. T. is 
limited: 1 Tim. i. 9; iv. 7; vi. 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 16; comp. Matt. xii. 5; 
Acts xxiv. 6. The word describes a 
character which recognises nothing 
as higher than earth : for whom there 
is nothing sacred: no divine reverence 
for the unseen. 

Esau appears in Scripture as the 
embodiment of this character. For 
one mess of meat (Vulg. propter 
unam escam), not only for a trans- 
itory and material price, but that 
the smallest, he sold his own birth- 
right (ra mpwroroKia éavTov). 

The language of the original nar- 
rative (Gen. xxv. 33 f.) is singularly 
expressive of the thoughtlessness of 


Esau, ‘2. 72% op mv SNe, eat 


épaye kal mie kal avaoras @yeTo Kal 
ehavr\.cev Hoad ra mpwrorokia. 

For the double portion of the first- 
born see Deut. xxi. 17 (1 Chron. v. 1). 

17. The neglect of privileges and 
responsibilities brings irreparable con- 
sequences. 

tore ydp...dmeSoxiyac6n] For ye 
know that even afterward, when he 
wished to inherit the blessing, he was 
rejected, Vulg. Scitote enim quoniam 
et postea...reprobatus est. The form 
tore, which is very rare in N. T, (Eph. 
v. 5; James i. 9) is ambiguous. It 


éavrop N*AC: ayToy N°D,*. 


17 Oéd\av: Aéywr Dp*. 
may be (as Vulg.) imperative; but 
the indicative makes an impressive 
appeal to the history with which the 
Hebrews were familiar. 

The consequences of Esau’s act 
reached farther than he had cared 
to look (even afterward). In spite 
of his impulsive disregard of divine 
things he retained still some sense of 
God’s promise, and sought to secure 
what had naturally belonged to him. 
Thus his profane irreverence was seen 
in a new form. He paid no heed to 
his own act, but wished to occupy 
the position which he had voluntarily 
abandoned. He had sold the right 
of the first-born and yet, as if that 
were a trivial thing, he claimed to 
inherit the blessing which belonged 
to it. The use of kAnpovounoae empha- 
sises his sin. He asserted the prero- 
gative of birth, a gift of God, when he 
had himself recklessly surrendered it. 

ameOoxy.acbn| he was rejected by 
his father who confirmed the blessing 
which he had unknowingly given to 
Jacob. Isaac spoke what was indeed 
the judgment of God (Gen, xxvii. 33, 
37): Ondov yap ore kal 6 maTHp Kara 
Oedv dmreSoxiwacey avrov (Theophct.). 

For dzodoxiatew see 1 Pet. ii. 4; 
Luke xix. 22. 

per. yap tT. odx evpev] for he found 
no place of repentance. The son who 
had sacrificed his right could not 
undo the past, and it is this only 
which is in question. No energy of 
sorrow or self-condemnation, however 
sincere, could restore to him the pre- 
rogative of the first-born. The con- 
sideration of the forgiveness of his 
sin against God, as distinct from the 
reversal of the temporal consequences 
of his sin, lies wholly without the 
argument. 


XII. 17] 


The clause is to be taken paren- 
thetically: Esau was rejected—his 
claim to the blessing was disallowed 
—for he found no place of repent- 
ance—though he sought the blessing 
earnestly with tears. Equally abrupt 
parentheses are found 2. 21; xiil. 17. 

“A place of repentance’ is an 
opportunity for changing a former 
decision so that the consequences 
which would have followed from it 
if persisted in follow no longer. The 
repentance in such a case corresponds 
with the particular effects under 
consideration. It would be equally 
true to say that in respect of the 
privileges of the first-born which Esau 
had sold, he found no place for re- 
pentance, and that in respect of his 
spiritual relation to God, if his sorrow 
was sincere, he did find a place for 
repentance. 

The phrase locus poenitentie is so 
used by the Roman jurists. A passage 
quoted by Wetstein (Ulpian ap. Corp. 
FIC. Dig, xu. Tit. vii. 3 -§ 13) is 
instructive, and offers a close parallel. 
A slave is to have his freedom if he 
pays ten aurei to his master’s heir on 
three several days. He offers them 
the first day and they are refused ; 
and again on the second and third 
days with the same result. The heir 
has no power of refusing to receive 
the payment, and therefore the slave, 
having done his part, is free. Buta 
case is proposed where the slave has 
only ten awrei in all. They have been 
refused on the first and second days: 
will they avail for the third payment ? 
The answer is in the affirmative: puto 
sufficere hee eadem et pcenitentize 
heredi locum non esse: quod et Pom- 
ponius probat. 

The last words of Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan on the Christians are: ex quo 
facile est opinari ques turba hominum 
emendari possit, si sit locus poeni- 
tentize (Hpp. x. 97). Comp. Liv. 
xliv. 10. 

Meravoias romos is found Wisd. xii, 
10 kpivey kara Bpaxd édidous romov 
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peravoias. Clem. ad Cor. i. 7 pera- 
voias Tomov éd@xkev 6 Seomotns Tois Bov- 
Aopévors emiatpaphvar én’ adrov. Tat. 
c. Gree. 15 4 taév Sapoveyv trooracts 
ovk éyeu peravolas romov: THs yap VAns 
kal THs movnpias eioly amavyacpata 
Constit. Apost. ii. 38; v. 19. Comp. 
Acts Xxy. I Témos dmodoylas. 

The rendering ‘he (Hsau) found 
in Isaac no place for change of mind, 
though he sought it (the change of 
mind) earnestly—that is, he found his 
father firmly resolved to maintain 
what he had said,—is equally against 
the language and the argument. 

The avdrny in the last clause can 
only be referred to evAoyiav. The 
phrase éx¢nreiy peravoray would be 
very strange, and if the writer had 
wished to express this form of thought, 
he would have said avrov with refer- 
ence to peravoias romov, so that the 
object of ex¢nretv and edpioxew might 
be the same. The reference to ev)o- 
yiav on the other hand seems to be 
pointed by pera Saxpvav ekg. Gen, 
XXVii. 38 aveBonoev hava "Hoad kal 
éxAavoev. 

(3) 18—29. The character and ob- 
ligations of the New Covenant, 

This section forms a solemn close 
to the main argument of the Hpistle. 
It offers a striking picture of the 
characteristics of the two Covenants 
summed up in the words ‘terror’ 
and ‘grace’; and at the same time, 
in harmony with the whole current 
of thought, it emphasises the truth that 
greater privileges bring greater re- 
sponsibility. The section falls into 
two parts: 

(a) The contrast of the position of 
Christians with that of the Israelites 
at the giving of the Law (18—24); 
and 

(b) The duties of Christians which 
flow from their position (25—29). 

(a) The contrast of the position of 
Christians with that of the Israelites 
at the giving of the Law (18—24). 

The writer first describes (a) the 
scene at Sinai; and then he describes 
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(8) the position of Christians (22— 
24). 

8 For ye are not come to a material 
and kindled fire, and to blackness, 
and darkness, and tempest, and the 
sound of a trumpet, and the voice of 
words ; which voice they that heard 
intreated that no word more should 
be spoken to them: 2°for they could 
not bear that which was enjoined, If 
even a beast touch the mountain tt 
shall be stoned ; *and, so fearful was 
the appearance, Moses said, I exceed- 
ingly fear and quake. 

22 But ye are come to mount Zion, 
and to the city of the Living God, a 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to innu- 
merable hosts of angels 23in festal 
assembly, and to the church of the 
Jjirstborn, enrolled in heaven, and to 
the God of all as Judge, and to spi- 
rits of just men made perfect, +and 
to the Mediator of a new Covenant 
even Jesus, and to the blood of sprink- 
ling that speaketh better than A bel. 

(a) The scene at Sinai (18—21). 

The description is designed to bring 
out the awfulness of the whole revela- 
tion which attended the making of 
the Old Covenant. Step by step the 
writer advances from the physical 
terrors by which it was accompanied 
(18—20) to the confession of the Law- 
giver himself (21), who alone of all 
prophets was allowed to speak to God 
face to face. 

18 ff. The peril of disregarding the 
Christian privileges, which have been 
indicated in the last section, is pro- 
portioned to their greatness. There- 
forethe Apostle says, ‘Endure, advance, 
aim at the highest purity, cherish the 
loftiest view of divine things, for ye 
are not come to a vision of outward 
awfulness, but ye are come to mount 


Kal KeKaUpLevy : 


Zion. You stand in view of heavenly 
glories immeasurably nobler than the 
terrors of Sinai. If then the people 
who were admitted to that revelation 
were charged to make every external 
preparation (Ex. xix. 14 f.), much 
more must you prepare yourselves 
spiritually. 

18. ov yap mpoced. War. kal kek, 7] 
For ye are not come to a material 
(palpable) and kindled fire... Vulg. 
Non enim accessistis ad tractabilem 
et accensibilem (a ardentem et tracta- 
bilem)ignem. The position once taken 
(mpoondGere Deut. iv. 11) is presented 
as still retained. In this respect 
Christians were differently circum- 
stanced from those who heard the Law 
at Sinai. The Jews were forbidden 
to draw near: Christians shrank back 
when they were invited to approach. 
For the word mpocedGeiv see iv. 16 
note. 

The scene of the old legislation is 
described simply as ‘a palpable and 
kindled fire and blackness...’ The 
earthly, local, associations of the 
divine epiphany fall wholly into the 
background. That which the writer 
describes is the form of the revela- 
tion, fire and darkness and thunder, 
material signs of the nature of God 
(v. 29). Thus every element is one 
which outwardly moves fear; and in 
this connexion the mention of Sinai 
itself may well be omitted. The 
mountain is lost in the fire and smoke. 
It was, so to speak, no longer a moun- 
tain. It becomes a manifestation of 
terrible majesty, a symbol of the 
Divine Presence. 

The fire is outward, material, deri- 
vative. It is palpable, to be ‘ felt,’ 
like the darkness of Egypt, and has 
been kindled from some other source. 
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So Philo speaks of rupos ovpaviov popa 
karv@ Badet ra éy KUKA® avoKLafovTos 
(de decal. § 11, ii. 187). The use of 
the partic. WnrAadepevos brings out 
that which was felt in actual experi- 
ence as distinguished from the abstract 
nature of the object. 

Chrysostom says ri ro WnAadopevor 
mop mpos Tov aynrddntov Gedy; 6 Oeds 
yap nov, pyoiv, wip Katavadickoy (v%. 
29). 

Primasius expands this thought 
well: Won enim accessistis ad trac- 
tabilem et accessibilem (|. accensibilem) 
tgnem, id est, non accessistis ad visi- 
bile et palpabile lumen ignis, quod 
visu corporeo tractari possit, sicut de 
veteri Judaico populo legimus ; sed 
ad invisibilem et incomprehensibilem 
Deum. 

kal yvodpe...| The several features 
of the awful manifestation are taken 
from Deut. iv. 11; v. 22; Ex. xix. 
16 ff. The ‘blackness’ ‘thick dark- 


ness’ (6 yrodos, P22) was that into 
which Moses entered ‘where God was’ 
(Ex.xx.21). Comp. Philo, de mut.nom. 
§ 2,1.579; de vit Moys.i.§ 28, ii. 106. 

19. kal oddn. Fx@...] The ‘sound 
of a trumpet’ is mentioned in Ex. xix. 
16; xx. 18; ai d€ oddmyyes ws Bacu- 
Aéws mapovros* TovTo yap kal év TH Sev- 
répa mapovola éorat (Hicum.), Comp. 
Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Thess.iv. 16. "”Hyos 
occurs again Lk. iv. 37; Acts ii. 2. 
The ‘voice of words’ is mentioned in 
Deut. iv. 12. 

js (sc. povis) of dxovcavres] Even 
that which was most intelligible, most 
human, the articulate voice, inspired 
the hearers with overwhelming dread : 


1g om. uy &*. 
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which voice they that heard intreated 
that no word more should be spoken 
to them, that is by God Himself, but 
only through Moses (Hx. xx. 19). 

For rapyntncavro see v. 25; Acts 
ON, Hy ADIN, The GS B AMS Wh 23zy, 
The word admits the construction 
with and without a negative particle 
(wapatretc Oar mpooreOnvas and mapair. 
14) wpooreOnva). For the former com- 
pare Lk. xxiii. 2; Rom. xy. 22; and 
for the latter 1 John ii. 22; Gal. v. 7. 
By avrois must be understood rois 
dkovoagw not rots dkovabeicw, the 
hearers not the words. 

20. ovk épepov...| for they could 
not bear that which was enjoined.... 
Vulg. non enim portabant quod dice- 
batur. Hx. xix. 12 f. The most im- 
pressive part of the whole command 
is taken to convey its effect: Jf even 
a beast... 

The form in which the command is 
conveyed (rd d:aareAAdpevov) presents 
it as ringing constantly in their ears 
(quod dicebatur). The word d:vacrer- 
heoOa does not occur again in the 
Epistles ; elsewhere in the N. T. it is 
only used in the midd. sense: Mk. vii. 
36; viii. 15 &e. 

21. The fear which was felt by the 
people was felt also by the Lawgiver 
himself. 

And—so fearful was the appear- 
ance—Moses said...The parenthesis 
(see v. 17) is in the style of the writer. 
The variety and living fulness of the 
vision presented to Moses is expressed 
by the form ro qavrafopevov. The 
word davratecOa: occurs nowhere else 
in the N. T. Comp. Wisd. vi. 17 
(Matt. xiv. 26 davracpa). 
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expos eiuc...] Similar words were 
used by Moses in connexion with the 
worshipping of the golden calf Deut. 
ix. 19; but itis hardly possible that the 
writer of the Hpistle transferred these 
directly to the scene at the giving of 
the Law, when the fear was due to 
circumstances essentially different. 
It is more likely that he refers to 
some familiar tradition in which the 
feelings of Moses were described in 
these terms. 

(8) The position of Christians (22 
—24), 

The view which the Apostle gives 
of the position is marvellously full. 
The arrangement of the details is 
beset with great difficulties; but, on 
the whole, that which is most sym- 
metrical appears to be the best. Thus 
the clauses are grouped in pairs 
mpooeAn\vOare 
Sidv dpet, Kal 

mode Oeotd Cdvtos, lepovcadnp €mov- 

pavia: 
kal pupidow ayyéhov mavnyvper, Kat 
ekkAnola mpwroroKoy, dmroyeypappe- 
VY@V EV Ovpavols* 
kal kpity, Oe@ Tmavrey, Kal 

TVEVPLATL Otkaloy TETENEL@/LEVOY, 
kal dcaOnkns véas pecitn, Inood, Kat 

aivare payticpov, Kpeitrov Nadovvre 

mapa Tov “ABen, 

According to this arrangement the 
development of thought may be pre- 
sented in the following form : 

I. The Christian Revelation seen 
in its fulfilment: from the divine 
side (22, 23 a). 

(a) The scene. 
(a) The Foundation. 
(6) The Structure. 


n &*. 
22 adrd: od yap A. 


21 oftw: ov D,”. qv: 


(8) The persons. 
(a) Angels. 
(6) Men. 

II. The Christian Revelation seen 
in its efficacy: from the human side 
(230, 24). 

(a) The judgment: earthly life 
over. 
(a) The Judge. 
(b) Those who have been per- 
fected. 
(8) The gift of grace: earthly life 
still lasting. 
(a) The Covenant. 
(6) The Atonement. 

There is, it will be noticed, a com- 
pleteabsenceof articles. Thethoughts 
are presented in their most abstract 
form. 

Theodoret sums up admirably the 
contrasts between the Old and the 
New ; éket, dyoi, déos, évravda Sé éoptn 
kal mavyyupis’ Kal ekeiva pev ev TH yy 
tavra O€ év Tots ovpavots’ eket xrAtades 
avOpadreav, evravda Sé pupiades ayyédov" 
ekel ATLoTOL Kal rapavoj.ol, evTad Oa exkAn- 
ola Tp@TordKay aroyeypaupevor ev Tis 
ovpavots kal mvevpara Oikalwy TeTEhEL@- 
pevov’ éxet SiaOnkn madad, évravda 
exet OovAos peaityns, evravOa 
vids’ éket aipa ddoyor, évratda aipa 
dpvod Aoy:Kod. 

22 ff. d\Ad mpoced....] Ye are not 
brought face to face with any repeti- 
tion of the terrors of Sinai; but ye 
are even now still standing in a hea- 
venly presence, not material but spi- 
ritual, not manifested in elemental 
powers but in living hosts, not finding 
expression in threatening commands 
but in means of reconciliation, inspir- 
ing not fear but hope. Yet, it is im- 
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/ - te \ > 
mode Oeov Cwvtos, *leoovradnpu érovpaviw, Kal pupt- 


, > / 23 / 
agw ayyeAwy, ™ravnyupet 


kat mode: oder D,* (d). 
puptov aylwv D,*: wupiddwy ve. 


plied, that the awfulness of the posi- 
tion is not less but greater than that 
of the Israelites, 

For mpoceAn\véare see v. 18. 

°Exeivot ov mpoondOov adda moppobev 
elotnkevcay’ wpeis Sé mpooeAndvOare. 
opas thy vmepoxnv ; (Theophlect.). In 
one sense the heavenly Jerusalem 
is already reached: in another sense 
it is still sought for: xiii. 14. 

(a) The scene to which Christians 
are come (22 @). 

22d. Sidv bpec...emoup.| Over against 
‘the material and kindled fire’ of Sinai 
is set the mountain and city of God, 
His palace and the home of His peo- 
ple, shewn by images in the earthly 
Zion and Jerusalem. In this heavenly, 
archetypal, spiritual mountain and 
city, God is seen to dwell with His 
own. He is not revealed in one pass- 
ing vision of terrible Majesty as at 
the giving of the Law, but in His 
proper ‘dwelling-place.’ Zion is dis- 
tinctively the ‘acropolis, the seat of 
God’s throne, and Jerusalem the city. 
Sometimes Zion alone is spoken of as 
the place where God exercises sove- 
reignty and from which He sends 
deliverance. Ps. ii. 6; xlviii. 3; 1. 2; 
KECUNE Ce Oe BE GI, ALP oc, IO) IEE 
xviii. 7; sometimes Zion and Jeru- 
salem are joined together: Mic. iv. 
1 ff.; Joel ii. 32; Amosi. 2; ii. 3. 

In the spiritual reality Mount Zion 
represents the strong divine founda- 
tion of the new Order, while the City 
of the Living God represents the 
social structure in which the Order is 
embodied. God—Who is a Living 
God (c. iii, 12 note)—does not dwell 
alone, but surrounded by His people. 
His Majesty and His Love are equally 
represented in the New Jerusalem. 

For the idea of the Heavenly Jeru- 


émoup. ‘lep. 


\ > , , 
Kal exkAnola TOWTOTOKWY 


Deis éroupaviwy A*, pupidow : 


salem, compare Apoc. xxi. 2, 10 (7 
ayia “Iepovoadnw. Is. lii. 1); iii, 12 
(7 Kawi) "lep.); Gal. iv. 26 (7 ave lep.). 
This is ‘the city which hath the foun- 
dations’ (xi. 10), for which Abraham 
looked; and for which we still seek 
(c. xiii. 4). It is like ‘the good things’ 
of the Gospel, in different aspects 
future and present. 

Compare Philo de somn. ii. § 38 (ii. 
691) 7 dé Tod Beod worLs vd “EBpaiov 
*Tepovoadn pm Kadeirar, is peradnpbev TO 
dvopa Spacis éotw eipnyns (Clem. Al. - 
Strom. i. 5, 29; Orig. Hom. in Jos. 
Kxd2))s 

Chrysostom suggestively contrasts 
the city with the desert of Sinai 
(exe epypos jv, evravda modus). So 
Theophylact, a little more fully: avri 
Tod Suwa éxopev Siwy opos vonrov, Kal 
modw vontny “lepovoadnp TovTéotiy 
avdrov Tov ovpaver, oUK épnfov ws eKEtVOL. 
See also Additional Note on xi. Io. 

(8) The persons to whom Chris- 
tians are come (22 6, 23 a). 

226. Kai porp....kal éxxdnoia] The 
description of the scene of the Divine 
Kingdom to which Christians are 
come is followed by a description of 
the representative persons who are 
included in it, with whom believers 
are brought into fellowship. These 
are angels and men, no longer sepa- 
rated, as at Sinai, by signs of great 
terror, but united in one vast as- 
sembly. 

The exact construction of the words 
which describe the two bodies who 
constitute the population of the hea- 
venly city is disputed and uncertain. 

They have been arranged : 

(1) pupiaowy ayyéhov Tavnyupel, kal 
exkAnoia... 

(2) pupiaow ayyédd\ov, mavnyper Kal 
ekkAnola..- 
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(3) pupiaow, dyyédov mavnyupet Kat 
exkAnoia... 

The main difference lies in the con- 
nexion of ravjyupis. Is this to be 
taken with that which precedes, or 
with that which follows? Ancient 
authority is uniformly in favour of the 
first view. The Greek Mss. which 
indicate the connexion of words (in- 
cluding AC), uniformly (as far as they 
are recorded) separate raynyvtper from 
kal é€xkd. mporot. So also the Syriac 
and Latin Versions; and by implica- 
tion Origen, Eusebius, Basil (d mal- 
titudinem angelorum frequentem, 
Vulg. multorum millium angelo- 
rum frequentiam). 

This construction is favoured also 
by the general symmetry of the ar- 
rangement, which seems to be decid- 
edly unfavourable to the combination 
of mavnytper Kal exkAnoia. 

But if this general division be 
adopted, a further question arises. 
Is dyyé\ov to be taken with pupidow 
or with wavnyipe? The decision is 
not without difficulty. The rhythm 
of the sentence appears to require 
that pupidow ayyédwv should go to- 
gether, though aavyyvpe: sounds harsh 
by itself. Still, in spite of this harsh- 
ness, this construction seems to be 
the best upon the whole. Thus zavn- 
ype colours the whole clause: ‘and 
countless hosts of angels in festal 
assembly” The Syriac and Latin 
translations and the variant of D are 
probably endeavours to express the 
thought simply. If indeed there were 
more authority for pupiadev, which 
would most naturally be changed, 
this reading would deserve great 
consideration. 

If pupidow be taken absolutely, it 
may be explained either by dyyé\ov 
mammyvpet (‘innumerable hosts, even a 
festal assembly of angels’) or by 
ayyeoy Tamnyvpel...... ev ovpavots (‘in- 
numerable hosts, even a festal as- 
sembly of angels and church of 
firstborn...’). But it seems that the 
special thought of wamjyupis accords 
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better with the angelic company 
alone. 

The phrase pupidow dyyédov is 
probably used with direct reference 
to the ministration of the angels at 
the giving of the Law (Deut. xxxiii. 
2), and in the manifestations of the 
Lord for judgment (Dan. vii. 10; 
Jude 14). Such associations give 
force to the addition mavnyvper. 
These countless hosts are not now 
messengers of awe, as then, but of 
rejoicing. At the consummation of 
Creation, as at the Creation itself 
(Job xxxviii. 7), ‘they shout for joy.’ 

The word savyyvpis, which was 
used specially of the great national 
assemblies and sacred games of the 
Greeks (Thue. i. 25; v. 50) occurs here 
only in N.T. It is used rarely in the 
Lxx. version of the prophets for TYi2 
(commonly éoprn) (Ezech. xlvi. 11; 
Amos ii. 13; ix. 5); and for M7¥Y 
(Amos y. 21). It is also used by 
Symmachus for 49, The suggestion 
is that of the common joy of a great 
race. 

Philo uses the word in connexion 
with the thought of the reward of 
victorious self-control: xdddicrov 4a- 
yeva tovroyv diabAnoov Kat orovdacov 
orepavebnvar Kara THs Tovs GAXovs 
amavtas wkedaons rdovis Kaddv Kal ev- 
khea orépavoy, by ovdepia mavyyupis 
avOporav exepnoe (Leg. Alleg. ii. N 
26; i. 86 M.). 

The notes of the Greek Commenta- 
tors are worth quoting (comp. Theod. 
supr.): 

kat pupidow ayyéhov mavnyiper’ év- 
tavOa thy xapdy Seikvuce Kal ry ed- 
ppoovyny arti rot yvidov Kal rod 
okorous kal ris OvédAns (Chrys.). 

kal pupidow ayyéhov* avtt Tod "Iov- 
daikod Aaod dyyehou mdpevot. Kab mavn- 
yoper, nov, ev pupidow dyyédov 
vmapxovon (cumen.). 

kal pupidow dyyéhwv maynyvpet, avi 
Tov Aaod Exouer nueis dyyéhwv pupiddas* 
avti Tov poBou xapdv, rodro yap 6n- 
Aodrae Sia Tod mavynyvpec* 


évOa yap 
mavnyupis eet xapa. \ 


7 Tavnyupts oby 
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attn ev pupiacw dyyédov ovviocrarat 
(Theophlect.). 

exkAnoia...€v ovpavois] The second 
constituent body in the divine. com- 
monwealth is the ‘church of the first- 
born. This represents the earthly ele- 
ment (men) as the former the heavenly 
element (angels). Men are described 
as a ‘church,’ a ‘congregation, ga- 
thered for the enjoyment of special 
rights, even as the angels are assem- 
bled for a great festival; and they are 
spoken of as ‘firstborn,’ enjoying the 
privileges not only of sons but of 
firstborn sons. 

The word éxxAnoia occurs again in 
the Kpistle in c. ii. 12 (Lxx.). The 
thought in each case is that of the 
people of God assembled to exercise 
their privileges and to enjoy their 
rights. 

It is worthy of notice that while 
the word occurs only in two places in 
the Gospels (Matt. xvi. 18; xviii. 17), 
it is used in the former place in the 
sense of the universal church and in 
the latter of a special church. Both 
senses are found in the Acts (eg. ix. 
31; viii. 1) and in the Epistles of St 
Paul (¢.g. Eph. i..22; Col. iv. 16). In 
the Apocalypse, St James (v. 14) and 
3 John the word is used only in the 
special sense. 

mpatorokov| Vulg. primitivorum. 
In the divine order not one son only 
but many enjoy the rights of primo- 
geniture, the kingdom and the priest- 
hood (Apoe. i. 6). Perhaps there is 
still some faint reminiscence of the 
reckless sacrifice of his birthright (v. 
16 mpwrorokia) by Hsan. 

The term ‘firstborn’ here appears 
to describe a common privilege and 
is not used in relation to the cir- 
cumstances of earth, as of the dead 
compared with the living. Christian 
believers in Christ, alike living and 
dead, are united in the Body of Christ. 
In that Body we have fellowship with 
a society of ‘eldest sons’ of God, who 
share the highest glory of the divine 
order. Thus the idea of the Com- 
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munion of Saints gains distinctness. 
The word suggests still another 
thought. The ‘firstborn’ in Israel 
were the representatives of the con- 
secrated nation. We may then be 
justified in regarding these, the first- 
born in the Christian Church, the 
firstborn of humanity, as preparing 
the way, in Him Who is ‘the First- 
born’ (c. i. 6), for many brethren. 
Through them Creation enters on the 
beginning of its consummation (comp. 
Apoe. i. 5; Col. i. 15; Rom. viii. 29). 

The Greek Commentators are vague 
in their interpretation of the word. 

Tivas 5€ mpwtoroKovs KaXet Aéyov Kal 
€xkAnola MpetToToKy ; mavTas TOUS Xo- 
povs Tav musTtayv. Tovs avtovs b€ Kat 
mvevpata Sikalwy TeTeAEL@pévov Karel 
(Chrys.). 

ereid) Kolvos eoTe TaTHp TdvTwY 6 
Oe6s, mavres pev avOpwmot viol eiow 
avTov Kowas, mpwroroKo. Se TovT@Y of 
TloTevoayres Kal AELol THS KATA TpObETLY 
(al. mpoaipeow) viobecias. 7 Kat mayres 
bev amas of morevoartes viol, mpo- 
Torokot O€ of evapertor Kat TY mpeo- 
Beiwy ev Néy@ Kal Toduteia Evopévor 
mapa 0e@ (Theophlet.). 

These ‘firstborn’ are described as’ 
enrolled in heaven (Vulg. qui con- 
scriptt (d professi) sunt in ccelis). 
The same image of the enrolment of 
citizens on the register of the city, as 
possessed of the full privileges of the 
position, is found in the O. T.: Ex, 
sOOaL Cine IE Ibdbe Biso IIR she, SP 
Dan. xii. 1. Compare Luke x. 20 
(evyéyparra); Apoc. xiii. 8; xvii. 8 
(yéyparra); iii, 5; Phil. iii, 20 (16 
mro\treupa ev ovp. vmapxet) ; Ps, 1xxxvii. 
4ff. Herm. V%s. i. 3 (with Gebhardt 
and Harnack’s note); Sim. ii. 9. For 
the word droypapeo ba see Luke ii. 1 ff. 

Herveius has a striking remark : 
cum pluribus major erit beatitudo, 
ubi unusquisque de alio gaudebit sicut 
de seipso. 

The word rperoroxor appears to be 
wholly inapplicable to angels, nor 
could they be described as ‘enrolled 
in heaven.’ 
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ATOYVYEY PAUUEVOV EV OUPAVOLS, Kal KOlTH ew TTAVTWV, KAL 


, \ / / 
mvevmacr Sikaiwy TeTEAELWMEVwWY, “*Kkal dtaOnKns vEas 


23 dmoyeyp. év ovp.: év obp. amoyeyp. S. 


mvevtpatt D,* (d). Suxalwy 


rerererwpevoy NCACM,: dix. reOemeduwudvav D,* (d): redo dedixarwpmeév ors R*, 


23 b, 24. From the contemplation 
of the divine order in its ideal glory 
the Apostle goes on to describe it in 
relation to men and the conflicts of 
life, (a) when the struggle is over, 
and (8) while it is yet being main- 
tained. Thus the point of sight now 
becomes human, and the two great 
ideas of judgment and redemption 
come into prominence. The Judge is 
the universal sovereign, and spirits of 
just men made perfect witness to His 
mercy. The Mediator is one truly 
man, Jesus, and His blood calls not 
for vengeance but for pardon. 

(a) The judgment when life is 
over. 

230. xpi Oe mdvtwr] to the God 
of all as Judge. The order appears 
to be decisive against the common 
rendering ‘God the Judge of all’ 
though the Greek Commentators take 
the words so; and on the other hand 
the simple phrase eds mavrev is 
unusual in place of 6 dy em ravroy, or 
mavrokparwp. But there is a certain 
parallelism between xpirjs, SvaOjxns 
véas jecitns, and Oeds mavrwy, “Incois. 
He to Whom we draw near as Judge 
is God of all. His judgment is uni- 
versal, not of one race only or of one 
order of being. It seems best to 
take mavroy as neuter, 

The word xpirns retains something 
of its widest meaning (Acts xiii. 20). 
The action of the Judge is not to be 
limited to punishment only. The 
Divine Judgment is the manifestation 
of right, the vindication of truth, an 
object of desire for believers, though 
the light in which it is revealed (John 
iii, 19) is fire also (comp. v 29). 
Atkaorns strictly has reference to a 
legal and technical process: Acts vii. 
27, 35 (not Lk. xii. 14); 1 Sam. viii. 


1; Wisd. ix. 7. Christians ‘in Christ’ 
can draw near to the Judge. 

kal mvevpace Sux. TeTeA.| The judg- 
ment—the revelation of that which 
is—has been in part triumphantly 
accomplished. We realise the pre- 
sence of the Judge, and also of those 
for whom His work has been fulfilled 
in righteousness. These are spoken 
of as ‘spirits,’ for in this passage the 
thought is no longer, as in the former 
clauses, of the complete glory of the 
divine commonwealth, but of spiritual 
relations only ; not of the assembly in 
its august array, but of the several 
members of it in their essential 
being. 

The departed saints are therefore 
spoken of now as ‘spirits, not yet 
‘clothed upon’ (2 Cor. v. 4). Comp. 
1 Pet. ili. 19 rots ev hudaky mvevpacw. 
The word wvy7—the principle of hu- 
man life—is used in a similar manner: 
Wisd. ili. 1 (dtkaioy Wuyal ev yeipl 
Geod); Apoc. vi. 9 ff. We have no 
warrant to draw any deductions from 
these glimpses of disembodied hu- 
manity, nor indeed can we apprehend 
them distinctly. We can feel however 
that something is yet wanting to the 
blessedness of the blessed. 

But while the work of Christ is as 
yet uncompleted in humanity, though 
‘the righteous’ are spoken of as 
spirits only, yet they are essentially 
‘made perfect.’ They have realised 
the end for which they were created 
in virtue of the completed work of 
Christ. When the Son bore humanity 
to the throne of God—the Father— 
those who were in fellowship with 
Him were (in this sense) perfected, 
but not till then: ¢ xi. go. In this 
connexion reference may be made to 
the impressive picture of ‘the har- 
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if > lod \ / c lon lm lod 
MEeolTn Inoov, Kat atuatt pavTiafou KpetTTOV AaAovYTL 


24 meolrns D,*. 


rowing of hell’ by Christ in the 
Gospel of Nicodemus: ce. xxi. ff. 

For the general idea of redevotaba 
see ii. 18; vii. 11; X. 14 (notes). 

With this conception of the right- 
eous man gaining his perfection in 
Christ contrast the Rabbinic concep- 
tion of ‘the perfect righteous man’ 
who fulfils all the Law: Weber 
Altsynag. Theol. 278 f. 

For Sixawos see x. 38 (LXX.); xi. 4. 

The verb dccadv is not found in 
the Epistle. 

Primasius reading ad spiritum 
(mvevpart) explains it of the Holy 
Spirit: per quem justi creantur omnes 
in baptismate, accipientes ab illo 
remissionem omnium peccatorum. 

(8) The support while the struggle 
lasts. 

24. kal dia6, v. peo. “I. Kal...”ABed] 
For some the struggle of life is over: 
by some it has still to be borne. In 
these last two clauses the spiritual 
covenant is shewn in relation to those 
whose work has yet to be completed. 

Their assurance lies in the facts 
that He through Whom the covenant 
is established has perfect sympathy 
with them as true man; and that the 
blood through which it was ratified is 
an energetic power of purifying life. 

The work of Jesus, the author and 
perfecter of faith (v. 2), is placed in 
these respects in significant connexion 
with that of Moses, the mediator of 
the first covenant, the deliverer from 
Egyptian bondage, and that of Abel 
the first martyr of faith (xi. 4). 

61a8. véas peoirn *1.] This is the 
only place in which dca6jxn véa occurs 
in N.T.; compare dvaOn«n kawn ©. Vili. 
See UKs) is) TX TS. 

For the contrast of véos and kawés 
see Col. iii. 10 (and Lightfoot’s note). 

The Covenant is spoken of as véa in 
regard of its recent establishment, and 
not as cacy in regard of its character. 


Vive lab 


Kpetrtov: Kpelrrova S. 


The Covenant was in relation to 
the Hebrews ‘new’ in time and not 
only ‘new’ in substance. Christians 
had just entered on the possession of 
privileges which the elder Church 
had not enjoyed. 

For peoirns compare ¢. viii. 6 note ; 
and for the force of the human name 
"Inoods see ¢. iii. 1 note; and for the 
order ¢. ii. 9 note; v. 2. 

kal aip. payt....\adodvrt] Vulg. et 
sanguinis sparstonem loquentem. 
There is a voice to be heard here 
also as at Sinai (v. 19), but not 
terrible like that. 

The blood—‘ the life’—is regarded 
as still living. This thought finds 
expression in the first record of 
death (Gen. iv. 10), but the voice 
‘of the blood of Jesus’ is doubly 
contrasted with the voice of the 
blood of Abel. That, appealing to 
God, called for vengeance, and mak- 
ing itself heard in the heart of Cain, 
brought despair; but the blood of 
Christ pleads with God for forgive- 
ness and speaks peace to man. 

For pavricuos compare ¢. ix, 19 f.; 
X. 22 (pepavricpévor tas Kapdias); I 
Pet. i. 2 pavtirpov aiparos “Incod. 
Barn. v. 1 va 7H ddéoer rdv ayaprioy 
dyuobdpev 6 eoTw ev TO aipate Tov 
pavrioparos avrod. For the idea of 
Blood in Scripture see Addit, Note 
on 1 Johni. 7. 

mapa tov "A.| better than Abel. 
Comp. ¢. xi. 4 dmodavev ért dade, It 
seems more natural to take the words 
thus quite simply than to render them 
‘better than that (the blood) of 
Abel’ (rapa 7A. L and some mss.). 

Kpetrrov is an adverb as in 1 Cor. 
vii. 38 (Winer, p. 580). For xp. mapa 
see ¢. ix. 23 ; i. 4 note. 

(0) The duties of Christians which 
flow from their position (25—29). 

The picture of the position of 
Christians has been drawn. Its dan- 
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25 NadodvTa+vpuly D, the. 
tov N*ACD,M,: rév éml y. map. 5 &°. 


gers and glories have been set forth. 
The last application now follows. 

The section consists of two parts. 
In the first (a) the writer emphasises 
the responsibility of Christians in 
respect of their position towards a 
tinal revelation (25—27); and then (8) 
he makes a practical appeal (28, 29). 

25 See that ye refuse not him that 
speaketh. For if they escaped not, 
when on earth they refused him 
that dealt with them, much less shall 
we escape who turn away from him 
that dealeth with us from heaven. 
26 Whose voice shook the earth then, 
but now he hath promised saying 
Yet once more will I make to tremble 
not only the earth but also the heaven. 
27 And the word, Yet once more, 
signifieth the removal of the things 
which are shaken, as of things that 
have been made, that the things 
may abide which are not shaken. 

22 Wherefore let us, as receiving a 
kingdom that cannot be shaken, feel 
thankfulness (or have grace), whereby 
we may offer service to God, as is 
well-pleasing, with reverence and 
awe; for our God is a consuming 
fire. 

(a) 25—27. The punishment of the 
Israelites may remind Christians of 
their responsibility. They rejected 
an earthly dispensation. He who 
speaks to us is ‘from heaven’ (25). 
The shaking of the earth then was 
but a symbol of the shaking of earth 
and heaven now (26), which is final, 
as introducing an order which cannot 
be shaken (27). 

25. Bremere pur) mapait. tov Aadr.] 
See that ye refuse not him that even 
now ts speaking. The warning springs 
directly from the contemplation of the 
picture which the Apostle has drawn. 


étépuyov N*AC: epvyov SMG. 


éml y. Tap. 
yas: +7is ys 5. 


The absence of a connecting particle 
gives greater force to the appeal: 
‘you know what lies before us: see 
that you do not disregard it.’ 

For Bdérere compare c¢. iii, 12; and 
for rapairnonade v. 19 note. 

The words which follow (ce yap... 
amootpepopevor) are really a paren- 
thesis; so that roy Aadotvyra goes 
closely with ov 7 davn (v. 26). How- 
ever the intervening words may be 
interpreted, the speaker, through 
whatever agency, is God. He Who 
‘spake in a Son’ (ce. i. 2) still speaks 
in Him. 

el yap...emt yns...Tov xpnp....admooTp. | 
For if they—the people of the Exodus 
whose history has just been recalled 
to us—escaped not the consequences 
of their want of faith when on earth 
they refused him that dealt with 
them, much less shall we escape who 
are turning away from him that 
dealeth with us from heaven. The 
long sufferings in the wilderness wit- 
nessed to the punishment of that 
unbelief which made the people 
rescued from Egypt unfit and un- 
willing to hold converse with God. 
Their sin was not in the request that 
Moses only should speak to them 
(Deut. v. 28), but in the temper 
which made the request necessary 
(Deut. v. 29). 

The position of émi ys, when rév is 
transferred according to the true 
reading, makes it impossible to take 
the words exclusively with rdy ypn- 
parifovra (as in roy emt yhs ypnuari- 
¢ovra), They qualify the whole clause 
which follows: If they escaped not 
when on earth (having their position 
on earth) they refused (begged no 
longer to hear) him that dealt with 
them.... The scene and the conditions 
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of the revelation, the trial and the 
failure, were earthly, on earth. 

The corresponding phrase dz’ ovpa- 
vey expresses only the position of the 
revealer and not that of those to 
whom the revelation is given. Hence 
it is limited by its place to Him (roy 
am’ ovp.). 

For ékeivou see ¢. iv. 2. 

The word rapairnoapevor (when they 
refused...) takes up mapynryjcayto in v. 
19. The object then was not the 
voice of Moses but the voice of God. 
It seems to follow necessarily there- 
fore that the object here (rov ypnua- 
ti¢ovra) must be God and not the 
minister of God. Thus the contrast 
is not between the two mediators 
Moses and Christ, but between the 
character of these two revelations 
which God made, ‘on earth’ and 
‘from heaven.’ 

For xpynparifovra compare ©. Vili. 5 
(kexp. Movojjs); xi. 7. The word 
appears to be specially chosen to 
describe the manifold circumstances 
connected with the giving of the 
Law. 

1. pl. niseis (SC. ovK exshevéovpeda) of 
Tov am ovp. dnootp.| The form in 
which this supposition is expressed is 
remarkable. The writer does not say 
“if we turn away from him’ (rov dr’ 
ovp. dmoorp.), nor yet ‘after turning 
away from’ (drocrpapévres 2 Tim. i. 
15). He looks upon the action as 
already going on, and does not shrink 
from including himself among those 
who share in it: ‘ee who are turning 
away, if indeed we persevere in the 
spirit of unfaithfulness. 

The phrase rov dm’ ovpavay (him 
that dealt and dealeth with us from 
heaven) is left in an undefined and 


jets: bwels C. 


oipavav ACD,: otpavod SM,. 


general form as including the work of 
the. Son on earth and after He was 
glorified, through Whom the Father 
speaks. His revelation was ‘from 
heaven’ in both cases. 

In one sense God ‘spake from 
heaven’ when He gave the Law (Ex. 
xx. 22; Deut. iv. 36), but His voice 
even then was ‘of earth.’ 

For aroorpepopuevor compare Tit. i. 
14; Matt: y. 42; 2) Tim. 4.15. 

The tense stands in marked contrast 
with that used in the former clause 
(mapaitnodpevot, amoatpepopuevor). The 
action if commenced was not yet com- 
pleted. 

26. ov » davy...| The words go 
back to v 25 rov Aadodvra Hx. xix. 
18 f. (Hebr.). ‘Opas dre tore 6 Nadav 
autos Hv 6 viv am ovpavod xpnyarifov 
npiv (Theophlct.). 

For éod\evoev compare Ex. xix. 18 
(Hebr.); Judges v. 4 f. yi éveioOn... 
3pn éoadevOnoay. Ps. cxiv. 7 (LXX.) 
amd mpooodrov Kupiov eoadevOn 7 Yh. 
The word is used of violent elemental 
convulsions (¢.g. Matt. xxiv. 29). 

vov dé empyy.| Hagg. ii. 6. But 
now, in relation to the Christian 
order as distinguished from that of 
Sinai (rére), He hath promised, whose 
voice then shook the earth.... 

The former outward ‘shaking’ was 
the symbol of a second ‘shaking’ far 
more extensive and effective. Heaven 
and earth will at last be moved that 
men may contribute to the fulfilment 
of the divine purpose. And the an- 
nouncement of this final catastrophe 
of the world, however awful in itself, 
is a ‘promise,’ because it is for the 
triumph of the cause of God that 
believers look. 

The prophecy of Haggai (ii. 6 ff ; 
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21 ff.) deals with two main subjects, 
the superior glory of the second 
temple in spite of its apparent poy- 
erty: the permanent sovereignty of 
the house of David in spite of its 
apparent weakness. The prophet 
looks forward from the feeble be- 
ginnings of the new spiritual and 
national life to that final manifesta- 
tion of the majesty and kingdom of 
God in which the discipline begun on 
Sinai is to have an end. He natu- 
rally recals in thought the pheno- 
mena which accompanied the giving 
of the Law; and foreshadows a corre- 
spondence between the circumstances 
of the first and the last scenes in the 
divine revelation. That which was 
local and preparatory at Sinai is seen 
in the consummation to be universal. 

The quotation is adapted from the 
LXX. re ara& éyd cela Tov ovpavoy 
kal thy ynv Kal thy Oddaccay Kal THY 
€npav. The interpretation of the 
words ‘) N77 Oy NMOS Ty rendered 
by ére Gnaé is doubtful; but in any 
case the Lxx. gives the main thought. 
The character of this ‘shaking’ com- 
pared with that which foreshadowed 
it marks it as final. 

For emnyyeArae compare Rom. iv. 
21; Gal. iii. 19 (to whom He hath 
given the promise). 

27. 10 O€ "Ert ana] And the word 
Yet once more.... Vulg. Quod au- 
tem...dicit. The use of this phrase 
shews that the second ‘shaking’ will 
be final. No other is to follow. All 
then that admits of being shaken 
must be for ever removed. 


éya amaét Dy. 


celow NACM, vg syrvg me the: 
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For dra€é see c. vi. 4n.; ix. 26 ff; 
and for dnAoi, ¢. ix. 8 note. 

Tiy Tov carevopévor...met.] the 
removal of the things which are being 
shaken as of things that have been 
made. The convulsion is represented 
asin accomplishment. It is not simply 
possible. This vivid feature is lost in 
the Latin mobilium (Vulg.). 

os trerompéevov| The visible earth 
and heaven are treated as transitory 
forms, which only represent in time 
the heavenly and eternal. As the 
material types of spiritual realities 
they are spoken of characteristically 
as ‘made’ and so as being liable 
to perish. The ‘invisible’ archetypes 
are also, as all things, ‘made’ by God: 
Is. lxvi. 22. They are not imperish- 
able in themselves, but they abide in 
virtue of the divine will, which they 
are’ fitted peculiarly to express as 
being spiritual. 

For peradeors compare vii. 12 (xi. 
5). The word only occurs in this 
Epistle in the N. T. In the uxx. it is 
found only in 2 Mace. xi. 24. The 
verb occurs Acts vii. 16; Gal. i. 6; 
Jude 45 ¢. vil. 12° x1. 5. 

A similar idea is expressed by St 
John and St Paul. 1 John ii. 8; 17 
(mapayeo@a); 1 Cor. vii. 31 (wapayer). 

iva peivn] The abiding of the eter- 
nal is naturally presented as the 
object of the removal of the tem- 
poral. By this the eternal is shewn 
as it is. The veils in which it was 
shrouded are withdrawn. 

ta py oad.] Vulg. gue sunt im- 
mobilia (doadevtoy v. 28, immobile), 
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all that stands undisturbed in the 
present trial. The ‘shaking’ is looked 
upon as already taking place. 

For peivn see c. x. 34; xiii. 14. 

The crisis to which the writer of 
the Epistle looks forward is, speaking 
generally, the establishment of the 
‘heavenly, Christian, order when the 
‘earthly’ order of the Law was re- 
moved. He makes no distinction 
between the beginning and the con- 
summation of the age then to be 
inaugurated, between the catastrophe 
of the fall of Jerusalem and the 
final return of Christ: the whole 
course of the history of the Christian 
Church is included in the fact of its 
first establishment. It is impossible 
to say how far he anticipated great 
physical changes to coincide with this 
event. That which is essential to his 
view is the inauguration of a new 
order, answering to the ‘new heavens 
and the new earth’ (Is. lxv. 17; Apoc. 
XX.) 1), 

Signs in nature however did accom- 
pany the Birth and Death of Christ. 

The representation of great spirit- 
ual changes under physical imagery 
occurs elsewhere both in the Old and 
New Testaments: Is. lxv.; Matt. xxiv.; 
2 Peter iii.; Apoc. xx.; xxi. 

Many recent writers have connected 
metroinnevey With iva: ‘so madethat...,’ 
‘made to the end that..... According 
to this view the transitory is treated 
as the preparation for the continuance 
of that which abides. The thought 
itself is important; but it does not 
seem to lie in the context, which does 
not deal directly with the purpose of 
that which passes away. 

(8) 28, 29. The consideration of 
the position in which the Hebrews 
were placed issues in a practical 
appeal. 

28. 8d Bao....] Wherefore, seeing 


that this great catastrophe, this reve- 
lation of the eternal, is imminent, det 
us as receiving a kingdom that cannot 
be shaken...The thought of the ‘king- 
dom’ lies in the second part of Haggai’s 
prophecy, which the quotation natural- 
ly suggested to the readers. The 
‘shaking’ of which the prophet spoke, 
and which was now being fulfilled, 
was designed to issue in an eternal 
sovereignty of the house of faith. 

The mention of the Divine King- 
dom is comparatively rare in the 
Epistles. In the Gospels and Acts 
the phrase is always definite, ‘the 
kingdom, ‘the kingdom of heaven, 
‘the kingdom of God,’ ‘the Father’s 
kingdom’ (7 Baowdela, 7 8. roy ovpavar, 
7 3. Tov Beov, 7 B. Tov marpos), and by 
implication ‘the kingdom of the Son 
of man’ (comp. Lk. xxii. 29 dvéOero 
pot Baowreiav). The phrase ‘the king- 
dom of God’ (7 8. rod 6.) occurs: 2 
Thess. i. 5; 1 Cor. iv. 20; Rom. xiv. 
17; Col. iv. 11: comp. 1 Thess. ii. 12. 
Elsewhere we have ‘the kingdom of 
Christ and God’ (Hph. v. 5; év r7 B. 
Tov Xpiorow kai beov); and ‘the eternal 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ’ (2 Pet. i. 11 1 aiamos B. 
Tov kuplov nuav Kal cwtinpos “I. Xp.; 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 24; Col. i. 13; 2 Tim. 
iv. 1, 18); and ‘the kingdom which was 
promised’ (James ii. 5). In other 
places the anarthrous form Bacueia 
Geod is used in the phrase, kAnpovopety 
B. 6.: 1 Cor. vi.-9 f.;-xv. 50; Gal. v. 
21, where it is natural that emphasis 
should be laid on the character of 
that which men looked to receive. 

maparauBavorres| receiving from 
the hands of God as His gift. Be- 
lievers are already entering upon the 
kingdom (ce. iv. 3); and this kingdom 
is described as ‘immovable’ (aad\ evror) 
and not simply as ‘not moved’ in the 
crisis which the Apostle pictures. 
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Comp. Dan. vii. 18 mapadjyovra 
Thy Bacrrelav dye vpiorou, after the 
four kingdoms of force had been 
removed; Col. iv. 17 1. dsaxoviay. 

éyopev xapw | Vulg. habemus (xo- 
pev) gratiam. The use of the phrase 
xdpw éxyew elsewhere in the N. T. is 
strongly in favour of the sense ‘/et 
us feel and shew thankfulness to 
God’: Luke xvii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12; 
2 Tim. i. 3. This sense is supported 
by Chrysostom (ov povor odk odeihopey 
dmodvomerety én Tois mapovow adda 
kal xapw avT@ peylorny cidévas emt Tots 
fédAovor), Cicumenius and Theo- 
phylact. And, though at first sight 
there is something strange in the 
idea that thankfulness is the means 
whereby we may serve God, we are 
perhaps inclined to forget the weight 
which is attached in Scripture to 
gratitude and praise. It is the per- 
ception and acknowledgement of 
the divine glory which is the strength 


of man. The sense of love is the 
motive for proclaiming love. Ps. li. 
14 f. 


At the same time in 3 John 4, éyew 
xapy is used in the sense of ‘having a 
gracious favour’ Thus there is 
nothing absolute in usage against 
giving to the words here the sense 
‘let us have (i.e. realise) grace. The 
gift of God is certain, but we must 
make it our own. Comp. iv. 16; 
iva...x. eUpomev, xiii. Q Kahov yap 
xapirt BeBavoto ba. This sense is given 
by the Peshito and by the Latin 
Fathers. Gratiam dicit fidem rectam, 
spem certam, caritatem perfectam, 
cum operatione sancta, per que de- 
bemus Deo servire cum metu, timentes 
illum ut Deum et judicem omnium, et 


evapéorws: edxaplorws D,*-~ 
ety. Kal aidods N°M,: aidods cal evr. S VE- 


cum reverentia diligentes eum ut pa- 
trem (Primas.). 

For the sense of éyopev in this case 
see Rom. v. 1. 

db? As Aarpevopev] The verb da- 
rpevoper is attracted to éyaper, ‘let us 
thank God, and by that gratitude let 
us serve Him’ (arp. r@ Oe); éav yap 
Guev evyapioror. Tore Kal Aarpevoper 
evapéoTtas kal ds €iddres motov Seamrétny 
éxouev(Theophlct.). The saints, though 
kings, shall serve: Apoc. vii. 15; 
XXxli. 3. 

evapeoras| ¢. xiii. 21 (ro evapecror). 
Elsewhere evdpeoros occurs in the 
N. T. only in St Paul (eight times), 
and except in Tit. ii. 9 (SovAous deo- 
moras evapéotovs) always of divine 
relations. 

pera evdaB. Kal deovs|] Vulg. cum 
metu et reverentia (O.L. verecundia). 
The mention of déos here, a word 
which does not occur again in the 
N. 1T., arises out of the context. 
Comp.Rhil Mini; sn Pet. itz 

The common reading pera aid. kal 
evA. occurs in Philo, Leg. ad Cai. § 
44 (ii. 597 M.). For evAdBeva, see c. 
v. 7 note. 

29. Kal yap...| for indeed.... 
iv. 2 note. 

6 Oeds nuov] The significant addi- 
tion of joy extends the description 
of the God of the revelation from 
Sinai to the God of the new revela- 
tion. In other respects there may 
be a wide chasm between the Law 
and the Gospel; but the One God 
of both is in His very nature in 
relation to man as He is, and not in 
one manifestation only, ‘a consuming 
fire’ He purifies by burning up all 
that is base in those who serve Him, 


See 


XII. 29] 


and all that is unfit to abide in His 
Presence: Mal. iii. 2 f. (Is. iv. 4); 
Mal. iv. 1. Comp. Matt. iii. 12. 

With 6 Geds judy contrast 6 beds 
(Additional Note on 1 John iv. 8). 

The image occurs several times in 
the O. T.; Deut. iv. 24; Is. xxxiii, 14. 
Comp. Deut. ix. 3; Ex. xxiv. 17. 

The Latin Fathers develop the 
thought : 

Deus omnipotens ignis appellatur 
non ut materiam quam fecit con- 
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sumat, sed quam exterius homo 
attrahit, rubiginem scilicet pecca- 
torum; non enim illud consumit quod 
ipse fecit sed quod malitia hominum 
intulit (Primas.). 

Ignis quatuor sunt officia, id est 
quoniam purgat et urit et illuminat 
et calefacit, sicque Spiritus sanctus 
purgat sordes vitiorum, et urit renes 
et cor ab humore libidinum, illuminat 
mentem notitia veritatis, et calefacit 
incendio caritatis (Herv.). 
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Additional Note on xii. 2. The Christology of the Epistle. 


The The view of the Person and Work of Christ which is given in the Epistle 
breadth of to the Hebrews is in many respects more comprehensive and far-reaching 
the Christ- than that which is given in any other Book of the New Testament. The 
pcey of writer does not indeed, like St John, trace back the conception of the 
Epistle. Personality of the Lord to immanent relations in the Being of a Living 
God. He does not, like St Paul, distinctly represent each believer as 
finding his life ‘in Him’ and so disclose the divine foundation of the 
solidarity of the human race. But both thoughts are implicitly included in 
his characteristic teaching on the High-priestly office of Christ through 
which humanity reaches the end of creation. 
Plan of In the following note I wish to offer for connected study the passages of 
the Note. the Epistle in which the author deals with The Divine Being of the Son 
(i), and with The work of the Incarnate Christ (ii); but before doing this 
it is necessary to observe that he recognises one unchanged Personality 
throughout in Him through Whom finite things were called into existence 
and under Whom they find their final peace. 
Christ is This fundamental truth finds complete expression in the opening para- 
One Per- graph (comp. pp. 17, 18). From first to last, through time to that eternity 
son in and beyond time which we have no powers to realise, One Person fulfils the will 
beyond of God: 


time (1— 6 Oeds EAGAnGEY Hu ev vid 
4): ov €Onxevy KAnpovopoy TavTar 
&0 od Kai émoinaev Tovs aiavas. 

And when we contemplate Him in His Nature and His Work there is 
the same unbroken continuity through changes which to our eyes interrupt 
or limit His activity : 

os Ov 

dravyacpa ths So€ns Kat 
Xapaxtnp This vmoatagews avTov 

pépoy te Ta TavTa TO Pyare Ths Suvdwews advrov 
kaOapiopoy Tay duaptidy motnodpevos 

exadtoey ev SeEa THS peyakoovrns. 

One Person is the agent in creation, the medium of revelation, the heir 
of the world. One Person makes God known to us in terms of human 
life, and bears all things unceasingly to their proper goal, and ‘having made 
purification of sins’ waits for that issue which man’s self-assertion has 
delayed. 

Other The same thought is traced in the O. T. where the Son is spoken of as 


formsin King and Creator (i. 8—12). And it appears in its simplest form in the 

which the combination of the two contrasted Names ‘Jesus’ and ‘the Son of God? 

Pe crea (iv. 14 note; compare xiii, 21 roy Kvpioy Huey "Incody with 1 Cor. xiii. Be 
Rom. x. 9); and again in the abrupt and unique phrase, ¢. xiii. 8, Incovs 
Xptoros eyOes kal onepov 6 adros kal eis rods aldvas. 
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i. The Divine Being (Nature and Personality) of the Son. 


(1) In relation to God. i. The 
The Divine Being of the Son in relation to God is presented (a) by the Divine 
use of the general titles ‘Son? ‘the Son, ‘the Firstborn’; and (b) by the Beg as 
detinite description of His nature and work. te qe 


(a) The use of the anarthrous title ‘Son, which emphasises the eet 


essential nature of the relation which it expresses, is characteristic of the (a) The 
Hpistle (i. 2 note, 5 [comp. v. 5]; iii. 6; v. 8; vii. 28 note; comp. p. 34). titles. 
The form occurs elsewhere in the Epistles only in Rom. i. 4 épuc€vros viod ‘ Son,’ 
deod (comp. John xix. 7 vidy eos). the ony 
This title is defined by the personal titles ‘the Son’ (i. 8), ‘the Son of eae 
God’ (vi. 6; vii. 3; x. 29), ‘the Firstborn’ (i. 6 note); and ‘the Son of God’ 
is identified with ‘ Jesus’ (iv. 14 note). 
The title ‘Son’ is used in the Epistle only in reference to the Incarnate 
Lord. This follows from the scope of the teaching. But the title expresses 
not merely a moral relation, but a relation of being; and defines in 
human language that which ‘was’ beyond time immanent in the God- 
head (x. 5; Vii. 3 notes). There was (so to speak) a congruity in the 
Incarnation of the Second Person of the Holy Trinity (comp. p. 18). 
In this connexion it must be noticed that the writer represents the 
Father as the Source (sia myyn Oedrynros) from which the Son derived all 
that He has (i. 2 @Onkev; v. 5 ovk eOdéacev éavrov). Comp. St John y. 26. 
It is remarkable that God is spoken of as ‘Father’ only ini. 5 (from the 
LXX.; comp. xii. 9, 7). The title is used by St Paul in all his Hpistles. 


(6) The definite description of the Divine Personality given in i. 3 has (b) The 
been examined in detail in the notes upon the passage. The use of the natured 
absolute, timeless, term ‘ being’ (dv) guards against the thought that the the sont 
Lord’s ‘ Sonship’ was by adoption and not by nature. In Him the ‘glory’ 
of God finds manifestation, as its ‘effulgence’ (dmavyacpua), and the 
‘essence’ (vmdaracis) of God finds expression, as its embodiment, type- 
(xapaxryp). The two ideas are complementary and neither is to be pressed 
to consequences. In dmavyacpa the thought of ‘personality’ finds no 
place (évurdcraroy ov éorw); and in yapaxryp the thought of ‘coessen- 
tiality’ finds no place. The two words are related exactly as ouoovovos and 
povoyevns, and like those must be combined to give the fulness of the 
Truth. The Truth expressed thus antithetically holds good absolutely ; and 
it is offered to us under the conditions of human life in the Incarnation. 

In Christ the essence of God is made distinct: in Christ the revelation of 
God’s character is seen (comp. John vy. 19, 30; Xiv. 9). 

(2) In relation to the World. (2) In 

In relation to the World the Son is presented to us as (a) the Creator ane 
(b) the Preserver, and (c) the Heir of all things. From the divine side : 
indeed these three offices are one. 


(a) The Creative work of the Son is affirmed both in the writer’s own (2) Crea- 
words (i. 2 8¢ 08 Kali éroinoev tovs aidvas), and by an application of the tor. 
language of the Psalms (i. 10). At the same time the creation is finally 
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(b) Pre- 
server. 


(c) Heir. 


i Lhe 
work of 
the Incar- 
nate 
Christ. 
(1) The 
Incarna- 
tion, 


a) 
Christ’s 
human 
nature, 


(b) 
Christ’s 
human 
life. 
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referred to God (xi. 3 miores voodpev KarnpricOa tous aidvas pnpate Oeod). 
Thus the teaching of the Epistle exactly corresponds with the Nicene 
phrases : muorevoper els va Ody, marépa...1avt@v...momtyy’ Kat eis eva KUpLov 
"Inootv Xpiorov...d0 ov Ta mavTa eyeveTo.... 


(b) The thought of creation passes into that of the preservation, 
government, consummation of created things. The Son by ‘the word of His 
power’ (i. 3 dépwr note; comp. xi. 3) bears all things to their true end. 
He is over the whole house of God in virtue of what He is (iii. 6 vids) and 
of what He has done (x. 21 fepeds). This work was in no way interrupted 
by the Incarnation. St Paul also combines the creative and sustaining 
power of Christ: Col. i. 16, 17 (€xria@n, éxriarar, cvvéotnker). 


(c) The idea of the ‘heirship’ of Christ, though in a limited sense, finds 
a place in the Synoptic Gospels (Matt. xxi. 38 and parr.). It is connected by 
St Paul with the work of creation: Col. i. 16 14 mdvra 50 adrod Kal eis adrov 
éxriorat. This conception is emphasised by the true order of the words in 
i. 2 80 ov Kal éroincev r. ai. The fact that He created suggests the fitness 
that He should inherit. Comp. Addit. Note on vi. 12. 

The Sovereignty of Christ over ‘ the order to come’ (ii. 5) presents His 
‘heirship’ under one special aspect; and in part this Sovereignty is 
exercised even now (iii. 6; x. 21). In part however it awaits accomplish- 
ment (i. 13; X. 15). 


ii. The Work of the Incarnate Christ. 
The Work of the Incarnate Christ is presented under the aspect, (1) of 
His earthly life, and (2) of His Work in His glorified humanity in heaven. 


(1) The Incarnation. 

The Incarnation requires to be considered (a) in relation to the 
assumption of human nature (capxwOjva), and (0) in relation to human 
life (€vavOpwnjoa). Both views are required for a full view of the Truth. 


(a) The Lord’s humanity is declared to be real (ii. 14; comp. v. 10; 
vii. 14), perfect (ii. 17 kara mayra), and representative (ii. 9 vmép mavrés). 
At the same time, as has been seen, the Divine Personality was unchanged 
by the assumption of manhood. We must not however suppose that the 
body with its powers was simply an instrument which was directed by a 
divine ‘principle.’ The body prepared for Him by God (x. 5) is not, any 
more than ‘flesh’ in John i. 14, to be interpreted in a partial sense. The 
use of the human name (Ingods, see p. 33) guards the fulness of His 
humanity (comp. ii. 6 Lxx.). At the same time His perfect humanity was 
in absolute harmony with His Divine Nature, and so He could work 
through it using all men’s powers; but it did not limit His Divine Nature 
in any way in itself: it limited only its manifestation. 


(6) Thus the perfect human nature of Christ found expression in a 
perfect human life. By the discipline of suffering the Lord was ‘made 
perfect, bearing without the least failure every temptation to which we are 
exposed (iv. 15; v. 7 ff.; vii. 26). Comp. Addit. Note on ii. 10. His 
growth was not only negatively sinless, but a victorious development of 
every human power. Nor can it be without deep interest to notice how 
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the writer recognises in Christ separate human virtues: trust in God (ii. 13 
€copuat trerrotOes...); faithfulness (ii. 17; iii. 2); mercy and sympathy (ii. 17 ; 
iv. 15); dependence on God (v. 7 f.); faith (xii. 2). For the connexion of the 
discipline of Christ with the discipline of men, compare ii. 10 f. with xii. 7. 

Christ did not however cease at any time to be the Son of God. He 
lived through death, offering Himself through His eternal spirit (ix. 14 
note); and He exercises His priesthood in virtue of ‘the power of an 
indissoluble life’ (vii. 16). 

In this union of two Natures in the one Person of Christ, Whose Person- 
ality is Divine, to use the technical language of Theology, we recognise the 
foundation-fact of a true fellowship of God and man. There would be no 
true fellowship, no sure hope for men, if the Person of Christ were simply 
a manifestation of Deity, or a divine principle working through human 
nature as its material. . 

As it is we can see how in virtue of His humanity and human life the 
Lord was able to fulfil His twofold office for men, as ‘ Apostle and High- 
priest’ (iii. 1), declaring the will of God and preparing men to appear 
before Him. 

(2) The Exaltation. (2) ; 

The exaltation of Christ is placed in this Epistle, as by St Paul (Phil.ii. an” 
9 ff. 6:0), in close connexion with His sufferings (ii. 9; xii. 2). But the 
writer differs from St Paul in his mode of presenting it. While St Paul 
dwells on the Resurrection in each group of his Epistles, the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews refers to it once only (xiii. 20; comp. v. 7), fixing 
his attention on the Ascension (iv. 14; vi. 20; vii. 26; ix. 11f.; 24), and the 
Session on the right hand of God (i. 3; viii. 1; x. 12; xii. 2). This differ- 
ence follows from the unique teaching of the Epistle on the work of Christ 
as King-priest. Comp. Addit. Notes on viii. 1 and viii. 12. 

From what has been said it will be seen that there is a very close Relation 

connexion between the Christology of the writer to the Hebrews and the nee 
Christology of St Paul. Both Apostles fix the minds of their readers upon | ne 
what Christ is and what He did and does, and not upon what He taught: g; Paul, 
with both His prophetic work falls into the background. Both again rise 
to the thought of the glorified Christ through the work of Christ on earth. 
But in this respect the writer to the Hebrews forms a link between St Paul 
and St John. He dwells upon the eternal nature and unchangeable work 
of the Son before he treats of His historic work ; while for St John even 
the sufferings of Christ are a form of His glory. 

But though there is a remarkable agreement in idea between the 
teaching of the Epistle on the Person of Christ and that of St Paul’s 
(later) Epistles (Phil. ii. 5—11; Eph. i. 3—14; Col. i. 15-20), even where 
the thoughts approach most nearly to coincidence, there still remain signifi- 
cant differences of phraseology : e.g. 


i. 3 dravyaopa Col. i. 15 (2 Cor. iv. 4) etkev. 
yYapaktyp. 
id. pépav ra ravta 7@ pyp. tis Suv. Col. i. 17 raw. €v adt@ ovveotyker. 


> a 
avTou. 
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1, 2 KAnpovopoy TavTov. Col, i. 16 ra mavra eis avrov Exriorat. 
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i. 6 6 mpwrdtokos. Col. i. 15 mpwrdtoKxos maons KTicews. © 

Col. i. 18 mpwrdtokos ék TOY veKpav. 

ii, 17 dpedev Kara mavra Trois ddeA- Phil. ii. 7 €v opowspare avOparav 
ois oporwOnvat. yevopnevos. Comp. Rom. viii. 3. 

Compare also the use of Ps. viii. in ii. 6 ff. with the use of it in 1 Cor. xv. 
27; Phil. iii, 21 (Eph. i. 22). 

It is also of importance to observe that the writer of the Epistle does 
not use St Paul’s images of Christ as ‘the Second Adam’ (1 Cor. xv. 22, 45), 
and ‘the Head’ of the Church (Eph. i. 22; iv. 15 f.; Col. i. 18), though he 
does dwell on the fellowship between the One Son and the ‘many sons’ (ii. 
1o ff.; comp. x. 5 ff.); nor does he offer the thought of the Christian as 
dead and risen with Christ. On the other hand St Paul does not speak of 
Christ’s work as High-priest, nor does he set forth the discipline of His 
human life as bringing to men the assurance of prevailing sympathy. 

It follows also from the prominence which the writer gives to the 
priestly work of Christ that he represents the Lord as more active in His 
Passion than St Paul does. Hven on the Cross he shews Christ as working 
rather than as suffering. Christ in St Paul is regarded predominantly as 
the Victim, in the Epistle to the Hebrews as the Priest even more than 
the Victim. In this point again the Epistle comes near to the gospel of 
St John, in which Christ on the Cross is seen in sovereign majesty. 

There is, it may be added, no trace in the Epistle of the Dualistic views 
which find a place in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. iv. 3 ff.; Tit. i. 15); 
nor of the Docetism which is met by St John (1 John iv. 2 f.; 2 John 7). 


Compare Additional Note on i. 4, On the Divine Names in the 
Epistle, 
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The thirteenth chapter is a kind of 
appendix to the Epistle, like Rom. 
xv., xvi. The first twelve chapters 
form a complete treatise; and now 
for the first time distinct personal 
traits appear. A difference of style 
corresponds with the difference of 
subject ; but the central portion brings 
back with fresh power some of the 
main thoughts on which the writer 
has before insisted. 

The chapter falls into three divi- 
sions : 

(1) Soctal duties (1—6). 

(2) Religious duties (7—17). 

(3) Personal instructions of the 
writer (18—z25). 

(1) Social duties (1—6). 

The character of the precepts sug- 
gests that the society to which they 
were addressed consisted of wealthy 
and influential members. The two 
special illustrations of the practical 
exhibition of ‘love to the brethren’ 
point to services which such persons 
especially could render; and the 
warnings which follow regard the 
temptations of a similar class to 
luxury and love of money. 

The succession of thought is per- 
fectly natural. Particular duties spring 
out of the recognition of the new re- 
lation to God and men established in 
Christ. Sympathy (1, 2), self-respect 
and self-control (4, 5), confidence in 
spiritual support (6), express the ap- 
plication of the one truth to different 
spheres. 

t Let love of the brethren continue. 
2 Forget not to entertain strangers, 
Sor thereby some entertained angels 
unawares. %Remember them that 
are in bonds, as bound with them: 
them that are evil entreated, as being 
yourselves also in the body. +Let 
marriage be had in honour in all 
things; and let the bed be undefiled ; 
Sor fornicators and adulterers God 


will judge. 5Let your character be 
Sree from the love of money. Be 
content with the things ye have; for 
Himself hath said, I will in no wise 
Sail thee, nor will I in any wise for- 
sake thee. °So that with good courage 
we say, The Lord is my helper: I 
will not fear. What shall man do 
to me ? 

I. 7 PirdradeAdial love of the breth- 
ren, Vulg. caritas fraternitatis. The 
relation of Christians one to another 
in virtue of their common Lord (ii. 
11 f.) led necessarily to the extension 
of the term for the affection of na- 
tural kinsmanship to all the members 
of the one ‘brotherhood’ (adedpédrns 
1 Pet. ii. 17; v. 9). Comp. 2 Pet. i. 7 
(1 Pet. iii. 8); Rom. xii. 10; t Thess. 
IVa Ol eketais 22: 

The love of the Jew for his fellow 
Jew, his ‘brother’ (Deut. xxiii. 19; 
comp. Philo, de carit. § 6, ii. 388 M.), 
was national: the Christian’s love for 
his fellow-Christian is catholic. The 
tie of the common faith is universal, 
and in proportion as the ill-will of 
those without increased, it became 
necessary to deepen the feeling of 
affection within. 

The use of pevérw suggests that the 
bond had been in danger of being 
severed. Compare vi. 10; x. 33. 

Jugiter maneat in vobis caritas 
Sraternitatis, id est semper diligatis 
fraternitatem, hoc est, fratres qui sunt 
aqua et spiritu renati sicut et vos 
(Herv.). 

“Opa més Ta Tapovta mpootarrec pu- 
Aarrew avrovs Kal ovxl mpooriOnow 
érepa ov yap etre, Tiveode pirddeAgor 
ddd, Mevero 7 pidadeAdia (Chrys.). 

2. THs pido€. py émid.] The circum- 
stances of the time made private 
hospitality almost a necessity for tra- 
vellers. In writing to the Corinthians 
Clement mentions among their former 
glories rd peyadorperes ris pirogevias 
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un émiravOdverbe, Sia TavTns yap éAXabov tives 
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Eevicavres caryyédous. 3pupuvnoxerOe Tov eo Miwy 
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a > La 
émidavOdverOar Dp* (so v. 18 mpocetxerOa, v. 22 dvéxerOar, VY. 24 aomacacbar). 


é\aov: didicerunt d (EuaGor). 
Kaxwx. C: xaxox. My. 


vpav AOos (ad Cor. i. 17), and dwells 
on the ‘hospitality’ of Abraham, Lot, 
Rahab (cc. 1o—12). Comp. 1 Tim. 
% HOSS dalin Being i lee the OE 
Tim. iii, 2; Tit. i. 8 (pidrd€Eevos). 
®irrogevia occurs again Rom. xii. 13. 
See also Herm. Mand. viii. dkove... 
Tov ayabay Ta épya a ye Set epydler Oat 
..XNpals UmnpeTetv, oppavods Kat vorTeE- 
poupevous emuockéentecOa, €& dvayKov 
Aurpodabar tors SovAovs Tov Geov, i- 
AoEevoy eivar, ev yap TH Pirokevia ev- 
piockerat dyaboroinats... Lucian mocks 
at the liberality of Christians to stran- 
gers: e&jec (Peregrinus) ro devrepov 
mravnoopevos, ikava epddia Tovs xpio- 
tiavors eyav, op dv Sopupopovpevos ev 
admacw apOovors nv (de morte Peregr. 
§ 16; comp. §§ 12 f.). 

The use of the phrase jp) émAav- 
OaveoOe, compared with piprnokecde, 
implies that the virtue was now being 
neglected: rotto yap «ikds amo tov 
Oripewr yiverOa (Chrys.). 

There is a marked correspondence 
between giradedpia and diro€evia. 
Compare Rom. xii. 10, 13. 

dia tavryns yap...] Comp. Gen. xviii. 
xix.; Philo, de Abr. § 22, i. pp. 16 f. 
M. The form of the illustration seems 
to be that we only observe the outside 
surface of those whom we receive. 
More lies beneath than we can see. 
Christ indeed comes in the least of 
those who are welcomed in His name 
(Matt. xxv. 40, 46; John xiii. 20), 

The idiomatic form of expression, 
éhabov fevicavres (Vulg. latuerunt 
quidam angelis hospitio receptis) 
does not occur again in the N.T. or in 
the Lxx. Compare the use of Xavé. in 
the corresponding passage of Philo: of 


3 deculuv: dedeuévwv D,*. 


KAKOUXOUMEV WY 


d€ (Sc. ddouropovvres avdpes) Oevorépas 
dvres piaews eXeAnOewcay (I. c. § 22). 

Primasius and Gregory (Hom. xxiii. 
in Ev. § 2) (with some Latin copies) 
read placuerunt quidam |sc. Deo}. 

3. Hospitality is the answer to a 
direct appeal. We must also seek 
fur those who need our help, and 
whose circumstances withdraw their 
claims from our sight. Such sufferers 
may owe their distress either to direct 
persecution (rav decpiwv), or to the 
‘chances and changes of this mortal 
life’ (rév Kaxovyoupevorv). In both 
cases Christians must acknowledge 
the obligation of fellowship. 

pupynokeobe] Remember ‘in preci- 
bus, in beneficiis’ (Bengel). Compare 
Cc. X. 32 dvaptpynoxecbe. Elsewhere 
punpovevew, v. 73; Gal. ii. Io. 

For ray decpiov compare c. x. 34. 

os ouvdeSepévor] as bound with 
them, rather than as if you were 
bound with them. The participle 
appears to give the reason in this as 
in the following clause (os...dvres...). 
The members of the Christian body 
are so closely united that the suffer- 
ing of one is really, though it may 
be unconsciously, shared by all. This 
is the ideal which each believer must 
strive to realise. 

Compare 2 Cor. xi. 29 ris doOevet 
kal ovk aabevd; tis oKxavdariterar Kar 
OUK Ey@ TUPOVULLAL 5 

Non sint vobis oblivioni quamvis 
teneantur in abditis reclusi (Herv.). 

Public intercession for ‘prisoners’ 
has formed part of the Church ser- 
vice from the earliest times down to 
our own Litany. 

The petition is found in the prayer 


XI: 4) 


af > / 
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which closes the Epistle of Clement : 
AUtpwaa rods Seocpiovs judv: éeéava- 
ornooy Tovs dobevovvras: mapakadecov 
Tovs édiyowuyxovvtas (¢. lix.). 

So in the Apostolical Constitutions 
(viii. 10) the direction is given vmép 
Toy év peTaddous kal €Eopias Kal pvda- 
Kats kal Secuois ovray d1a 70 dvopa Tod 
kuplov SenOdpev. timép trav év mixpa 
SovAela katrarovoupevarv SenOduev. And 
petitions to this effect are found in 
early liturgies : 

Liturgy of Alexandria, p. 32 
(Swainson); Liturgy of St Basil, 
p. 84; St James (Cod. Rossan.), p. 
250; Coptic, p. 371. 


A similar petition is found in the 


daily Synagogue Morning Service, 
p. 19 (Artom). 

Ignatius in describing false Chris- 
tians says mepl dy dans ov pédet avrois, 
ov mept xnpas, ov rept oppavod, ov rept 
OrBopévov, ov rept Sedeuévov 7 eAv- 
pévov, o¥ mept mewavros 7 Supavtos 
(ad Smyrn. 6). 

Tay Kakovxoupevay| them that are 
evil entreated, Vulg. laborantium, 
¢. xi. 37 (only in N. T.), comp. xi. 25. 
The word is used in late Greek 
authors (twice in Lxx.), but xaxovyia 
is found in Aschylus. The meaning 
appears to be quite general. 

@s Kal avTot 0. ev o.| as being your- 
selves also in the body and so ex- 
posed to the same sufferings, Vulg. 
tanquam et ipsi in corpore morantes. 
The former injunction had been en- 
forced by the consideration of the 
true nature of the Christian body; this 
one is enforced by the actual outward 
circumstances of life: Cuivis potest 
accidere quod cuiquam potest. 

Per hoc enim quia in corpore mor- 
tali manetis, sicut et illi, experimento 
probatis quia militia eet vita hominis 
super terram, et homo ad laborem 
nascitur et (ut ?) avis ad volatum 
(Primas.). 

For the phrase dvres ev odp. Com- 
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pare 2 Cor. v. 6 (1). It occurs in 
Porphyr. de abstin. i. 38 el yap py 
ever dduCe Ta aio Ojpara ™ THs Voxts 
evepyeta, Ti Sewov Hy ev copare etvat. 
The thought is that of the body as 
being the ‘home (or the prison) of the 
soul. 

The interpretation ‘as being your- 
selves also members in the one body 
of Christ’—beautiful as the thought 
is—is inadmissible. This would re- 
quire a more definite phrase than éy 
oodpare (at least év r@ oopart). 

4. From the widest duties of the 
social life of Christians the epistle 
passes to the closest. Warnings on 
the sacredness of marriage were the 
more necessary from the license of 
divorce among the Jews which had 
been sanctioned by the teaching of 
the school of Hillel. Comp. Matt. 
xix. 3 ff. (kara wacav airiay). 

It is questioned whether the sen- 
tence contains a precept (Let mar- 
riage be...) ora declaration (Marriage 
ds...), Whether, that is, €orw or éori 
is to be supplied. 

The Syriac version gives the indi- 
cative: Marriage is honourable... 
So also Chrysostom (més tiptos 6 
yapos; ore ev cadpoorvyn, noi, dia- 
Tnpet Tov mordv) reading 6¢, and 
by implication Theodoret and Cicu- 
menius (but not Theophylact: see 
below). 

The Latin leaves the construction 
ambiguous: Honorabile connubium 
in omnibus et torus immaculatus, 
while in the corresponding phrase 
below it inserts the substantive verb, 
sint mores sine aviritia. The Latin 
Fathers generally take the words as 
declaratory. Primasius adds: sit vobis 
sive placet Deo; but goes on to ex- 
plain the words as declaratory. Con- 
nubium est honorabile, id est legales 
nuptize sunt honorabiles 7m omnibus, 
nihil est in eis quod honore careat, 
et torus talium conjugum est imma- 
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culatus, id est sine macula criminis 
(Herv.). 

In spite of the concurrence of 
ancient opinion towards the other 
view, the general structure of the 
passage and the unquestionable sense 
of dir. 6 tpdmos are sufficient to 
decide in favour of regarding the 
clauses as hortatory and not indica- 
tive. This interpretation is confirmed 
if not required by the yap which fol- 
lows in the true text (Let marriage 
be had in honour...for...). It may 
be added that o yayos is used here 
only in the N. T. in the sense of 
‘marriage.’ 

év raowv] in all respects, and in all 
circumstances, so as to be guarded 
not only from graver violations but 
from everything which lowers its 
dignity. Tacvw is neuter as in v. 18; 
PLings itis ese Nimans we Lite atO: 

M7 ev Odie pev [ev] dvécer b€ ov: 
pn ev TovT@ pev TO jéper Tisuos ey 
GdrA@ S€ oV+ GAN dos OL Grov Tipuos 
éoro (Theophlect.). 

For riptos compare Acts v. 34. 

The masc. interpretation (among 
all) gives a better sense with the 
indic. than with the ¢mper. construc- 
tion. 

mopvous yap...| Compare 1 Thess. 
iv. 6. The words o eds stand empha- 
tically at the end. Whatever the 
opinion of man be from ignorance or 
indifference, God will judge, 

5. airdpyvpos o tp.| Let your 
character be free from the love of 
money, Vulg. Sint mores sine ava- 
ritia, Sins of impurity and of covet- 
ousness go together. Both are typical 
examples of mdcoveéia (self-seeking, 
selfishness). Eph. v. 3 ff. 

“O rporos describes the general cha- 
racter. It is not found elsewhere in 
N. 1. in this sense. Compare Didache 
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xi. 8. For apiAdpyupos see 1 Tim. iii. 
3; Didache xv. 1 (comp. iii. 5); 2 
Clem. iy. 3. 

dpk. tois map.| The form of words 
had passed into a moral commonplace. 
Comp. [Phocyl.] 6 dpxeto@ar mapéovar 
kai [al. rap’ éots ray 8] addorpiav aré- 
xecba. Teles. ap. Stob. Floril. 97 
(95) § 31 ri ody poi eaore Hrrocodycartt; 
«-..Bidon apKkovpevos Tois Tapovot, TOY 
arovrey ovK émiOupov... Comp. Clem. 
I Cor. 2 rois éodiots Tov Beovd apKov- 
Pevot. 

For the construction see Rom. xii. 
9. 
Ov eimev Mndev Kéxtnoe dda Kav 
éxnte py te SeOovA@pévor GAN e€Nev- 
O€pws ravra éyxere... (Theophlct.). 

The patristic commentators suggest 
that the losses of the Hebrews (x. 
32 ff.) had checked their liberality 
and given occasion to the desire of 
accumulating fresh wealth. 

avtos yap elp.| for He Himself, 
God our Father, hath said...—the 
phrase sounds like an echo of the 
Pythagorean airés eha, Lpse diwit, 
‘the Master said’—J will in no wise 
Sail thee, nor will I in any wise 
Jorsake thee. 

The exact source of the quotation 
is not certain. Similar words occur 
in several places: Gen. xxviii. 15 ; 
Jos. i. 5; Deut. xxxi. 6 ff; and a 
quotation in exactly the same form 
occurs in Philo de conf. ling. § 32 (i. 
p- 430 M.). There seems however to 
be no sufficient reason for supposing 
that the quotation was taken from 
him. The words had probably been 
moulded to this shape by common use. 

avo...éykatariro] Vulg. deseram... 
derelinqguam. The idea of dvinus is 
that of loosing hold so as to with- 
draw the support rendered by the 
sustaining grasp: that of éycaradeiro 
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of deserting or leaving alone in the 
field of contest, or in a position of 
suffering. 

’Avinut does not occur elsewhere in 
the N. T. in this sense; for éyxara- 
Nei@ see 2 Cor. iv. 9; 2 Tim. iv. Io, 
16; Matt. xxvii. 46 (uxx.); Acts ii. 
27 (LXX.); comp. c. x. 25. The use of 
the word in Matt. xxvii. 46 is a clue 
to the true meaning of the passage. 
It was the Father’s good pleasure to 
leave the Son exposed to the assaults 
of His enemies ‘in their hour’ (Luke 
Xxii. 53). 

Biesenthal most truly points out 
the fitness of an allusion to the en- 
couragement given to Joshua at such 
a crisis as the Hebrews were passing 
through. The position of Jewish 
Christians corresponded spiritually 
with that of their fathers on the 
verge of Canaan. 

For cipnxev see c. x. 8 note. 

6. @ote Oapp. 7. d.| Ps. exviii. 6 
(comp. Ps. evi. 12). The Lxx. by in- 
serting «ai has led to an alteration in 
the original division of the words. 
There can be no doubt that the last 
clause should be taken as an indepen- 
dent question. 

We Christians—such is the writer’s 
meaning—can use with confidence the 
most joyful expression of thanksgiving 
used in the Church of old times. Ps. 
cxyiii. formed an important part of 
the Jewish Festival services, and is 
quoted several times in the N. T. 
The key-word given here would call 
up at once to the mind of the readers 
the thought of ‘the chief corner-stone’ 
(Matt. xxi. 42) and of Him ‘that came 
in the name of the Lord’ (Matt. xxi. 
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9). In the triumph of the Lord 
through suffering they would see the 
image of the triumph of His people. 

The word @appetv occurs elsewhere 
in the N. T. only 2 Cor. (v. 6, 8; &c.). 
The imperative Oapoe: (-eire) is found 
only as a divine voice (Gospp., Acts). 

(2) Personal religious duties (7— 
17). 

The mode in which religious duties 
are presented indicates the presence 
of a separatist spirit among those 
who are addressed. They are charged 
to remember (@) the example of their 
first rulers (7); and, following on 
this, they are (b) bidden to render 
complete devotion to Christ, and to 
men in and through Him (8—16); 
and practically (c) to obey their pre- 
sent rulers (17). 

7 Remember them that had the rule 
over you, which spake unto you the 
word of God; and considering the 
issue of their life, imitate their faith. 

8 Jesus Christ is the same yesterday 
and to-day, yea and for ever. °Be 
not carried away by manifold and 
strange teachings; for tt is good that 
the heart be stablished by grace, not 
by meats; for they that occupied 
themselves therein were not profited. 
0 We have an altar whereof they 
have no right to eat who serve the 
tabernacle. “For the bodies of those 
animals whose blood is brought into 
the Holy place by the High-priest as 
an offering for sin, are burned with- 
out the camp. “Wherefore Jesus 
also, that He might sanctify the peo- 
ple through His own blood, suffered 
without the gate. Let us therefore 
go forth unto Him without the camp, 
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carrying His reproach. “For we 
have not here an abiding city, but 
we seck after that which is to come. 
6 Through Him let us offer up a 
sacrifice of praise to God continually, 
that is, the fruit of lips which make 
confession to His Name. But to do 
good and to communicate forget not ; 
for with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased. 

1 Obey them that have the rule over 
you, and submit to them, for they 
watch in behalf of your souls, as 
men that shall give account, that 
they may do this with joy and not 
with grief; for this were unprofit- 
able for you. 

(a) The writer has spoken of the 
help of God generally. He now ap- 
peals to examples in which it had 
been conspicuously shewn before he 
passes on to enforce religious duties. 

7. pynpovevere Tar ny.| Remember, 
though they have now passed away, 
them that had the rule over you. 
Scripture everywhere recognises the 
living power of a great example. 
Comp. ¢. vi. 12. The word pynpo- 
veve is used of our relation to Christ 
2 Tim. ii. 8 (up. 71. X. eynyeppevor). 

The term of nyovpevo: (Vulg. pro- 
positt) occurs again vv. 17, 24; Clem. 
1 ad Cor. 1 (in c. 7 of civil rulers); 
21 rods mponyoupévous judy. Compare 
Acts xv. 22 (dvdpas nyoupévous év Tots 
adeois). The word occurs frequently 
in the Lxx. of various forms of autho- 
rity; and in later Greek of bishops 
and abbots. Compare pp. 384 f. 

oirwes €dad....] men that spake to 
you.... Comp. ii. 3 note. The phrase 
6 Aoyos Tod Oeod is used from Lue. v. 
1 throughout the N.T. both of the 
revelation in the O.T. and of the 
revelation through Christ. 

For the thought compare 1 Thess. 


dvabewpodvres: -pyoavres C. 


y. 12 f.; Didaché iv. 1 réxvov pov, Tov 
Aadodvrds coe Tov Aoyor Tov Geod pyy- 
conan vuxtos Kal nuépas, Tyunoes Se 
avrov os KUPLOV...- 

Barn. Ep. xIx. 9 dyamnoess os Kopny 
bpbarpod cov mavra Tov Aadodytd cot 
Tov oyov Kupiov. 

ov avad. thy &B. tis avaorp.] and 
considering with attentive survey 
again and again the issue of their 
life... Vulg. quorum intuentes exi- 
tum conversationis. This last scene 
revealed the character of their ‘con- 
versation’ before. Perhaps the writer 
had in his mind the words of the 
persecutors of the righteous man: 
Wisd. ii. 17, apev ei of Adyou adTov 
adnbecis, kal meipdoapey Ta ev exBacet 
avrov. The word ékBacts occurs in a 
different connexion 1 Cor. x. 13: com- 
pare éfod0s Lk. ix. 31; 2 Pet. i. 15. 
’Avaotpopyn describes life under its 
moral aspect (comp. v. 18; x. 33) 
wrought out in intercourse with men. 
The image occurs in St Paul, St 
James, St Peter; compare sepurareiv 
in St John: 1 Johni. 7 note. 

For dvadewpeiy see Acts xvii. 23 
(not in LXXx.); ¢. vii. 4 (Oewpeire). 

The reference here seems to be to 
some scene of martyrdom in which 
the triumph of faith was plainly shewn. 
Theodoret refers to St Stephen, St 
James the son of Zebedee, and St 
James the Just. 

Bysetobe 7. 1.] tmitate their faith. 
The spirit and not the form of their 
lives is proposed for imitation: the 
faith by which they were supported 
and not. the special actions which the 
faith inspired in their circumstances. 

Acixvuow ote muctevoartes BeBalws 
Tots peANovot THY aploTny ToNuTetay 
katépOwaav’ ov yap adv émedei~avro 
Biov kaOapov et ye Hui Brrouv rept rev 
peAdOvTar, el ye duséBaddov (Chrys.). 
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(0) The rule and strength of 
Christian devotion (8— 16). 

Having glanced at the former 
leaders of the Hebrew Church the 
Apostle goes on to shew that 

(a) Christ Himself is the sum of 
our religion: which is eternal, spiritual 
(8, 9); and that 

(8) He who is our sin-offering 
is also our continuous support (1lo— 
12); and that 

(y) He claims our devotion and 
our service (13—16). 

(az) 8, 9. The thought of the 
triumph of faith leads to the thought 
of Him in whom faith triumphs. He 
is unchangeable, and therefore the 
victory of the believer is at all times 
assured. 

The absence of a connecting particle 
places the thought as a reflection fol- 
lowing the last sentence after a pause. 

Ad superiora pertinent ista, ubi 
testatus est dixisse Dominum Non te 
deseram neque derelinquam: pote- 
rant illi respondere Hoc non pertinet 
ad nostrum auxilium, quia non nobis 
est promissum, sed potius Josue pro- 
misit hoc Deus. Ad hoc Apostolus 
Nolite deficere...Nolite putare quasi 
qui tunc fuit non sit modo: idem 
enim qui fuit heri, idem erit et in 
szeculum (Primas.). 

8. 7L. X....aidvas|] Jesus Christ is 
the same yesterday and to-day, yea 
and for ever, Vulg. J. Ch. heri et 
hodie ipse est, et in secula. 

The statement is true universally, 
but the immediate thought appears 
to be that as Christ had but just now 
brought victory to His disciples so 
He would do in the present trials. 

Ac si dicatur: Idem Christus qui 


ai@vas: +daunv D,*. 


Q wapapéperde 


cum illis fuit vobiscum est, et erit 
cum eis qui futuri sunt usque ad 
consummationem szeculi. Heri fuit 
cum patribus, hodie est vobiscum, 
ipse erit et cum posteris vestris 
usque in seecula (Herv.). 

Ceterum divinitas ejus intermina- 
bilis plenitudinem totam pariter com- 
prehendit ac possidet, cui neque futuri 
quidquam absit nec preeteriti fluxerit, 
quoniam esse ejus totum est et semper 
est nescitque mutabilitatem (¢d.). 

The full title Incods Xpiorés occurs 
again in the Epistle in v. 21; ¢. x. 10. 
The words éyOés kal onuepov express 
generally ‘in the past and in the 
present’ (comp. Ecclus. xxxviii, 22 
épol xes Kai col onpepov); and the 
clause kal «is tovs aidvas is added to 
the sentence which is already complete 


‘to express the absolute confidence of 


the Apostle: ‘Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday and to-day: yea, 
such a confession falls wholly below 
the truth: He is the same for ever’ 

The phrase «is rovs aidvas occurs 
here only in the Epistle (Rom. i. 25 ; 
XN EXT SOGEX VLE 27 en 2 CO inom). 

Compare v. 21 (eis rods ai. tov 
aidvev); Vi. 20; Vil. 17 ff. (els rov 
aidva); i. 8, LXX. (els rov aidva rod 
aidvos). 

For 6 atros compare i. 12. The 
usage is common in classical writers, 
e.g. Thucyd. ii. 61 eyo pev (Pericles in 
the face of Athenian discontent) 6 
avros eit kal ovK eSiorapat. 

g. The unchangeableness of Christ 
calls up in contrast the variety of 
human doctrines. The faith of the 
Christian is in a Person and not in 
doctrines about Him. 

8.8. 3. kat &. 7) wap.| Be not carried 
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away by manifold and strange teach- 
ings, Vulg. Doctr. variis et peregri- 
nis (novis d) abduct nolite. These 
‘manifold and strange teachings’ seem 
to have been various adaptations of 
Jewish thoughts and practices to 
Christianity. There was a danger 
lest the Hebrews should be carried 
by these away from the straight 
course of the Christian life. The 
phrase shews that the activity of 
religious speculation had by this time 
produced large results, For the plural 
didayai compare didacxadiae Col. ii. 
22 rams iver te 

Ccumenius takes the image of 
rapapéeperba (Jude 12; comp. 1 Sam. 
xxi. 13) to be derived from the movye- 
ments of those beside themselves, rav 
THe Kakeloe Tapapepopevav. Wetstein 
gives examples of the word being used 
of objects swept out of their right 
course by the violence of a current. 
Comp. ii. 1 (wapappuvepev). 

The tense (un mapadhéperGe) marks 
the danger as actually present. Com- 
pare vv. 2, 16, py émdavOdaveobe, and 
contrast ¢. x. 35 m1) amoBaXnre. 

These doctrines are characterised 
as ‘manifold’ (c. ii. 4) in contrast 
with the unity of Christian teaching 
(Eph. iv. 5), and ‘strange’ (1 Pet. iv. 
12) in contrast with its permanence 
(comp. Col. ii. 8 and Bp Lightfoot’s 
note). 

There is indeed a sense in which 
the wisdom of God is ‘most manifold’ 
(modvroikidos Eph. iii. 10). 

For didayai €évae compare Herm. 
Sim. vil. 5. 

kadov yap...Bpepacw] for it is good 
that by grace the heart (c. iii. 8 note) 
be stablished (BeBaotcba 1 Cor. i. 8; 
2 Cor. i. 21; Col. ii. 7). Vulg. opti- 
mum enim.... The attractiveness of 
the novel views which endangered 
the faith of the Hebrews lay in their 
promise of security and progress; 
but such promises in the case before 
the Apostle were obviously vain. For 


no true stability can be gained by 
outward observances to which Ju- 
daizing and Jewish teachings lead. 
This must come from a spiritual, 
divine influence. The position of 
xapire throws a strong emphasis upon 
the idea of ‘grace’ Our strength 
must come from without. And 
‘erace’ is the free outflow of divine 
love for the quickening and support 
of man (¢. ii. 9), though, in one sense, 
man ‘ finds’ it (¢. iv. 16). 

The opposition ydpirt...ov Bpoma- 
ow..., shews that here the Bpdpara 
represent something to be enjoyed ; 
and therefore that the reference is 
not, at least in the first instance, to 
any ascetical abstention from ‘meats.’ 
And again the next verse suggests 
the contrast of some sacrificial meal, 
so that the term ‘meats’ does not 
simply point to such as were pure 
according to the provisions of the 
Levitical Law. It appears to point 
primarily to ‘meats’ consecrated by 
sacrifice, and then used for food; 
though other senses of the word are 
not necessarily excluded. No doubt 
the Passover was present to the 
writer’s mind, but with it would be 
included all the sacrificial feasts, 
which were the chief element in the 
social life of the Jews. 

The context seems to justify and to 
require this sense of Bpepara, which 
is used in the Gospels for ‘food’ 
generally (Matt. xiv. 15 ; Luke iii. 11). 
Elsewhere in the Epistles the word 
is used with reference to ritual or 
ascetic distinctions of ‘meats’ (Rom. 
xiv. 15 ff.; 1 Cor. vi. 13; viii. 8; 1 Tim. 
iv. 3). But this usage does not super- 
sede the wider one, and it is natural 
that the Apostle should describe the 
privileges which were over-valued by 
a term which set them in a truer 
light as simply outward things. 
Comp. Ign. ad Trail. 2 ot yap Bpo- 
parev Kal moray elow SidKovor GAdN’ 
exkAnaolas Oeod vrnpérat. 
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It is said of bread literally that 
xapdiav dvOpemov otnpite: (Ps. civ. 15). 
So Jud. xix. 5. 

There is a somewhat similar con- 
trast of the material and spiritual in 
Eph. v. 18. 

Compare also ‘the notes of the 
kingdom of heaven’ Rom. xiv. 17. 

The remarks of Herveius, which 
are interesting in themselves, leave 
out of account the circumstances of 
the Hebrews: Datur intelligi quosdam 
inter eos fuisse qui dogmatizarent non 
esse peccatum escis vacare. Nam quia 
per gratiam licitum est omnibus cibis 
uti, preedicabant non esse culpam 
cibis affluere sed bonum esse. So 
also Chrysostom appears to miss the 
point: povovovyi ro Tov Xpiorov éyer 
€v ois €heyev ov TO eiaepxomevoy KOWOL 
tov dvOparov adda TO e&epyopevoy, Kat 
Selkvvcw Ort TO Tay TiotTis eoTiv. ay 
aitn BeBawon 7 Kapdia ev dodpadeia 
€oTnKey. 

For the use of cadov compare Rom. 
xiv. 21; I Cor. vii. 1, 8, 26; Gal. iv. 
18; Matt. xvii. 4 &c. In each case 
the idea of the observable effect of 
that which is described appears to be 
dominant. Comp. ¢. x. 24, note. 

ev ots...o Tepur.| Vulg. (non pro- 
Suerunt) inambulantibus in eis, for 
they that occupied themselves (walked) 
therein were not profited, that is, 
they did not gain the end of human 
effort, fellowship with God. There is 
no thought here of the disciplinary 
value of the Law. 

For the image of mepurareiv [ev 
Bpodpacw] compare Eph. ii. 10 (é 
[Zpyous dyaOois] mepir.); Col. iii. 7; 
and the more general phrases Rom. 
vi. 4 (év kawornte Cos m.); 2 Cor. x. 3 
(év capkt 7.); Col. iv. 5 (ev codia m.). 
The év expresses the defined sphere 
of action and thought. 


For ovx opednSyoav see Herm. Vis. 
li. 2 mpodovres ovK OhednOnoay. 

(8) 1o—12. The strength of the 
Christian comes from God’s gift, but 
He uses the natural influences of life 
for the fulfilment of His purpose. 
Provision is made in the Christian 
society for the enjoyment of the bene- 
fits of Christ’s Life and Death in social 
fellowship. In this respect Christians 
have that which more than compen- 
sates for any apparent loss which they 
may incur in their exclusion from the 
Jewish services. 

10, éyopuev Ovoracrynpioy] Vulg. ha- 
bemus altare (hostiam da). The posi- 
tion of ¢youey and the absence of the 
personal pronoun indicate that the 
statement presents a contrast to some 
supposed deficiency. Christians, as 
such, so it appears to have been urged, 
are in a position of disadvantage : they 
have not something which others have. 
The reply is ‘We have an altar.... 
‘We have that which furnishes us 
also with a feast upon a sacrifice.’ 

There is not a sharp opposition 
between Christians and Jews at first: 
that difference comes out later. The 
main contention is that the exclusion 
from the sacrificial services of the 
Temple is compensated by something 
which answers to them and is of a 
nobler kind. At the same time the 
writer, as he develops the thought, 
goes further. Hitherto he has shewn 
that the Christian can dispense with 
the consolations of the Jewish ritual : 
he now prepares to draw the conclu- 
sion that if he is a Christian he ought 
to give them up (wv. 13 Let us go 
forth...) 

From the connexion which has been 
pointed out it seems clear that the 
‘altar’ (@vovaornptov) must correspond 
with the Temple altar as including 
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both the idea of sacrifice and the 
idea of food from the sacrifice (1 Cor. 
ix. 13). Primarily there is but one 
sacrifice for the Christian and one 
means of support, the sacrifice of 
Christ upon the Cross and the par- 
ticipating in Him (John vi. 53 ff). 
In this first and highest sense, into 
which each secondary sense must be 
resolved, the only earthly ‘altar’ is 
the Cross on which Christ offered 
Himself: Christ is the offering: He 
is Himself the feast of the believer. 
The altar is not regarded at any time 
apart from the victim. It is the source 
of the support which the Christian 
partakes. When the idea of the one 
act of sacrifice predominates, the 
image of the Cross rises before us: 
when the idea of our continuous 
support, then the image of Christ 
living through death prevails. 

So it is that as our thoughts pass 
from the historic scene of the Passion 
to its abiding fruit, Christ Himself, 
Christ crucified, is necessarily re- 
garded as ‘the altar’ from which we 
draw our sustenance, and on (in) 
which (to go on to a later idea) we 
offer ourselves. 

There is no confusion therefore 
when Thomas Aquinas says: Istud 
altare vel est crux Christi in qua 
Christus pro nobis immolatus est, vel 
ipse Christus in quo et per quem 
preces nostras offerimus; et hoc est 
altare aureum de quo dicitur Apoc. 
viii. 

The latter thought is recognised 
also in the Glossa Ordinaria which is 
enlarged by Lanfranc: quod [corpus 
Christi] et in aliis divinarum locis 
Scripturarum altare vocatur, pro eo 
videlicet quod in ipso, id est, in fide 
ipsius, quasi in quodam altari oblatze 
preces et operationes nostrze accepta- 
biles fiunt Deo (Migne, P. Z. cl. 


Pp. 405). 


Compare Rupert of Deutz in Amos 
iv. c. ix. (Migne, P. Z. clxviii. 366) : 
Vidi, inquit, Dominum stantem su- 
per altare...Querentibus autem in 
toto Christi Evangelio... nihil tam 
magnum, nihil tam evidens secundum 
hujus visionis proprietatem nobis oc- 
currit quam schema vel habitus Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi crucifixi. Cruci- 
fixus namque et sacrificium pro nobis 
factus super altare crucis stetit, sta- 
tione difficili, statione laboriosa sibi.... 
Taliter stans ipse hostia, crux vero: 
altare erat. 

The universality of this altar is 
finely expressed by Leo the Great. 
with a reference to this passage: 
extra castra crucifixus est ut, veterum 
victimarum cessante mysterio, nova 
hostia novo imponeretur altari, et 
crux Christi non templi esset ara sed 
mundi (Serm. Ix. (lvii). § 5). 

For the history of the word 6@vau- 
aotypiov see Additional Note. 

The sacrifice is one, the altar is 
one. But, just as in the discourse at. 
Capernaum, the absolute idea points 
towards or even passes into the out- 
ward form in which it was embodied. 
The fact of that Death was visibly set 
forth, and the reality of that partici- 
pation pledged, in the Eucharist. 
The ‘Table’ of the Lord (1 Cor. x. 
21), the Bread and the Wine, enabled 
the believer ‘to shew forth Christ’s 
Death,’ to realise the sacrifice upon 
the Cross and to appropriate Christ’s. 
‘flesh and blood.’ In this sacrament 
then, where Christ gives Himself as 
the support of His faithful and re- 
joicing people, the Christian has that 
which more than fulfils the types of 
the Jewish ritual. 

e€ ob fayeiv] whereof, as denoting 
the class of sacrifice and not the 
particular sacrifice, they have no 
right to eat.... Vulg. de quo edere.... 
The phrase occurs again in the com- 
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mon text of 1 Cor. ix. 13, but the true 
reading is ra ek rod iepod é€oOiovow 
and not ex tod i. é06. 

ot tH ok. Aatp.| Vulg. gui taber- 
naculo deserviunt, the priests whose 
office it is to fulfil the duties of the 
legal ritual (c. viii. 5; comp. Clem. 
1 ad Cor. 32 of Aevrovpyotrtes T@ Ou- 
ciagtnpi@ tov Oeov), rather than the 
whole assembly of Israel (c. x. 2). 
These, the most highly privileged of 
the people of Israel, who were allowed 
to eat of sacrifices of which none 
other could partake (Lev. vi. 26; vii. 
6; x. 17), were not allowed to partake 
of that sacrifice which represented 
the sacrifice of Christ under the aspect 
of an atonement for sin. 

The superiority which the Christian 
enjoyed over the Jew became most 
conspicuous when the highest point 
in each order was reached. The 
great sacrifice for sin on the Day of 
Atonement was wholly consumed. 
Though they ‘who served the taber- 
nacle’ ‘were partakers with the altar,’ 
even those who were most privileged 
had no right to eat of this offering. 
But Christ who is our sacrifice for 
sin, the perfect antitype of that sym- 
bol, is our food also. He is our 
atonement; and He is our support. 
He died as the sin-offering ‘outside 
the gate,’ and He lives to be our life 
by the communication of Himself. 
By His blood He entered into the 
archetypal Sanctuary and made a 
way for us, and He waits to guide us 
thither. Meanwhile ‘we have become 
partakers of the Christ’ (c. iii. 14), 
and live with the power of His life 
which in His own appointed way He 
brings to us. 

Thus the point of the passage is 
not simply that those who continue 
Jews, and cling to the worship of the 
Temple, are excluded from the highest 
advantages of the Gospel; but that in 
itself absolutely the Gospel as com- 


pared with the Law offers not less 
but more to believers under that 
aspect of social worship in which the 
believer felt his loss most keenly. 
The Christian enjoys in substance 
that which the Jew did not enjoy 
even in shadow. If the Christian 
was now called upon to sacrifice all 
the consolations of the old ritual, he 
had what was far beyond them. It does 
not however appear that the writer 
of the Epistle implies that Jews by 
birth who still observed the Law 
could not enjoy the privileges of 


_ Christianity. 


Briefly the argument is this: We 
Christians have an altar, from which 
we draw the material for our feast. 
In respect of this, our privilege is 
greater than that of priest or high- 
priest under the Levitical system. 
Our great sin-offering, consumed in 
one sense outside the gate, is given 
to us as our food. The Christian 
therefore who can partake of Christ, 
offered for his sins, is admitted to a 
privilege unknown under the old Cove- 
nant. 

The phrase 77 oxnvp Aarpevew is 
remarkable: comp. c. viii. 5 vzo- 
Setypare kal oxid arpevovow. The 
Tabernacle itself—the outward form 
—is represented as the object of 
service. Christians also serve the 
Antitype of the Tabernacle, but that 
is Christ Himself. The use of Aa 
tpevew (the divine service) as con- 
trasted with Aecroupyety (the official 
service) is to be noticed. Contrast 
Clem. 1 ad Cor. 32 (quoted above). 

Il. av yap eiapép.] The proof of 
the reality of this surpassing privilege 
of Christians lies in the familiar ordi- 
nances in regard to the sacrifice on 
the Day of Atonement: Ley. xvi. 27. 
Of these victims only was the blood 
brought into the Holy of Holies. In 
two other cases the blood was brought 
into the Holy place; and here also the 
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bodies were consumed outside: Lev. 
iv. 11 f. (the sin-offering for a priest) ; 
id. 21 (the sin-offering for the congre- 
gation). 

(dov] Vulg. animalium. The use 
of this word is apparently unique. 
Elsewhere the victims are spoken of 
by their special names—‘bulls and 
goats,—and I am not aware of any 
place in the Greek Scriptures in 
which a victim is spoken of by the 
general term (dov. 
word is used of ‘irrational animals’ 
(ddoya (aa: 2 Pet. ii, 12; Jude 10), 
and of the four ‘living creatures’ of 
the apocalyptic vision (Apoe. iv. 6 ff. ; 
comp. Ezek. i. 5 ff. uxx.). Perhaps 
the word is chosen here to mark the 
contrast between the sacrifices which 
were of nature only and the sacrifice 
of ‘Jesus, who was truly man and yet 
more than man. 

mept apaptrias| See Additional Note 
on i. 3. 

eis ta ayia] The phrase may de- 
scribe ‘The Holy of Holies’ (c. ix. 8 
note), so that the reference is to the 
ceremonial of the Day of Atonement 
only; or it may include ‘the Holy 
place,’ and take account of the victims 
whose blood was brought there. 

The use of the preposition 6.4 
‘through’ (per pontificem Vulg., 
sacerdotem a), where we might have 
expected vzo ‘by,’ is of interest. The 
High-priest is the agent through 
whom the act of the people is 
accomplished. Compare 2% 15 ov 
avrov avapépaper. 

av...rouroyv| The emphatic inser- 
tion of the demonstrative is not 
uncommon: Phil. iv. 9; 2 Tim. ii. 
2; Gal. ii. 18. Compare Rom. ix. 8 
ov Ta TéKva...radTa..; James i. 25, 
23 €l TLS...00TOS.... 


é&@ THs mapenBorjs| Vulg. extra 


In the N. T. the, 


castra, compare Ex. xxix. 14 (at the 
consecration of the priests); Lev. iv. 
11 (sin-offering for the priest); 7d. 21 
(sin-offering for the congregation); xvi. 
27 (sin-offering on the Day of Atone- 
ment). See also Lev. vii. 17; ix. 11. 

The life is taken to the presence of 
God: that which has been the transi- 
tory organ of life is taken beyond the 
limits of the ordered Society to be 
wholly removed. 

12. dw kat “Incovs] Wherefore 
Jesus also—The Lord truly man—the 
sin-offering for humanity—in order 
that He might so fulfil the symbolism 
of the Law and sanctify the people 
by His Blood, suffered without the 
gue. Hven as the Levitical High- 
Priest entered into the Sanctuary 
through the blood of the atoning 
victims while their bodies were burnt 
without, Jesus as our High-priest 
entered through His own blood into 
heaven; and His mortal Body, laid in 
the grave, was glorified, consumed, so 
to speak, by the divine fire which 
transfigured it. In both respects He 
satisfied completely the thoughts sug- 
gested by the type. 

iva dy...rov dadv] that He might 
sanctify the people, those who are 
truly Israel (c. ii. 17 note), through 
His own blood as contrasted with the 
blood of victims: c. ix. 12. By His 
death on the Cross Christ not only 
‘made purification of sins’ (i. 3), but 
He also ‘sanctified’ His people. In 
the offering of Himself, He offered 
them also, as wholly devoted to God. 
His blood became the blood of a New 
Covenant (x. 29) by which the privi- 
lege of sonship was restored to men 
in the Son through His offered life 
(x. 10); and the Covenant sacrifice 
became the groundwork of a feast 
(comp, Ex. xxiv. 8, 11). 
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For the idea of ay:agew, see c. ix. 13. 

With dia rod aiwaros compare ec. ix. 
12; Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 20; 
and contrast évy 7@ alpari ¢. x. 19, 29; 
(ix. 22, 25; v. 20); Rom. iii. 25; v. 9; 
(1 Cor. xi. 25); Eph. ii. 13; Apoc.i.5; 
Vv. 9; Vii. 14; and dua 76 aiwa Apoc. 
xi Uf. 

(y) 13—16. The relation in which 
the Christian stands to Christ—the 
perfect sin-offering and the continu- 
ous support of the believer—carries 
with it two consequences. Believers 
must claim fellowship with Him both 
in His external humiliation and in 
His divine glory, both as the Victim 
consumed (v. 11) and as the Priest 
who has entered within the veil. 
Hence follows the fulfilment of two 
duties, to go out to Christ (13, 14), 
and to offer through Him the sacrifice 
of praise and well-doing (15, 16). 

émrabev| The Fathers commonly think 
of the Passion as a ‘consuming of 
Christ by the fire of love,’ so that the 
effect of the Passion is made to answer 
directly to xaraxaiera. But the Pas- 
sion is never to be separated from the 
Resurrection. Here indeed the writer 
of the Epistle, though he goes on at 
once to speak of Christ as living, 
naturally dwells on the painful con- 
dition by which the triumph was pre- 
pared, because he wishes to encourage 
his readers to endurance in suffering. 
But the thought of victory lies behind. 
And there are traces in early writers 
of the truer view which sees in the 
transfiguration of the Risen Lord the 
correlative to the burning of the 
victim. 

Extra castra sunt carnes ejus cre- 
matee, id est extra Jerusalem igne 
passionis consumptze. Vel concrema- 
tio ad signum pertinet resurrectionis, 
quia natura ignis est ut in superna 
moyeatur...(Herv.). 

The use of the verb mdcyew of 


om. éradev N*. 


Christ is characteristic of this Epistle, 
of 1 Peter, and of the Acts. It is 
found again ¢. ii. 18; v. 8; ix. 26; 
in I Peter ii. 21, 23; iii. 18; iv. 1; and 
in Acts i. 3; iii. 18; xvii. 3. It does 
not occur in this connexion in the 
epistles of St Paul, though he speaks 
of the ra@nuara of Christ: 2 Cor. i. 5, 
7; Phil. iii. to. 

It is found in the Synoptic Gospels, 
Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 12 and parallels: 
Luke xxii. 15; xxiv. 26, 46. 

See c. ii, 10 note. 

eo tis mvAns| Vulg. extra portam. 
The change from ¢&@ ras mapeuBodjs, 
which occurs immediately before and 
after, is remarkable. I[vAn suggests 
the idea of ‘the city, rather than that 
of the camp, and so points to the fatal 
error of later Judaism, which by seek- 
ing to give permanence to that which 
was designed to be transitory marred 
the conception of the Law. In this 
aspect the variant woAews (comp. Tert. 
adv. Jud. 14) is of interest. 

The fact that the Lord suffered 
‘without the gate’ (Lev. xxiv. 14; 
Num. xv. 35) is implied in John xix. 
17, but it is not expressly stated. 

The work of Christ, so far as it was 
wrought on earth, found its consum- 
mation outside the limits of the 
symbolical dwelling-place of the chosen 
people. It had a meaning confined 
within no such boundaries. The whole 
earth was the scene of its efficacy. 
So also in the new Jerusalem there is 
no sanctuary (Apoc. xxi. 22). The 
whole city is a Temple and God Him- 
self is present there. 

13, 14. Christ—not a dead victim 
merely but the living leader—is re- 
presented as ‘outside thecamp,’ outside 
the old limits of Israel, waiting to 
receive His people, consumed and yet 
unconsumed. Therefore, the Apostle 
concludes, even now let us be on our 
way to Him, carrying His reproach, 
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and abandoning not only the ‘city,’ 
which men made as the permanent 
home for God, but also moving to 
something better than ‘the camp,’ in 
which Israel was organised. No Jew 
could partake of that typical sacrifice 
which Christ fulfilled: and Christians 
therefore must abandon Judaism to 
realise the full power of His work. 
In this sense ‘it is expedient’ that 
they also ‘should go away,’ in order to 
realise the fulness of their spiritual 
heritage. 

It is worthy of notice that the first 
tabernacle which Moses set up was 
‘outside the camp’ (Hx. xxxiii. 7): ‘and 
at came to pass that every one which 
sought the Lord went out unto the 
tabernacle of the congregation which 
was without the camp. The history is 
obscure, but as it stands it is signifi- 
cant in connexion with the language 
of the Epistle. 

13. totvuy] The word occurs in the 
same position in Luke xx. 25 (v./.) and 
in the Lxx. Is. iii. 10 &e., like rovyapoty 
Cy XiLei; 1 Dhesssiv.ic: 

e£epyéueba|] The present expresses 
vividly the immediate effort. Comp. 
c. iv. 16; Matt. xxv. 6; John i. 47; 

37. 

The words necessarily recal the 
voice said to have been heard from 
the Sanctuary before the destruction 
of the Temple, MeraBaivopev évret dev 
(UGH 18, JANA by 3). 

Compare also the Lord’s prophecy : 
Matt. xxiv. 15 ff. 

The Fathers commonly understand 
the phrase of ‘leaving the world’ and 
the like. This may be a legitimate 
application of the command, but it is 
wholly foreign to the original mean- 
ing. 

One example may be quoted: Qui 
enim vult corpus et sanguinem ejus 


accipere debet ad locum passionis ejus 
accedere, ut honores et opes taber- 
naculi relinquens improperia et 
paupertatem pro nomine ejus ferre 
non respuat...(Herv.). 

rov dved. av. pép.| carrying His 
reproach, Vulg. improperium ejus 
portantes. Comp. xi. 26 (rév dveidio- 
pov tov Xpiorod); Luke xxiii. 26 
(énéOnxav ait@ Tov oravpoy, pépeuv...). 
The thought is not only of a burden 
to be supported (Bacra¢ew Gal. vi. 2, 
5); but of a burden to be carried to a 
fresh scene. Comp. i. 3 note. 

éé@ ths map.| ‘outside the camp, 
and not only ‘outside the gate’ "Eéo 
Ths mapeuBorys avr Tov ew THs KaTa 
vopov yevaueba modireias (Theodt). 
Christians are now called upon to 
withdraw from Judaism even in its 
first and purest shape. It had been 
designed by God as a provisional 
system, and its work was done. 

The exhortation is one signal appli- 
cation of the Lord’s own command, 
ikessixen2)3% 

14, ov yap ¢xouev de] The neces- 
sity for the abandonment of the old, 
however dear, lies in the general fact 
that we have no abiding system, no un- 
changing organisation, in the present 
transitory order (éde here on earth). 
That which ‘abides’ belongs to the 
spiritual and eternal order. And 
such an ‘abiding city’ lies before us. 
For we are seeking, not with a vague 
search for ‘one to come, but ‘that 
which is to come, ‘that which hath 
the foundations, of which the organi- 
sation and the stability are already 
clearly realised. 

For pévovcay compare ¢c. xX. 34; 
Xil 275 sn Petri gar: 

The inadequate and misleading 
translation ‘one (a city) to come’ is 
due to the Latin futuram inguirimus. 
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But the object of Christian hope and 
effort is definite (chp perr. emf). All 
earthly institutions are imperfect 
adumbrations of the spiritual arche- 
type. Compare ¢. xi. Io (rHy rods 
Gewedious €xovcay modu); 16 (nroiuacev 
avrois moAw); Xil. 22 (mddex Geod 
(évros). Herm. Sim. i. 1 4 réds tpav 
paxpay eoTw amo Ths mOAEws Tarn. 
For émi¢nrotpev compare ec. xi. 14 
note; and contrast v. 10 éyopev. 
15,16. There is another side to our 
duty to Christ. Our sacrifice, our par- 
ticipation in Him, involves more than 
suffering for His sake: it is also an 
expression of thanksgiving, of praise 
to God (15), and of service to man 
(16), for Christ has made possible for 
us this side also of sacrificial service. 
15. Ov avrod...| Through Him— 
and through no other—let us offer up 
@ sacrifice of praise. The emphatic 
position of 6” adrov brings out the 
peculiar privilege of the believer. 
He has One through Whom he can 
fulfil the twofold duty of grateful 
worship: through Whom (c. vii. 25) as 
High-priest every sacrifice for God 
and for man must be brought and 
placed upon the altar of God. Com- 
pare 1 Pet. ii. 5 (avevéeyxa...dca “I. X.); 
iv. 11 (wa...do0Eagnrar 6 Beds Sia I. X.) ; 
Rom. i. 8 (evxapiord...dia 71. X.); xvi. 
27 (de@ Sut I. X....7) 50€a); Col. iti. 17; 
Clem. 1 ad Cor. 36, 44 and Bp Light- 
foot’s note. Thus we gain the signi- 
ficance of petitions made ‘through 
Jesus Christ” The passage is illus- 
trated by the adaptation made of it 
to Melchizedek by the sect which re- 
garded him as the divine ‘priest for 
ever’: eis dvopa TovTov TOU MeAxioedex 
1) mpoetpnpéevy aipects kal ras mpoapopas 
dvaépet kai avrov civat cicaywyéa pos 
tov Oeoy, kai dv avrod, pyai, det TO Oe@ 


mpoohepew, ore dpyav éari SdiKato- 
cuvns...cat Set nuas adte mpoohépew, 
pacly, wa Sv avtod mpocevexOn vmep 
NOY kat evpopev du adrov Cony (Hpiph. 

ier. ly. § 8, p. 474). Compare also 
Irene aivel 7, 5. 

For the full meaning of dvapépew 
comp. ¢. vii. 27 note. Men in the ful- 
filment of their priestly work still act 
through their great High-priest. 

duciay aivés.] Vulg. hostiam laudis. 
The phrase occurs in Ley. vii. 12 
(TDA Nal: comp. xxii. 29; Ps, evii. 
22; cxvi. 17; [1]. 14, 23]), of the highest 
form of peace-offering. The thank- 
offering was made not in fulfilment of 
a vow (773), nor in general acknow- 
ledgment of God’s goodness (7273), 
but for a favour graciously bestowed. 
Comp. Oehler O. 7. Theology ii. 2 f. 

In this connexion 6d ravrés contin- 
ually has a peculiar force. That which 
was an exceptional service under the 
Old Dispensation is the normal ser- 
vice under the New. 

The Jewish teachers gave expression 
to the thought: R. Pinchas, R. Levi, 
and R. Jochanan said in the name of 
R. Menachem of Galilee : One day all 
offerings will cease, only the Thank- 
offering will not cease: all prayers 
will cease, only the Thanksgiving- 
prayer will not cease (Jer. xxxili. 11; 
Ps. lvi. 13). Vajikra R. ix. (Lev. vii. 
12); and xxvii. (Lev. xxii. 29) 
(Wiinsche, pp. 58, 193). Comp. Philo, 
de vit. offer. § 3 (ii. 253 M.), on the 
offering of the true worshipper. 

The word 6vcia in Mal. i. 11 (@vcia 
kaQapa) appears to have been under- 
stood in the early Church of the 
prayers and thanksgivings connected 
with the Eucharist. Thus Doctr. 
Apost. xiv. 2 Wa pr) Kowwby 7 Ovoia 
vpov is represented in the Latin by 


+A he SS Se ee ee. WA ee 
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‘ne inquinetur et impediatur oratio 
vestra.’ Comp. Apoc. v. 8. 

At the same time the ‘first-fruits of 
God’s creation’ were offered (Iren. iv. 
17, 5f.), and this outward expression 
of gratitude was also called 6vcia. 
Comp. Just. M. Dial. 117. Imme- 
diately below acts of benevolence are 
included under the term ‘sacrifices. 

kaprrov yetkeav] The phrase is bor- 
rowed from the Lxx. (paraphrase?) 
of Hos. xiv. 3 aonay DD, ‘as bul- 
locks, our lips’). Another example 
of the image occurs in Is. lvii. 19 
(O:naY 32), Comp. 2 Mace. x. 7 
Upvous avédepor. 

opod. TS ov. av.| The revelation of 
God in Christ (His Name) is the 
source of all thanksgiving (1 Pet. i. 13). 
This illuminates, and is illuminated 
by, every object of joy. 

The phrase 6puodoye Te dvopare 
does not occur again in the N..T. nor 
in the Lxx. (not Jer. xliv. (li.) 26). 

eEopodoyeiobar (7G bed) ("2 NIN) 
‘to make confession to, in honour,’ ‘ to 
celebrate, praise’ is common in the 
Lxx. Comp. Matt. xi. 25; Rom. xiv. 11. 

16. At the same time spiritual sa- 
crifice must find an outward expres- 
sion. Praise to God is service to men. 

Ths evr. kal kow.] Vulg. beneficentio 
et’ communionis. The general word 
for kindly service (evoua) is followed 
by that which expresses specially the 
help of alms. The two nouns form a 
compound idea (not ris evr. Kal rs 
xow.). The word evrocia is not found 
elsewhere in N. T. nor in Luxx. For 
kowevia compare 2 Cor, ix. 13 (dm0- 
THTL THS Kowavias eis avrovs); Rom. 
XV. 26 (kowoviay twa roumoacba eis 


TOIAYTAI...6ycial My. 


evapeotetrar: evepyeretrat My. 


rovs rr@xous); Did.iv.8 cvyxowarncets 
mavra TS GDEAPO Gov. 

py emr.] See ev. 2 note. 

roavras yap 6.] The direct refer- 
ence appears to be to evzotla kat 
xowavia, but ‘praise’ has been already 
spoken of as a ‘sacrifice, and is natu- 
rally included in the thought. 

The construction evapecreira: 6 eds, 
Vulg. promeretur (placetur) Deus 
(placetur Deo Aug.), is found in late 
Greek, but not again in N. T. or Lxx, 

(c) Theobligation to loyal obedience. 

The section began with a reference to 
leaders of the Church, and so it closes. 
The Hebrews have been charged to 
remember and imitate those who have 
passed away (v. 7); now they are 
charged to obey and yield themselves 
to those who are still over them. 
This duty rests upon the most solemn 
nature of the relation in which they 
stand to them. 

17. meiOecOe ..kal vmeixere] Vulg. 
obedite...et subjacete. Obedience to 
express injunctions is crowned by sub- 
mission to a wish. The word tzeikew 
is not found elsewhere in N. T. or uxx. 
For rots ny. see v. 7 note. 

avrol yap...] Vulg. tpst enim per- 
vigilant... The emphatic pronounserves 
to bring out the personal obligation 
of the rulers with which the loyal 
obedience of the ruled corresponded : 
Sor they, and no other...Comp. James 
ii. 6f.; 1 Thess. i.9; Matt. v. 3 ff The 
image in dypumvotcw v. tr. p. is that of 
the ‘watchmen’ in the O. T.: Is. Ixii. 
6; Ezek. iii. 17. 

For the word dypumveiyv compare 
Eph. vi. 18; Ps. exxvii. (exxvi.) 1 éav 
py 6 Kipios pvdd&n modu, eis parny 
qypurncev 6 purdcooyv. Wisd. vi. 15 
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vmép Trav Wuxyev} The writer chooses 
this fuller phrase in place of the simpie 
vmep tpayv to suggest the manifold 
sum of vital powers which the Chris- 
tian has to make his own: Lk. xxi. 19. 
Comp. 1 Pet. i. 9; ii.25; ¢. x. 39. 

The Vulg. joins the clause with Noy. 
drod. quasi rationem pro animabus 
vestris redditurt. 

iva pera xapas...| that they may do 
this (t.e. watch) with joy....The clause 
depends on z. kai vz., the intervening 
words being parenthetical: xii. 17 
note. 

Tune vigilant preepositi cum gaudio 
quando vident subjectos suos proficere 
in Dei verbo, quia et agricola tunc 
cum gaudio laborat quando attendit 
arborem et fructum videt, quando at- 
tendit segetem et fructificare prospicit 
ubertatem (Herv.). Compare Herm. 
Vis. iii. 9, 10. 

For orevafovtres see James v. 9; 
(Rom. viii. 23; 2 Cor.v. 2, 4). “AAvow- 
teAjs does not occur again in N.T. or 
in LXx. Avovredei is found Lk. xvii. 2. 

The Greek Fathers gave a stern 
meaning to the words: 

“Opas 60n 7 prrocodpia. crevacew det 
Tov Katappovovpevov, TOV KaTaTraToUpe- 
vov, Tov OvamTvopevov, pr Oappnons ore 
oe OVK GpuveTaL’ 0 yap oTevaypos Ta0NS 
dpdyns xeipov’ drav yap avros pndev 
éynon atevatov Kadi Tov Oeardrny 
(Chrys.). 

"Oore pr ered) oTEvaypos eoTL KaTa- 
ppornons 0 T® NYOvPLEV@ amevOav, adda 
mréov poBnOnrt, drt TS Oe oe mapadi- 
dor (Theophlct). 

Herveius says with a wider view: 
expedit illis ipsa tristitia et prodest 
illis, sed non expedit vobis. 

(3) Personal instructions of the 
writer (18—25). 


The Epistle closes with wide-reach- 
ing words of personal solicitude and 
tenderness. The writer asks for the 
prayers of his readers (18, 19) and 
offers a prayer for them (20, 21). He 
then adds one or two details which 
shew the closeness of the connexion 
by which they were bound to him, 
(22, 23) and completes his salutations 
(24) with a final blessing (25). 

Pray for us; for we are persuaded 
that we have an honest conscience; de- 
siring to live honestly in all things. 
And the more exceedingly do I ea- 
hort you to do this, that I may be 
restored to you the sooner. 

0 Now the God of peace, who brought 
up from the dead the Shepherd of His 
sheep, the great Shepherd, in the blood 
of an eternal covenant, even our 
Lord Jesus, make you perfect in 
every good thing, to the end that you 
do His will, doing in us that which 
is well-pleasing in His sight, through 
Jesus Christ; to whom be the glory 
Jor ever and ever. Amen. 

2 But I exhort you, brethren, bear 
with the word of exhortation; for I 
have written unto you in few words. 
83 Know ye that our brother Timothy 
hath been discharged, with whom, if 
he come shortly, I will see you. 

4Salute all them that have the rule 
over you, and all the saints. They of 
Italy salute you. 

Grace be with you all, Amen. 

18, 19. The thought of the duty 
which the Hebrews owed to their 
own leaders leads the writer naturally 
to think of their wider duties, of 
what they owed to him and his fellow- 
workers. The same spirit which led 
to wilful self-assertion at home was 
likely to cherish distrust towards 
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teachers at a distance who sought 
to restrain its evil tendencies. The 
Apostle therefore asks for the prayers 
of those to whom he writes. He 
awakens their deepest sympathy by 
thus assuring them that he himself 
desires what they would beg for him. 

Hic superbiam elationemque mentis 
quorundam pontificum destruit qui 
typo (typho) superbize inflati dedig- 
nantur deprecari suos  subjectos 
quatenus pro eis orationes fundant 
(Primas.). 

18. mpocedy. 7. iuav...TapaKade... | 
Pray for us...I exhort you.... The 
passage from the plural to the singu- 
lar is like Col. iv. 3 mpocevydpevor... 
rept nav...dv 0 kat dédenar...Gal. i. 8 f. 
cay Tmels...08 mpoeipnkaey Kal apte 
madw Aéyo...Rom. i. I Tatdos dotdos... 
dv 0d €AaBouer yapw.... In all these 
cases the plural appears to denote the 
Apostle and those who were imme- 
diately connected with him. The force 
of a true plural is evident in 1 Thess. 
ii ne Ve @R3 B Wess th i Nie 
separate expression of personal feel- 
ing in connexion with the general 
statement is easily intelligible. 

mevdopeba yap...] for we are per- 
suaded.... Vulg. confidimus (suade- 
mur da) enim. The ground of the 
Apostle’s request lies in the conscious- 
ness of the perfect uprightness of 
those with whom he identifies him- 
self. However they might be repre- 
sented so as to be in danger of losing 
the affection of some, he could say 
upon a candid review that their 
endeavours were pure. Such a con- 
viction must underlie the request 
for efficacious intercession. The 
prayers of others will not avail for 
our neglect of duty. They help, when 
we have done our utmost, to supply 


what we have failed to do, and to cor- 
rect what we have done amiss. 

metOopeba] Acts xXxvi. 26 AavOavey 
avtov Tovrayv ov melOoua ovdev. The 
perfect is more common: rémewpa 
c. vi. 9; Rom. viii. 38; xv. 14, &c. 
The present seems to express a con- 
clusion drawn from the immediate 
survey of the facts. 

kad. avy. éx.] Comp. ayabjy ovr. 
eyew 1 Tim. 1. 93> 2>-Ret? iii i165 
admpockoroy avy. éx. Acts xxiv. 16. 
The phrase kad} cvv. occurs here 
only: ovy. dyadn is found (in addition 
to the places quoted) in Acts xxiii. 1; 
1 Tim. i.-5; 1 Pet. iii. 21, See also 
kaOapa ouveidnors 1 Tim. iii. 9; 2 Tim. 
i. 3. Comp. ¢. x. 22, cuv. movnpd. 

For cuveidnots see ix. 9 Additional 
Note; and p. 116. 

The adj. xadds seems to retain its 
characteristic sense of that which 
commands the respect and admira- 
tion of others. So far the word 
appeals to the judgment of the 
readers. , 

ev maow k. 0. avaorp.| This clause 
may go either with wevOoueOa or with 
€xouev, expressing the ground of the 
conviction: ‘since we wish to live 
honestly’; or describing the character 
of that to which the conscience testi- 
fied: ‘as wishing to live honestly.’ 
The latter connexion appears to be 
the more natural and simpler. 

ev racw|in all respects, in all things, 
in the points which cause misgivings, 
as in others. The word is neuter and 
not masculine. Comp. 2. 4 note. 

Hoe est, non ex parte sed ex toto 
studemus bene vivere (Herv.). The 
Greek Fathers take it as masculine: 
dpa ovk év eOvikois pdvoy adda Kal éy 
ipiv (Chrys., cum., Theophlet). 

Ka\jv...Kadas...] an honest con- 
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science...to live honestly..., in the old 
sense of the word. Comp. 2. 22; 
Matt. xxi. 41. 

GeXovres| desiring and not merely 
being willing: c. xii. 17, Whatever 
the issue might be this was the 
Apostle’s earnest wish. Compare I 
Thess. ii. 18; 2 Tim. iii. 12. 

avaotpéper bar] Vulg. conversari, to 
enter into the vicissitudes and activi- 
ties of social life. See c. x. 33 note. 

19. mepioc. dé...] Amplius autem 
deprecor vos hoc facere (hoc peto 
faciatis d). The writer enforces the 
common request by a personal consi- 
deration, And the more exceedingly 
do I exhort you to do this.... The 
transition from the plural to the sin- 
gular, no less than the order, points to 
the connexion of repioc. with mapaxade 
and not with roujoa. 

iva ray. droxar. v.] that I may be 
restored to you the sooner, Vulg. quo 
(ut quo am.) celerius restituar vobis. 
The expression does not necessarily im- 
ply a state of imprisonment, which is 
in fact excluded by the language of ». 
23, since the purpose thus declared 
presupposes, so far, freedom of action. 
All that the word requires is that the 
writer should have been kept from 
the Hebrews (in one sense) against his 
will. It may have been by illness. 

For the word see Matt. xii. 13; 
xvii. 11; Acts i. 6. Comp. Acts iii. 
21. Itis not unfrequent in Polybius : 
iii. 5, 4; 98, 9; vili. 29, 6 &. 

By the use of it the writer suggests 
the idea of service which he had ren- 
dered and could render to his readers. 
He was in some sense required for 
their completeness ; and by his pre- 
sence he could remove the causes of 
present anxiety. Acixyvow Ott Gappet 
TO ouvetdore Kal dua. TOUTO mpooTpeyet 
avrots (Theophlct). 

Quo celerius restituar vobis, hoc est, 
amplius pro vestra quam pro mea 
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salute deprecor vos ut oretis pro 
me...ut...restituar non mihi sed vobis 
...(Herv.). 

20, 21. The Apostle has first asked 
for the prayers of his readers, and 
then he anticipates their answer by 
the outpouring of his own petitions 
in their behalf. 

Notandum quod primo postulat 
ab eis orationis suffragium ac deinde 
non simpliciter sed tota intentione et 
omni prorsus studio suam orationem 
pro eis ad Dominum fundit (Primas.). 

Comp. 1 Thess. v, 23; 1 Pet.v. 1of. 

20. The aspects under which God 
is described as ‘the God of peace’ 
and the author of the exaltation of 
Christ, correspond with the trials of 
the Hebrews. They were in a crisis 
of conflict within and without. They 
were tempted to separate themselves 
from those who were their true 
leaders under the presence of unex- 
pected afflictions (comp. xii. 11); and 
they were tempted also to question 
the power of Christ and the efticacy 
of the Covenant made through Him. 

The title ‘the God of peace’ is not 
uncommon in St Paul’s Epistles: Rom. 
XV. 33; Xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 11 (6 Oeds 
Ths ayanns Kal elp.); 1 Thess. v. 23. 
Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 

It is through God, as the author 
and giver of peace, that man is able 
to find the harmony which he seeks 
in the conflicting elements of his own 
nature, in his relations with the world, 
in his relations to God Himself. Totro 
etre Ova TO otractd¢ew avrovs (Chrys.). 

’EmeiOn Geos elpnvns €art ov Set vuas 
Siacraciafery mpos eve kal TadTa amo 
axons Wudys (Theophlect). 

The thoughts which spring from the 
contemplation of the general charac- 
ter of God are deepened by the con- 
templation of His work for ‘our Lord 
Jesus.’ In the Resurrection of Christ 
we have the decisive revelation of 
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victory over all evil, in the victory 
over death. Christ’s Resurrection is 
the perfect assurance of the support 
of those who in any degree fulfil in 
part that pastoral office which He 
fulfilled perfectly. 

This is the only direct reference to 
the Resurrection in the Hpistle, just 
as ¢. xli. 2 is the only direct reference 
to the Cross. The writer regards the 
work of Christ in its eternal aspects. 

6 dvay. ex v.] Vulg. gui eduxit de 
mortuis (suscitat ex mortuis ad). The 
phrase occurs again in Rom. x. 7. 
Compare Wisd. xvi. 13 kardyeis eis 
mvAas ddov kal avayes. The usage 
of the verb dvayew generally in the 
N. T., as well as the contrast in which 
it stands in these two passages to 
xarayewv, Shews that avayayev must be 
taken in the sense of ‘brought up’ and 
not of ‘brought again’ The thought 
of restoration is made more emphatic 
by the addition of the thought of the 
depth of apparent defeat out of which 
Christ was raised. 

Tov rrouséva...| the Shepherd of the 
sheep, the great Shepherd. Pastor 
est quia totum gregem conservat et 
pascit. Pascit autem non solum verbo 
doctrinze sed corpore et sanguine suo 
(Herv.). 

The image is common from Homer 
downwards. Philo in commenting on 
the application of the title of Shep- 
herd to God in Ps. xxiii. says that as 
Shepherd and King he leads in justice 
and law the harmonious courses of the 
heavenly bodies ‘having placed His 
right Word, His first-born Son, as 
their leader, to succeed to the care of 
this sacred flock, as a viceroy of a 
great king’ (de Agric. § 12; i. 308 M.); 
and elsewhere he speaks of ‘the divine 
Word’ as a ‘Shepherd-king’ (de mut. 
nom. § 20; i. p. 596 M.). Comp. 


John x. 11 note; and for the addition 
Tov péyay ¢. iv. 14; X. 21. Tloddot 
mpopArat SuddoKador GAN eis Kadnyntns - 
6 Xpioros (Theophlect). 

The old commentators saw rightly 
in the words here a reference to Is. 
Ixiii. 11 (LXX.) rod 6 dvaBiBaoas ex Ths 
Oaddoons Tov Toméva THY mpoBaTor ; 
The work of Moses was a shadow of 
that of Christ: the leading up of 
him with his people out of the sea 
was a shadow of Christ’s ascent from 
the grave: the covenant with Israel a 
shadow of the eternal covenant. 

év atu. dca. ai.] This clause, based 
on Zech. ix. 11, goes with all that pre- 
cedes, 6 avay....ev at. 8. ai. The raising 
of Christ was indissolubly united with 
the establishment of the Covenant 
made by His blood and effective in 
virtue of it. His ‘blood’ is the vital 
energy by which He fulfils His work. 
So, when He was brought up from the 
dead, the power of His life offered for 
the world was, as it were, the atmo- 
sphere which surrounded Him as He 
entered on His triumphant work. 
Comp. x. 19 note. Ei py éyryepto, 
OUK Gy Hy nly TO aiua avrod eis Suabynxny 
(Theophlct). For atu. d:a6. compare 
Test. xii. Patr. Benj. 3 imep aoceBav 
amobavetrat [6 auvos Tod Oeod] év aipart 
diadnkns. 

The covenant is described in its 
character (ev at. 8. ai.). The new 
covenant is ‘an eternal covenant’ : 
Jerem. xxxii.; Is, lv., xi. Comp. ¢. viii. 
8 ff. Aieviay tiv Kauny Kéxdynke ScaOnKnv 
@s €répas peta tavTny ovK éecomeyns 
(Theodt). 

Tov Kup. n. I.| The phrase expresses 
the sum of the earliest Creed: Rom. 
XaOl ete Orman. 

The title ‘the Lord Jesus’ is com- 
mon in the book of the Acts (i. 21; iv. 
335 (INI 5 Os ville OseX 1 2On evant 
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ARON, 1¥75-XX. 245.353 xxi, 13). In 
other books it is much more rare (1 
Rormey..5 (1); xi. 23;)xvi. 23; 2 Cor. 
Aven AN (2) oxiit. 13'(2)s) Hph: i. 15; 2 
Thess. i. 7; Phm. 5)and the fuller title 
“the Lord Jesus Christ’ is generally 
used. ‘Our Lord Jesus’ occurs 2 Cor. 
i. 14; Vili. 9 (2); ‘Jesus our Lord’ 
Rom. iv. 24; 2 Pet. i. 2. 

Here it is natural that the writer of 
the Epistle should desire to empha- 
sise the simple thoughts of the Lord’s 
sovereignty and humanity as ‘the 
Great Shepherd.’ For the contrast of 
Moses and ‘Jesus’ see c. iii. 1 note. 

21. Karapricat ev 7. ay. | make you 
perfect in every good thing. Vulg. 
«uptet vos in omni bono. 

Comp. 1 Pet. v. 10. The word 
karapri¢ew, to make perfect, includes 
the thoughts of the harmonious com- 
bination of different powers (comp. 
Eph. iv. 12 xaraptiopos, 2 Cor. xiii. 9 
xaraptuots), of the supply of that which 
is defective (1 Thess. iii. 10), and of 
the amendment of that which is faulty 
(Gal. vi. 1; comp. Mk i. 19). Comp. 
Ign. Eph. 2; Phil. 8; Smyrn. 1: Mart. 
Ign. 4. 

Chrysostom remarks wisely on the 
choice of the word, madw paprupet 
avrois peyada* TO yap KarapriCopevoy 
€ore TO apxny exov eira mAnpovpevoy. 

The general phrase év mavri dyabd 
conveys the thoughts expressed by 
the explanatory glosses épy» and 
€py@ kal Neyo. 

eis TO mounoa...| to the end that 
you do.... Action is the true object 
of the harmonious perfection of our 
powers. And each deed is at once 
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the deed of man and the deed of God 
(roujoa, mov). The work of God 
makes man’s work possible. He Him- 
self does (avros mov), as the one 
source of all good, that which in 
another sense man does as freely 
accepting His grace. And all is 
wrought in man ‘through Jesus 
Christ.’ Comp. Acts iii. 16. 

TO evap. ever. avrov| Compare I John 
lil. 22 ra dpeora everiov avtod; and 
for évdmiov avrovd Acts iv. 19; 1 Pet. 
i 7h MBI TE BS Ve ae 

dia “Inoot Xpicrov| Ei pecirns ye- 
véobar Oeov kal nuay nOédycev cixoras 
dv adrov 6 matnp TO evapeatov avT@ «is 
nas émiredéoes (Cicum.). 

6 7 dea...) The doxology may be 
addressed to Christ as in 2 Tim. iv. 
18; 2 Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. i. 6. The 
Greek, however, admits the reference 
of the relative to the main subject of 
the sentence: 6 Geos c. v. 7; 2 Thess. 
ii, 9, and this is the most likely inter- 
pretation. Primasius combines both 
Persons: Cui est gloria, id est, Deo 
Patri et Jesu Christo. Compare Ad- 
ditional Note. 

eis Tovs ai, Tav ai.| Comp. v. 8 note. 
The phrase occurs here only in the 
Epistle. It is common in the Apoca- 
lypse (twelve times, with the varied 
phrase «is aidvas aidvey in xiv. I1), 
and is found also in Phil. iy. 20; 
DP Lime 17; 2) Timeiy. 18; 1 Pet. iv, 
II; v. 11 (all doxologies). 

The language of the Apostle’s 
prayer has given occasion to an in- 
structive expression of the character- 
istic differences of Greek and Latin 
theology in regard to man’s share in 
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good works. The Greek Commenta- 
tors find in the word xarapri¢ew the 
recognition of the free activity of 
man: the Latin Commentators see in 
the prayer itself a testimony to man’s 
complete dependence upon God. 

Thus Chrysostom writes: opas més 
Seikvuae THY apeTny ovTE ek TOU Oeov TO 
ddov ovre €& nudy ovov KaTopOouperny’ 
TO yap eiretv karaprioa.... wel €deyey 
"Exere pev apetny dciobe dé mAypdoeas. 
Theophylact goes farther: dpa ére det 
nas mpdotrepoy apyeoOar kal Tore ai- 
TeiaGa TO TéXos mapa Tov Geod. And 
so Cicumenius npuas det evapEacbar 
tov d€ mAnpovyta ikereverv. 

On the other hand Primasius writes : 
A vobis nihil boni habere potestis nisi 
illo przeveniente et subsequente.... 
Per illum facti et redempti sumus, et 
per illum quidquid boni habemus 
nobis subministratur. And _ this 
thought is forcibly expressed by 
Herveius in a note on v. 25: Hee est 
gratia quee mentem preevenit et ad- 
juvat ut homo suze voluntatis et 
operationis obsequium subjungat ; et 
dictum ex hoc ne de liberi arbitrii 
sui viribus preesumerent et quasi ex 
seipsis heec posse bene agere putarent 
(Herv.). 

It is obvious that the two views 
are capable of being reconciled in 
that larger view of man’s constitution 
and destiny which acknowledges that 
the Fall has not destroyed the image 
of God in which he was created. 
Every act of man, so far as it is good, 
is wrought in fellowship with God. 

22. mapakadr@ dé...] But I exhort 
you, brethren, bear with the word of 
exhortation.... The words come as a 
postscript after the, close of the letter, 
when the writer has reviewed what 


om. yap N*. 


he has said. As he looks back he 
feels that the very brevity of his. 
argument on such themes as he has 
touched upon pleads for consideration. 

wapakadG...rapakAnoews| Comp. v. 
19; iii. 13; xX. 25; vi. 18 note; xii. 5. 

dvéxeobe] bear with that which 
makes demands on your self-control 
and your endurance. 2 Tim. iv. 3. 
dyrawovons diSackarias ovK avé€ovrar. 

The word is frequently used in 
regard to persons: Matt. xvii. 17; 2 
Cor. xi. 1; &e. 

tT. Noy. T. mapakr.] the word of 
exhortation (Vulg. verbum  solacit) 
with which the writer had encou- 
raged them to face their trials. Acts, 
xiii. 15 ef Cori Aoyos ev Vpiv mapakAy- 
awews, NEyeTeE. 

Ov Ayes Tapakare tpas dvéxer Ge Tod 
Aoyou THs mapawécews, GANA TOV Adyouv 
TS TapakAnoews’ TovTéoTt, THS Tapa- 
pvOlas, rhs mpotpomns (Chrys.). 

kal yap...] c. iv. 2 note. ‘I ask for 
patient attention, for in fact (Vulg. 
etenim...) I have written little when 
I might have extended my arguments 
to far greater length if I had not 
feared to weary you.” This appears 
to be the natural sense of the words. 
It is less likely that the writer wishes 
to apologise for any obscurity or 
harshness in what he has written on 
the ground of his brevity. 

eréoteka] I have written, Vulg. 
seripsi. The word émoréd\ew is 
used in a similar connexion in Clem. 
1 ad Cor. 62 mepi tév dynxovtey TH 
Opnokeia nudy...ikavds émeoreiiaper 
vuir, dvdpes adedpoi. Compare also 
ce. 7; 47; Ign. Mart. c. 4. Iren. iii 
3, 3 eméoteirbey 1 ev “Paopun exkAnola 
ixavwrarny ypapny trois Kopwio.s. 

The verb occurs again Acts xv. 20 
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(and 2. /. in xxi. 25) where the sense 
is somewhat uncertain (write or e7- 
join). For the aor. comp. 1 John ii. 
12 ff. note. 

dua Bpayéoy] in few words (Vulg. 
perpaucis), that is, relatively to the 
vastness of the subject. Compare 
1 Pet. v. 12 80 dAtyov éypawa. 

23. yiwockere | The order, no less 
than the general scope of the verse, 
seems to shew that the verb is 
imperative: Know ye, that our bro- 
ther Timothy has been discharged 
(amoXeAvpevov, Vulg. dimissum), that 
is discharged from confinement (Acts 
xvi. 35 f.), or more generally set free 
from the charge laid against him 
(Acts iii. 13 ; xxvi. 32). It can cause 
no surprise that the details of this 
fact are wholly unknown. 

rov ad. 7. Tys.] The order which 
St Paul adopts invariably is [Tup.] o 
ddedghos. Rom. xvi. 23; (1 Cor. i. 1); 
TC OMX Vien U2en(2eOOrge 1s i 12; 
Phil. ii. 25; (Col. i. 1); iv. 7; 1 Thess. 
iii, 2; (Philem. 1). 

éay Tayeov...]| Vulg. si celerius.... 
The comparative suggests the occur- 
rence of hindrances which the Apostle 
could not distinctly foresee. Compare 
®. 19. 

dYoua vpas] Rom. i. 11; 1 Thess. 
ii. 17; iii. 6, 10; 2 Tim. i. 4; 3 John 14. 

24. donacacbe...| A general salu- 
tation of this kind is found in most of 
the Epistles of the N. T. (Rom., 1, 2 
Cor., Phil., Col., 1 Thess., Tit., 1 Pet., 
3 Joh.); but the form of this is 
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unique ; and there appears to be an 
emphasis in the repetition ayras... 
mavras...all...all... which probably 
points to the peculiar circumstances 
of the Church. Comp. Phil. iv. 21 
don. mavta dywv ev Xpior@. The 
special salutation of ‘all that have 
the rule’ implies that the letter was 
not addressed officially to the Church, 
but to some section of it. The pa- 
tristic commentators notice the sig- 
nificance of the clause : 

Aivirrerat 6 dyos os of mpoorarev- 
ovtes avTav Tova’Tns OidacKadias ovK 
éxpncov' ov Sn xapw ovK ékelvois éré- 
oretev adda Tots pabnrais (Theodt). 

"Opa mas avrods Tima elye OC adrav 
Tovs nyoupevovs mpocayopever (Theo- 
phict). 

dom. v. of amo ths Ir.) They of 
Italy salute you, Vulg. Salutant vos 
de Italia. The phrase may mean 
either (1) ‘those who are in Italy 
send greeting from Italy,’ or (2) 
‘those of Italy, that is Italian Chris- 
tians who were with the writer at the 
time, ‘send greeting.’ The former 
rendering is adequately illustrated by 
Matt. xxiv. 17; Luke ix. 13; Col. iv. 
16; and it is adopted by the Fathers: 
ol amo Ths IraXlas* eOerEe mObev yeypape 
tnv emuatoAnv (Theodt); apertissime 
his verbis nobis innuit quod Rome 
hanc epistolam scripserit quee in re- 
gione Italize sita est (Primas.). 

The choice between the two render- 
ings will be determined by the view 
which is taken of the place from which 
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the Letter was written. The words 
themselves contribute nothing to the 
solution of the question. 

25. The same greeting is found 
Tit. iii. 15. Every Epistle of St Paul 
includes in its final greeting the wish 
for ‘grace’ to those who receive it. 

“H yxdpis is used absolutely in Eph. 
vi. 24 7) xapis pera TavT@y TaY adya- 
movrov.... Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 
2 Tim. iv. 22 7) yapus pe vpav. 

Generally ‘the grace’ is defined as 
‘the grace of our Lord [Jesus Christ’ 
(Rom., 1, 2 Cor., Gal., Phil., 1, 2 Thess., 
Phm.). 

In 1 Cor. xvi. 23 and 2 Cor. xiii. 13 
significant additions are made to the 
prayer for grace (‘my love,’ ‘the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit’). In 1 Pet., 3 John the 
prayer is for ‘love,’ not for ‘grace.’ 


dunv: om. X*. 


There is no corresponding greeting in 
James, 2 Pet., 1, 2 John, Jude. 

The simplicity of the final greeting 
when compared with the ordinary 
forms of salutation in the Epistles is 
remarkable. 

pera wr. vp.] 2 Thess. iii. 18; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 24; 2 Cor. xiii. 13; Rom. xv. 33. 

On the sense of yapis Theophylact 
writes: ris dé éorw 7» xdpis; 7 apeots 
Tay apaptiav, n KaObapots, 7 TOU mvev- 
patos peraAnys. And Primasius,more 
in detail: Gratize nomine debemus hic 
accipere fidem perfectam cum exse- 
cutione bonorum operum, remissionem 
quoque peccatorum quam percipiunt 
fideles tempore baptismatis, donum 
etiam Spiritus Sancti quod datur in 
baptismate per impositionem manus 
episcoporum, quze omnia gratis a Deo 
dantur. 
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Additional Note on xiii. 10. On the history of the word 
Puovactnptov. 


The word 6vcvacr/piov is found first in the txx. From the xx. it A word of 
passed into the vocabulary of Philo, of the N.T., and of Christian writers. #he ©. 
{t is not quoted from classical authors, who have (though rarely) the corre- 
sponding form 6uvrnpiv: Arat. Phan. 402 &c. [ara Cic.]; Hyginus, xxxix.; 
comp. Eurip. Iph. Taur. 243; Hesych. Suid. durnpiows* Ovpcarnpiors. 

The word is an adjectival form derived from 6vovago (Uxx. Ex. xxii. 20, Form and 
&c.), like Oupsar7ptoy, TepippartnpLoy, ikactypiov, xaptornpiov &e., and, general 
expressing generally ‘that which is connected with the act of pore mon nine. 
it is used specially in a local sense to describe ‘the place of sacrifice’ 
(compare Seuynrnpiov, dpuntnpsov, pudraktnptov, &.). 

The usage of the word in the Lxx. is of considerable interest. It is the Use in 
habitual rendering of D311), as applied to the altar of the true God, from ™** 
Gen. viii. 20 onwards, in all the groups of books (more than 300 times). 

It oceurs once as a variant for iAaorjpioy (253) in Lev. xvi. 14; once 
again as a rendering of D2 in 2 Chron. xiv. 5; and once in a clause 
which varies widely from the Hebrew text (Ex. xxvii. 3; comp. xxxviii. 3). 

On the other hand nar is rendered also by Bwyds (more than twenty Ovc.acry- 
times), and once by orndn, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 3 (@votacrypiov Compl.). There f'” a 
is however a general difference of usage between dvovacrnpiov and Bapos. ; 
Ovovaornpiov is characteristically the altar of God, and Bapos the altar of 
idolatrous or false worship. Thus Bapos is used of idol altars, Ex. xxxiv. 

13 (ara); Deut. vii. 5 (ara); Is. xvii. 8 (altare), &c., and in the Apocrypha, 
1 Mace. i. 50, 62; ii. 23; 2 Macc. x. 2. It is used also of the altar of 
Balaam, Num. xxiii. 1 ff, and of the altar of the Reubenites, Josh. xxii. 
10 ff. (contrast vv. 28 f. Ovovacrnpiov, and in v. 19 Bopos and bvovacrn pov 
are opposed). In accordance with this usage it is found seven times as a 
rendering of 7123 (high place). It is never used, I believe, of the altar 
of God in the translation of the Books of the Hebrew Canon. In some of 
the later Books it is so used: Hcclus. 1, 12, 14; 2 Mace. ii. 19; xiii. 8 (not 

2); but 1 Mace. follows the earlier precedent (1 Mace. i. 47, 59; ii. 23 ff. 
45; v. 68). 

It must, however, be added that @vccacrnpiov is not unfrequently used of 
idol altars: Jud. ii. 2; vi. 25, 28, 31f.; 1 K. xvi. 32; xviii. 26; 2 K. xi. 18; 

KX 55 XML 125) Hzek, yi. 4 fi.; Hos. x. 1, ce. 

As a general rule, but by no means uniformly, Bwpos was represented in 
the Old Latin by ara and @vovacrnpioy by altare, and traces of the distinc- 
tion remain in the Vulgate!. 


1 Durandus (Rationale, i. 2, 2) altar: altare quasi alta res vel altaara 


gives a distinction between altare and 
ara which, although it is utterly in- 
consistent with the usage of the 
O. T., suggests an important thought 
as to the different conceptions of an 


dicitur, in quo sacerdotes incensum 
adolebant: ara quasi area, id est 
platea, vel ab ardore dicitur, quia in 
ea sacrificia ardebant. 
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The exact relation of Baopds to Ovccaarnpiov in I Mace. i. 59 (comp. Jos. 


Antt. xii. 5, 4), Hcclus. 1. 


Irf. is not easy to determine. 


Perhaps 


Ovataoryprov is (see below) the altar-court. 
In the Gospels and Epistles of the N. T. 6vovacrypioy is used of 


(1) The brazen altar of burnt-offering, 
Matt. v. 23 f. (altare). 
—-~ xxiii. 35 &c. (aliare), 

(2) The golden altar of incense, 


Luke i. 11, ro Ovovacrypiov Tod Ovpudparos. 


(3) And generally of the altar 


(a) for the worship of Jehovah: James ii. 21 (O. L. and Vulg. 


altare); Rom. xi. 3 (Lxx.) (altare). 


(0) 


altare); x. 18 (altare)!, 


for the Levitical service: 1 Cor. ix. 13 (O. L. altarium, Vulg. 


In the Apocalypse it is used, according to the general interpretation, of 


(1) 


The altar of sacrifice: vi. 9 (O. L. ara, Vulg. altare); viii. 3a (O. L. 


altartum, Vulg. altare), which proclaims the justice of God’s judgments : 


xvi. 7 (Vulg. altare). 


(2) 


The golden altar which is before the throne, viii. 36 (O. L. ara, 


Vulg. altare), 5; before God, ix. 13 (O. L. ara, Vulg. altare). 
(3) The place of the altar (the altar court): xi. 1 (O. L. ara, Vulg. 


altare). 
note”, 


Compare xiy. 17 f.; and see also Clem. xli. with Bp Lightfoot’s 


Philo appears to use Bwpds commonly of the altar of God (de vict. off. 


§ 4; li. 253 M.: mpooragas dvo xatackevacOjvat Bopovs), but he recognises 
Ovoracrnpiov as the characteristic name of the altar of sacrifice: de vit. Mos. 
iii. § 10 (ii. 151 M.) rov ev draidp@ Bopudy clwbe Kadeiv Ovovacrnpiov: and 
elsewhere he speaks of this as ‘a peculiar and special name’: de vict. off: 
§ 6 (ii 255 M.) xéxAnxe Ovoracrnprov, idiov Kai e€aiperoy dvopa Oéuevos aitd 
mapa TO Swarnpeiv ws ouxe tas Ovoias. It is consonant with his manner of 
thought that he should regard ‘the thankful soul’ as the @vo.acrijpiov of 
God (de vict. offer. § 5; li. 255 M.) rov Beod Ovovacrypidy eatw 7 Tod copod 


Vv / tol > xr , > 6 a > , ‘ 10 s 
UX, Tayeloa €K TeAEL@Y ApLOU@Y aTUNT@Y Kal adLalpéToV. 


1 The variation in the language in 
vv. 18, 21 deserves careful study: od*x 
ol écOlovres Tas Ovolas, Kotvwvol rod 
Ovotactnplov elol;...o0 dtvacbe Tpa- 
mwéfns Kuplouv weréxerv kal rparégns 
damovlwy. When the offering is re- 
garded as the material of a feast the 
‘altar’ becomes a ‘table’. Not only 
was the Table of Shewbread so called, 
but the Altar of incense (Ezek. xli. 22), 
and perhaps the Altar of burnt-offering 
(Ezek. xliv. 16; Mal. i. 12). 

2 It is however by no means clear 
that the imagery is that of the Jewish 


Temple with its two altars, and not 
rather a foreshadowing of the ar- 
rangements of the Christian Basilican 
Church with its single altar, and sanc- 
tuary, and nave and narthex. It is 
indeed difficult to agree with Mr G. 
G. Scott in thinking that the picture 
is directly drawn from any existing 
Christian building, but the general view 
which he gives of its agreement with 
Christian as distinguished from Jewish 
ritual deserves careful consideration : 
Essay on English Church Architecture, 
pp. 27 ff. 
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Josephus does not seem to make any distinction between the two Josephus. 
words. He speaks of the altar of burnt-offering (Ant. iii, 6, 8), and of 
the golden altar (xii. 5, 4), no less than of the altar of Balaam (iv. 6, 4) by 
the name Bouds. And again he calls the altar of burnt-offering Qvovacripiov 
({Antt. viii. 3, 7). 

The early Christian writers follow the custom of the Lxx. Clement Clement. 
(1 ad Cor. 32 of Aeroupyotvres TH Ovotacrypi Tod Geod) uses Ovo tact ptov 
as the general term for the divine altar, and perhaps, though this seems to 
be uncertain, for ‘the court of the altar’ (ce. 41 ov mavraxyod mpoopépovra 
Gucia...adX eurporbev trot vaod mpos 7d Ovor.actypiov...Lightfoot ad loc.). 
On the other hand he calls the altar of the Sun Boyds (c. 25). 

Barnabas uses @vovacrnpiov for the altar of Abraham’s sacrifice on Barnabas. 
Moriah (vii. 3), and for the Levitical altar (vii. 9). The Latin rendering ad 
aram illius (i. 7), which suggests r@ Bape avrod, for ‘the altar of God,’ can- 
not be maintained against the reading of both the Greek mss. ré $dBo 
-avTov. 

The usage of @vovacrnpiov in the Epistles of Ignatius is very remark- Ignatius, 
able. In one place it occurs by a natural image for the arena in which 
Ignatius expected to die (ad Rom. 2 mdéov pot py mapdoynobe Tod omov- 
Sicbqvar Ged, ws ere Ovovacrypioy erowucv éotiv). In three other passages 
the word expresses that which represents the unity of the Christian 
Society. 

Eph. 5. Mndeis mravdcOw* édv yun tes 7 evtos Tod Ovovactnplov vareEpetrat 
Tov adprov [rod Beod]. et yap évds kal Seuvtépou mpocevyxy TocavTny ioxdy EXEL, 
TOT®@ “adXoy 7H Te TOU éemLTKOTOU Kal MaoNS THs ExkAnoias. 

Here the @vavacrrpiov—the place of sacrifice—is evidently the place of 
assembly of the spiritual Israel, where the faithful meet God in worship, 
like the altar-court of the old Temple, the court of the congregation. He 
who has no place within this sacred precinct is necessarily excluded from 
the privileges which belong to the Divine Society. He cannot share in the 
sacrifices which are offered there, the common prayer of the Church, or in 
‘the bread of God’ which is thereby brought to believers (comp. Bp 
Lightfoot ad loc.). 

The same general thought is expressed in a second passage : 

Trall. 7. 06 évrés Ovovactnpiov dv Kabapos éatw* 6 dé éxros Avovacrnpiov 
Ov ov Kabapos éoTw* TouréoTi,6 xapls emirKkorou Kat mpecBuTepiov Kat Ova- 
kovov Tpdaowy TL, obTos ov Kabapds cot TH TvVELOnTEL. 

The idea of the Christian @vcvacrypiov is here more exactly defined. 
‘To be included in the holy precinct, is to be in fellowship with the lawfully 
organised society. 

In a third passage the thought is different and yet closely connected : 

Magn. 7. rayvres ody os eis Eva vaby ovvtpéxete Oeod (Ltft. conj. dear), as 
emt év Ovovactypiov én eva “Incotv Xpicrov, Tov ad’ évds marpos mpoedOovra 
kal eis Eva bvra Kal Xwpynoayra. 

Here the Father is Himself the Sanctuary, and Christ the means 
through Whom and in Whom we have access to the Father. He is Him- 
self the living source of unity, just as the altar-court was the symbol of 
unity for the people of God. To be ‘in Him’ is to be within the 


Ayovacrnpov. 
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These passages serve to determine the meaning of the word in the last 
place in which it occurs : 

Philad. 4. omovddcare ody mia evxapiotia xpicOa" pia yap cap§ tov 
Kuplov jay "Inood Xpiorod, kal év mornpioy eis Evwowy Tov aipatos avTov" Ev 
Ovovacripioy, ws eis érickoros, Guat mpeaBurepi Kal dvakdvois Tos cuvdovAois 
pov’ iva 6 éay mpaconte, Kata bedv mpdoonre. 

There is one organised congregation, which is the Body of Christ, im 
which the blessings of communion with God are realised. 

In the Epistle of Polycarp the image of the ‘altar’ finds still another 
application in the narrower sense. Just as Christ Himself can be spoken 
of the évovacrnpiov, and the whole Christian ees which is ‘in Him,’ so also- 
a part of the Body may receive the name. 

Phalipp. 4. ddaE@pev...7as x7ipas.. -yworxougas éte cial Ovovactnpioy 
Oeod, kal dre mavta popookoreirat, Kal AéANOev avroy ovdéev.. 

The widows are an altar in a double sense, both becatied on them the 
alms of the faithful are offered to God, and also because they-themselves: 
offer to God sacrifices of service and prayer (comp. Const. Apost. ii. 26; iv. 
3, quoted by Bp Lightfoot ad Joc.). 


Hermas uses @vovacrnpiov twice in a purely spiritual sense. For him 
the altar is, after the imagery of the Apocalypse, that whereon the offerings. 
of men are placed that they may be brought before God. 

Mand. x. 3, 2f. Aumnpod avSpos n evrevéis ovK exer Suvauwy Tov avaBjvat 
én TO Ovcvaotnpiov Tov Geod. 

Whatever sacrifice man makes must be made with joy. 

Sim. viii. 2, 5. éav O€ ris oe mapéAOn, eyo adtovs emi TO OvotaarynpLoy 
Ookipace. 

So the angel speaks to the Shepherd. If a penitent passes human. 
scrutiny unworthily, a severer trial awaits him. The angel himself will 
test him (comp. pepockoreioba Clem. i. 41; Polyc. 4 quoted above) before 
he is laid on the altar of God. 

In this first stage of Christian literature there is not only no example: 
of the application of the word @vovacrnpioy to any concrete, material, object, 
as the Holy Table, but there is no room for such an application. As 
applied to the New Order the word expresses the spiritual correlatives of the 
altar and altar-court of the Old Order. Two of these in which it was re- 
ferred to Christians and to Christ Himself continued current in later times.. 

Thus Clement of Alexandria speaks of ‘our altar here, our altar on 
earth’ as being the assembly of those devoted to prayer: gore yoov TO map’ 
mpi Guovarriptoy evravéa TO emiyetov TO aOpowrpa TOV Tals set avakeumevor- 
play @omrep €xov devi THY Kowny kal play yen (Strom. Vii. § 31, p. $48). 
And in the following section he extends the i image to the single soul, using, 
however, the word Bapss... -Bopoy adn Bas & eaeon. m7 Otkaiay roxy Kal TO an” 
avris Ovpiapa THY oolav evXnY éeyouow npiv dirty oovow (td § 32; Comp. 
Philo de vict. offer. § 5 quoted above). 

So Origen, in reply to the charge that Christians Boyots cal dyddpara 
kai veds idpicba evyew, answers that ‘the sovereign principle of the 
righteous i is an altar’: Bwpol pév eiow jyiv rd éxdorou Tov Sikalav 7 TYE HOVIKOY, 
agp ob dvaméumerat GAnOas kal vont@s eddy Ovpiduara, ai Tpocevxal amo 
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ovvednoews kabapis (c. Cels. viii. 17); and Methodius speaks of the social 
interpretation of the word as traditional : Ovovacrnpiov davaiwakrov eivat 
mapeO0On To AOporcpa Tay dyvav (Symp. v. 6). 

Chrysostom uses the image somewhat differently, and speaks of the 
Christian poor as ‘the living altar’ on which the alms of the faithful are 
offered. Such offerings are not consumed like the burnt sacrifices but pass 
into ‘praise and thanksgiving’: éxeivo pev yap avxov 70 Ovotacrypioy TovTO 
d€ Euypuxov’ Kakel pev Td emikeiwevov amav Tov mupos yiverat Sardyn Kal TeheuTa 
cis Kovw....evtavOa dé odd€v rovodrov GAN’ érépous héper Tods Kaprrods....dpas ets 
evxaptoriay dvahvopérny adtny (rv Aecroupyiay 2 Cor. ix. 12 ff.) Kai aivov Tod 
Geod...° @v@per Toivur, ayannroi, Oiopev eis radta Ta Ovovacrypia Kal? Exdorny 
npepav (Hom. xiii. in Joh. § 4: Migne, P. G. lix. 90). 

Cyril of Alexandria again speaks of Christians as ‘living stones, who 
are framed together into an altar as well as into a temple: ovdéy Arrév 
€opev kal olovel te Ovotactypiov, cvvaynyeppévor pev Kal’ Evoow Thy mvevpari- 
KY kal THY ev XpioT@ iat edwdiaCovres, TpocKoplCovres dC advtod TH Oe@ Kal 
matpt KaOarep év ra€er Tov evoopordtwy Oupiaparoy Tra €€ dperdv avyrpara 
(Glaph. in Deut. p. 427; P. G. \xix. p. 668). So the altar which Moses 
erected at the making of the Covenant (Ex. xxiv. 4 f.) was a type of the 
Church of Christ: 76 pev odv Ovovacrypiov rimos ay etn Kai pada capas Tis 
exkAngias Tov Xpiorov, THs olovel mos emt TO Gpos Kemmevns (Glaph. in He. iii. 
3307) ba Gs 40.517); 

Not Christians only, however, but Christ Himself is spoken of as an 
altar by later Fathers. Cyril of Alexandria uses the phrase several times. 
Thus, in commenting on the command to make an altar of earth (Ex. 
xx. 24 f.), he says: ynivoy ovouater Ovotacrypiov Tov "Eppavounr, yéyove yap 
aap 6 Adyos* yf Sé ex yas 7 capKos éate pias. ev Xpior@ Oy otv n aca 
Kaprroopia kal raca mpocaywyn, pyol yap avros Xwpis eyovd ov SvvacGe rroveiv 
ovd€éy...emayyédderar S€ Tois TO &€k yhs ioraor Ovovacrypioy adigiv te Kat 
evroyiayv, "Héw yap, pyoi, mpos oe kal evAoyjnow oe (de ador. in sp. et ver. ix. p. 
290: P. G. lxviii. 592). In another place of the same treatise he speaks of 
Christ as being the altar of incense and the incense itself: peuynodpeda dé 
kal TO Ovotacrnpioy TO ypuaody Kal avTo Se TO cUyOeToY Kal emTov Bvpiapa 
Xpuorov eipnkdres Kal adrov juiv rov Eppavounr de appoiv onpaiverOae (2d. ix. 

. 324: P. G. lxviii. 648; comp. x. p. 335: P. G. id. p. 664). 

Epiphanius, in a striking passage, points to Christ as fulfilling in Him- 
self all the elements of a perfect sacrifice: péves...rjyv évtedeotépay (acav 
[@voiav] imép ravrbs Koopov tepovynoas, avros iepetov, avros Bupa, avros lepevs, 
abros Ovatacrnpiov, adros beds, adrds dvOpwmos, adros Baciievs, avros apxvepeds, 
adros mpdBarov, adros dpviov Ta mdvta ev maow Urep juav yevouevos....(Ler, 


ly. 4)1. 


1 Origen gives another suggestive corde oravero, ad altare interius in- 
interpretation of the two altars of  gredior...cum autem quis clara voce et 
Jewish worship: Altaria duo, id est verbis cum sono prolatis...orationem 
interius et exterius, quoniam altare fundit ad Deum, hic spiritu orat, et 
orationis indicium est, illud puto sig- offerre videtur hostiam in altare quod 
nificare quod dicit Apostolus, orabo foris est ad holocaustomata populi 
spiritu, orabo et mente. Cum enim  constitutum (Hom. x. in Num. § 3). 
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In Irenzeus there appears to be a transition from the spiritual sense of 
dvo.acry prov to that of an earthly Christian altar. Such a use of the word 
followed naturally from the habitual thought of material offerings. Thus, 
in a passage preserved only in the Latin translation, after dwelling on the 
material offerings in the Eucharist, he adds, ideo nos quoque offerre vult 
(Verbum Dei] munus ad altare frequenter sine intermissione. Hst ergo 
altare in celis (illuc enim preces nostre et oblationes diriguntur) et 
templum, quemadmodum Ioannes in Apocalypsi, xi. 19; xxi. 3 (adv. her. 
iv. 18, 6). The words are obscure, but the heavenly altar seems to be 
made to correspond with an earthly altar. In the first clause munus is 
material and it appears that altare must correspond with it. The 
heavenly counterpart answers to the spiritual element in prayers and 
oblations. 


Tertullian repeats the figure of Polycarp (see p. 456), and, arguing against 
the second marriage of widows, says: aram enim Dei mundam proponi 
oportet (ad ux. i. 7). But in another place he uses the word ara in 
connexion with the Eucharist: Ergo devotum Deo obsequium Eucharistia 
resolvit an magis Deo obligat? Nonne solemnior erit statio tua si et ad 
aram Dei steteris? (de orat. 14 [19])} 


The writings of Cyprian mark a new stage in the development of 
ecclesiastical thought and language. In them the phraseology of the 
Leyvitical law is transferred to Christian institutions. The correspondence 
between the Old system and the New is no longer generally that of the ex- 
ternal and material to the inward and spiritual, but of one outward order 
to another. Thus he writes: oportet enim sacerdotes et ministros qui 
altari et sacrificilis deserviunt integros atque immaculatos esse, cum 
Dominus Deus in Levitico loquatur et dicat: homo in quo fuerit macula 
et vitium non accedit oferre dona Deo (Ley. xxi. 21); item in Hxodo 
heec eadem precipiat et dicat: et sacerdotes gui accedunt ad Dominum 
Deum sanctificentur ne forte derelinquat illos Dominus (Ex. xix. 22); et 
iterum: ef cum accedunt ministrare ad altare sancti, non adducent in se 
delictum ne moriantur (Bx. xxvill. 43) (Zp. Ixxii. 2). As a necessary 
consequence the Christian minister is said to serve at a material ‘altar,’ 
which becomes the habitual name for the Holy Table, Zp. lxix. (Ixxvi.) 1 falsa 
altaria, et illicita sacerdotia, et sacrificia sacrilega; comp. Zp, xliii. (xl.) 5; 
xlv. (xlii.) 2; de eccles. unit. 177. 

From this time there can be no doubt that the names duc.acripiov and 
altare were applied habitually though not exclusively to the Holy Table. 
The custom had grown up from intelligible causes. No conclusion to the 
contrary can be drawn from the common statements of the Apologists, 
that Christians had no shrines or altars (Orig. c. Cels. viii.; Minuc. Fel. Oct. 


1 The words de orat. 10 (11) ad Dei _ lix. (lv.) 18 Domini altare...idola cum 


altare, and de pat. 12 apud altare, 
refer to Matt. v. 23 f., and cannot be 
pressed to give decisive evidence as to 
Christian usage. 

2 Cyprian seems to feel the differ- 
ence between altare and ara though he 
does not rigidly observe it: e.g. Ep. 


aris suis...; Hp. Ixv. (lxiv.) 1 quasi 
post aras diaboli accedere ad altare Dei 
fas sit...(comp. Hp. lv. (lii.) 14 are 
diaboli; de lapsis 15); and on the 
other hand he writes de lapsis 8 diaboli 
altare (with ara in the context); Ep. 
lix. [lv.] 12 diaboli altaria. 
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xxxli.; Arnob. adv. gentes, vi. 1). Their language in its context shews 
that they had before them all the associations of the heathen ritual. In 
a similar sense Julian accused the Christians of neglecting to sacrifice in 
spite of the injunctions of the Law, at a time when beyond all question 
sacrificial language was everywhere current among them (Cyril Alex. ad. 
Jul. ix.; P. G. \xxvi. 970 ff.). 

We read of altars as soon as we read in detail of churches. Husebius, 
in his description of the great Church at Tyre, mentions especially ro rév 
dyiev dywoy Ovovacrnprov as placed in the middle of the sanctuary (H. EZ. 
x. 4, 43). Elsewhere, speaking of the abolition of heathen worship, he 
says emi rns Kal’ Odns dvOpdrrav oikoupémns Ovovactipia cuvéotn exKrANoLdy 
Te apiep@para, voepav Te Kal Noyixdy Ovordy leporpereis Necroupyiat (de laud. 
Const. xvi.). See also Can. Apost. 3 «i tis émioxoros...mpocevéykn erepa 
twa él TO Ovovacrypioy 7) pédAu 7) yada...(comp. Cone. Carthag. iii. can. 24). 
Oyr. Hier. Cat. xxiii. (Myst. v.) § 2 €wpdxare roivuy rov Sudkovoy roy viracbar 
Oddvra TO iepet Kat rots KuKdodar TO Ovovactnpioy Tod Oeod mpeaBurépors. 
Chrys. c. Jud. et Gent. § 12: P. G. xlviii. 830 ai Bperavuikai vijcot...ris 
Suvdpews Tod phuaros noOovro’ Kai yap Kdket éxkAnoiar Kat Ouvovacrhpia 
mennyaot. And Chrysostom points to the old distinction between @votac- 
thpiov and Bepuos in a passage in which the spiritual and material are 
strangely mixed: ¢¢ atparos éemiOupeis, dnoi (in I Cor. x. 16), yy Tov Trav 
<iddhov Baopov TO TOV adoyov Povm adda TO OvortacTHpioy TO euoy TO ened 
hoimoce aipart (Hom. xxiv. in 1 Cor. § 1: P. G. xi. 200). Synesius, as is 
not unnatural, uses the two words convertibly: kuxkAooopa ro Ovorac- 
THpov...ov pny & ye Geos mepio erar Tov Bopmoy Tov dvaipakroy tepéws aipwarte 
pawopevoy (Catast. p. 303: P. G. Ixvi. 1572 f.). 

Gregory of Nyssa places @vovacrypiov in an interesting connexion with 
tpare(a: To Ovovactnpiov TodTo TO dyiov & mapacrnKaper AiBos eort Kata THY 
iow Kowwds...€revd) S€ xabepdOn rH Tod Oeod Oepareia...€oTe tpare(a ayia, 
Ovovactnpiov axpavrov, ovKére Tapa mavray Whhapepevoy...(in Bapt. Christi, 
P. G. xlvi. p. 581). 

It was seen that in regard to the Jewish Temple @vovacrnpiov was used jon te 
not only for the altar itself, but also for the altar-court. A corresponding tuary. 
application of the word in the larger sense was made in Christian Churches. 
The Sanctuary itself (Biya, “Ayiacwa, Euseb. H. £. vii. 15) was called 
6ucvacrnptov as well as the Holy Table. Thus Procopius speaking of the 
Church of Sancta Sophia writes: 6 rod iepod Tra padvora yGpos aBEBndos Kai 
povois tepetou Batos, dvmep Kadovor Ovortacrypiov, AuTpdv apyvpov pup.adas 
émupépera rérrapas (de Sancta Soph., Migne, P. G. Ixxxvii. 3, p. 2336 ¢). 
The sense occurs in earlier writings: Conc. Laod., Can. xix. povors e&dv 
eiva Tois feparikois ciorévac eis TO Ovovacrypiov Kal Kowovetv, Xliv. dru ov Set 
yuvaixas ev TO Ovoracrnpio eicépxecOa. Socr. H. E. i. 37 (comp. Soz. ii. 
39) PAdCEardpos] ev tH exkAnoig 7} éravupoy Elpnyn povoy éavtov kardkhevorov 
qoumoas Kai eis TO Ovocactnpiov ciaehOav dnd Thy iepav Tpamefay éavTov emt 
sTOpa éxreivas evXETaL daxpvov. And the word is so used still in the 
Greek Church (Leo Allatius, de rec. Gr. templ. p. 153). In rare cases 
altarium is also found in the sense of the altar-place, the Sanctuary: 
Hieron. Ep. \xix. (ad Ocean.) § 9, Heri catechumenus, hodie pontifex: heri 
in amphitheatro, hodie in ecclesia: vespere in circo, mane in altario. Greg. 
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Turon. Hist. Franc. ii. 14 Habet (the original church of St Martin at Tours) 
fenestras in altario triginta duas, in capso [the nave] viginti, columnas 
quadraginta unam. 

In the Greek Liturgies, as might have been expected, the word 
Ovotacrnpiov is used in different meanings. It will be enough to take 
illustrations from the Liturgy of St James (Swainson, pp. 213—332). 
Commonly the word is used for the Holy Table (pp. 216, 222—6, 246, 
254—6, 260—2, 282—8). In one place it occurs in a rubric as a various 
reading for rpdre¢a (p. 238, Rot. Mess. ev r6 Ovoraornpio, Cod. Rossan. év 
Th ayia tpané{y* comp. p. 318, 319). In two rubrics it is used for the 
Sanctuary (p. 222 dro trav Oupdy tis exxAnoias ws Tod Ovotacrnpiov, p. 
223 pera 7d eicedbewv eis TO Ovoraornpiov, Cod. Par. 2509). Elsewhere it is 
used for the heavenly, spiritual, altar (p. 229 dvadnPOrro...eis TO ayov Kal 
dmepovpdviov gov Ovoracripioy, eis dopny evodias...p. 260 eis TO ayiov Kal 
Umepoupaviov Kai voepov cov Ovaracrnpioy, eis oopny evodias...p. 304 els TO 
dytov kal vrepoupaviov, voepoy Kal mvevjatiKoy avToU OvovactypLoy, eis dopnY 
Once, it may be added, 7 rparefa is used for the heavenly food 
upon it: p. 322...cara&iwoas nuds peTaryety THs emoupaviov Tparé (ns. 

The Liturgies bring out plainly the parallel use of @uvcvacrnpioy and 
tpanreCa. The earlier word tpamega still held its place, and with it the 
central thought of a divine feast to which it bore witness. arly writers 
found the foreshadowing of the heavenly table in Prov. ix. 1 ff. (Cypr. 
Testim. ii. 2; Ep. \xiii. 5; comp. the spurious Disp. c. Ar. § 17, printed 
in the works of Athanasius). Sometimes this Holy Table was made at an 
early date of wood (Athan. Hist. Ar. ad Mon. § 56 apracartes ra 
oupéAdua [subsellia] kal roy Opovov kal tiv tpdmeCav, Evin yap iy, Kal TA 
Bida [vela] tis éxkAnoias...€kavoay), but afterwards it was of stone (Greg. 
Nyss. in Bapt. Chr., P. G. xlvi. p. 581 76 @vcvacrnp.ov TovTo...AiBos eari Kata 
Thy vow kouvos...emedy S€ KabiepeOn 77 Tod Oeod Oepameia...€ort Tpareta ayia, 
Ovovactyptoy axpavrov... The words are translated by Nicholas 1., Zp.ii.; comp. 
Sozom. H. #. ix. 2 ro émideua rns Onxns doep eis iepav éEnokeiro Tpare (ay). 
Basil appears to use the two words @vovacrypiov and rpamrefa as inter- 
changeable (Zp. cexxvi. 2; P. G. xxxii. 485 ei dpOdd0€0s viv Bacwreidys 6 
kowavikos "Exdcxiov, dia ri...rd Ovovacrijpia exeivov...caréorpepov Kai éavTov 
tpamecas ériGecav;) for it is difficult to see any contrast between them as 
they are used. Comp. Cyr. Hier. Cat. xxii. (Myst. iv.) §7. The correspond- 
ing word mensa is common in Latin writers (see ¢.g. Index to Augustine); 
and it came to be used as a technical term for the altar-slab (tabula). 

1 Compare the petition in the Roman 
and Ambrosian Liturgies: Supplices 
Te rogamus, omnipotens Deus, jube 
hee proferri per manus sancti Angeli 
Tui in sublime altare Tuum in conspec- 
tu divine Majestatis Tue, ut quotquot 
ex hac altaris participatione sacro- 
sanctum Filii Tui corpus et sangui- 


evdias?), 


quam perfectionem et soliditatem no- 
titiz Dei possumus intelligere, que 
non propter duritiam sed propter 
soliditatem fidei lapidea esse debet. 
Alex. 111. quoted by Durandus, Ration- 
ale,i. 7,25. The chapters of Duran- 
dus on the Altar (c. 2) and the 
consecration of the Altar (c. 7) give 


nem sumpserimus, omni benedictione 
celesti et gratia repleamur. 

2 Postea vero lapis, qui mensa altaris 
dicitur, super altare adaptatur, per 


a most interesting summary of me- 
dizval thought upon the ideas of the 
Altar. 
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The history of the word offers an instructive illustration of the way in 
which spiritual thoughts connected with material imagery clothe them- 
selves in material forms, till at last the material form dominates the 
thought. The three notes of the three chief Greek Commentators who 
expound the vassage shew the action of this natural influence. 

CHRYSOSTOM. ovy ota Ta Iovdaixa, pyoi, TovadTa Ta wap’ piv, bs pnde 
apxrepet O€uis civar peréxery adrav* wore ered) etme M7) maparnpeiobe, eddKeEt 
8€ robro kataBdaddoyros evar Ta tSia, madw avro Tmepiotpéeper. Mz) yap Kal rpeis 
ov mapatnpotmev; pyoi, kal mapatnpovpev Kal apodporepov, ovdé avrois Tots 
iepedor peradidovtes avrav. 

CECUMENIUS. eémevd1) etre Stu ov xp) mapaTnpeicOar Bpdparta...dnoi, My 
yap Kal nets ovK €xomev mapatnpnoets; GAN ov Bpeparav, adda Tod bvotacrn- 
plov nav’ Trav yap ékei Keysevar ovS€e adrois Tois apxtepetow eEcoTt wera yxelV. 
Then he adds shortly afterwards: rodro 61) ody ré aiva [rd Tod Xpicrod] dia 
TOU Tap nly apxtepéas cio@épera cis TO map’ nytv Ovovactnp.iov, where the 
6vovacrnpiov in the Christian order is made parallel with ra aya in the 
Jewish order. 

THEOPHYLACT. kal mets eyouev mapatnpnow, GAN ovK emi Bpwpacr 
Towvros GAN ent TH Ovovactnpio Frow TH avarpaxt@ Ovoia Tov Cworo.od 
cepwaros, Ta’TNS yap ovdEe Tois voulKois dpxLepevor peTadaBeiv eEeoTW ews av 
Aatpevoor TH OKNYN, TovTéoTL TOIS VoOpLKOLS TUTOLS...6 XpioTos, Uméep Tay 
apapTidy Tod Koopov Tabav, TO fev aia avTod cis Ta dy.a EloEKOpIoE TH TaTpL 
Os apxlepevs..-dvapynow ovv Tis Ovolas éxeivns TeAovvTes of map nuiv apxeepeis 
TO aia Tov Kupiov cis Ta map’ npiv dy.a kal eis TO Ovovacrypiov eiokopi¢ovoew 
s eis ovpavoy, 


Additional Note on xiii. 10. 


The main thoughts of the verse can be presented clearly in the following 
propositions. 

1. A sacrifice (according to the Levitical usage) may be regarded 
generally under two distinct aspects: as something offered to God and as 
something, by divine appointment, partaken of, enjoyed by man. Christ, 
as the perfect sacrifice for the whole world, offered Himself once for all to 
God, and, as He offered Himself, so He gives Himself to us, His flesh and 
blood, and this gift, in respect of its source, comes to us from the Cross on 
which the offering was made. Comp. Aug. in Psalm. xxxiii. Enarr. i. 
§ 6...ut jam de cruce commendaretur nobis caro et sanguis Domini, novum 
sacrificium (commenting on Ps. Ixxvili. 25 and Phil. ii. 6 ff.). 

2. The context shews that in this passage the main conception is of a 
sacrifice to be enjoyed (‘eaten’) and not of a sacrifice to be offered. There 
is for Christians a feast following upon a sacrifice accomplished, whereby 
the sacrifice is made the support of the believer. 


3. The ideas of the Passover and of the sacrifices on the Day of Atone- 
ment were both fulfilled in the sacrifice of Christ Christ—‘our Passover’ 
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(1 Cor. v. 7)—is both our covenant-sacrifice and our sin-offering. The 
Passover indeed itself recalled the thoughts of redemption and covenant ; 
but the service of the Day of Atonement emphasised the conception of sin, 
and so made a separation between the sin-offering and the material of the 
common feast. In Christ that which was presented in distinct parts in the 
types has been brought together: He was and is the sacrifice of the New 
Covenant : the sacrifice of Atonement: the substance of the Feast. 


4. This sacrifice of the New Covenant and of effectual Atonement is, 
in respect of Christ, in each case one eternal act. He once offered 
Himself (viii. 27; ix. 20; x. 10), and once entered into the Presence of 
God in His own Blood (ix. 12). There is no repetition in any way of these 
acts. But the Feast which was thus provided continues for man’s sus- 
tenance while the world lasts. Christ communicates to His people, in His 
appointed way, the virtue of His life and death. 


5. The earthly altar is the Cross, from which, as including the Crucified 
Christ, we draw our life and the support of life. The heavenly altar is 
Christ Himself, on and in Whom we offer all that we are and have, and 
through Whom we bring all to God. 


Regarded in the light of this passage the Holy Eucharist is seen under 
two aspects as a peroxn (a participation) and a kowevia (a fellowship). The 
thought of the participation has been adequately guarded, the thought of 
fellowship is not unfrequently lost sight of. In early writers the fellowship 
is justly presented as a fellowship of man with man, and as a fellowship of 
man with God, both realised in and through the Son of man. The first 
fellowship is represented by ‘the one loaf’ (dpros), by sharing which we 
‘the many are one body’ (1 Cor. x. 17). For those thus united in Christ 
the second fellowship becomes possible, and Christians can offer themselves 
to God and hold converse with Him. The symbolism of ‘the loaf’ finds a 
striking illustration in the earliest liturgical prayer which has been 
preserved to us: Edyapiorodpmev oor Idrep nav vmep tis Cans Kal yrooeas 7S 
eyvdpioas nyiv Sia Incod tod maidds cov (Is. liii.)' cot 7 ddéa ets Tods aidvas. 
"Qorep iv Totto TO KAdopa SvecKopmicpévoy emdva Tov opéwy Kal cuvayber 
eyévero Ev, o8Tw TuvAaXOnTw Tov 1) EkKAnola amd TOY TEpaToy THs yhs eis THY ONY 
Baoideiav’ dre ood éorw 7 Sdgéa kal 7 Sdvapts S14 Inood Xpiorod eis rods aidvas. 
The thought of the bringing of man to God in the Holy Communion is 
expressed by the characteristic Dionysian conception of Svvaés, which in 
the Dionysian writings is not the gathering of Christians together, but the 
gathering of Christians to God: cvvaéw vonréov od tiv rod aod, Kabads THY 
AcEw Twes onpepov €xhauBavovrat, GAA THY mpds Oedv cvvaywyhy Kal KoLW@viay 
(Pachym. paraph. Hier Eccles. c. 3). The Father Himself is the Suvaywyos 
(Hier. cel. c. 1). 

In this connexion the words of the Lord gain a fresh force, 


> > TAN € wn > “~ n~ € / 
Kd EAN YYWO Ek THC FHC TIANTAC EAKYCW TIPOC EMAYTON. 


The thought is preserved in the me Sacerdos...qui Te obtulisti Deo 
words of the prayer before Holy Com- Patri hostiam puram et immaculatam 
munion attributed to Ambrose: Sum- in ara crucis pro nobis.... 
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Additional Note on xiii. 20. On the references in the Epistle 
to the Gospel History. 


The direct references in the Epistle to the facts of the Gospel History 
are not very numerous, but it can be seen that the record, such as it has 
been handed down to us in the (Synoptic) Gospels, was constantly present 
to the mind of the writer. 

The Incarnation, as it is described in the Synoptic Gospels and sum- 
marily presented by St John, is implied in ii. 14 (uerécyey rév adrév) 
compared with i. 2, 5 (see p. 426); and it is definitely said that the Lord 
sprang ‘out of the tribe Judah’ (vii. 14 note). Nothing is said in detail of 
the Lord’s Life of silent preparation. On the other hand the general 
account of the completeness of His experience, as corresponding to that of 
man ‘in all things, sin apart’ (iv. 15), necessarily involves the recognition of 
His perfect growth from stage to stage, and this truth of a complete 
human development is made clear by the conception of His redciwous (see 
Addit. Note on ii. 10). The Epistle contains no certain reference to the 
Baptism, but the form in which the quotation from Ps. ii. 7 is given in «. v. 
5 suggests the thought that the writer may have had in mind the divine 
voice at that time (comp. i. 5 note; v. 5). The emphatic assertion of the 
fact that the Lord was tempted and suffered (ii. 18; iv. 15) probably 
presupposes a knowledge of the critical Temptation before His public 
ministry. The proclamation of the Gospel ‘through the Lord in whom 
God spake’ (i. 2) is specially noticed (ii. 3), but nothing is said of His 
works. There can be no doubt that the description of the ‘prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears’ (v. 7) includes a reference to 
the Agony, though it may point also to other moments of peculiar trial. 
The reality (ii. 14) and the voluntariness (ix. 14; comp. v. 26) of the Lord’s 
death are marked. He endured a cross (xii. 2; comp. vi. 6). He suffered 
‘without the gate’ (xiii. 12; comp. John .xix. 17); and perhaps from 
among the details of the Passion, there is an allusion to the rending of 
the veil of the Temple in x. 20. Afterwards God ‘ brought Him back from 
the dead’ (xiii. 20); and He has ascended (vi. 20; comp. ix. 12, 24), and 
passed through the heavens (iv. 14; comp. vi. 20), and taken His seat on 
the right hand of God (i. 3; iv. 14; viii. 1; x. 12); and now believers look 
for His Return (ix. 28; comp. i. 6). The mention of ‘the Spirit of grace’ 
after the ‘Blood of the Covenant’ in x. 29 may point to the gift at 
Pentecost. From first to last through every vicissitude of life the Lord 
remained absolutely faithful to God in the administration of the Divine 
Economy (iii. 2 ff.), and sinless (vii. 26). 
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Additional Note on xiii. 21. On the Apostolic Dowologies. 


The Doxologies in the N. T. form an interesting study. They are 
found in each group of the Epistles and in the Apocalypse, and correspond- 
ing forms occur in the Synoptic Gospels. 


The following table shews the general symmetry of their form : 


I. 


Io, 


i 


Gal. i. 5 


Rom. xi. 36 


Rom. xvi. 27 


Phil. iv. 20 


Eph. iii. 21 


my AMVC, Th 9) 


1 Tim. vi. 16 


2 Tim. iv. 18 


Hebr. xiii. 21 


1 Pet. iv. 11 


1 Pet. v. 11 


6 [7d bed Kat warp nua] 
t c c 

c , 

n Oda 


4 a a oad Pe td td 
eis TOUS aiavas TOV ALWYO@V apny. 


> a , a a“ , oa > > lol »,\ > 
atr@ [ris eyvw vodv kupiov...... ote €€& avdrov Kat de 
~ TAG » | , 
avrov kal eis avroyv Ta mavta| 
© 
7 Soa 


> N wa 5 68 
eis Tovs aidvas* duny, 
pore cof bee 
Ay ®: A A 
bua slycoe Xpicrot [6] 
7 Oo&a 
> Q an ry oi eahil’c 
eis Tovs alavas* dunv. 
Lod 6 lol \ 7 ¢ ~ 
T® OG kal marpl nuar 
© ‘ 
n Soa 
> \ irs a .7 he ok Re 2 
eis Tovs aldvas Tay aidveay’ ayuny. 
atte [ro 8 é ‘mre 1 n ] 
® [r@ duvanerm vrep mavta mohoat... 
€ , 
n So&a 
ste m a 
ev TH exkAnola Kal ev Xpiotd “Incot 
els maoas Tas yeveds Tod aldvos TaY aidvev* dunv. 
col ol a CMY 4 , cal 
T@ Baowrel trav aidvwv...ove Gea 
t a ‘ 
A ‘ , 
Tiyn Kal dda 
eis Tovs aidvas Toy aldver’ ayuny. 
© [Td pakapi L pove Suva 
© [T@ pakapio Kal povm Svvdotn...} 
‘ \ , 
Tus Kal Kpatos 
ai@yiov* auny. 
6 [ro ie | 
3 [rod Kupio 
€ ‘ 
1» dd€a 
> N A a 7 aoe 
eis Tous aidvas TOY alevev’ apny. 
~ Lod a > , s > col - 
[7 Oe rhs eipyyns or possibly "Incod Xpiord] 
/ 
ddéa 


> N dA a , , 
€lg TOVS Al@vVas T@Y aidver* aun. 


[r@ OG, or possibly *Incod Xpicre] 
éoriv 


oO 
t 
t 4 
7 


“Sa 


€ / \ A , 
7 Sofa kal TO Kpatos 
> A b ad fol 
els TOUS aidvas TOY aidvwy" dayuny. 
BR (es Vie 
até [ro Oca] 
‘ VA 
TO KpaTos 
> N dA ao ee, 
eis Tovs aiovas’ dpny. 
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12. 2 Pet. ill, 18 avrg [1G Kupio judy Kal corhpe "Inood Xpiord] 
i? / 
7 do€a 
kal viv Kal els nuépay aidvos. 
id ~ Lol i? ~ 
13. Jude 25 Hov@ beg TOTNPL NU@Y 
61a “Inood Xpicrod rov Kvplov nuov 
dd€a peyakwovrvn Kparos Kai éEovoia 
m™po mavTos Tov aidvos Kal voy Kal eis mavras TOds- 
aidvas* duny. 
s > Lod - > led c cal ‘ U © - 
14. Apoc. i. 6 See [re ed npas Kal Avoavte nuas...| 
7 Oo&a Kal TO Kpatos 
els TOUS ai@vas® dury. 
15. Apoc. v.13 16 xaOnuévm ent rod Opdvov kai TO dpvio 
7 evAoyia Kal 7 Tin Kal 7 Oda Kal TO KpaTos 
eis Tovs alavas TOY aidver. 
Ni N , a» a5) , 
kal Ta Téooapa (oa eeyov’ ’Apny. 
Compare iy. II; y. 12; xii. Io ff. 
16. Apoce. vii. 12 ’Apry* 
¢ >? ti ‘ c / ' c / \ © > , \ 
7 evdoyla kal n dd€a kal 7 copia kal 4 evxapiotia Kal 
7 Tun Kal n Svvayts Kal n ioxds 
TO Ged nudy 
> x dA a Cif sey 
eis Tovs aidvas Téy aidveyv [* dun]. 
Compare 2. Io. 
Compare Lk. ii. 14; xix. 38; [Matt. vi. 13]. Rom. i. 25; ix. 5. 
Several points at once offer themselves for notice. 


(1) All the Doxologies except (12) and perhaps (16) are closed by 
*Apnyv. Notice (15), (16). 
| (2) They exhibit singular variety in detail. Two only are substantially 
identical in form ; (1), (4). Compare also (2), (8). 


(3) Three are directly addressed to Christ ; (8), (12), (14), and possibly 
also (9), (10). 

(4) In one case the verb is expressed in the indicative (10). In some 
cases the phrase appears to be affirmative; (7), (11), (12): in others it 
appears to be precatory; (3), (5), (13). In most cases it is difficult to 
determine which interpretation is most natural. 


(5) In two cases the ascription of glory to God is made through 
Christ ; (3), (13). 

The (first) Epistle of Clement ‘offers a remarkable series of Doxologies, 
which reproduce the three chief types: (1) 6 [@.e. r@ Oe] 7 Soka eis rods 
aidvas Tov aidvev' dpyy (38, 43, 50; comp. 45); (2) @ [ro Seomdry Trav 
dravrev or possibly “Incod Xpicrd] 7 dda kal 7 peyadoodyy... (20; comp. 
58, 61); (3) d¢ ob [Inood Xpiorod] éariv aire 7 S0€a...(58). 


W. H. 30 


ON THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


IN THE EPISTLE. 


— 


6ca mpoerpadh, TTANTA EIC THN HMETEPAN AIAACKAALAN. 
tna Ald TAC yromoNfAc kal Ala TAC TrapakAticewe TO 
THN EATTIAA EXWMEN. 


ON THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN THE EPISTLE. 


A study of the quotations from the O. T. in the Epistle brings The 


light upon the whole relation of the Old Testament to the New, and are te 


the under- 
standing 


connexion with their contexts they suggest a general outline of Revela- 
i0n. 


upon the manner of the divine education of the world. Taken in 


prophetic interpretation, and indicate the steps by which the chosen 
people were led onwards to prepare the birthplace of the Christ 
and the first home of the Gospel. At the same time they offer a 
clue to the understanding of the present and eternal revelation of 
God through the Spirit sent to us in Christ’s name (John xiv. 26). 
In order to realise more thoroughly these general lessons of the 
quotations, it is desirable to notice some external features of interest 
which they offer in regard to (i) their range, (ii) the mode of 
citation, and (iii) their text, before considering the principles of 


interpretation (iv) which they involve. 


i. Range of the Quotations. 


The quotations in the order of the Books of the Old Testament The 
quotations 


are the following : Tay ail 
1. Gen. ii. 2:6. iv. 4 ff. cipnxey ydp mov. Hipleiie: 
2. — xxi, 12: Cc, xi, 18, mpds dy éAadjOy. Comp. Rom. ix. 7 
3. — xxii 16f.:6¢. vi. 13 f. 6 eds...cmocer...rA€yov. 

4. Ex. xix, 12 f.:¢ xii. 20 To duacreAAOpevor. 
5 


— XXv. 40:¢. Vili. 5, dyoiv. Comp. Acts vii. 44. 
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xxxl. 6, 8: ¢. xili. 5 adres yap elpyKev. 

xxxil. 35 :¢. X. 30 oldapev tov eimovra. Comp. Rom. 
LLG 

xO:0:91l, A) 2 Os 54 BC) 


xxxii. 43 (LXx.); comp. Ps. xevii. 7 : ¢. 1. 6 Aéyeu. 


ro. 2 Sam. vil. 14: ¢. i. 5 kat radu [etrev]. Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 18 ; 


15. — 


iG, = 


18% — 
19. — 


20. — 


21. = 


22. — 


23. — 


24. Prov. 


Apocsxxt. 7. 

vill. 17 f£.: ¢. ii, 13 Kat modu [déyor]. 

Xxxl 31 f. : ©. viii, 8 ff. peuddpevos A€yer [0 Kuptos]. 
C. X. 15 paptupel TO rvedpa TO dyLov. 

ii. 6: ¢ xii. 26 ff. ériyyeATar A€ywr. 

ii, 7:0. 5 tim etmev...; ¢. v. 5 6 Xadyoas pos avTov 
(comp. vil. 28). Comp. Acts iv. 25 ff.; Apoe. ii. 27; 
SU, Kose XIV Te kik LS 

vill. 5 ff: c. ii. 6 ff. dveaptipato b€ mov tus. Comp. 
Eph. i. 22. 

xxii. 22: & Ui. 11 f. od« eraucydverat [0 aytalwy] aded- 
hovs avrovs KaNeiv. 

xl. 6 fh : c& x. 5 ff eicepyopevos eis Tov KOcpov 
Neyer. 

xlv. 6 f.: ¢. 18 £ mpos dé rov viv [A€yer]. 

xev. 7 ff. : ¢. i. 7 ff. Neyer to wvedpua 76 ayvov. c. iv. 1 ff. 
Kaus elpnkev [o Geos}. 

cli. 25 ff. : c. i. 10 ff Kal [mpos tov vidy Ayer]. 

civ. 4: ¢. 1.7 A€ye. 

Cx. I: G i. 13 mpos tiva...elpnxey; (comp. Vill. I, 3; 
x. 12 f.). Comp. Matt. xxii, 44 and parr.; Acts 
ligas 

CX. 4: GV. 6, 10 A€yer [6 Oeds]; (vi. 20); ¢. vil. 11 ff, 21 
dud Tod A€yovTos. 

ii ir f.:c xi 5 f. aris (9 mapaxdnors) diadéyerat. 
Comp. Apoe. iil. 19. 


To these must be added the following passages which are used 


verbally though not formally quoted : 


25. Gen. 


RIV 7ompes Vala Toft 
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Bene hae EXE.) :<Ce 1X.-20. 

Oe NOM Xi, 7) 3) C. til. Tf 

Bowral; i, 3 f): ¢:.x. 37. | Comp; Gal. 1-11; Rom, 17. 

ZO ise CKVIMS 6s Cy X10, 6. 

Besides these quotations there are many passages with clear Allusions. 
reminiscences of the language of the uxx. and references to the 
contents of the Old Testament. 


Ciera res gt Sn eae ate sae ae Ag SCLC 
ae evi ES by ie eee ee B: wa ie So (CaO 
[— iv. 4: “ft = i. We Beet Ca, SeA'| 
— V; 24: ae se a 4 Ciexipen i: 
2S aie Beep O.4 tte Eee tie ee CAXLgOnG 
—s xiv, 17 ff: aia ae as CaViL fi. 
SP Sah See = oe ee CoReLy, 
a OKT te Ae ad ae eG xini2 
ee KXAN) re nop ar Bee Gi X1.p13 
— XXV. 33: ; sae Cy Xily £6 
— x\lvii. 31 (differs from Hebr.): ... C xin 2k 
[D5 eae Va i eae 5 a hp CrxLe23)) 
Kit 21 fl: Be se Rr Coie abet s: 
a? 0 hae ee ‘aie 8 eg a eee 71 
fe AX. 3BO,2 0 Pe ee a2 fix, 13] 
——_ xix. 10+) Deut, ¥; 23.25 1.2 0... Ce xin 16 
S| RRVANIS FE sn abe bop ee pb. Gish, 
[— xxx. Io: dine a ee We Me dentb al 
Vey Vals, B25 8 ES yCXVa (CVE) 172) Colts is 
== S87, B, 122 sie Tee ser Se MALE NALS 
— xvi18: .. ns sie de Cis tet 
— xVl 27: ... ies a Be GeXie D1; 13 
NGM XU es an i we a6 Chit th 
a IMS OF ad ie es ue dey i Co 
— xvi. 38: ... oe ae wi ep Ceait. 3 
[— xvii. 8; xix. 9: ie Fee Cid. 4, 13] 
= xxiv. 6 (differs from.Hebr.): ... Poe Cavill, 62 


Ww, thy, ae ay Poe ie ce c. xii, 18 f. 
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Deut. i%.24:5 422 a i an He. MC. E29 
—" 1%. 100 ees pie sn ee Ca xibece 
f= Sat OB ~ suc ee ne nah sgt | CeO 
— xXxix, 1o: Sa sae dss oy hepa Gs 
IIE Saal, 14 : i Be ney Bon, = OR 2 
—=) |-- 20 5 nae fh 12a) ROPER 
— xxxv3 (comp. Prov, iv, 26)2 G2 itd MCS aes 
== ‘delhi, a ¢ or ane sa 32 2h Tie 
— xlv. 17: oie re es atk CuVenO 
Se lbh 32). oc ae vee ane Bap. G5 1s BS 
== Ibeth, wig Ihe @¢ bs ve Cy anil, 6 
(Damn yvilae2/2 awe a Sas we Fame Os 5A, 
Hos. xiv. 2 (comp. Is. lvii. 19 Hebr.) : aman ais 
Zech. vi. 11 fi. : ae aa +. aoe Cy X20 
SS i Poon 58 aun oe @. X111._20 
Ps.g0 leis; 6 Uxxsix,5o)eo ee oh sie) SCLC: 
—— XXXiv. 14: sae ssh ads ono Gh Seimle h 
| IRON, the PIS boc SA i Bae eee CE en 
i Distribu- Reckoning direct quotations and allusions there are 
i te Quotations Allusions 
i Pentateuch 12 33 
Historical Books I —_ 
Prophets 
Tsaiah I 7 
Jeremiah I =. 
Daniel — I 
Hosea — I 
Habakkuk 1 ss 
Zechariah — 2 
Haggai I — 
In all 4 II 
Psalms II : 2 
Proverbs I I 
29 47 
General 


aes Several reflections at once arise from this enumeration. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE EPISTLE. 


1. Of the twenty-nine passages quoted twenty-three are taken 
from the Pentateuch and the Psalms; the fundamental Law, and 
the Book of common devotion. 

The absence of detailed illustrations from the history of the 
kingdom, and the fewness of the references to the teaching of the 


prophets, are both striking facts. 


2. On the other hand no difference is stated or implied as to 
the authority of the Books which are quoted. All are placed upon 
the same level. All are, so to speak, ‘Law.’ Compare 1 Cor. 
Xlv. 21 év 7G vouw (Isaiah) ; John x. 34; xv. 25 év 7d vopw (Psalms) ; 


John xii. 34; Rom. iii. 19. 


3. It is yet more remarkable that, with two exceptions (2 Sam. 
vil. 14; Is. vil. 17 f.), all the primary passages which are quoted to 
illustrate the true nature of the Person and Work of Christ are 
taken from the Psalms. No direct prophetic word is quoted. Nor 
again is anything quoted from the Prophets on the inefficiency of 
ritual sacrifices. The use made of the symbolism of the Mosaic 


worship is essentially distinct. 


4. The large proportion of passages taken verbally from the 
Greek Psalter points to the familiar use of the Book both by the 
writer and by the readers. Under this aspect the absence of verbal 
coincidences with the Psalms apart from quotations from them is 


remarkable. 


s. Of the twenty-nine passages which are reckoned as direct 
quotations twenty-one are peculiar to the writer of the Epistle. Of 
the remaining eight one is quoted also in the Synoptic Gospels and 
in St Paul (Ps. cx. 1)s one by St Stephen (Ex. xxv. 1, 40): two by 
St Paul (Acts, Eph.), and in the Apocalypse (2 Sam. vil. 14; 
Ps, ii. 7): four by St Paul in the Acts and in his Epistles 
(Gen. xxi, 12; Deut. xxxii. 35; Ps, viii. 5 ff; Hab. ii. 3 f.). 

There are no quotations from the Apocryphal Books of the Greek 
Bible, though the incidents described in 2‘ Mace. vi. vil. are 


referred to (Hebr. x1. 35). 
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It would be of great interest to determine, if there were adequate 
evidence, how far the quotations are connected with the Lessons or 
Psalms of particular days. None of the quotations from the Psalms are 
taken from the Psalms known to have been appointed for use on the 
successive days of the week in the Temple (Pss. xxiv., xlviii., Ixxxii., 
xciy., Ixxxi., xcii.), nor from the Lesser (Pss. cxiii—exviii.) or Greater 
(exx.—exxxvi.) or Daily Hallel (cxlvi.—cl.). Comp. Gritz, Monatschrift f: 
Gesch. u. Wissenschaft d. Judenthums 1878, 217 ff.; 1879, 193 ff. 


ii. The mode of citation. 


The quotations are without exception made anonymously. There 
is no mention anywhere of the name of the writer (iv. 7 is no 
exception to the rule). ; 

God is presented as the speaker through the person of the 
prophet, except in the one place where He is directly addressed 
(ii. 6 ff. dieuapr’pato S€ mov Tis); e.g. 

i. 5 ti yop <imev (sc. 6 Oeds) (Ps. ii. 7); 1. 7 A€yer (Ps. civ. 4); 
13 eipynxev (Ps. cx. 1); V. 5 0 AaAyjoas zpos avrov (Ps. ii. 7). 

In two places the words are attributed to Christ. 

ii, II, 13 ov érauryxvverar adeApovs adtovs Kadeiv éywv (Ps. 
XXll, 22); x. 5 ff. eicepxomevos eis TOV Kdopov A€yel...toTE eipyKev (Ps. 
xO: i1,). 

In two other places the Holy Spirit specially is named as the 
speaker : 

ili. 7 ff. Kadws A€yer 7d Tvedpa TO ayvov (Ps. xev. 7 ff); x. 15 
paptupe ypiv Kal 70 mvedpa TO aytov (Jer. xxxi, 31 ff.), Comp. ix. 8 
tovto SnAodvTos TOU TvEvpaTos TOU ayiov. 

But it is worthy of notice that in each of these two cases the 
words are also quoted as the words of God (iv. 7; viii. 8). 

This assignment of the written word to God, as the Inspirer of 
the message, is most remarkable when the words spoken by the 
prophet in his own person are treated as divine words, as words 
spoken by Moses : 

i, 6 (Deut. xxxii, 43); iv. 4; comp. vv. 5, 7, 8 (Gen. ii. 2); 


x. 30 (Deut. xxxil. 36); and 
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by Isaiah : 
as (Se vall: 229! f,); 
Compare also xiii. 5 (Deut. xxxi. 6), 


Generally it must be observed that no difference is made between No 
4 lift 
the word spoken and the word written. For us and for all ages the Pan an 
the word 
spoken 


The record is the voice of God; and as a necessary consequence 224 
written. 


record is the voice of God. 


the record is itself living. It is not a book merely. It has a vital 
connexion with our circumstances and must be considered in 


connexion with them. The constant use of the present tense in 


é 


quotations emphasises this truth: 

ee > . f: tal / 

ll. II ovK émaroxvvetar...kadeiv, A€ywr. 
ADA \ , \ a \¢ 

lil, 7 KaOds A€yer TO TvEtpa TO ayLov. 
Xli. 5 qrls Ypiv...dvadéyera. 

Comp. xii. 26 émyyyeAtar Neyo. 


There is nothing really parallel to this general mode of quotation No 
llel t 
in the other books of the N.T. Where the word Aé€ye occurs Dae. cae 
f in other 
parts of 
the N.T. 


elsewhere, it is for the most part combined either with the name o 
the prophet or with ‘Scripture’: e.g. 
Rom. x. 16 “Hoaias déyer. 
— x. 19 Mwvojs réEyeu. 
— xi g Aaveid A€yen. 
— iv. 3 7 ypady A€ye. 
— ix. 17 Aéya 7 ypady &e. 
When God is the subject, as is rarely the case, the reference is 
to words directly spoken by God : 
2 Cor. vi. 2. Aéyer yap (0 Geds). 
Rom. ix. 15 76 Mwvoe? Aéyes. 
——— 25 &v TH ‘Done A€yen. 
Compare Rom. xv. 9—11 (yéypamrac...éyet... Hoaias héyer). The 
two passages in the Epistle to the Ephesians (vay SiyVs 14 S00 
Aéyer) appear to be different in kind. 
This ‘ personal’ character of citation is the more significant when Rie 
it is remembered how frequent elsewhere (in St Paul for example) are phrase ‘it 


the forms (kaOus) yéypamra: (16 times in the Epistle to the Romans), legrtteng 
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1) -ypady Aéyer, and the like, which never occur in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; and whereas St Paul not unfrequently quotes the words of 
God as ‘Scripture’ simply (¢.g. Rom. ix. 17), it has been seen that 
in this Epistle prophetic words recorded in Scripture are treated as 
‘words of God.’ 
Nor can it be maintained that the difference of usage is to be 
explained by the difference of readers, as being Jews, for in the 
Gospels yéyparra: is the common formula (nine times in St 
Matthew). 
No antici- In connexion with this belief in the present, personal, voice of 
AT. a God in the O.T. it may be noticed that there is no indication of any 
anticipation of a written N.T. The record of Christ’s Coming is 
spoken of as traditional: ii. 3 f., though the authority of the Apostles 
is implied (€@<Baw6y), as that which had been justified by the 


experience of life. 


A partial The method of citation on which we have dwelt is peculiar to 

ae the Epistle among the writings of the New Testament; but it is 

ae ee interesting to notice that there is in the Epistle of Clement a partial 

ae correspondence with it. Clement generally quotes the Lxx, 
anonymously. He attributes the prophetic words to God (15, 21, 
46); to Christ (16, 22); to the Holy Word (13, 56); to the Holy 
Spirit (13, 16). But he also, though rarely, refers to the writers 
(26 Job; 52 David), and to Books (57 Proverbs, ‘the all-virtuous 
Wisdom’); and not unfrequently uses the familiar form yéyparrat 
(14, 39 &c.). The quotations in the Epistle of Barnabas are also 
commonly anonymous, but Barnabas mentions several names of the 
sacred writers, and gives passages from the Law, the Prophets and 
the Psalms with the formula ‘the Prophet saith’ (vi. 8; 25 4, 6). 

il. The Text of the Quotations. 
ae The text of the quotations agrees in the main with some form of 
nae the present text of the xxx. This will be seen from a brief review 


from the ©! those quotations which seem to be more than passing allusions to 


LXX. phrases and details of the Old Testament. In two cases however it 
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is possible that adaptations of Scriptural language used by the 
writer (9, 10) were taken from a written source. Compare Dr 
Hatch, Lssays on Bablical Greek, Essay v., pp. 203 ff. 

1. Gen. ii. 2: Hebr. iv. 4 (elpyxev yap rov). The subject (6 Geds) 
is added and év (before 77 nuépa) as in many 
MSS. of txx. Otherwise the words agree with 
Lxx. text. “Epywy answers to a sing. noun in 
the original. 

2. — xiv. 17 f.: Hebr. vi. 1 ff Not expressly quoted. The 
text agrees with Lxx., which agrees with Hebr. 

3-5 — xxi. 12: Hebr. xi. 18 (€AadA76y). Agrees verbally with 
LXX., which agrees with Hebr. 

4. — xxii. 16 f.: Hebr. vi. 13 £ (6 Geos...duoce...Acywr). 
Lxx. and Hebr. (zAyOvva) 76 orépya cov for ce. 

5. Ex. xix. 13: Hebr. xii. 20 (7d dtacreAAdpevov). A free 
quotation. 

6. — xxiv. 8: Hebr. ix. 20 (Aéywv). The text gives ér- 
erethato for d€Gero, Geds for Kvptos, tovTo for isov 
against Lxx. and Hebr. 

7. — xxv. 40: Hebr. vill. 5 (dyciv). The text gives decxévra, 
as in some MSS. of uxx. for dederypévov. The 
LXX. agrees with the Hebr. 

8. Num. xii. 7: Hebr. iii. 2, 5,6. Not expressly quoted. The 
text agrees with the Lxx., which agrees with 
Hebr. 

9. Deut. xxxi. 6, 8: Hebr. xiii. 5 (eipyxev). °Avo an unusual word 
in the text and in the Lxx. Comp. Gen. xxviii. 
TS 3h Osh. 1.55. 

Io. — xxxii. 35: Hebr. x. 30 (rov eimdvra). The quotation, 
which occurs again verbally in Rom. xii. 19, 


differs from Lxx., and is nearer to Hebr. 


It. — xxxii. 36: Hebr. x. 30 (rov <imdvra). Agrees with Lxx. 
and Hebr. 
12. — xxxii. 43: Hebr. i. 6 (Aéye), Not in Hebr. Comp. Ps 


xcvi. (xevii.) 7. 
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16. 


ry, 


18. 


19. 


rOe 


20. 


22. 


22 


24. 


2 Sam. 


Ps. 


Proy. 
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vii. 14: Hebr, i. 5 (trey). Agrees with Lxx. and 
Hebr. 

ii. 7: Hebr. i. 5 (efmev); v. 5 (6 Aadyoas). Agrees with 
Lxx. and Hebr. 

viii, 5 ff: Hebr, ii. 5 ff (Suepaprdparo dé mov tis Aéywr). 
Text agrees with Lxx., omitting first clause of 
v. 7, and this agrees with Hebr. 

xxii. (xxi.) 22: Hebr. ii, 12 (Aéywv). Text gives arayycho 
for 8unynoopo. of uxx, The Lxx. agrees with 
Hebr, 

xl (xxxix.) 6—8: Hebr, x. 5—r10 (Aéye). Differs 
considerably from Hebr., agreeing with Lxx. 
verbally except in reading ov« evddxnoas for ovK 
nTNTAs. 

xly. (xliv.) 6 £: Hebr. i. 8 f, (Neyer). Agrees with Lxx. 
and Hebr. 

xey. (xciv.) 7—11: Hebr, iii. 7 ff (Aéyer ro rvetpa ro 
aywov). The connexion in v. 10 is altered. 
Otherwise the text agrees substantially with 
Alex, text of Lxx. and differs in v. 10 from 
Hebr, 

Xcyil, (kev) 7a) See Deut. cocxiimgs: 

cii, (ci.) 25 ff.: Hebr. i. ro ff. (Aéyer). Agrees with Lxx., 
differmg in several slight points from Hebr, (kar’ 
apxds, kal (weet), éAigeis, Exetovow). 

civ. (ciil.) 4. Hebr. i 7 (Aéyer). Cod, A reads with 
text rupds prdya. Agrees with Lxx. and Hebr. 

ex. (cix.) 1. Hebr. i. 13 (elpyxe). Agrees with Lxx. 
and Hebr. 

cx, (cix.) 4. Hebr. v. 6 (Aéyet); vii. 7, 21 (uaprupel, 6 
déeywv). Agrees with Lxx. and Hebr. 

exvill, (cxvii,) 6. Hebr. xiii. 6. Not expressly quoted. 
Agrees with Lxx. and Hebr. 

ii. 11 f.: Hebr. xii. 5 f. (iris duadéyerar). Text gives 


ma.oevet for éXeyyer and so A. Differs from Hebr. 
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20.18. vill, 17 f.: Hebr. ii. 13 (Aéywv), Agrees with Lxx. 
and Hebr. 

27. Jerem. xxxi. (xxxviii.) 31 ff: Hebr. viii. 8 ff. (Aéyer). Comp. c. 
x. 15 ff. The text agrees very closely with Lxx. 
and differs greatly from Hebr. in v. 32. See 
Note. 

28. Hab. ii. 3, 4: Hebr. x. 37 f. Not expressly quoted. The 
text agrees with Lxx., differing from Hebr. 

29. Hagg. ii. 6: Hebr. xii. 26 ff. (Aéywv). The quotation is 
somewhat free, differing from Hebr. 


Summarising the results of this enumeration we find that of the General 


: results. 
quotations 


1. Fifteen quotations agree with the Lxx. where the Lxx. 
agrees with the: Hebrew; 2, 3, 7, 8, TI, 13, 14, 15) 16,<18, 21, 22, 
Dek Dh Ploy 

2. Eight quotations agree with the Lxx. where it differs from 
the Hebrew : (1), 17, 19, (20), 25, 27, 28, (29). 

3. Three quotations differ from the Lxx. and from the 
Hebrew: 4, 6, 10. 

4. Three passages are free renderings of the sense of the words 
referred to: 5, (9), (12). 

Nothing need be said on the quotations in the first group. The 
quotations in the second group offer several points of interest, for 
use is made of peculiarities of the Lxx, rendering in (17) Ps. xl. 
(xxxix.) 6—8 capa d€ karnpriow pou, (28) Hab. il, 3 f. éav vrooreiAnrar, 
(29), Hagg. ii. 6 ére ama and (25) Prov. ili, 11 f. paoreyot. 

In the third group one quotation, (10) Deut. xxxii, 35, is found 
in exactly the same form in Rom. xii, 19; and so also (g) Deut. 
xxxi. 6, 8 occurs in the same form in Philo, de confus. ling. § 32 
(i. p. 430 M.). 

Two conclusions appear to follow from the facts : 

1. The writer regarded the Greek Version as authoritative ; and, 
it may be added, he nowhere shews any immediate knowledge of the 


Hebrew text. 


a 
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2. Certain adaptations and combinations of Scriptural language 
passed into currency, and came to be treated as phrases of Scripture. 
The two phrases used in the Epistle may have already found a place 
in some popular manual. 

Compare Matt. xv. 8 (true text) with Clem. R. i. 15 (Is. xxix. 
13); Barn. ii. with Just. M. Dial. 114 (a combination of Jer. i. 13 
and Is. xvi. 1). The quotation in 1 Cor. ii. 9 (Is. lxiv. 4) is to be 
thus explained. 

For (12) Deut. xxxii. 43 (LXx.) see note on 1. 6. 


iv. Interpretation. 


General It has been already observed in the course of the notes that the 


view. 


writer of the Epistle everywhere assumes that there is a spiritual 
meaning in the whole record of the Old Testament. This deeper 
sense is recognised in the history both personal (vii. 1 ff.) and national 
(iv. 1 ff): in the Mosaic ritual (ix. 8): in the experience of typical 
characters (ii. 13); and in the general teaching (ii. 6 ff). Every 
detail in the record is treated as significant ; and even the silence 
of the narrative suggests important thoughts (vii. 3). 

Generally it may be said that Christ and the Christian 
dispensation are regarded as the one end to which the Old Testament 
points and in which it finds its complete accomplishment, not as 
though the Gospel were the answer to the riddle of the Law (as is 
taught in the Letter of Barnabas: see Introd. § x111.), but as being 
the consummation in life of that which was prepared in life. Those 
therefore who acknowledged Jesus as the Christ, when they realised 
His Nature, could not fail to see that He had abrogated the 
outward system of Judaism by fulfilling it, 

It follows that the historical truth of the Scriptural records is 
everywhere guarded, but the recorded facts are treated as ‘signs,’ 
and the believer is led to see in them a fuller meaning as the course 
of life is unfolded. The records are not changed, but men are changed 


by gaining deeper insight into nature and history. 
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The use which the author makes of Holy Scripture is, in other 
words, not dialectic or rhetorical, but interpretative. The quotations 
are not brought forward in order to prove anything, but to 
indicate the correspondences which exist between the several stages 
in the fulfilment of the Divine purpose from age to age. The 
Christian faith is assumed, and on this assumption the Hebrews 
are taught to recognise in the Old Testament the foreshadowings of 
that growing purpose which the Gospel completes and crowns. 
This being so, the object of the writer is not to shew that Jesus 
fulfils the idea of the Christ, and that the Christian Church fulfils 
the idea of Israel, but, taking this for granted, to mark the relation 
in which the Gospel stands to the Mosaic system, as part of one 
Divine whole. Looking back therefore over the course of the Divine 
discipline of humanity, outlined in the Old Testament, he indicates 
how Christ, Lawgiver and Priest, fulfilled perfectly the offices which 
Moses (c. iii), Aaron (c. v.) and Melchizedek (ce. vii.) held in typical 
and etary forms; and yet more than this, how as Man He 
fulfilled the destiny of fallen man through suffering (c. ii). In 
regard to God, the whole history of the Bible is, according to the 
teaching of the Apostle, a revelation of the progress of the un- 
changing method of salvation through which creation is carried to 
its issue. In regard to man, it is a revelation of the necessity and 
the power of faith, by which he attains to a realisation of the 
eternal and the unseen, through suffering and failure, in fellowship 
with the Christ (Hebr. xi. 26). 

These general remarks require to be justified in somewhat fuller 
detail. The affirmation of the correspondence of the many stages of 
life according to that which we speak of as the Divine plan contains, 
as has been already said, the principle which regulates the whole 
interpretation of Scripture in the Epistle. This principle is 
plainly laid down in the opening words which announce that there is 
a Divine education of the world. Little by little men are brought 
to the end for which they were designed, now in one way and now 
in another. The final revelation in Him Who is Son was preceded 
by other revelations in many parts and in many modes. From the 


W. H. 31 
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first, in our language of time, there was an end answering to the 
beginning: a consummation answering to creation: a destiny of 
humanity answering to its nature. God appointed His Son heir of 
all things, through Whom He also made the world. In Scripture then 
we are taught to see how the Son—Son of God and Son of man— 
reached His heritage in spite of the self-assertion of man whose 
nature He took to Himself, 

1. The significant connexion in which the writer of the Epistle 
places the fulfilment of man’s destiny with the record of creation 
suggests a most pregnant figure of the purpose of God for the being 
whom He made in His own image (Gen. i. 27). God promised to 
man ‘to enter into His (own) rest’ (Ps. xcv. 11). The rest of God 
is symbolised by that ‘Sabbath’ which followed the Hexaemeron 
(Gen. ii. 1—3). Nothing therefore less than such a rest of communion 
with God can satisfy the capacity of man. Each partial and limited 
rest points forward to that which is more complete and more far- 
reaching. Each promise fulfilled brings the sense of a larger 
promise, The promises connected with the possession of Canaan (for 
example) quickened a hope of far greater blessings than the actual 
possession gave (Gen. xvii. 8; Lev. xxvi. 4—12; comp. 1 Cor. x. 1 ff.). 
And we are constrained still to say, whatever may have been 
attained: there remaineth a Sabbath-rest for the people of God 
(Hebr. iv. 9). But this ‘Sabbath-rest,’ the ‘rest of God,’ can only 
be enjoyed by those who, as the issue of their discipline, have gained 
the Divine ‘likeness’ (Gen. i. 26). In this condition therefore is 
involved the necessity for the long education of the world, of which 
the Old Testament is the comprehensive summary." 

Meanwhile, during the time of growth, of education, of training, 
of discipline, there remain for the support and for the guidance of 
men the two thoughts of ‘the inheritance’, and of ‘the promise.’ 
The idea of ‘inheritance’ is that of possession marked by the 
fulness of right which rests upon the personal position of the heir. 


1 Little is said in the Epistle of the relation of Nature to man in regard to 
the fulness of his hope (Rom, viii. 18 f.), but the ‘parables of nature’ in c. vi. 


7 f., pointing to Gen. i. 11 f.; iii. 17 f., indicate the connexion between man 
and his realm. 
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Because the heir is what he is, he vindicates his right to that which 
he claims or holds (compare Additional Note on vi. 12), 

The heirship of man to the Divine blessing answering to his The 
nature is founded on God’s purpose in creation, on the gift of His ype 
image with the power of attaining to His likeness. But we are 
conscious of disorder and corruption. We shrink from that holy 
Presence in which alone is perfect rest. We lack the qualification 
of heirs, The normal growth of man into the Divine likeness has 
been interrupted. Hence, lest it should seem that the Divine destiny 
of man had been made void by man’s self-will, it has been confirmed 
by the promise in which God has repeated His counsel of love (iv. 1; 

Bers Sevil) 65 Vill. GS UXITS $:x,°23 7930 5-R1s ON 155.7 7:5, Ril 26); 

This promise confirming the heirship carries with it the 
certainty of final victory (i. 13; x. 13, 36 f.). 

2. The fulfilment of the Divine purpose for man necessarily 2. The 


: 2 ° course of 
required a long preparation, Even if he had not fallen he would its 


have needed the discipline of life to reach the divine likeness through as 
a free moral growth. The sinless Son of man ‘learnt obedience’ 
(v. 8.) As it is, the necessity of discipline is twofold. Divine 
gifts have to be exercised: and human failures have to be repaired. 
The capacities and needs of man have to be revealed and satisfied. 
Thus the purpose of God for man indicated in creation is wrought 
out in two ways, by that which we may speak of as a natural growth 
through the unfolding of the life of the nations, and by a special 
discipline. Both elements are recognised in the Epistle. Melchize- 
dek is set forth as the representative of the natural growth of man 
in fellowship with the Divine spirit. The revelation to Israel (the 
‘Law’) is interpreted as the special preparation and foreshadowing 
of a fellowship of man with God, in spite of sin and death. 

(a) The appearance of Melchizedek is of deep interest from the (a) The 
point which he occupies in the religious history of the world. ‘The ue 
King of Salem,’ ‘the Priest of the Most High God’ comes forward Seas 
suddenly at a time of decisive change (Gen. xiv. 17 ff.), and then he 
passes away from the record of Scripture. His name does not occur 
again in the O, T. except in the phrase of the Psalm which is quoted 
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by the writer of the Epistle (Ps. cx. 4); and he is mentioned in the 
New Testament only in this Epistle. But the significance of his 
single appearance is unmistakeable. He stands out as the repre- 
sentative of the original revelation, of the primitive and normal 
relation of God and man, still preserved pure in some isolated tribe. 
He is a high-priest, so to speak, of men, of humanity, and not of a 
chosen race. He does not derive his office, so far as the record 
shews, from any special appointment. He is, as he appears in the 
history of revelation, ‘without father, without mother, without 
genealogy’ (vii. 3). In him also civil and religious life appear in 
their true unity, as they must be finally united (comp. Zech. vi. 13). 
Abraham marks a new departure, the beginning of a new discipline 
resting on a personal call (Gen. xii. 1). Experience had shewn 
(Gen. xi.) that the natural development of the Divine life had been 
fatally interrupted. ‘But before the fresh order is established we 
‘have a vision of the old in its superior majesty ; and this on the eve 
‘of disappearance gives its blessing to the new. So the past and 
‘the future meet, the one bearing witness to an original communion 
‘of God and man which had been practically lost, the other pointing 
‘forward to a future fellowship to be established permanently 
‘without the possibility of loss. At the same time the name of the 
‘God of the former revelation and of the God of the later revelation 
‘are set side by side, and identified (Gen. xiv. 22 ; comp. Deut. xxxii. 
‘$f. (p. 199; Additional Note on vii. 1.) 

(b) The (6) But it is on the special revelation of God through Israel and 


ial : : 
hidoipline the Christ that the writer of the Epistle chiefly dwells. This falls 


through 
Israel and 


the Christ, ‘aves’ which sum up for us the Divine history of the world, ‘this 


into two great divisions, corresponding essentially with the two 


age’ (‘these days’) and ‘the age to come’ (vi. 5). God spake ‘an the 
prophets’ and then ‘at the end of these days,’ at the close of the 
first age, He spake in Him who is Son (i. 1, 2a). 

(a) in the (2) The special preparatory revelation of God is described in 


old Dis- ' 
pensation, Words which cannot be quoted too often rodvepds Kal rokutpérws 


and / e \ , a a 
mada 0 Oeds AaAjoas Tots watpacw év Tots mpopyrais...(eAaAnoev 


nuiy...); and it is of interest to notice that in his main argument the 
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writer dwells by name on the three men who mark the three great 
epochs in the Divine history, Abraham (vi, 13; vii. 1 ff.), Moses 
(i. 2 ff; vil. 14; viii. 5; ix. 19; x. 28; xii. 21), and David (iv. 7); 
while in his outline of the victories of faith he continues the record 
through the primitive fathers of mankind, the Patriarchs, the Law- 
giver and the Conqueror, the Judges, the Prophets, to the heroes of 
a later age in the last great struggle against heathen tyranny 
(xi. 35). 

Thus the Epistle brings out clearly step by step that the advance 
towards the realisation of the inheritance of the promises is made 
through long-suffering and faith (vi. 12). Or, to put the truth in 
another light, the teaching of the O. T. as a whole is a perpetual 
looking forward. Under the symbols of earth spiritual thoughts are 
indicated. Canaan becomes as it were, a sacrament of the Divine 
Presence and Indwelling (c. iv. 8 f.; Lev. xxvi. 4—12): the Kingdom, 

a Sacrament of a Divine Sovereignty. Compare c. xi. 13, 26, 39 f.; 
Matt. v. 5; xxv. 34; Jamesil. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 9. 

(8) The final revelation év vig—in Him who is not prophet only @) ae the 
but Son—is recognised at once in its essential completeness and in its 
progressive unfolding to men according to their power of apprehen- 
sion. God ‘spake’ (édaAyoev) with one absolute message on the 
verge of the New Order (i. 2), and He speaks still from heaven 
(xii. 25), not to give any new gospel but to guide men to the fuller 
understanding of that which they have received. In this sense the 
old words ‘to-day if ye will hear His voice’ have a direct application 
to Christians in every age (iii. 15), especially if it be a period of 
outward change. There is danger still lest a natural reverence for 
the Old should deprive believers of sympathetic sensibility for fresh 
visions of the one Truth. 

In this comprehensive view of the whole course of revelation the The 
writer necessarily dwells almost exclusively upon the past. He does oer 
not attempt to trace the future action of the powers of the world to ence 
come which he has realised: it is enough to point out how the Divine Israel. 
end, the coming of the new age, was reached. This history offers a 


figure of that which, as we may expect, still awaits us. Looking 
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back we can see, written for our instruction, how God was pleased to 
use for the fulfilment of His will both the society and the individual, 
and how He endowed both in due measure with the gifts of the 
Spirit. We recognise in the revelation which is recorded in the Old 
Testament the work of the Messianic nation, ‘the people of God, 
‘the Church’ (Ex. xix. 5 f.), and the work of the personal Messiah, 
typified on the one side by the Davidic king and on the other side 
by the afflicted and faithful servant of the Lord (comp. Jer. xxxil. 16; 
xxiii. 6). Both factors in the accomplishment of the counsel of God 
must be taken into account. Both are marked in their main 
outlines in the Epistle. 

(a) In dealing with the work of the Messianic nation the 
writer of the Epistle emphasises the three great stages in the 
determination of their privileges and their office: i. The original 
promise; ii. The discipline of the Law; iii. The new promise. These 
three crises mark three special forms of the Divine Covenant 
(Dispensation), by which God has been pleased to enter into a living 
fellowship with His people, the Covenant of grace, the Covenant 


of works, and the final Covenant of Divine fellowship based on perfect 


knowledge and sympathy (for d:a0jxn see vii. 22 note). 


i, The promise to Abraham is given in its final form, when it 
was repeated ‘with an oath’ after the surrender of Isaac (c. vi. 13). 
Only the first clause is quoted, but the whole is necessarily carried 
with it. In xi. 8 ff. the salient points in Abraham’s life of faith are 
noticed, and the great end for which he looked: the city that hath the 
foundations. It was for this the nation was to be disciplined. 

ii, But it is natural that the writer should speak chiefly of the 
Law, as moulding day by day the religious life of the Israelite; and 
specially, in view of the failures of men, he seeks to interpret the 
Levitical ritual as a provisional system for atonement. The Taber- 
nacle with its characteristic institutions, divisions, limited approaches 
to God, was a parable he says for the time now present (ix. 9). It had 
lessons to teach. It witnessed to the needs of men; and yet 
the whole ritual which it embodied could not reach beyond the 
outward and visible (ix. 10, 13). Thus we see in the Epistle that the 
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Levitical system discharged a two-fold office. It had an educational 
value, as enforcing the great thoughts of Judaism; and it had also 
an immediate value, as dealing under the conditions of the Mosaic 
Covenant with the sins and weaknesses of the people of God. 
The latter function of the Law has been already touched upon The puri- 


in considering the provision which was made by the Levitical Sant 


power 
sacrifices for maintaining and restoring the outward Divine fellow- ce al 
ship with which it corresponded (p. 288). ordi- 


wan - nances, 
The educational value of the Levitical system is affirmed in the Their edu- 


Epistle both in respect of its general character (viii. 5 ; ix. 24), and ie a 
even in details (ix. 21, 23). As a ‘copy’ (vrdderyua) it could not but 


carry the thoughts of the devout worshipper to the archetype: as ‘a 
shadow’ it suggested the reality to which it bore witness. The 
ordinances testified with eloquent insistence to the two central facts 
of man’s inner life, that he is constrained to draw near to God, and 
that he has no free access to Him. In other words they kept before 
the faithful Israelite the essential conceptions of man’s destiny and 
man’s sin. 

These thoughts were brought out especially by the institutions of Especially 
the priesthood and the offerings. In both there was a recognition aed 
at once of a fundamental need of human life, and of the inadequacy rete 
of the manner in which it was met. The priests themselves had no 
inherent right to the privilege which they were allowed to exercise. 
They had no personal fitness for approach to the Divine Presence 
(vii. 27); and they had no continuance in the exercise of their office 
(vii. 23). The living offerings again were both irrational and 
- involuntary (x. 4), and alien in nature from those whom they 
represented. At the same time priests and offerings were fitted 
to keep alive the sense of an ideal Son of man who should ‘ walk 
with God’ according to the purpose of creation, and of a perfect 
sacrifice rendered in the glad obedience of life and death under the 
actual circumstances of humanity (vii. 16 ; x. 5 ff). 

The ‘Law’ is thus presented, according to St Paul’s image, 
as the ‘tutor’ (aadaywyds) appointed to lead men to Christ 


(Gal. iii. 24 ; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15), unto the freedom of mature life ; 
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to deepen the feeling of God’s righteousness and man’s sin, and at 
the same time to suggest the thought of forgiveness, through which 
that which was ‘naturally’ impossible was to be reached in due time, 
when a new Melchizedek once more in the dignity of a true manhood 
united for ever the elements of the fulness of life in one Person, as 
Priest and King. 

iii, This consummation was brought emphatically before Israel 
in a second promise when their first hopes had failed most signally. 
Looking out on national disruption, overthrow, captivity, the prophet 
declared that the purpose of God had not failed ; that a new Covenant 
would be established on grace and not on law, spiritual and not 
external, uniformly efficacious, bringing a complete forgiveness 
(vill. 7 ff). So at last Israel was to fulfil its priestly work for the 
nations to which it was called (Lev. xix. 2), and which for a time it 


could not face (Ex. xx. 19; Deut. v. 28). 


The comprehensiveness of the references to the record of the revelation 
in the Old Testament will appear in a tabular arrangement. 


i. The original promise. The Covenant of grace. Abraham: the 
Patriarchs. 
(a) Abraham. Gen. xxii. 16 f. (comp. xii. 3; xiii. 15 ff; xvii. 4 ff): 
Hebr. vi. 13 ff.; xi. 8 ff.: Gen. xxi. 12: Hebr. xi, 18. Comp. 
Gen. xxiii. 4: Hebr. xi. 13. Abraham offers an example of faith 
in self-surrender (xi. 8), patience (9 f.), influence (11 ff.), look- 
ing beyond the outward (9 ff.) and through death (17 ff.). 
(8) The patriarchs, to whom the promise was repeated, shewed 
Abraham’s faith (xi. 9; 20 ff.). 
More was implied in the promise than Abraham obtained 
(WELDS) ; 
Hence the full force of ‘a seed of Abraham’ (ii. 16 note). 


ii. The Law. The Covenant of works. Moses: Joshua. 
(a) The circumstances of the history. 
(1) The lessons of the Exodus. Ps. xev. 7 ff.; Hebr. iii. 7 ff. ; 
iv. 1 ff. 
A continuous revelation bringing with it a continuous trial 
(‘to-day’). 
(2) The giving of the Law. Ex. xix. 12 f.; Deut. iv. 11 f.: 
Hebr. xii. 18 fff. 
The awfulness of revelation. Physical terrors symbols of 
the spiritual. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 35 f.; Hebr. x. 30. 
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(3). The Covenant. Ex. xxiv. 8; Hebr. ix. 19 f.; x. 29. Comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 28. 
A Covenant ratified by death. 


(4) The Conquest. Hebr. xi. 30 f.; iv. 8. 
A sign of a truer rest. Gen. ii. 2. 
(8) The characteristics of the institutions. 


(1) The Tabernacle. Ex. xvi. 33; xxv. 40; xxvi. 33; XXX. 10; 
Hebr. viii. 5 f. ix. 1 ff. 
A copy and a shadow. 
(2) The Service. The Day of Atonement. ‘The Day.’ Lev. xvi.; 
FLCDE Vin 107; 1Xs,12 6 28 xX. Axil; TE, 13. 
Essentially provisional, representative, transitory. 
iii, The later promise. The Covenant of Divine fellowship. 


(a) The promise. Jer. xxxi. 31 ff.; Hebr. viii. 8 ff. ; x. 15. 
Forgiveness. Personal knowledge of God. 


(8) The conditions. Hagg. ii. 6 ; Hebr. xii. 26 ff. 
The eternal revealed through the removal of the temporal. 


All the quotations are peculiar to the Epistle except those referring to 
the promise to Abraham. 

Throughout it will be noticed that the words quoted are hints sufficient 
to recal to the reader the main thoughts of the passages referred to. 


(6) The fulfilment of the great prophetic promise of a dispensa- (b) The 
tion of Divine fellowship leads to the thought of the work of the yous 
personal Messiah. The nation is gathered up in its perfect repre- 
sentative: the ‘seed’ (many pi.) in the one ‘seed’ (sing.) (Gal. iii. 

16 and Bp Lightfoot’s note; 28 f. eis; Matt. ii. 15 ; for the history 
of the word ‘Christ’ see Addit. Note on 1 John v. 1). 

The personal Messiah is presented in the Epistle with singular 
completeness of portraiture. In no other Book of the New Testament 
is He shewn with equal fulness of delineation ; and each trait is 
connected with some preparatory sign in the Old Testament. In 
Him, as has been already indicated in part (Additional Note on ii. 

13), i. The Divine Son, ii. The Divine King, iii. The manifestation of 
God, iv. The Priest-King, v. The true Man, are perfectly united. He 
is all, satisfying every hope and every claim, without change or loss. 

i. The Divine Sonship of Christ is proclaimed at the beginning Different 

aspects of 


of the Epistle. By this He is distinguished from all earlier \fegsiah’s 


messengers of the will of God, and that in respect of His work for eke, 
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man and of His work for God (ii. 2), of His priesthood and of His 
sovereignty. 

ii, As Son in this unique sense Christ satisfies all the expec- 
tations which were stirred by the glory of the Davidic kingdom 
(iySets): 

iii. And yet more than this. He ‘through whom the world 
was made’ (v. 2) is identified with the ‘Lorn’ of the O. T. The 
Covenant with Israel finds its issue in the Incarnation (i. 10 ff.). 

iv. But the office of Christ goes beyond Israel. He fulfils as 
Priest-King the ethnic type of Melchizedek, in whom the highest 
authority in civil and religious life is seen united (i. 13; v. 6, 10; 
Vist20.;4yile 1.0 dep ecer cere 

v. And thus Christ, without the least derogation from His 
dignity, is recognised as a true man, who reaches through suffering 
the destiny of fallen humanity (ii. 6 ff.). In the accomplishment of 
this work, He fulfilled three marked types of different service, (a) the 
type of the king rising through sorest tribulation to his throne 
(ii. 11 f.), (6) the type of the prophet who kept his faith unshaken in 
the midst of judgments (ii. 13), and (c) the type of the servant who 
is able to do with perfect obedience the will of God which he knows 
with perfect understanding (x. 5 f.). 

By distinguishing and combining these different aspects of the 
work of Christ we can see how the manifold teachings of the past 
in life and in institutions were concentrated on the final revelation 
of the Gospel. They had their fulfilment at the Coming of the 
Christ; and no less the spiritual experiences of those to whom 
they were first given have an application to Christians still. What- 
ever of encouragement was written for Israel on the entrance into 
Canaan (c. xiii. 5), on the approach to the sanctuary (c. xiii. 6), 
in the prophetic delineation of the Messianic age (c. xii, 12 f.), and 
in the words of the wise (c. xii. 5 f.), was of force for the Hebrews 
in their crisis of trial and is of force for the Church in all time. 
Counsels of patience (c. x. 37 f.) and warnings of judgment (c. x. 27) 
from the Prophets and the Law are still addressed to those who are 


under a Divine discipline, In one sense the revelation given through 
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the Son is final and unchanging (c. x. 26), but its meaning is 
brought home to believers by a living voice, and we also must 
listen heedfully if haply the voice may sound in our ears ‘To-day’ 
with a fresh message for us (c. iii. 7 &.). 

It is unnecessary to add any comments on this general summary 
of the lessons which are based upon the quotations in the Epistle. 
It amply justifies the conclusions which were drawn from a, fuller 
examination of the quotations in the first two chapters (pp. 69 f.). 
It enables us to feel, as was said there, that the O. T. does not 
simply contain prophecies, but that it is one vast prophecy, in the 
record of national fortunes, in the ordinances of a national Law, in 
the expression of a national hope. Israel in its history, in its ritual, 
in its ideal, is a unique enigma among the peoples of the world, of 


which the Christ is the complete solution. 


The different aspects of the Christ which have been distinguished above 

are traced in a wide range of quotations. 

i. The Divine Sonship of the Christ. Ps.ii.7: Hebr.i.5;v. 5. 2 Sam. 
vii. 14: Hebr. i. 5. Deut. xxxii. 43 (Lxx): comp. Ps. xcvii. 7: 
Hebr. i. 6. 

His work for man and for God, and His final victory. Comp. Hab. ii. 
oie Hebr) x, 37. 
ii. The Christ the Sovereign of the Divine Kingdom. Ps. xly. 6 f.: 
Hebr. i 8 f. 
The King with His people. Comp. xii. 28. 

iii, The Christ, the revelation of the ‘the Father’ (the Lord). Ps. cii. 
25 ff.; Hebr.i. 100ff. 
The Son the Creator. Comp. i. 2 (xi. 3). 

iv. The Christ the Priest-King of humanity. Ps. cx. 1: Hebr. i. 13; 
x, 12 f.; Ps. ex. 4; Hebr.v. 6, 10; vi. 20; vii. 11 ff. 
The work of the Christ for the world. Comp. i, 2 KkAnpovoyos mayrav. 

y. The Christ the Son of man: true, perfect, representative man. 
Ps. viii. 5 ff.: Hebr. ii. 6 ff; Ps. xxii. 22: Hebr. ii. 11 f.; Ps. viii. 
17 f.: Hebr. ii. 13; Num. xii. 7: Hebr. iii. 1 ff.; Ps. ii. 7; Hebr. v. 5 ; 
Ps. xl. 6 ff.: Hebr. x. 5 ff. 

The Christ fulfils the destiny of man though fallen, and realises the 
types of king, prophet, lawgiver, high-priest, servant. 

The absence of references to Is, liii. is remarkable. 
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The broad principles of the interpretation of Scripture, and the 
view of the gradual unfolding of the counsel of God through the 
education of the nations and of the people, which are contained in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, are of present importance to ourselves. 
The lessons of the Old Testament to the Church—the lessons of 
the Law and the Prophets and the Psalms,—have not as yet been 
completely learnt. Each age must find in the Divine record new 
teaching. Our fathers were not in a position to learn the social 
lessons which the Old Testament contains for us. They could not 
distinguish the many sources from which precious fragments were 
brought together to contribute to its representative fulness. They 
could not compare the Sacred Books of Israel, either as to their 
contents or as to their history, with the Sacred Books of other 
nations. Fresh materials, fresh methods of inquiry, bring fresh 
problems and fresh trials. Difficulties of criticism press upon us 
now. It is well then to be reminded that there have been times 
of trial at least as sharp as our own. When the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written, it might have seemed that there was nothing 
for the Christian to do but either to cling to the letter of the 
Jewish Bible or to reject it altogether. But the Church was more 
truly instructed by the voice of the Spirit; and the answer to the 
anxious questionings of the first age which the Epistle contains has 
become part of our inheritance. We know now, with an assurance 
which cannot be shaken, that the Old Testament is an essential 
part of our Christian Bible. We know that the Law is neither a 
vehicle and a veil for spiritual mysteries, as Philo thought, nor a 
delusive riddle, as is taught in the Epistle of Barnabas (comp. 
Introd. § XIT.). We know this through the trials of other men. 

For that new ‘voice’ on which the Apostle dwells in the Letter 
was not heard without distressing doubts and fears and sad 
expectations of loss. Such indeed is the method of the discipline of 
God at all times. Many must feel the truth by their own experience 
in the present day, when, as it seems, He is leading His people 
towards a fuller apprehension of the character of the written word 


than has hitherto been gained. New voices of God are heard ‘to- 
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day’ as in old time, and there is still the same danger of neglecting 
to hear them. The Hebrews had determined in their own minds 
the meaning which the divine message should bear: they had given 
a literal and outward permanence to the institutions of the Old 
Covenant ; and when the voice came to them to leave that which 
they had identified with their noblest hopes, they were in danger of 
apostasy. 

It may still be so with us, and that too in respect to our view of The study 
the Old Testament. It is likely that study will be concentrated on Bi Lee 
the Old Testament in the coming generation. The subject is one of Bradt 


culties 
great obscurity and difficulty where the sources of information are Which 


scanty. Perhaps the result of the most careful inquiry will be to eines 
bring the conviction that many problems of the highest interest as 
to the origin and relation of the constituent Books are insoluble. 
But the student, in any case, must not approach the inquiry with the 
assumption—sanctioned though it may have been by traditional use 
—that God must have taught His people, and us through His people, 
in one particular way. He must not presumptuously stake the 
inspiration and the Divine authority of the Old Testament on any 
foregone conclusion as to the method and shape in which the records 
have come down to us. We have made many grievous mistakes in 
the past as to the character and the teaching of the Bible. The 
experience may stand us in good stead now. The Bible is the 
record, the inspired, authoritative record, of the Divine education of 
the world. The Old Testament, as we receive it, is the record of the 
way in which God trained a people for the Christ in many parts 
and in many modes, the record which the Christ Himself and His 
Apostles received and sanctioned. How the record was brought 
together, out of what materials, at what times, under what conditions, 
are questions of secondary importance. We shall spare no effort in 
the endeavour to answer them. Every result which can be surely 
established will teach us something of the manner of God’s working, 
and of the manner in which He provides for our knowledge of it. 
At the same time we must remember that, here as elsewhere, His 


ways in the fulfilment of His counsel are, for the most part, not as 
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our ways, but infinitely wider, larger, and more varied. And when 
we strive to realise them on the field of life, we must bear ourselves 
with infinite patience and reverence as scholars in Christ’s School, 
scholars of a Holy Spirit, Who is speaking to us as He spoke in old 
time. 

Whatever else may be obscure, the main outlines of the history 
of Israel appear to be unquestionable; and it is of the greatest 
moment for us as Christians to strive, as we may, to enter into the 
spirit of Judaism ; to study it not as a stereotyped system but as an 
advancing manifestation of the Living God; to see in it examples and 
types of the various modes in which God deals with His people ; to 
recognise from the manifold fortunes of His kingdom in old time that 
He applies, enforces, interprets, in new and unexpected ways, what He 
has once given; to learn somewhat better, from an apprehension of 
the prophetic work, that He chooses His own instruments freely, that 
He speaks through the conflicts of social and political life, that the 
organisation which He has established for the due fulfilment of His 
service does not limit the manner of His operation, that He provides 
for progress as well as for order, or (may we not say?) that He 
provides for progress because He provides for order. 

If we regard Judaism in this way, the history of Christianity itself 
will be quickened for us with a new life. We shall have before our 
eyes what is really by anticipation a Divine commentary upon its 
most perplexing passages. Acts of faithlessness and apostasy in the 
history of the Church, self-willed divisions, premature settlements of 
practice or doctrine, will appear at once more significant and, for 
those who inherit the burden which they impose, more endurable, 
The record of the history of Israel is a concrete philosophy of history. 
If we read its meaning we shall be better enabled, and then only 
truly enabled, to look with hope upon the chequered annals of 
Christendom without extenuating the sins and issues of sin by 
which they are defaced, 

In this respect the Epistle to the Hebrews brings before us a for- 
gotten aspect of the Divine working. It marks, as we have seen, the 
office of the Messianic nation no less than the office of a personal 
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Messiah. By doing so its teaching falls in with the tendency of modern 
thought. Once again the social, the corporate view of life is gaining 
power if not predominance, By the help of this Book we can see 
how the view was recognised in the apostolic outline of the Faith, 
and gain encouragement for studying it with confidence and hope. 

In the pursuit of this inquiry the Epistle reminds us that there The 
is a correspondence between the Word of God in the heart, and the eae 
written Word : that both deal with the fulness of hope in man and in 
nature (iv. 11, 13). Trusting to this living Word therefore we must 
gladly allow ourselves to be ‘borne forward’ to further knowledge, 
leaving that which we have already gained, or rather regarding it as 
our starting-point (vi. 1). Our highest joy is to recognise the Divine 
law that each fulfilment opens a vision of something yet beyond. 
The Wilderness, Jordan, Canaan, necessarily take a new meaning as 
the experience of man extends, The outward ritual, the earthly 
kingdom, suggested hopes which they could not satisfy. So perhaps 
it is still At least the words of the Psalmist as they fall on our 
ears every morning have an application which is never exhausted : 
To-day if ye will hear His voice (ii. 14, 15). As yet we do not see 
the end (ii. 14, 15). 
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Art, Scarcity of illustrations taken 
from, in N. T. x. x 

Article, Omission of the definite, i. 2, 
xii. 2 

Augustine on the Sabbath rest, iv. 


9 

Authorship of the Epistle, Int. § xi. 
Evidence of Clement of Alexandria 
lxvi. of Origen lxvii. of Eusebius lxix. 
Jerome lxxii. Augustine lxxiii. Views 
of modern writers lxxix. 


dyia (rd), oKnv}, Vill. 2; ix. 8 
ayidgew, il. 113 p. 346 

aytot, iii, 13 (ol), vi. 10 

drytos, datos, Vii. 26 

d-yvonua, 1X. 7 

dyopagew, eEayopagew, p. 296 f. 
adedgol, ill. 1 

adberetv, X. 28 

abérnots, Vil. 18 

aidy, i. 2 

aldves (oi), i. 23 xi. 3 
dKaTaAuros, Vil. 16 

aKAWHs, X. 23 

axpobivia, Vii. 4 

andjbea (7), x. 26 

aNd, li. 6 

ddXos, repos, Vii. 11; X1. 36 
dpaptia, dmapriat, 1X. 27; pp. 31, 2 


Wrest 


avaryew, Xili. 20 
dvadéxerOar, Xi, 17 

dvatpely, X. 9 

avanoylterOat, xii, 3 
dvduynows, X. 3 

dvaoTacis veKpay, Vi. 2 
dvacraupoby, Vi. 6 
dvactpopy, xiii. 7 
dvaré\New, Vii. 14 

dvapépew auaprias, ix. 28 
avapépew, mpoopépew, Vil. 27 
avidvat, éyKaTanelrew, Xill. 5 
dvTiioyla, xii. 3 

dvrirumoy, 1X. 24 
dmapdBaros, Vil. 24 

amaTwp, Vil. 3 

dmavyacua, i. 3 

amelOea, amorla, iv. 6 
dmexdéxerOar, ix. 28 
amoria, iil. 12 

dmoBhérewv, xi. 26 
dmodexaroby, Vii. 5 
dmod.dovac, Xi. 11 
dmokahiordvat, xili. 19 
dmonelrecOat, KatandelrecOar, iv. 1 
amrddeva, X. 39 

apa, iv. 9 

dpxatos, madatés, Vill. 8 
apxh (7) Tod xpiorod, Vi. 1 
dpxnyos, ll. 103 Xil. 2 
apxvepevs, li. 17 

decors, used absolutely, ix. 22; x. rr 
apopay els, Xil. 2 


Barnabas, The Epistle of, identified 
with that to the Hebrews in the 
Claromontane Stichometry, xxviii. 
Compared with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Int. § xii. 
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Benedictions, The ‘eighteen,’ pp. 206 ff. 

Blessing, The Biblical idea of, pp. 203 ff. 

Blood, The efficacy of, ix. 14; the 
idea of, in the Epistle, pp. 293 ff. 

Body, Flesh, p. 115 

Brotherhood, The thought of, ii. 13, ili. 1 


Bamricpol, vi. 2 

BéBnros, xii. 16 

Br™érew py, ili. 12 

BovreoOat, vi. 17 

Bpweuara, Xill. 9 

Bwpos, Ovocasrhpiov, Add. Note xiii. 10 


Characteristics, Doctrinal, of the Epis- 
tle, Int. § ix. 

Christ, Use of the Title, in the Epistle, 
PP. 33, 34- Tedelwors of, pp. 65, 6. 
The High-priesthood of, p. 70. Ap- 
plication to, of words spoken in the 
0. T. of the LORD, pp. 89, 90. The 
Temptation of, ii. 18, iv. 15. The 
High-priest and the High-priest 
King, pp. 227, 8. The eternal Spirit 
of, ix. 14. Appearance of, before 
God, ix. 24. The return of, ix. 28. 
The double entrance of, into ‘the 
unseen,’ p. 280. Aspects of the 
sacrifice of, pp. 297, 8. The Body 
of, pp. 340 ff. The effects of the 
Sacrifice of, pp. 344 ff. The reproach 
of the, xi. 26. Work of the Incar- 
nate, pp. 426 ff. EHxaltation of, p. 
427. Regarded as an Altar, xiii. 10 
and Addit. Note xiii. 10. The es- 
sential work of Judaism fulfilled in, 
Int. Six. Different aspects of the 
personal work of the, pp. 489 ff. 
Quotations illustrating the Person 
and work of the, p. 49 

Christian life, The picture of early, as 
drawn in the Epistle, xxxvi. ff. 

Christology of the Epistle, pp. 424 ff. 
Compared with that of St Paul, pp. 
427, 8, in its relation to the teaching 
of the Church at Jerusalem, lvii. 

City, The Jewish, Greek and Stoic 
ideas of the state or, pp. 386, 7. The 
teaching of the Apocalypse and St 
Paul concerning the, pp. 388, 9 


Classical words not found elsewhere in 
the Greek Scriptures, xlv. 

Clement of Alexandria, Evidence of, 
concerning Authorship of the Epistle, 
Ixvi. f. 

Clement of Rome, Earliest traces of 
the Epistle found in the writings of, 
lxii. Supposed author, lxxvii. 

Confession of Faith to be made pub- 
licly, iv. 14 

Conscience, The idea of, pp. 116, 293 

Covenant, The establishment of a New, 
ix. 15. Sacrifice, the basis of a 
solemn, ix. 16. The Biblical idea 
of a, pp. 298 ff. 

Creationism, pp. 114, 5 

Cross, Direct reference to the, xii. 2 


Date of the Epistle, xlii. f. 

Day of Atonement, The service of the, 
pp. 279 f. 

Day of the Lord, p. 89 

Destination of the Epistle, Int. § v. 

Disappointment of the Hebrews, The 
writer deals with the double, liii. 
ff. 

Divine counsel, Universal scope of the, 
iv. 3, ix. 26 

Doctrinal characteristics of the Epistle, 
Int. § ix. 

Doxologies, The Apostolic, Addit. Note 
xiii. 21 


6é, li. 6 

dénows, ixernpla, V. 7 

Oct, ii, 1 

deka, év, i. 3 

Onrrov, li. 16 

d:aO7jkn, The meaning of, in ix. 1g f.; 
pp. 208 ff. 

Otakovew, Pp. 232 

dunverés (els 76), Vil. 33 X. I 

dikacootvy (4) kara wlorw, Xi. 7 

Sikalwua, 1X. 1 

dukaorys, KpiTys, Xii. 23 

didpAwors, 1X. 10 

ddéa, i. 3 

Sods, Oepdarwy, iii. 5 

Sdvapus, ll. 4 

OGpa, Ovova, V. I 


INDEX, 


Egypt, Consecration of the gifts of, 
through the sons of Joseph and 
Asenath, xi. 20 

Egyptian versions of the Epistle; 
Memphitie (Coptic), Thebaic (Sa- 
hidic), Bashmuric xxv. 

Esau, The profanity of, xii. 16, 17 

Eusebius, Evidence of, concerning the 
Authorship of the Epistle, Ixix. 


édvmep, iii. 14 

éavrovs, GAAHAOvS, ili. 13 

éyylfew T@ Oe, Vil. 19 

éykawlfev, X. 20 

éykaranelireiv, X. 253 xiii. 5 

eikwy, i. 3 

elvar, ylyvecOat, ii. 14 

els 70 with infin, ii. 17; v. 1; Vii. 25; 
P- 343 

eloodos, X. 19 

etra, xii. 9 

éxdéxeo Oat, X. 13 

éxkAnola, Xi. 23 

éxTpémecOat, Xi. 13 

eeyxos, XI. I 

édmls, X. 23 

éupayns, éupavigerdat, ix. 24 

2vduxos, ii. 2 

évOvunors, evvora, iv. 12 

evTvyxavelv, Vii. 25 

&£is, V. 14 

ém éoxarou, i. 2 

émel, V. 113 1X. 26 

emrecaywyn, Vii. 19 

érl, with Gen. vil, 11; with Dat. viii. 
(8 pe) 

emlyvwots, X. 26 

érrlOeots XEip@v, Vi. 2 

émiOupety, Vi. 11 

émirapBoverOat, il. 16 

émwokérrecat, ii. 6 

emiokomely, Xil. 15 

émioTé\Aew, Xlil. 22 

émisuvaywyn, X. 25 

émuredety, ix. 6 

émiruxel emayyeNav, Vi. 153 Xi. 33 

éros elmeiv (ws), Vil. 9 

érroupdvia (rd), Vili. 5; 1x. 23 

repos, dAXos, Vii. 11; Xi. 36 

ev0urns, 1. 8 
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eva Bela, V. 7 

evNoyelv, evhoyla, p. 209 

evmeploTaros, Xil. 1 

éxecOat (cwrnplas), vi. 9 

nyovmevor (ol), Xili. 7 

nets, use of, in the Epistle, vii. 26 

nuépa (7p), X. 25. Kad? nuépay, vil. 27. 
ai mporepoy NM. X. 32 


Face of God, The, ix. 24 

Faith, The object and office of, xi. 1 

Fall, Wider effects of the, ix. 23 

Figures not to be pressed to conclu- 
sions, i. 23 

Firstborn, Meaning of the term, xii. 23 


Gospel, Social aspect of the, p. 494. 
Complex character of the, v. 12 

Gospel History, References in the 
Epistle to the, Addit. Note xili. 20 


yeberOat, li. g3 Vi. 4 
Yi} Ths émaryyeNas, Xi. 9 
ylyvecOa, Vv. 9 
ylyvecOat, elvat, Ii. 14 
yyy eokey, X. 34 


Haggai, The prophecy of, xii. 26 
Heart, Hardening of the, iii. 8. The 
centre of personal life, pp. 115, 6 
Hebrew, Use of the term in N. T., 

XXXV. 

Hellenistic style of the Epistle, 1xi. 

Hermas, Coincidences of expression 
with the Epistle in ‘the Shepherd’ of, 
Ixiii, 

Herveius, On the need of active energy 
to secure God’s promises, iy. 11. 
Compares the spiritual trial of Jews 
and Christians, iv. 11 

High-priest, The present work of Christ 
as, pp. 229 ff. 

High-priesthood, The, of Christ, p. 70. 
Superiority of, to the Levitical High- 
priesthood, p. 210 

History of the Epistle, Int. § xi. 

Holiness, Obstacles to, xii. 16 

Hope, The Christian function of, iii. 6, 
2 OB 

Hypothetical sentences, pp. rrr f. 
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Imagery of the Epistle xlviii. 

Incarnation, The, central point of all 
life, i. x 

Indissolubility of Christ’s life, vii. 16 

Inheritance, The Biblical idea of, pp. 
167, 8 

Israel, The unbelief of, a source of dis- 
appointment to the early Christians, 
liv. 

Israelite, Use of the term in N. T., 
XXXVI. 


Jesus, Use of the name in the Epistle, 


PP. 33, 383 ll. 93 ii. 2. The Lord, 
xili. 2 

Jesus Christ, Use of title in the Epistle, 
P. 34 


Jew, Use of term, in the N. T., 
XXXV. 

John, St, Relation of the Epistle to the 
Gospel of, lx. 

Joma, The Mishnaic treatise, p. 279 

Josephus, Views of, on the Tabernacle, 
pp. 238, 9 

Judah, Descent of the Lord from the 
tribe of, vii. 14 

Judaism, The essential work of, ly. 
Fulfilled in Christ, lvi. The history 
of, a type of Divine action, p. 494 

Justin, Supposed references to the 
Epistle by, lxiii. 


leparela, Vil. 5 

lepwovvn, Vil. 11 

ixernpla, dénos, V. 7 
iAdokec Oat, li. 17; P. 347 
iNaorhprov (76), 1X. 5 

iva, V. 13 P- 343 


King, The Davidic and the Divine, pp. 
89 f. 

Kingdom, Mention made in the Epistle 
of the Divine, xii. 28. The Christian 
society as a present, pp. 389 f. 


kabapleev, pp. 346 f. 
Kabapiopds, i. 33 DP. 347 
Kabapés, drytos, ix. 14 
Kad’ juépav, Vil. 27 
kadlgew, 1. 33 X. 12 


INDEX. 


Kadlorac@at, V. I 

Kad’ doov, 1X. 27 

Kaw6s, véos, Vill. 8 

kacpos (6) 6 éverrds, ix. 8 
Kalrot, 1V. 3 

Kaa épya, X. 24 

KaNés, Xili. 18 

Kapila, dudvoa, Vili. 10; pp. 115 f. 
Kaprepeiv, Xi. 28 

KardOnXos, Vii. 13 
KaranelrecOat, dmoNelmrecOat, iV. I 
KaTavoely, ili. 1 

KaTamarety, X. 29 

KaTdmavots, lil. 11 

karapri¢ew, X. 83 Xl. 3; Xill. 21 
KaracKkevd few, ili. 3 

Kepddauov, Vill. 1 

kegpaNls, X. 7 

KAnpovometv, KAnpovoputa, pp. 167 f. 
KAnpovdmos, 1. 2 

kde, Xi. 34 

Kowds, X. 29 

Kowwve, li. 14 

Kowwvds, lil. 1; X. 33 
koulferOat, X. 36 

Koo piKkos, 1X. I 

Kéopmos, i. 2 

kparely, kaTéxew, iv. 14 
KpelrTwv, 1. 4 

KpiTys, OiKaoTHs, Sil. 23 

Kbptos (6), il. 33 Vill. 2 


XapaxTyp, 1. 3 

xapw éxev, xii, 28 

xpelav éxew, construction, v. 12 
Xpnuarlfew, Vill. 5 

Xpvotoy, 1x. 4 


Language, The original, of the Epistle, 
Int. § viii. 

Latin Versions of the Epistle. The 
Old Latin...xx. The Vulgate...xxili. 
Corrupt character of the texts ‘d’ 
and ‘e’...xxi.f. Text of Bentley’s 
8...xxii. 

Law, Two complementary aspects of 
the, lii. 

Levitical High-priests, The work of 
Christ contrasted with that of the, 
ix. 26. The office of the, p. 487 


INDEX. 


Levitical sacrifices, Spiritual inefficacy 
of the, x. 4. Levitical system, a para- 
ble, ix. 9 

Lord, The, as title of Jesus, p. 34 

Luke, St, supposed author of the Epis- 
tle, Ixxvi. 


Aarety, 1. 1 

Aads (6), ii. 17; xiii. 12 

Aarpela, Narpevev, p. 232 

Aéyew, Kanelv, Xi. 24 

Aecroupyety, Necroupyla, pp. 230 f. 
Necroupyol, i. 6 

Aeverixés, Vii. 11 

Néyos (6), iv. 12 

Aébyos (6) THs dkofjs, iv. 2 

Nirpov, AUTpwors, PP. 295 Ff. 


Man, The destiny and position of, p. 
60. The origin and constitution of, 
pp. 114 ff. The Divine purpose for, 
p. 482. The natural growth of, 
p. 483. The special discipline of, 
through Israel and the Christ, pp. 
484 ff. 

Mauuscript authority for the text of 
the Epistle, Int. § i. 

Meal, The sacrificial, p. 292 

Melchizedek, Features in the priest- 
hood of, vy. 6. Position of, in the 
course of Revelation, p. 199. Treat- 
ment of the Biblical record concern- 
ing, pp. 199 ff. Silence of Jewish 
writers as to, pp. 201 f. Legend of, 
in connection with Adam, p. 203. 
Significance of the appearance of, 
p- 483 

Melchizedekians, Sect of, p. 202 

Messiah, Different aspects of the Per- 
son and work of the, pp. 489 f. See 
also under ‘ Christ’ 

Messianic expectation, Three chief 
types of, pp. 89 f. 

Messianic nation, The work of the, 


pp. 486 f. 
Monotheism, Characteristics of Jewish, 


pp. 139 f. 
Mosaic dispensation, Provisional, iii. 


5 : 
Moses, Extent of the work of, iii. 2 
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Muratorian Canon, The Epistle finds 
no place in the, xxviii, 


hakpobuula, darouov", Vi. 12 
Mdprus, p. 391 

peyarwotyy, Vill. 1 
weclrns, Vil. 6 

werd used in local sense, ix. 3 
peTdvoua, Vi. 6 

meréxeuv, li, 14; Vil. 13 
péroxot ylyverOat, Vi. 4 
péToxXos, iii. 1 

erptomadety, V. 2 

uy with Indicative, ili. 12 
UNrwTH, Xi. 37 
pucOarodocta, il. 2 

Mv nmoveve, Xi, 13 
Movoryer7s, i. 3, 6 

Hoppn, 1. 3 


Names, The, of the Lord, in the Epis- 
tle, pp. 23 f. 

Nature of the Book, defined by early 
writers...xxxix. By the writer him- 
self...7d. 


vekpa epya, Vi. I 

véos, KaLvOS, Vill. 8; xii. 24 
voeiv, Xi. 3 

vOpot, vduos (6), Vill. 10 


Obedience, The idea of, v. 8 

Old, The ennobling of the, in the 
Epistle, viii. 

Old Testament, The use of the, in the 
Epistle, pp. 469 ff. The interpreta- 
tion of the, pp. 480 ff. Difficulties 
besetting the study of the, pp. 493 f. 
See also under ‘Quotations’ 

Origen, Evidence of, concerning the 
authorship of the Epistle, Ixvii. 


byKos, Xii. I 

d0ev, il. 17 

otkos (6) rod Oeo$, Addit. Note xi. ro 

olkounévn, 4, ii. 5; Addit. Note xi. 10; 
Pp. 385 

olkTipuos, X. 28 

Omolws, li. 14 

duonroryla (7) THs émidos, X. 23 
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duoovatos, 1. 3 
dvoma, 1. 4 
opkomocla, Vil. 20 
boos, Grytos, VU. 26 
darts, il. 3 
ovdémore, X. I 
ovata, 1. 3 

obros, iii. 3 

dives, i. 2 

ws eros elireiv, Vil. 9 


Palestinian, Teaching of the Epistle, 
1xi. 

Participles, Latin, Inadequate render- 
ing by (in Vulgate), i. 1, 3 

Paul, St, Differences between the 
Epistle and, li. f., lxii. f., Ixxvii. f. 

Perfect tense, Use of in the Epistle, 
vii. 6. Marking permanent effect, 
THs, OM, B5 Ihe, Rely, 7R 2 SDF 
xii. 3, 8. Contrasted with Aorist, 
Gh Livig oath, 

Person, second, Rare use of in the 
Epistle, iii. 2 

Philo, on the ‘Logos,’ iv. 12. On the 
position of the Levites, vii. 3. Use 
of the silence of Scripture by, p. 
199 n. Views of, on the Tabernacle, 
p-. 237 £. Reference to lost treatise 
on the Covenant by, p. 299 

Physical imagery, used to represent 
great spiritual changes, xii. 27 

Place, The, of writing, Intr. § vii. 

Plan of the Epistle, Intr. § ix. 

Plural, Change from, to singular 
number, xiii. 18. Used to express a 
general idea, ix. 23. Impersonal use 
Olen 

Poenitentiz locus, xii. 17 

Polycarp, Supposed references to the 
Epistle by, 1xiii. 

Position occupied by the Epistle, in 
the oldest Greek MSS...in the mar- 
ginal numeration of B..in Syriac 
and later Greek MSS...in Latin MSS. 
OX Kel 

Prayer, The Character of true, v. 7 

Present tense, marking continuous 
action, ii. rr. Contrasted with Ao- 
rist, li. 18; xi. 25 


Priesthood, The object of a,. Vil. 11. 
The idea of, p. 137. Natural (of the 
Nations), pp. 138 f. Theocratic (of 
the People), pp. 139 f. Continuity 
of the Levitical, vii. 23. Notes of the, 
of Christ, p. 179 

Prisoners, Public intercession for, 
xill. 3. 

Promise, The need for the Divine, 
p- 483. The course of the fulfilment 
of the, id. 

Prophet, Extended use of title, i. 1 

Purpose, The expression of an end or, 
in N.T., pp. 342 ff. 


madevew, OuddoKew, Xil. 7 
mddat, 1. I 

mahatos, dpxaios, Vili. 8 
mavyyupts, Xil. 23 

ToUvTa, TH WHYTA, iil. 4 
TAVTOTE, Vil. 25 

mavrore, dia wavTos, 1x. 6 
mapaBacts, li. 2 

mapakon, ll. 2 
mapamevew, Vil. 23 
Tapamucpatverv, li. 16 
mapamlrrew, Vi. 6 
mapamAnolws, ll. 14 
mapappety, il. 1 
mapeuBodH, Xi. 34 
Tapovola, X. 25 

Ilarip (6) Trav mvevuarwr, xii. g 
Tarpidpxns, Vil. 4 

mepl, p. 32 

Tepiogorépws, li, 1 
mnQAlkos, Vil. 4 

mioTevely emi TWa, Vi. I 
mloris, Xl. I 

miords, li, 17 

mvedua, Xil. QO} P. 115 
IIvetua ayov, ii. 43 Iv. 7 
movely, iil. 2 

mones (9), pp. 386 ff. 
modumep@s, i. 1 

TONS, X. 32 

TohuTpoTws, 1. I 

Tov, lV. 4 

Tpay Lara, X. 1 

mpémev, li. 10 
Tpodpopos, Vi. 20 
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mpobects (7) Tay dprwv, ix. 2 
Tpogaryopevew, V. 10 
mpooépxecbat, 1V. 163 Vil. 25 
mpooéxev, ii. 13 Vii. 13 
Tpoaparos, X. 20 

mpoopépew, V. 1; mp. ™pds, V. 7 
mporpépew, avapéepew, vii. 27 
mpocwmov, 1. 3. (7d) Tod Oeod, ix. 24 
MpwTorokot, Xii. 23 

TpwToToKos, i. 6 

pavepos, éuarvns, ix. 24 

pepe, 1. 3 

péperOat, ix. 16 

pouriferbat, Vi. 4 

YX, P. 115 


Quotations, General remarks upon, 
pp- 469, 480 ff. The mode of cit- 
ing, pp. 474 ff.; without parallel in 
other parts of N.T., p. 475. A clue 
to the understanding of Revelation, 
469. Examination of the text of, 
476 ff. Variations in the text of 
(Jer. xxxviii. 31 ff.); viii. 8 ff. pp. 
muon (Hab. il. 3) f.)5) X03 7 top. 
347 f. Range of, in the Epistle, 
469 ff. Tabular arrangement of, 
illustrating the course of Revelation, 
488; illustrating the Person and 
work of the Christ, 491 


Race, The image of the, xii. 2 

Readings, Various, pp. 60 f. (ii. 9); 
THOS MG 1H (ON STO Zio (OG i9)P 
p. 384 (xi. 4). Tables of unique, 
found in various MSS., xvi. ff. 

Redemption, The idea of, pp. 295 ff. 

Repentance, A place of, xii. 17 

Reproach, The, of the Christ, xi. 26 

Responsibility of the individual, vil. 10; 
p- 114 

Rest, The idea of, iii. 11; iv. 4 

Resurrection, Silence as to, in the 
Epistle, p. 228. Directly referred to, 
xiii. 20 

Revelation, The Old and the New con- 
trasted, i. 1. The place of prae- 
Judaic, lvi. Tabular arrangement 
of quotations in the Epistle, illus- 
trating the course of, p. 488 
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pavrifew, ix. 133 xX. 22 
pau, i. 35 vie 5 


Sabbath, Jewish teaching concerning 
the, iv. 9 

Sacrifice, Prae-Christian idea of, pp. 
281 ff. 

Sacrifice, Aspects of the, of Christ, 
pp. 297 f. Effects of the, of Christ, 
pp- 344 ff. Later views of, viii. 12; 
x, 

Scripture, Words of, referred to the 
Divine Author, iii. 7 

Shepherd, The image of the, xiii. 20 

Sin, Universality of, p. 31. Responsi- 
bility of man for, p. 31. Greek words 
for, p. 32. Contrasted with ‘sins,’ 
pp. 31, 2. For which there is no 
renewal to repentance, pp. 165 f. 

Social images of the Epistle, pp. 384 ff. 

Son, Use of the term (as applied to 
Jesus), pp. 18, 34. Of God, vii. 3; 
pp. 34 f. The Divine Being (Nature 
and Personality) of the, pp. 425 f. 

Soul, The idea of, p. 115 

Spirit, The function of the, p. r15. 
The eternal, of Christ, ix. 14 

Style of the Epistle, xlvi. Contrasted 
with that of St Paul, id. Resem- 
blance of, to that of St Luke, xlvii. 

Sufferings of Christ, Correspondence 
between the glory and the, xii. 2 

Syriac versions of the Epistle: the 
Peshito...xxili, The Harclean ... 
xxiv. 


caBBaricpos, iv. 9 
TApKLKOS, TaPKWoS, Vil. 16 
oupt, Vv. 7 

odpé, Toa, Pp. 115 
oKnvn, TH dria, Vill. 2 
okAnptveuy, iii. 8 
avyKepdvvvca, 1V. 2 
oupmabety, iv. 15 
cuveldnos, pp. 116, 293 
ouvemipapTupely, ll. 4 
ovyrédeva Tay aiwvwy, 1x. 26 
owtew, TeAELOdY, Vil. 25 
owrew ék, V. 7 

THua, odpe, P. 115 
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Tabernacle, The general significance 
of the, pp. 233 ff. Teaching of the 
Epistle concerning the, pp. 240 ff. 
Interpretation of the greater, ix. 11 

Temple worship regarded spiritually 
as a religious declension, xl. 

Temptation, Experience of sin not 
required for sympathy with, vii. 26 

Testament, Old, Quotations from the, 
in ce. i. ii, Addit. Note on ii, 

Text of the Epistle, Original authori- 
ties for the, Intr. §i. General cha- 
racter of the, id. 

Theodoret, Summary of the contrast 
between the Old and New Covenant 
by, xii. 22 

Theology, Illustration of differences 
between Greek and Latin, xiii. 21 

‘The Three,’ The Epistle to the He- 
brews the final expression of the 
teaching of, li. 

Title of the Epistle, Simplicity of the, 
in the oldest MSS. and Egyptian 
versions, xxvii. Later enlargements 
of the, id. 

Traducianism, p. 114 

Typical contrasted with allegorical 
interpretation, p. 200 


Tues, V. 6 

Té, 1X. 1 

TéNELos, V. 14. 

TedELODY, li. IO 

Terelwots, pp. 63 f. 
TENELWTNS, Kil, 2 

Tépas, li. 4 

Tiwwpla, X. 209 

Tpaxnrtfev, iv. 13 
Tummavlfew, Xi. 34 
Gearplfew, X. 33 

Oédyors, Ul. 4 

Oeds, 6 Beds, iii. 4 

Beds Fav, 6 Oeds 6 Say, ili. 12 
Oeds mavTwy, Xil, 23 
Oeparwy, Soddos, iil. 5 
Oewpeiv, Vil. 4 

Opovos (6) THs XapiTos, iv. 16 


Oupuarypiov, ix. 4 

Ovota, oratio, Xill. 15 

Avolat (Supa), Vv. I 

Ovovaornpov, xiii. 10. History of the 
word, Addit. Note xiii. 10. Con- 
trasted with Bwyéds, p. 453. Use of in 
N.T., p. 454. In Patristic literature, 
p. 455. Used in first period only in 
spiritual sense, p. 456. Applied to 
Christ, p. 457. To the Holy Table, 
p- 458. To the sanctuary, p. 459. 
Use of, in liturgies, p. 460. Con- 
trasted with rpameta, id. 


Verbal nouns, active, Characteristic of 
the Epistle, ii. 4 

Versions of the Epistle: Latin—Syriac 
— Egyptian — Armenian —Aithiopic 
—Slavonic, xx. ff. 

Unity, of Christ’s Person and work, 
p. 18. Social, of the human race, 
vii. 10; p. 114 

Vocabulary of the Epistle, Intr. § viii. 


vids, xii. 7 
tmakon, V. 8 


dmrép, P- 32 

w7r6, i. 2 

brdderyua, Vili. 5 Fan 
brdoraots, i. 3; iii. 143 Xi. 1 Cn 


bmooTéNneTOat, X. 38 
AS 


vorepelv Twos, oT. ATO Tivos, Xil. 15 
bYynrd, 1. 3 


Will, The, of God, x. 36 

Words, peculiar to the Epistle, xlv. 
Classical, not found elsewhere in 
the Greek Scriptures, id. Found in 
LXX. and used in this book only 
of N.T., id. Used with a peculiar 
Biblical sense, xlvi. 

Works, Dead, ix. 14 


Zion, The character of the spiritual 
Mount, xii. 22 


fGov, xiii. 11 
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